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La Universidad de George Washington le agradece su interés. Si nece- 
sita información adicional a la incluída en este Boletín, por favor, diríjase 
por escrito, en inglés, a la dirección de George Washington University 
indicada en la primera página de esta publicación. 


Information in this bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 2001. The Uni- 
versity reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, and the aca- 
demic calendar, or to make other changes deemed necessary or desirable, 
giving advance notice of change when possible. 


Program information needed to fulfill a major or field appears under the 
name of the department or program concerned in Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs. For the 
School of Business and Public Management and the School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science, program information appears under the school's 
entry. 


Depending on the degree program, students must fulfill program require- 
ments stated in the bulletin in effect at the time they matriculate or de- 
clare their major. Any subsequent changes in programs that may appear 
in future bulletins do not affect the program a student has already entered. 


The entries under Courses of Instruction represent departments and pro- 
grams, rather than all categories of courses taught. For example, to find 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, or Vietnamese courses, look under East Asian 
Languages and Literatures; to find French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish 
courses, look under Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Message from the President 


If you remember your Latin—it was required of all 
GW students until 1908—you may recall that bulla 
meant a small ball. From that we get ballot and 
bullet —and bulletin, which originally meant a brief 
notice, hurled into the public noise—like a bullet. 


This bulletin is neither brief nor small. We have too 
much to tell you. For to flip through these pages is 
to see the extraordinary depth and variety of the 
experience at GW, a community of scholars exploring 
every area of knowledge, whether as small as the 
neutron or big as the Net. 


Especially in this year it is also a reassuring sign of 
continuity. The events of last fall were both challenging and unbearably sad, creating a 
period in which for a while we seemed unable to absorb anything but what was on 
CNN. It was a time when we mourned alumni and friends lost in Washington and New 
York—and wondered whether students would shy away from applying to this school a 
few blocks from the White House. 


In fact, the number of applications shot up. It was as if students dug in their heels, saying 
terrorists would not keep them from the university they most wanted to attend. 


And now, this bulletin reminds us that even in the middle of crisis, learning goes on. The 
faculty at GW continue to explore the frontiers of human endeavor—and transmit what 
they've learned to those just beginning to explore. 


Such activity goes on at a campus that is simply blossoming. Students who are with 
us in the year ahead will see us making full use of the new, fully functional Media and 
Public Affairs building, the new Lerner Family Health and Wellness Center, the new 
Elliott School. In this, our 90th year in Foggy Bottom and tenth at Loudoun-Dulles, 
we are transforming our Mount Vernon campus, thus extending our capacity to serve. 


But despite the large implications we draw from this year's bulletin, the most important 
implication is the meaning it has for each of you. For contained within these covers are 
the descriptions of courses that, as they spread out over a year, will form the bulk of 
your own personal exploration at GW. 


Approach these pages with all the care and thoughtfulness you can provide; it will provide 
you with a great education. If you use it well, it can have a lot of impact, just like a 
Florida ballot. And you'll have a ball. Maybe we haven't moved away from Latin as 
much as we think. 


yy wishes. 


VET ded. gren s 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 


President 
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THE ACADEMIC CALENDAR 2002-2003 
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2002 Fall Semester 


August 29-30 
September 3 
September 3-13 
October 1 
October 30 
November 28-29 
December 9 
December 10 
December 11-12 
December 13-21 


2003 
January 10 
January 13 

January 13-24 
January 20 
February 1 

February 17 
March 17-21 
March 26 
April 29 
April 30 


May 1- 


May 5-13 
May 18 
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Advising and testing begin for entering students 
B 8 


Classes begin 
Late registration 


Applications due for winter graduation 
Registration for spring semester classes begins* 
Thanksgiving holiday 
Last day of regular fall semester classes 


Makeup classes 
Reading period 


Examination period 


Spring Semester 


Advising and testing for entering students 


Classes begin 
Late registration 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 


Applications due for May graduation 


George Washington’s birthday observed (holiday) 


Spring recess 


Registration for fall semester classes begins* 


Makeup classes 


Last day of regular spring semester classes 


Designated Monday 


Reading period 


Examination period 


Commencement 


*Registration dates are tentative; consult the Schedule of Classes 


ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


George Washington was determined lave f tional unive I n the 
natior ipital. His hope was that student 1 all | f the vould 
iin a first hand knowledg e | ti is well as the theory « ican 
overnment while being instructed in the art S ices. He be d 50 
hares of The Potomac Companv "tov h lowment of a Unive ty to be 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under thé auspice f 
the General Government, if that government should incline to extend a foster 
ing hand towards it." Despite Washington's intentions, The Potomac Company 
folded and Coneress never extended 'foster ' hand," so the University did 


by Reverend Luther Rice 
' of a site and petitioned 


not take shape until a group of Baptist cler 
took up the cause. Thev raised funds for tl 


Congress for a charter. ( ingress insisted on givin stitution a non-sectarian 


charter which stated "That persons of every religious denomination shall be 


ble of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, 
Professor, Tutor or pupil be refused admittance into said College, or denied 
any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his 
sentiments in matters of religion.' 


Columbian College, as it 1 
Hill, a 46-acre tract between the present 14th and 15th Streets extending from 
Florida Avenue to Columbia Road. The name of the institution was changed in 


niversity and in 1904 to T] 


ly named, took up residence on College 


1873 to Columbian ! 


' George Washington University 


By 1918, the University had moved to the Foggv Bottom neighborhood 


between 19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue—in the heart of 
Washington, D.C. The more than 90 buildings, including 14 residence halls, are 
situated on 43 acres bordered by the White House, the John F. Kennedv Center 
for the Performing Arts, the State Department, and the World Bank, as well as 
numerous federal agencies, national galleries and museums 

GW's Virginia Campus, initiated for graduate studies, research projects, and 
professional development programs, is located along the high 
Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County. In 1998, GW estab- 
lished The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College in order to 
offer unique living and learning ypportunities for women. GW's Mount Vernon 
Campus is located on Foxhall Road in Northwest Washington 

Currently, the University's enrollments total more than 20,000, of which over 
8,000 are undergraduate students, over 10,000 are graduate and professional 


students, and about 1,600 are nondegree students. The students come from all 


ech corridor on 


50 states and 139 different countries. 


Mission Statement 


l'he George Washington University, an independent academic institution char 
tered by the Congress of the United States in 1821, dedicates itself to furthering 
human well-being. The University values a dynamic, student-focused commu 
nity stimulated by cultural and intellectual diversitv and built upon à founda- 
tion of integrity, creativity, and openness to the exploration of new ideas. 

rhe George Washington University, centered in the national and inter- 
national crossroads of Washington, D.C., commits itself to excellence in the 
creation, dissemination, and application of knowledge. 

l'o promote the process of lifelong learning from both global and integrative 
perspectives, the University provides a stimulating intellectual environment for 
its diverse students and faculty. By fostering excellence in teaching, the Univer- 
sity offers outstanding learning experiences for full-time and part-time students 
in undergraduate, graduate, and professional programs in Washington, D.C., the 
nation, and abroad. As a center for intellectual inquiry and research, the Uni- 
versity emphasizes the linkage between basic and applied scholarship, insist- 
ing that the practical be grounded in knowledge and theory. The University acts 
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as a catalyst for creativity in the arts, the sciences, and the professions by en 
couraging interaction among its students, faculty, staff, alumni, and the com 
munities it serves. 

The George Washington Universitv draws upon the rich arrav of resources 
from the National Capital Area to enhance its educ ational endeavors. In re 
turn, the University, through its students, facultv, staff, and alumni, con 
tributes talent and knowledge to improve the quality of life in metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. 


The Schools 


l'he George Washington University includes nine academic units, as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers programs leading to the de 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music, Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Mas 
ter of Public Policy, Master of Science. Master of S ience in Forensic Science, 
Master of Philosophy, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Psy hology. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences. Master of Science in Health 
Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, Mas 
ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers programs leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in the follow ing areas: civil engineering, com- 

puter engineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, and systems engineering; and Bachelor of Arts in the areas of applied 
science and technology and of computer science. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, 
Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Educ ation Specialist, and 
Doctor of Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancv, Bachelor of Business Administration, 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Administration. Master of Public 
Administration, Master of Public Policy, Master of S ience in Finance, Master 
of Science in Information Systems Tex hnology, Master of Science in Project 
Management, Master of Tourism Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Master of Inte 
Practice, and Master of International Studies. 

The School of Public Health and Health Services offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, Master of Public Health, 
Master of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Services Ad 
ministration, and Doctor of Public Health. 

The College of Professional Studies has been authorized to offer programs 
leading to the degrees of Associate in Professional Studies. Bac helor of Profes- 

sional Studies, and Master of Professional Studies. 


rnational Policy and 


Accreditation 


The George Washington University is accredited bv its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Board. 
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[he Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Association. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous approval by 
its accrediting body, which is currently the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu 
cation, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Association and the Associ- 
ation of American Medical Colleges. The clinical laboratorv science program is 
accredited by the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Science. 
The Commission on Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs has ac- 
credited the health sciences programs in diagnostic medical sonography and 
physician assistant and the athletic training concentration in exercise science 
in the School of Public Health and Health Services. The public health programs 
have full accreditation from the Council on Education for Public Health. The pro- 
gram in health services administration is accredited by the Accrediting Com- 
mission on Education for Health Services Administration 

All Bachelor of Science engineering curricula of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commis- 
sion of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology. The Bachelor 
of Science computer science curriculum is accredited by the Computer Science 
Accreditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Accreditation Board. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development is a charter mem- 
ber of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is ac- 
credited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its 
eligible master’s and doctoral degree programs; the master’s programs in school 
and community counseling and the doctoral program in counseling are accred- 
ited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational 
Programs; the master’s program in rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the 
Council on Rehabilitation Education. 

The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Grad- 
uate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became 
a member of AACSB International-The Association to Advance Collegiate 
Schools of Business; the Association accredited its undergraduate program in 
1977 and its master's program in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the 
educational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified 
Management Accountant professional examinations. The Master of Public Ad- 
ministration program is on the approved list of the National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs is a member of the Association of 
Professional Schools of International Affairs. 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design is accredited by the 
Foundation for Interior Design Education Research. The Department of Chem- 
istry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Department 
of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psy- 
chology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The 
graduate program in speech-language pathology is accredited by the Education 
and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology 
and Audiology. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out- 
side the Washington metropolitan area. 
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Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 
Sheldon S. Cohen, Chairman Emeritus 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman Emeritus 
Charles T. Manatt, Chairman 

Joseph L. Brand, Vice Chair 

Patricia D. Gurne, Vice Chair 

Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Secretary 

Eric Lindner, Assistant Secretary 


*Jin H. Ahn, President, Persimmon Group 
*Philip S. Amsterdam, President and CEO, Marsellis-Warner Corporation, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief, Tribune Broad¢ asting 
"Constance U. Battle, Executive Director, the Foundation for the National 
Institutes of Health 
"Kristen S. Betts, President, Research Strategies International 
*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 
*José A. Brito, Chairman and CEO, Sistema Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 
*C. Michael Carter, Vice President, General Counsel, and Corporate Secretary, 
Dole Food Company, Westlake Village, California 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
‘Elizabeth A. Cowles, Chairman, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, 
Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Officer, UniDev 
“Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, The Davidson Group, Incline Village, Nevada 
“Henry C. Duques, Chairman and CEO, First Data Corporation, Sarasota, 
Florida 
"Emilio A. Fernandez, Vice Chairman of the Board, Wabtec 
“Jeffrey A. Flaks, Vice President for Systems and Strategic Initiatives, 
St. Vincent Catholic Medical Centers, New York, New York 
*Heather S. Foley, Administrative Assistant to Congressman Jim McDermott 
*Jonathan Friebert, Manager, Public Affairs, Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 
*Jean S. Fugett, Jr., President and CEO, Abner Haynes & Associates, Baltimore, 
Maryland 
*Morton I. Funger, Partner, Ralmor Corporation 
*Gary C. Granoff, Chairman of the Board and President, Elk Associates 
Funding Corporation, New York, New York 
*Edward Grebow, President, Broadcast and Professional Company, Sony 
Electronics, Park Ridge, New Jersey 
* Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Coates, Davenport & Gurne 
Michele V. Hagans, President and CEO, Fort Lincoln Realty Company 
"Clifford M. Kendall, Retired Chairman, Computer Data Systems 
Bobbie Greene Kilberg, President, Northern Virginia Technology Council 
"Eugene I. Lambert, Partner, Covington & Burling 
Jonathan J. Ledecky, Chief Financial Officer, The Ledec ky Foundation 
"Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Capital Transportation 
"Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
*Patrick J. Martin, CEO, StorageTek, Louisville, Colorado 
* Alexia Morrison, Legal Consultant 
"Raymond J. Oglethorpe, President, Technologies, America Online 
“Robert G. Perry, President, BSI 
W. Russell Ramsey, President, Friedman, Billings, Ramsey & Company 
*Carolynn Reid-Wallace, President, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 
Sharon Percy Rockefeller, President and CEO, WETA 


* Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, 
San Francisco, California 

*David Bruce Smith, Senior Vice President, Charles E. Smith Commercial 

Realty 


*Lydia W. Thomas, President and CEO, Mitretek Systems 


Emeritus Trustees 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 
*Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin 


Corporation 


*Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 


University 
*Nancy Broyhill, Associate Broker, Long & Foster Realtors 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
*Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Oliver Carr Company 


*L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail € orporation 


Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
David Gladstone, Vice Chairman, American Capital Strategies 
*Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 
"Howard P. Hoffman, Chairman, Asset Management Group 
*Daniel K. Inouye, United States Senator 
* Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 
Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, 
National and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association 
*Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner ( orporation 
*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking 
*John R. Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
* Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Washington Sports & Entertainment 
John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burlin 
Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Constru 
* Robert L. Tull, Former Chairman of the Board, Security Storage C mpany 
*J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company 
*James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 
Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman and CEO, AT&T Wireless Group, Basking Ridge, 
New Jersey 
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Honorary Trustees 


F. Elwood Davis, Attorney 
Dorothy Shapiro, President, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Trust 
Laszlo N. Tauber, Physician 


Officers of Administration 
The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, President 
Dennis H. Blumer, Vice President and General Counsel 
Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for Human Resources 
Robert A. Chernak, Vice President for Student and Academic Support 
Services 
Linda Donnels, Associate Vice President and Dean of Students 
Michael Gargano, Associate Vice President for Student and Academic 
Support Services 
Louis H. Katz, Vice President and Treasurer 
David G. Swartz, Chief Information Officer 
Don Boselovic, Associate Vice President for Finance 
Catherine A. Lynch, Associate Vice President for Treasury Management 
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Timothy Russell, Comptroller 
Colin Clasper, Assistant Vice President for University Compliance 
Kim Maronski, Assistant Vice President for Financial and Systems 
Auditing 
John N. Petrie, Assistant Vice President for Public Safety and Emergency 
Management 
Donald Richard Lehman, Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Craig William Linebaugh, Associate Vice President for Academii Planning 
and Special Projects 
Carol Kimball Sigelman, Associate Vice President for Research and 
Graduate Studies 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, Assistant Vice President for Institutional Research 
Donna Scarboro, Assistant Vice President for Special Academic Programs 
Helen Spencer, Assistant Vice President for Research Services 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, Assistant Vice President for Faculty 
Recruitment and Personnel Relations 
John S. Wilson, Executive Dean, Virginia Campus 
Grae Baxter, Executive Dean, Mount Vernon College Campus 
Jack A. Siggins, University Librarian 
Dennis Geyer, University Registrar 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Vice President for Health Affairs 
John H. Grossman III, Senior Associate Vice President for Institutional 
Advancement 
Shelley A. Bader, Associate Vice President for Educational Resources 
Gerald H. Bass, Associate Vice President for Health Economics 
Frederick R. Rickles, Associate Vice President for Health Research and 
Technology Transfer 
Leroy R. Charles, Assistant Vice President for Government Relations 
Melanie F. Gehen, Assistant Vice President for Health Economics 
Ronna L. Halbgewachs, Assistant Vice President for Planning and Health 
Affairs 
Astra Bain-Dowell, Assistant Vice President for Health Research, Compli- 
ance, and Technology Transfer 
Michael G. Freedman, Vice President for Communications 
Sandy Holland, Assistant Vice President for Special Projects 
Beverly K. Bond, Vice President for Advancement 
Joseph G. Hall, Associate Vice President for l niversity Development 
E. Kevin Cornell, Associate Vice President for Development and Alumni 
Affairs 
Abbie O. Smith, Assistant Vice President 
Richard N. Sawaya, Vice President for Government. International, and 
Corporate Affairs 
Bernard Demczuk, Assistant Vice President for District of Columbia 
Affairs 


The Schools 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—Interim Dean Jean Folkerts; Executive 
Associate Dean Edward Alan Caress; Associate Deans F. Christopher 
Arterton, Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Kim Moreland, Michael Moses, 
Mary Anne Plastino Saunders 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences—Dean John Franklin Williams, Jr.; 

Senior Associate Deans Mark Batshaw, Jean E. Johnson: Assoc iate Deans 

Stephen Evans, Rhonda M. Goldberg, Brian J. McGrath, W. Scott 

Schroth, James L. Scott 


Law School—Dean Michael K. Young; Senior Associate Dean Roger H. 
Trangsrud; Associate Deans Alfreda Robinson, Eric Scott Sirulnik, Ralph 
Gustav Steinhardt, Robert V. Stanek, Thomas A. Morrison, Renee Y. 
DeVigne, Scott B. Pagel, Raj K. Bhala, Richard J. Pierce 

School of Engineering and Applied Science—Dean Timothy Tong; Associate 
Dean Rachelle Silverman Heller 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development—Dean Mary Hatwood 
Futrell; Associate Deans Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Robert Nicholas 
lanacone 

School of Business and Public Management—Dean Susan Phillips; Senior 
Associate Dean D. Jeffrey Lenn; Associate Deans Joel W. Cook, Debra R. 
Sheldon 

Elliott School of International Affairs—Dean Harry Harding; Associate Deans 
Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Barbara Diane Miller 

School of Public Health and Health Services—Interim Dean Richard M. Fairfax 
Southby; Senior Associate Dean Daniel Allen Hoffman 

College of Professional Studies—Dean Roger Whitaker 


The Faculty Senate 


In addition to the elected members listed below, the President of the University 
is ex officio; the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the University Registrar, 
and the deans of the schools are administrative members: and a parliamentar 
ian is selected by the Faculty Senate. 


Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art and Chair of the Executive 
Committee 

Michael Scott Castelberry, Professor of Special Education 

James Francis Cawley, Professor of Prevention and Community Health 

Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing 

Paul Brooks Duff, Associate Professor of Religion 

Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 

John L. Glascock, Professor of Finance 

William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 

Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 

Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Robert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Carol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Development and Human Resource 
Development 

Gerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Law 

R. Emmet Kennedy, Professor of European History 

Gregory E. Maggs, Professor of Law 

David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English 

Bernard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 

J. Houston Miller, Professor of Chemistry 

Thomas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 

Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 

Gary Leonard Simon, Professor of Medicine 

Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 

Lynda L. West, Professor of Special Education 

Arthur Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 

Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 

Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
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Directory of University Offices 


General Information (202)994-4949 


Administrative Offices 
President 
Board of Trustees 


Vice President for Acadi Affairs 
Vice President for Advancement 
Vice President for Commun itior 


Vice President and General ( ounsel 
Vice President for Health Affairs 
Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
| Vice Preside 
i Columbian School of Arts and 


t and Treasurer 


Sciences 

School of Business and Publi 
Management 

Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development 

School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Elliott School of International 
Affairs 

Law School 

School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences 

School of Public Health and 
Health Services 

College of Professional Studies 


Student Services Offices 
Career Center 
Community Living and Learning 
| Center 
Counseling Center 
Dean of Students 
Disability Support Services 
! Fellowships and Graduate 
Student Support 
Gelman Library 
Graduate Student Enrollment 
Management 
GW Bookstore 
Housing Services 
Information Technology Services 
International Services 
Mount Vernon Campus 
Office of University Students 
Student Accounts Services 
Student Activities Center 
Student Financial Assistance 
Summer, Special, and 
International Programs 
Undergraduate Admissions 
University Honors Program 
University Registrar 
Virginia Campus 


Rice Hall 802 
Rice Hall 801 

all 813 
2129 I Street, NW 
Rice Hall 504 
2100 Penn Ave., #525 
Ross Hall 713 
R 


ice Hall 402 


Rice Hall 701 
'hillips 107 


Government 206 
2134 G Street, NW 
l'ompkins Hall 110 
Lisner Hall 640 


Lerner 102 


Ross Hall 713 
Ross Hall 125 


805 21st Street, NW 


1922 F Street, NW 
Fulbright Hall 104 


2033 K Street, NW, #330 
Rice Hall 401 

Marvin Center 436 

Rice Hall 603 


2130 H Street, NW 
Rice Hall 602 


Marvin Center 
Fulbright Hall 104 
Rome B101 

2127 G Street, NW 
2100 Foxhall Road, NW 
812 20th Street, NW 
Rome 102 

Marvin Center 427 
Rice Hall 310 

812 20th Street, NW 


Rice Hall 2nd Floor 
2138 G Street, NW 
Rice Hall 101 
Ashburn, VA 


(202)994-6500 

202)994-8610 
(202)994-6510 
202)994-6415 
202)994-8810 
(202)994-6503 
(202)994-4356 


202)994-7210 


(202)994-6600 
202)994-6210 


202)994-6380 


202)994-6160 


(202)994-6080 


(202)994-6240 


(202)994-6288 
(202)994-3506 


(202)994-5179 


(202)994-2083 


(202)994-6495 
(202]994-8345 


202)994-5300 
(202)994-6710 
202)994-8250 
202)994-6822 


(202)994-6845 
202)994-5984 


202)994-6870 
202)994-6688 
202)994-5530 
(202)994-6860 
202)242-6602 
202)994-1972 
202)994-7350 
202)994-6555 
(202)994-6620 
202)994-6360 


202]994-6040 
202)994-6816 
202)994-4900 
703)729-8200 


ADMISSIONS 


rhe University reviews applications for admission each semester and summer 
session. Admission is based on evidence of potential for successful study and 
on available space in the entering class. The following criteria are considered: 
the strength of the courses taken and the grades achieved in secondary school 
ind/or college, standardized test scores, relationship between grades and test 
SCOres, essays, recommendations, and extracurricular activities. 

l'he application for admission to degree candidacy has two parts, The Appli- 
cation: Part I should be requested well in advance of the semester for which the 
student seeks admission; specific dates are given in the section below. The 
Application: Part II is maile d to the applicant after receipt of Part I. Appli- 
cation forms should be requested from and returned to the Office of Admissions, 
lhe George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. A $60 nonrefund- 
able application fee is charged. 


Secondary School Students 
Freshmen—Regular Decision 


Preference for places in the entering class will be given to students who submit 
the Application: Part 1 by December 1 and Part 2 with required credentials by 
January 15. Students who wish to begin college in the spring semester should 
submit Part 1 of the application by October 1 and Part 2 by November 

Applicants from secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly from 
their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record together 
with a teacher recommendation and a counselor recommendation. This infor- 
mation should be supplied on the appropriate forms in the application packet. 
Before enrolling, incoming freshmen must provide a complete high school 
record showing final grades and graduation. 

For Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and Pub- 
lic Management, and the Elliott School of International Affairs: The high school 
record must include, at minimum, four years of English; at least two years of 
one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruc- 
tion; two years of social studies, one of which must be American history; and 
one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory algebra. 

In the School of Engineering and Applied Science, Bachelor of Arts programs 
require the same high school preparation as stated in the paragraph above, ex- 
cept that two years of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory 
algebra are required. The following preparation is required of Bachelor of Science 
students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science: four years of English; 
four years of mathematics, including two years of algebra, one year of plane geom- 
etry, one-half year of trigonometry, and one-half year of precalculus, analytic 
geometry, or functions; one year each of physics and chemistry (general science 
courses do not satisfy this re quirement); and two years of historv or a foreign 
language. 

Entrance Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must submit 
scores on the College Board Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT I) or on the Amer- 
ican College Testing (ACT) battery. Submission of scores on College Board SAT 
II in writing and mathematics is recommended. Score reports must be sent 
directly to the Office of Admissions from the testing agency. 

Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or musi testing. 


Freshmen—Early Decision I 


High school seniors applying for fall admission as full-time freshmen with 
The George Washington University as their first choice may wish to take 
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advantage of the Early Decision I option. To apply for Early Decision I, submit 
the Application: Part 1 by November 1 and Part 2 with supporting credentials 
by December 1; we will mail our decision in mid-December. If acc epted, you are 
required to send in your declaration of intent to attend GW, together with 
appropriate nonrefundable deposits, no later than January 15 and to withdraw 
all applications for admission to other colleges and universities. 


Freshmen—Early Decision II 


If you decide after our Early Decision I deadline that GW is your first choic e, Our 
Early Decision II option may be best for you. To apply for Early Decision II, sub- 
mit the Application: Part 1 by December 1 and Part 2 with supporting creden 
tials by January 15. We will mail our decision in early February. If accepted, you 
are required to send in your declaration of intent to attend GW. together with 
appropriate nonrefundable deposits, no later than March 1 and to withdraw all 
applications for admission to other « olleges and universities 


Freshmen—Early Admission for High School Juniors 


Exceptionally well-prepared students who will « omplete the junior year in high 
school may apply for early admission. This option is designed for students with 
the emotional maturity, as well as the academic ability and background, neces- 
sary for college entrance. In most cases, applicants accepted for early admission 
have exhausted academic offerings in secondary school to the extent that re- 
maining for the senior year may not be in the best interests of the students. 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior vear of 
high school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the school or division applied to, by 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fourth 
year of English; 

3. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary st hool principal 
or counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor’s) from 
teachers who can testify to the student’s maturity and general readiness to enter 
college; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entrance; 

6. take SAT I or ACT plus SAT II subject tests in writing and mathematics 
and one other SAT II subject test (of the student's choice) and arrange to have 
the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions bv the testing agency; 

7. arrange for an interview with an admissions officer. 


Students from Foreign Institutions 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see below) and SAT I should be received from international students 
no later than January 15 for the fall semester and October 1 for the spring 
semester. 


Required Records—At the time the application is sent, students must have the 
educational institutions previously attended send directly to the CW Office of 
Admissions copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, 
grades received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of 
diplomas and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities 
attended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also 
required. These records become the property of the University and cannot be 
returned. These documents should be in the language in which the institution 
keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than English, the « opies 
sent should be accompanied by a certified English translation 
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Language Tests—All applicants whose first language is not English are 
required to take the SAT II English Language Proficiencv Test or the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), preferably with the Test of Written 
English (TWE). In considering candidates for admission, the University looks 
for a TOEFL score of 550 or above (paper-based) or 213 or above (computer- 
based). The School of Business and Public Management requires a minimum 
score of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (computer-based) on a second taking of the 
TOEFL. Applicants are responsible for making arrangements to take the test by 
addressing inquiries to TOEFL, P.O. Box 6151, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6151. The 
completed registration form must be returned well in advance of the semester 
for which admission is sought. TOEFL scores may not be more than two vears 
old. On the application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores 
be sent to the GW Office of Admissions 

Admitted students whose first language is not English are also required to take 
an English as a Foreign Language placement test prior to registering at the Uni- 
versity; the placement test is waived for students with a TOEFL score of at least 
600 (paper-based) or 250 (« omputer-based). Depending on the results of this 
test, the student’s academic program may be restricted in number and type of 
courses that can be taken. Students who are required to take English as a For- 
eign Language courses at an intensive level might not be able to take other 
courses during that semester. College credit is not granted for English study 
below the level of standard freshman English courses. 


Financial Certificate—A Financial Certificate and Bank Letter must be com- 
pleted and submitted with the application for admission of all international 
students planning to study at the University under the authorization of either a 
student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. Satisfactory « ompletion and submission 
of the Financial Certificate and Bank Letter are required for the issuance of a 
Form I-20 or IAP-66. 


Readmission 


Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on « ampus after dis- 
continuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions excluded) 
must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from stu- 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for transfer students. 
Students seeking readmission after having attended other institutions of higher 
education in the interim must have complete official transcripts sent to the 
Office of Admissions from all other institutions attended. Students seeking 
readmission as degree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status 
must submit a standard undergraduate degree application and fee, together with 
all entrance credentials not previously received or required. 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect 
at the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission after pre- 
vious enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not since 
registered at another institution. 


Transfer Students 


To be considered for fall admission, undergraduate students from other institu- 
tions should submit the Application: Part 1 by May 1 and Part 2 with required 
credentials by June 1. Corresponding dates for spring are October 1 and 
November 1; for summer, March 1 and April 1. 

A transfer applicant should be in good standing as to scholarship and con- 
duct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. An applicant who 
has attended one or more institutions of higher education must request each reg- 
istrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his or her 
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record, even if credits were not earned or if advanced standing is not desired 
In addition, an applicant must have his or her high school record and College 
Board or ACT test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 
school and testing agency. For more detailed transfer admission requirements, 
see the appropriate school in this Bulletin. 


Policies on Assignment of Credit for Transfer Students 


Where there is no duplication involved, either through course work or exami 
nation, credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other institu 
tions of higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the 
appropriateness of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the insti- 
tution at which the previous work was completed, and the regulations of the 
school of this University in which the credit is to be applied toward a degree. 
Transfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as stated in 
this Bulletin. Credit may be accepted provisionally or may require validation by 
examination or completion of higher-level courses in the same sequence. Trans- 
fer credit will not be assigned for courses completed with a low pass grade (D 
or the equivalent); course work completed in vocational/technical programs 
(e.g., secretarial studies); or sub-freshman-level remedial work. Each school re 
serves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part or to accept credit 
provisionally. All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course re- 
quirements for degrees sought at this Universitv. 

School-specific regulations on transfer credit follow. Any questions should 
be addressed to the school concerned. 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—Applicants who have accumulated at 
least 30 hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally ac- 
credited college or university may be admitted to Columbian College as transfer 
students with advanced standing. Applicants who have ompleted fewer than 30 
hours of acceptable credit must meet the entrance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C— or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in Columbian 
College. No more than 18 credit hours of professional courses completed at 
another institution will be assigned toward a degree in Columbian College. In 
the case of course work completed at a two-year « ollege, no more than 66 hours 
of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree in Columbian 
College. Although a grade of D in a course is not a ceptable for transfer, the 
course may satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D 
will not, however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the Universitv into a de- 
gree program in Columbian College must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 
cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Office of Univer- 
sity Students may be applied toward a degree in Columbian College. 


School of Business and Public Management—Students who have accumulated 
fewer than 30 credit hours of transferable, relevant academic credit must have a 
minimum 2.8 cumulative grade-point average and also meet freshman admission 
standards. Students who have accumulated 30 or more hours of transferable 
credit must have a cumulative grade-point average higher than 2.8. Advanced 
standing may be awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally ac- 
credited colleges or universities for which the student received a grade of C or 
better. A maximum of 90 credit hours may be applied toward a degree, provided 
the credit is comparable to the curricular requirements of the degree. At least 27 
credit hours in required business or accountancy courses must be completed 
while registered in the School of Business and Public Management. Interna- 
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tional students who have completed part or all of the English composition re- 
quirement must take a validation examination through the English Department 
to determine if English advanced standing can be applied toward partial satis- 
faction of their GW degree requirements 

In no case will more than 60 credit hours of advanced standing be granted for 
course work completed at regionally accredited community or junior colleges. 
Certain business courses (one course per area up to a maximum of three courses), 
comparable to this School's courses numbered 101—200, taken at a regionally ac- 
credited community or junior college with an earned grade of C or better, may be 
accepted for credit only after BAdm 197, Strategy Formulation and Implementa- 
tion, is successfully completed with a grade of C or better in the senior year. 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course may 
be used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of credit hours re- 
quired for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may not 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exception to this rule 
is the freshman English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equiv- 
alents), and all accountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses 
at another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this | niversity. 

An international student who is required to take the English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage placement test and fails to pass it will be required to complete success- 
fully the appropriate English composition course or courses, and the assignment 
of credit for any previously completed courses at another institution will be held 
pending completion of this requirement. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de- 
gree program in the School of Business and Public Management must submit to 
the Office of Admissions a formal application for transfer and must be in good 
academic standing, with a cumulative grade-point average of 2.8 or above at the 
time of transfer. Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this Uni- 
versity may be applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are com- 
parable to the curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 credit 
hours of such credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. 
However, in no case will more than 45 credit hours of undergraduate course 
work taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting 
degree requirements in this School. Credit for correspondence or home-study 
courses will not be applied toward a degree in this School 


School of Engineering and Applied Science—To be considered for admission 
as a transfer student, an applicant must be in good standing as to scholarship 
and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended and should 
have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on a 4.0 scale. A student who has 
been academically dismissed will not normally be considered for admission. 

When no duplication is involved, either through course work or examination, 
transfer credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning prior to enrolling at GW. Credit will be 
granted only when such work meets the requirements for the degree sought at 
this University. Courses graded D+, or the equivalent, or lower will not be con- 
sidered for transfer. 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that may 
be assigned, a student must satisfy the 30-credit-hour residence requirement 
and course requirements for the degree sought at George Washington Univer- 
sity. Students should complete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the 
SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records, and present the worksheet to 
the faculty advisor for approval. A limited amount of credit may be assigned for 
selected service school courses. 


Elliott School of International Affairs—Applicants who have accumulated at 
least 30 credit hours (or the equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally 
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accredited college or university may be admitted to the Elliott School of Inter- 
national Affairs as transfer students with advanced standing. Applicants who 
have completed fewer than 30 credit hours of ac eptable credit must meet en 
trance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded foi properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of C- or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the Elliott 
School. In the case of course work« ompleted at a two-year college, no more than 
66 credit hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree 
in this School. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not ac eptable for transfer, the course may 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 
however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de- 
gree program in the Elliott School must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with 
a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or above at the time of transfer. A 
maximum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Office of Uni- 
versity Students may be applied toward a degree in this School. 


Enrollment Deposit 


After notification of acceptance, an enrollment deposit will be required of all 
new full-time undergraduate students. This deposit is due May 1 for freshmen 
entering in the summer or fall semester; it is usually due two weeks after admis- 
sion for transfer students. The deposit is credited toward tuition and orientation 
and is not refundable. Full-time readmitted students are required to submit an 
enrollment deposit that is usually due two weeks after admission. 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
Advanced Placement or Waiver by Examination 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the basis of 
scores on the College Board SAT II subject tests as follows: 


Subject Test Minimum Score Exemption 
American history 650 Waives Hist 71—72 
Writing 710 Waives Engl 10 
French, Spanish 690 | Waives a two-year language 
German, Latin 630 | proficiency requirement 


Note that Columbian College's General Curriculum Requirement in foreign 
languages and cultures is not waived on the basis of these tests. A score of 28 or 


above on the ACT English Usage Test will waive English 10. Advanced stand- 
ing (academic credit) is not assigned on the basis of SAT I or II or ACT results. 


Credit by Examination, from Service Schools, from Noncolle 'giate 
Organizations, and by Nontraditional Methods 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for anv combination of the 
following except as noted below. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score report 
sent to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the stu- 
dent's request, undergraduate credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
Advanced Placement Tests. Test scores below four are not acc epted for assign- 
ment of academic credit. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in 
the secondary schools in May of each year. Normally only students who com- 
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plete a course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the exami- 
nation. Students should arrange for the examination through the secondarv 
school attended or with the College Board, Advanced Placement Tests. CN 
6671, Princeton, N.]. 08541—6671 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exam 
inations are offered in five areas: English « omposition, humanities, mathematics, 
natural sciences, and social sciences and historv. CLEP Subject Examinations 
measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered in 32 
subjects. Students should arrange for the examinations with the College Board, 
College-Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541—6601. 

With the exception of the English composition examination, for which no 
credit is given, credit is assigned for the General Examinations passed at ap- 
proximately the 50th percentile or above. In the School of Business and Public 
Management, credit is not assigned for the mathematics examination. In the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, credit is not assigned for the math- 
ematics or natural sciences examinations 

Credit is assigned, with some ext eptions, for the Subject Examinations passed 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy. Credit for the 
CLEP Subject Examinations may not be earned by passing the examination after 
having taken an equivalent college-level course. See the School of Business and 
Public Management for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to that 
5t hool. 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates—Credit may be as- 
signed for Special Departmental Examinations administered bv Columbian 
College departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University. 

International Baccalaureate—GW awards 6 to 8 credit hours for Higher-level 
scores of 5 and above with the exception of English language. Students who 
have passed English A1 with a grade of 6 or 7 will receive 6 c redit hours for Lit- 
erature; for a grade of 4 or 5, students will receive 3 credit hours. No credit will 
be assigned for English B or for subsidiary-level examination scores. 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled in 
the School of Business and Public Management, credit is assigned for approved 
United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense A« tivity for Non- 
traditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
School of Business and Public Management, a limited amount of credit may be 
assigned for selected service school courses. 


Office of University Students 


The Office of University Students makes on« ampus credit courses available to 
nondegree, visiting students. Non-residents of the United States are required to 
apply to the Office of University Students. Applications can be obtained by con- 
tacting the Office of University Students at 202-994-1972 or through the website 
at http://www.gwu.edu/~ous. There is no application fee. For detailed entrance 
requirements, see the section on the Office of University Students under Other 
Programs and Services in this Bulletin. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution makes up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academii 
year 2002-03. Information on tuition and fees for the summer is published in 
the Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Tuition Fees 


For full-time undergraduate study* during the academic vear 2002-03 in 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (ex« luding its School of Media and 
Public Affairs), the School of Business and Public Management, the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, and the Elliott School of International Af 
fairs: new students and continuing students who entered GW in fall 2001 or 
later, $27,790; continuing students who entered prior to fall 2001, $27,430. Part- 
time and nondegree students are charged at the rate of $877.50 per credit hour 
(excluding SMPA programs). For students with a declared major or minor in the 
School of Media and Public Affairs: new and « ontinuing students who entered 
GW in fall 2001 or later, $28,790 for majors and $28,290 for minors; prior to fall 
2001, $28,430 for majors and $27,930 for minors; the per-credit rate for part- 
time students enrolled in SMPA programs is $907.50. 


Voluntary Library Fee—The Registration Schedule and Invoice includes a volun- 
tary gift for the University libraries. Check the box labeled "Library Gift Decline" 
and omit the amount from your payment if you do not wish to include the library 
gift in your reimbursement to the University. 


Note: Information on the fee structure for « ampus housing and meal plans ap 
pears on page 35. Some courses carry additional fees, such as a laboratory or 
material fee, charged by semester as indicated in course des riptions and the 
Schedule of Classes. Students admitted to the Seven-Year Integrated B.A./M.D. 


program pay a fixed net tuition rate annually; the amount is announced in the 
letter of admission. 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee (all degree candidates) ......................... $60 
Advance deposit, required of each entering or readmitted full-time 
south gl rasta tea eked |”. n MAC cR Ee rias 800 
Orientation fee, charged each entering full-time undergraduate ..... 250 
Student Association fee, per credit hour, to a maximum of $15 per 
PEE e's T A CE RIO c aT toan Cn cs foes. ote oe l 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester......... 80 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence ......... 35 
CNMIUBUUN Top? 7, SF ae bee ae eee es UM ON e eSI 100 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below)............. "AT 75 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason ; 25 
Special Columbian College departmental examination to qualify for 
receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both 100 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ........... 25 
Engineers' Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester .... 8 


*A full-time program is defined as 12-17 credit hours per semester; a part-time program is 
fewer than 12 credits per semester. Undergraduates taking more than 17 credits per semester 
will be charged at the rate of 1 credit hour for each credit exceeding that limit. 1 ndergraduates 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who are required to take 18 or 19 credits in 


some semesters will not be charged for the eighteenth and nineteenth credits 
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English test for international students (when required) 


5tudy abroad fee ó ; 150 
l'ranscript fee £ i 5 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 25 
Replacement of diploma 50 


Payment of Fees 


sters for classes in any semester or session inc urs à financial 


| student who re; 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and fees. as detailed on the 
Schedule and Invoice, is due approximately two weeks prior to the first day of 
classes. Changes to registration that affect ¢ harges to the student's account must 
be recorded through the Office of the Registrar. 

In addition to payment of tuition and fees, the Universitv requires that a stu- 
dent confirm his or her registration. Students whose registrations are not con 
firmed by the third week of the semester mav be canceled from all courses. 
Receipt of the tear-off portion of the Schedule and Invoice. typically mailed 
with the student's payment, is requested for confirmation of registration. All 
students whose registrations are not confirmed are notified in writing that their 
registrations will be canceled and are asked to contact the Student Accounts 
Office immediately 

Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease agree- 
ments signed by the student. Questions conc erning those charges should be 
referred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary and Insti- 
tutional Services, respectively 

l'he University offers several options for payment of tuition and fees in addi- 
tion to payment in full upon re eipt of the Schedule and Invoice or at the time 
ol registration 


Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more credit hours may 
be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arrangements are not required. 
Students who receive GW employee tuition benefits or departmental tuition 
awards are not eligible to participate in this plan unless the student's balance 
after awards are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may use 
the deferred payment plan by paying the minimum amount due for the semes 
ter as specified. The remaining balance plus accrued interest is due by the 
eighth week of classes. Interest on unpaid balances is charged at the rate of 1296 
per annum beginning the first day of classes each semester. If payment in full is 
not received by the end of the eighth week of the semester, interest will con- 
tinue to accrue at the rate previously stated and the account will be assessed a 
$75 late payment fee 


Monthly Payment Plan—This University payment plan is open to all students 
and is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must complete 
and submit an application by August 15 for the academic year or by January 5 
for the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of the appli- 
cation, the University will furnish coupons and return address labels for each 
payment. The monthly payment plan for the academic year begins in June and 
ends in March, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the 
second five applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in No- 
vember and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of 
each month. The student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees 
will be charged provided payments are received as scheduled. Students who en- 
roll in the plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of 
enrollment. Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all acc ounts not 
paid in full by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring 


Third-Party Billing—The University acc epts employer vouchers or purchase 


orders that are not contingent upon receipt of grades. | nder all circumstances, 
g | 
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however, the charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the stu 
dent. Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the University 
will contact the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor 
reimburses him or her for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full 
by the stated due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of regis 
tration. Students whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits or 
teacher tuition remission must pay any remaining balance by the stated due date 
to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of registration 


Accounts that are past due are encumbered by the University. A student 
whose account is encumbered may not register for future semesters and may not 
receive diplomas or transcripts. Accounts that are more than 90 days past due 
are referred to an agency for collection. The student is then responsible for all 
charges due the University as well as all collection costs incurred by the agency 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
charged a returned check fee. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course after the 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the school or divi- 
sion and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice 
(see Withdrawal under Universitv Regulations). Financial aid recipients must 
notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing. No refund of the 
tuition deposit required of entering students is granted. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester i 80% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester 60% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester 40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester 25% 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester None 


2. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition charge, 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference. 

3. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 

4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 

of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 

seven calendar days of the start of a session. No refund will be made for 

courses dropped thereafter. 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees after 
withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
recipients of federal aid; those students should check with the Student 
Accounts Office for the applicable cancellation schedule. 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
as adopted by the American Council on Education. Federal regulations require 
that financial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for 
that semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
a student who does not have a clear financial record 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community 


FINANCIAL AID 


l'he George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance for 
students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic types: awards for academic 
achievement or talent without reference to financial circumstances (merit schol- 
arships) and sc holarships, grants, loans, and employment based on both aca- 
demic achievement and demonstrated financial need. All undergraduate gift aid 
(institutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) requires that the 
recipient be working on the first undergraduate degree and be registered for a 
full-time course load on campus at GW. (Financial aid for study abroad is lim- 
ited and depends on the ty pe of program attended; applicants must attend a ses- 
sion on financial aid for study abroad.) Loans and resident assistantships not 
based on financial need are available. In general, continuation of undergradu- 
ate aid does not extend beyond eight semesters, or the end of the senior year, or 
the number of credits sufficient to graduate, whichever comes first. 

Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, etc.) is taxable to 
the extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, and required books 
and supplies or is dedicated to other costs, such as room and board. Federal 
grants may be taxable if, together with other gift assistance, they exceed the 
allowable costs. In the case of a student who is awarded tuition scholarships, 
grants, or awards from more than one source, the combined amount cannot 
exceed tuition charges; institutional aid will be adjusted to this limit. 

In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good aca- 
demic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University office. 
Awards may be rescinded if satisfac tory academic progress standards are not 
met. Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the 
relevant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. The 
University reserves the right to ask for documentation nec essary to determine 
aid eligibility. Documents submitted as part of aid applications become the 
property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require 
that the University report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the 
appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 

Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is prepared for 
press. Additional information is contained in the Financial Aid Sourcebook and 
the Satisfactory Academic Progress brochure available from the Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance. Future changes in federal regulations or institutional 
policies may alter the application requirements or program guidelines. 


Merit Aid 


The University has merit aid programs of sc holarships and awards for students 
with superior academic credentials or talents. These programs are based en- 
tirely on merit, without regard to financial need. Renewal is dependent on sat- 
isfactory academic progress relevant to the specific award in at least 15 credit 
hours per semester, as stated on the back of the award letter. Merit scholarships, 
including GW-sponsored National Merit Awards, cannot be combined. 
Presidential Academic Scholarships—for incoming freshmen. Partial tuition 
scholarships are awarded to finalists in national academic competitions such as 
National Merit, National Hispanic Scholars, and National Achievement for 
Outstanding Negro Students. Partial tuition awards are also available to other 
outstanding students, including students admitted to the University Honors 
Program and Presidential Science Scholars in Chemistry and Physics. Members 
of Phi Theta Kappa or Alpha Beta Gamma who are transferring from commu- 
nity or junior colleges and have achieved grade-point averages of 3.7 and above 
in 56 transferrable hours will be considered for partial tuition awards. A GPA 
of 2.7 (B—) on 15 earned credits per semester, exclusive of courses not counted 
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toward graduation, is required for renewal of Presidential Academic Scholar- 
ships awarded prior to fall 1999. A GPA of 3.0 (B) on 15 earned credits per se 
mester, exclusive of courses not counted toward graduation, is required for re- 
newal of these scholarships awarded for fall 1999 and thereafter. Renewal of the 
Honors Program Award is determined by the program director; questions 
should be addressed to the University Honors Program 

Merit scholarships are also available to students admitted to the seven-year 
integrated B.A./M.D. and the SEAS/M.D. program; offering a unique fixed 
tuition plan, this arrangement allows families to plan and finance their student's 
undergraduate and medical education. These integrated programs require a 
GPA of 3.0 for renewal. 

Presidential Arts Award—partial tuition awards for incoming freshmen who 
have shown promise in the fine arts and in music, theatre, or dance. A GPA of 
3.0 (B) and the recommendation of the relevant department is required for 
renewal. 

Presidential Scholarships—partial tuition awards in the amount of $10,000 
(limit of $5,000 per semester) are available to « ontinuing students who have com 
pleted two consecutive semesters at GW with a GPA of 3.6 on a minimum of 15 
earned credit hours each semester and who have at least a cumulative GPA of 
3.6. Students are reviewed for this scholarship once a year in May. Students who 
are already receiving merit aid from the University are ineligible for this award. 

Awards for Phi Beta Kappa—$2,000 awards for the senior year are made to 
students who are elected to Phi Beta Kappa in their junior year and who are not 
receiving another merit scholarship. 

Elliott Engineering Honor Scholarships—$10,000 awards are offered to out 
standing incoming SEAS students with 30 or more transferable credit hours and 
a minimum of 3 credits of college-level chemistry or physics and 6 credits of 
college-level calculus or higher math. Awards may be renewed by current re- 
cipients who maintain the required GPA of 3.0 in 15 credits per semester, pro 
vided the recipient is enrolled full time in an engineering curriculum 

The J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Scholarship to the University of Oxford is 
awarded each spring to a graduating senior or recent graduate through a com- 
petitive process upon the nominee's acceptance to Oxford. To be eligible, ap 
plicants must have applied for the Rhodes or British Marshall Scholarships. All 
of these competitions require high academic standing, evidence of leadership, 
and dedication to the larger society through community service. The Shapiro 
Scholarship provides up to two years of study at Oxford, equivalent to the 
Rhodes Scholarship. The J.B. and Maurice C Shapiro Endowment funds two 
scholarships per year—one new and one renewal. The Shapiro Scholarship pro- 
gram began in 1992. 

The Bender Scholarship to the University of Cambridge is funded by an en 
dowment, the Bender S« holarship Fund. Every other year, the Bender Scholar- 
ship is open for competition. Graduating seniors, recent graduates, and third- 
year law students who participated in the Rhodes and/or British Marshall 
competitions are eligible for the Bender S« holarship. l'he endowed scholarship 
provides for up to two years of study at the University of Cambridge. The award 
provides for an educational experience equivalent to that of a British Marshall 
Scholar attending Cambridge. The Bender S« holarship criteria are high aca- 
demic achievement, evidence of leadership skills or potential, and community 
service. The first GW Bender Scholar attended Cambridge in 1992. 

Pembroke/GW Program—The George Washington University established a 
special relationship with Pembroke College in Oxford, whereby up to six GW 
juniors would be placed at the College for one vear and enrolled as fully 
matriculated students of the University of Oxford. These placements are 
determined in an annual competition that takes place in the fall. The Committee 
evaluating candidates forwards to Pembroke College applications of the final- 


ists. Pembroke then makes the final decision on placements. As of spring 2001, 
22 GW students have spent a year at Oxford in this program, with more enter- 
ing in the 2001-02 academic vear 


Need-Based Aid 


The University offers extensive programs of sc holarships, grants, loans, and em- 
ployment based upon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
Federal Perkins Loan, Federal Pell Grant, Federal Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grant, Federal Family Education Loans, and the Federal Work- 
Study program. All applicants are required to file both the PROFILE and the 
Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). designating GW to receive 
their information, and to supply copies of signed federal income tax returns and 
W2 forms for the current tax year for student and parents (if dependent). For 
family members employed by an international organization. a letter is required 
from the employer certifying salary and all benefits. Continuing students also 
need to submit a GW Financial Aid Application. 

Incoming freshmen must file applications and supporting credentials for finan- 
cial aid by January 31 for the next academic year; transfer students, by April 1. 
Continuing students must file the PROFILE and FAFSA forms by April 15, and 
submit the GW Financial Aid Application for Continuing Undergraduate 
Students and supporting tax documents to the Office of Student Financial Assis- 
tance no later than April 17. March 1 is the deadline for the summer sessions, 
Summer aid is limited to federal or alternative loans. A student must reapply each 
year for all need-based aid, including need-based sc holarships; renewal is con- 
tingent upon funds being available when the student completes the application. 


University Scholarships 


Full and partial tuition scholarships begin in the fall semester and may be re- 
newed through the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the published 
deadlines, maintains a B— average or better, ¢ ompletes 15 credits per semester, 
and continues to demonstrate financial need. All applicants for need-based aid 
are considered for these awards. 


Sherman Page Allen Memorial S holarship Fund 
American Association of Cost Engineers S holarship 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship 

Byron Andrews Scholarship 

D.F. and J.D. Antonelli Scholarship Fund 

Athletic Scholarship Fund 

Atlantic Research Corporation Sc holarship 

Stanley M. Baer Scholarship in Electrical Engineering 
Sigrid Weeks Benson Scholarship 

Board of Trustees Sc holarship 

Gail E. Boggs Engineering Scholarship 

Bou Family Foundation S« holarship 

Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation S holarship Fund 
A.D. Britt Scholarship Fund 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 
Barbara Willmarth Callahan Scholarship Fund 
Mary Ellen Caplin Scholarship 

Elsie M. Carper Undergraduate Scholarship Fund 
Emma K, Carr S holarships 

Henry Harding Carter S holarship 

Maria M. Carter Scholarship 

Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation S holarship 
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James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 
College Women's Scholarship Fund 
Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 
Janet McWilliams S« holarship Fund 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund 
Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship 
Isaac Davis Scholarship 
Bertha B. Day Scholarship in Civil Engineering 
District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship in 
Accounting 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship 
Robert Farnham Scholarship 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chapter— 
Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 
Dean James Harold Fox Scholarship 
Geico Achievement Award 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 
GW Tennis Alumni Association S holarship 
Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Scholarship Fund 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship 
Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 
Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship 
Theo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship 
Hazelton Scholarship 
Adele Melbourne Holmes Native American Scholarship 
George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones S« holarship Fund 
Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 
David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund 
Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 
Amos Kendall Scholarship 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW 
Thaddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner Scholarship Fund 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship 
Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 
Maud E. McPherson Scholarship 
Mensh Family Scholarship 
A. Morehouse Scholarship 


E. K. Morris Education Fund Sch: larships 
Lee Nowak Scholarship Fund 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr S holarships 

Henry and Caroline Orth Si holarship Fund 

Thornton Owen St holarship 

Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America S holarship 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund 

James and Theodore Pedas S« holarship 

Phi Delta Gamma S holarships 

Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Si holarship Fund 

Levin M. Powell St holarships 

Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc.. S holarship 

Henry Whitefield Samson St holarship Fund 

Scottish Rite of Freemasonry S holarship Fund 

Cecelia M. Sehrt S holarship Fund 

Sejong Scholarship Fund 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships 

Mildred Shott S« holarship Fund 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Se holarships 
Myrna Sislen Guitar Scholarship 

Margaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship 

David Spencer Scholarship 
George Steiner Scholarship in Music 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship 
Charles Clinton Swisher S holarships 
21st Century D.C. Scholars Program 
U.S. Office of Education Traineeships 
University Award for Phi Beta Kappa 
University Players S holarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette 


William Walker Scholarship 


The Washington Post/Eastern High School Incentive S holarship Program 


Wanda Webb Memorial Se holarship 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Sc holarship Fund 
John Withington Scholarship 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association S holarship 
William G. Woodford Scholarship 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship 

Zonta Club Scholarship 


Barbara Jackman Zuckert Scholarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Students 


Other Academic Awards and Grants 


Fannie Mae/H.D. Woodson High School Grant 
George Washington University Tuition Grant 

GW Partners in Academic Leadership Tuition Grants 
GW Residence Hall Award 

Marriott Foundation Grant 


Activity Awards 


Students who participate in cheerleading, debate, or the Pep Band will be 
considered for activity awards during the semesters they are actively involved. 
Additional information and eligibility requirements can be obtained from the 


directors of the programs. 


Cheerleading Award 
George F. Henigan Award in Debate 
Pep Band Award 
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GW Family Tuition Grant 


Families with two or more dependent children simultaneously enrolled as full 
time undergraduates in a first-time degree program at The George Washington 
University can apply for the GW Family Grant for the younger sibling(s). This 
is a half-tuition grant that can be awarded for the full academic year or for the 
fall or spring semester only and requires that all students being considered are 
charged the full tuition flat rate for their program. The grant is contingent on the 
recipient's and his or her sibling(s)’ maintaining a 2.0 grade-point average and 
reapplying by the deadline. Contact the Office of Student Financial Assistance 
for an application, which includes submission of a copy of the parents' federal 
tax return as verification of the dependent status of the students. International 
students must provide certification that they are dependent siblings either from 
their parents' employer (if an embassy or international organization such as the 
World Bank or International Monetary Fund) or from GW's International Ser 

vices Office. The deadline is July 1 preceding the academic year; applications 
received after the deadline are awarded on a funds-available basis 


Community Facilitators 


Available to juniors and seniors in any field of study who are interested in work- 
ing in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but 
basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administration. 
Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the academic year. All 
positions are part time, and staff members are required to enroll as full-time stu- 
dents in degree programs. Further information may be obtained from the Com- 
munity Living and Learning Center. 


Loan Funds 


Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible parti« 
ipant in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. This is a variable interest rate loan 
currently capped at 8.2596; repayment is up to 10 years. Eligible students may 
apply for up to $2,625 as freshmen, $3,500 as sophomores, and $5,500 as juniors 
and seniors. For students who receive Subsidized Stafford funds as part of their 
need-based financial aid award, the government pays the interest while they are 
enrolled in school at least half-time and for six months afterward. Students in- 
eligible, or only partly eligible, for subsidized funds may apply for an Unsubsi 
dized Stafford Loan up to the same limits to cover their family contribution. 
Terms and conditions are the same, except that the student borrower is respon- 
sible for all interest that accrues on the unsubsidized loan from the date it is dis 
bursed; deferments are available. Independent students (and students whose 
parents are denied a PLUS loan) are eligible to borrow additional Unsubsidized 
Stafford funds of $4,000 as freshmen and sophomores and $5,000 as juniors and 
seniors. 

Federal Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLUS)—George Washing- 
ton University also participates in the PLUS program. This is a government- 
sponsored loan that can be used to supplement the student's Federal Stafford 
Loan or to help with the family contribution. It is a credit-based, variable-rate 
loan currently capped at 996 for first-time borrowers. Each academic year, par- 
ents without an adverse credit history may apply for a PLUS loan up to the cost 
of education, minus financial aid, for each dependent child attending college at 
least half-time. Loan repayment begins within 60 days of the last disbursement 
and the maximum repayment term is 10 years. 

Please note that Federal Stafford (Subsidized and Unsubsidized) and Federal 
PLUS loans are made by lenders, including banks, credit unions, and savings 
and loan associations. The loans are insured by a guaranty agency and reinsured 
by the federal government; origination fees are deducted from loan proceeds 


prior to disbursement. Families who intend to use loan funds for payment of 
University charges at time of registration should submit a loan application and 
all supporting documents to the Office of Student Financial Assistance no later 
than May 1 for the fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, or March 1 
for summer sessions. 

Note that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Stafford and 
PLUS loans. Recipients of one-semester-only loans, however, receive the loan 
proceeds in a single disbursement. Federal regulations require loan proration if 
the student's last loan period is less than a full academic vear. Students mav not 
borrow against or take out an emergency loan on their next semester's loan dis- 
bursement until the first day of classes of that term 

The George Washington University Plan—In partnership with our preferred 
lenders, the GW Plan is a loan that offers attractive interest rates. Students 
and/or families should compare the Stafford, PLUS, and this program to deter- 
mine which offers the best interest rate and payment options that fit into the 
family budget. The plan allows you to obtain up to 10096 of GW's annual under- 
graduate cost of attendance less any current financial assistance. 

Other Loan Funds—The following loan funds are available to degree stu- 
dents. Complete information regarding each loan is available from the Office of 
Student Financial Assistance, Fiscal Section 


George F. Henigan Loan Fund 
International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 

Jack and Anne Morton Loan Fund 

Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


In addition, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 
through the GW Multicultural Student Services Center. 


Student Employment 


The University participates in the Federal Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. Work—study 
job placement is handled by the Career Center. In addition, the Career Center 
maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time positions available in the 
Washington area for undergraduate and graduate students. After registration, 
students may apply at the Career Center for interviews and referrals to positions 
for which they are qualified. 


International Students 


Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
completed two semesters of full-time work (30 credit hours) at this University 
with a C average are eligible to apply for University and Alumni Awards. Aid 
is awarded in the spring for the following academic year. See instructions for 
applying for undergraduate financial aid, above. For those not filing a U.S. tax 
return, a letter from the employer, certifying salary and benefits, is required. 

The maximum award for an international student is $10,000 including any 
merit scholarship offered at the time of admission. 

Students who wish to study in the United States should have sufficient funds 
available to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a college 
or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (September-May) 
was $37,293 in 2001-2002 and will be higher in 2002-2003; generally speaking, 
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expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which 
includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses, but not 
travel, holiday, or medical expenses 


Veterans Benefits 


Che Veterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
active-duty personnel, veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally 
disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. 
his office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the 
Veterans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, 
veterans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor 
prior to submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such stu 
dents should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor: it 
sets forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be 
made to the Veterans Administration and includes other information of general 
interest. Eligible students should be aware they must be admitted to a degree 
seeking program by the start of their third semester in order to continue receiv 
ing veterans benefits. 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for stu- 
dents, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and student 
grievance procedures, assists students in resolving complex issues, and sup- 
ports nonacademic program development. Staff members are well informed on 
University policies and the various student services provided on campus, en- 
abling them to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning gen- 
eral student life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to 
graduate and professional schools can be obtained from this office. The Office 
of the Dean of Students oversees the Community Living and Learning Center. 


Campus Housing 


Complete information concerning the University's residence halls is available 
from the GW Community Living and Learning Center (CLLC). Its website ad- 
dress is http://gwired.gwu.edu/cllc. CLLC offers safe residence hall facilities 
and a diverse range of community living environments and co-curricular ini- 
tiatives designed to promote student growth and development. Among the of- 
fices and services contained within CLLC are the areas of Freshmen Services, 
Housing Services, Student Judicial Services, and Summer Housing Services. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The student 
will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence hall in- 
formation, an application for residence hall space or apartment accommoda- 
tion, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. 

Rooms and apartments are available for the academic year, with assignments 
on à first-come, first-served basis. License agreement payment must be made in 
late July for the fall semester, unless the student elects the 10-month payment 
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plan. Please check with Student Accounts for details regarding the 10-month 
payment plan 

Charges for residence hall space are determined by hall, room size, and ameni 
ties, with the 2001-02 most prevalent cost set at $6,130 for the academic year. 
In the apartment halls the 2001—02 most prevalent charge per student is set at 
$7,160 for the academic year, with prices ranging higher and lower according 
to the space and amenities provided. Exact costs for the 2002-2003 academic 
year will be announced 


GW Dining Services 


Freshmen, sophomores, and juniors residing in on-campus housing are required 
to select a meal plan. All students may choose from a number of meal plans that 
are newly structured to offer convenience and flexibility. At a later date, meal plan 
prices for the 2002—03 academic year will be published by GW Dining Services. 
For planning purposes, freshmen should budget $2,700 to $3,200 for the aca- 
demic year. 


Student Health Service 


l'he Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat most of stu- 
dents' medical problems. Visits should be arranged by appointment; urgent 
problems may be seen on a walk-in basis if necessary. Charges for visits, lab- 
work, and medication apply. Psychiatric evaluation and short-term therapy ap- 
pointments and crisis intervention are available. Health education and outreach 
programs on a variety of topics are provided throughout the year. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health Ser- 
vice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University Hos- 
pital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-« ampus pro- 
grams and continuing education programs are not eligible. Bills incurred both 
in and outside of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, labora- 
tory work, and office visits to private physicians) are the responsibility of the 
student. Additional information about the Student Health Service can be found 
at http://gwired.gwu.edu/shs. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The University recommends that all students be covered by health and accident 
insurance. For information on health insurance offered through the University, 
students should contact the Chickering Group at 1-800-213-0579. 


Immunization Requirements 


The District of Columbia Immunization Law requires that all students under the 
age of 26 have a record on file with the Student Health Service documenting a 
current tetanus/diphtheria booster (within 10 years prior to initial registration) 
and two doses of vaccine against measles, mumps, and rubella that were given 
after the first birthday. The Health Service recommends that students be im- 
munized against hepatitis B and varicella and that residence hall students be 
immunized against meningitis. The Health Service can give any needed inocu- 
lations on a fee-for-service basis. Students who have not provided proof of nec- 
essary immunization by the end of the second week of classes may be removed 
from classes until such proof is given and will be encumbered by the Student 
Health Service and will not be able to register for the next semester until such 
proof is given. 


University Counseling Center 


University Counseling Center services help students resolve personal, social, 
career, and study problems that can interfere with their academic progress and 
success. Services include workshops and groups on topics such as time man- 
agement, study skills, procrastination prevention, family and relationship is 
sues, choosing a career, stress management, conflict management, and self- 
esteem/self-development; and clinical services, including crisis intervention 
and brief personal counseling for issues related to college life. The Center offers 
consultation and training programs for student, faculty, and staff groups. Career 
counseling and referral services are available to GW students, faculty, staff, 
alumni, and individuals from the greater Washington community. The Center 
provides self-help pamphlets, books, and tapes through its personal development 
program. Students can apply for tutors through the Peer Tutoring Service, which 
is coordinated by the Center. The Peer Tutoring Service matches tutors with stu- 
dents requesting assistance for specific academic courses. All student tutors are 
selected by the faculty and trained by the Center. Further information about all 
services and links to other psychoeducational materials can be obtained by vis- 
iting the Center's website at http://gwired.gwu.edu/counsel. 


Career Center 


The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches job search strate- 
gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and prospective 
employers through its many services. Services include full- and part-time job 
listings; internship listings; career consulting; workshops (including job search 
strategies, letters and resumes, and effective interviewing); the career resource 
room; on-campus recruiting; resume referral; resume critiques; the work- 
study program; cooperative education; computer- and Internet-based job re- 
sources; and a credentials service that supports graduate/professional school 
applications. Further information on the Career Center is at http://gwired.gwu. 
edu/career. 


International Services Office 


The International Services Office provides services to GW's international stu- 
dents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides adv ising on a variety of 
personal issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, academic 
concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and information on 
U.S. government requirements and regulations specific to the international 
community; conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and 
working in the United States; and serves as a resource center for the I niversity 
community on issues of cross-cultural understanding. 


Disability Support Services 


Disability Support Services provides and coordinates support services for stu- 
dents with a wide variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily disabled by 
injury or illness. Accommodations are available through DSS to facilitate aca- 
demic access for students with disabilities. Services provided without charge to 
the student may include orientation to campus, registration assistance, read- 
ers, interpreters, scribes, learning disabilities advising, adaptive materials and 
equipment, assistance with note taking, laboratory assistance, test accommoda- 
tions, regular advising, and referrals. DSS does not provide content tutoring, al- 
though it is available on a fee basis from other campus resources. The University 
does not pay for personal attendant care. DSS is located on the 2nd floor of the 
Marvin Center and is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays and at other times 
by appointment. 


Multicultural Student Services Center 


The Multicultural Student Services Center provides academic, co-curricular 
and personal support services for all GW minority students to enhance minor 

ity student life at GW. Through the Center, minority students receive orientation 
to the various University resources, and are made aware of the many cultural ac 

tivities and programs that exist on campus and in the greater metropolitan area 
The Center provides professional and peer counseling, course advising, tutorial 
referrals, and campus and community mentoring programs. The staff is available 
to address students' academic and personal concerns 


The Multicultural Student Services Center also provides a wide range of ser 
vices, educational programming, and social and cultural activities to enhance 


the multicultural ideals or cultural heritage, racial understanding, academic ex 


cellence, and continuous personal development for all students. The Center 
oversees the Diversity Program Clearinghouse, which supports various pro- 
grams designed to educate the campus in areas of cultural diversity and socio- 
economic issues. The Center houses a resource center with reference books and 
instructional materials, and coordinates various preparatory and precollege 
programs. 

High School/College Internship Program—The Multicultural Student Ser- 
vices Center oversees the High School/College Internship Program (HI/SCIP), 
which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school seniors. Par 
ticipants enroll at GW as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of 6 credit 
hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Application to 
the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high school guidance office, 
and decisions are made by the Office of Admissions. 


Student Activities Center 


The Student Activities Center furthers the educational 
sity by offering programs, services, and facilities that foster the social and cul 
tural development and school spirit of members of the University community. 
Staff members assist individual students and « ampus organizations with event 
planning, program coordination, and participation in special projects 
Programs and activities include advisement of campus organizations, regis- 


mission of the Univer- 


tration of student organizations, planning and coordination of major campus 
events, and oversight of Greek Affairs, Colonial Inauguration, the Presidential 
Administrative Fellows Program, band and cheerleading, and intramural and 
club sports. Additional information about the services offered by the Student 
Activities Center, and about the various student organizations and committees, 
can be obtained from the Student Planner and Handbook 

Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and ap- 
pointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources for 
student programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides 
funding for activities presented by various campus organizations and encour- 
ages student participation in program planning through involvement in com 
mittees on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, political affairs, and pub 
lic relations. 

Student Government—The George Washington University Student Asso- 
ciation is made up of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu- 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various services for 
students, such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student 
Advocate Service. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committees, 
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of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 
to the University community as a whole. 

Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved with 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are approximately 
270 registered organizations on campus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, political, service, 
sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as social 
fraternities and sororities. 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin Center 
offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni. and 
University guests. The Center’s wide range of facilities includes dining loca- 
tions, a theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, conference and 
meeting rooms, Information Center, Colonnade Gallery, travel agency, « omputer 
store, bookstore, and Student Organization Resource Center. 

The Marvin Center provides facilities for programs conducted by the Univer 
sity Program Board, by academic departments that include the performing arts, 
and by other University organizations. The operation of the Marvin Center is 
overseen by Student and Academic Support Services 

The Marvin Center Governing Board is a representative body composed of 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works closely with the Center’s 
staff in the review and development of policies, guidelines, and procedures that 
direct the operation of the Center. 


Religious Life 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to participate in the religious organizations of 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form 
a link between the University and the religious community. The advisors of 
the religious organizations are available for « ounseling and together constitute 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religious services 
and special observances are also provided for the Universitv communitv as 
announced. 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audito- 
rium and in the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits 
are presented each semester. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each vear. Other concerts 
are held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith 
Center. 

Dance—The Department of Theatre and Dance presents major dance concerts, 
informal studio performances, experimental events, television appearances, 
and lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to participate and have the 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical as- 
pects of dance productions. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The Universitv Singers, University 
Band, Jazz Band, and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses 
or as cocurricular activities. All of these organizations present major perfor- 
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mances to the University community several times a year, including regular 
winter and spring concerts. Chamber groups and jazz combos are regularly 
available for participation by all students. 

Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various com- 
mittees and in cooperation with other « ampus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events 

l'heatre—The Department of Theatre and Dance produces four major plays 
and musicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental 
plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate 
in all aspects of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. de- 
grees for some of their production work 


Athletics, Recreation, and Intramurals 


The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, including 
courts for basketball, volleyball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming 
pool; gymnastics and weight rooms; racquetball and squash courts; and a sauna 
and lockers. In addition, the Student Activities Center sponsors a broad program 
of intramural and recreational activities held in the Smith Center and designed 
to accommodate various levels of skill, experience, and interest 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA), the Eastern College Athletic Conference (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 
Conference. Its intercollegiate varsity teams compete against major universities 
throughout the region and nation in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, 
tennis, golf, cross-country, crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball, 
and gymnastics. 


OTHER PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


The major sections that follow describe the undergraduate programs and courses 
offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and 
Public Management, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the 
Elliott School of International Affairs. This section briefly indicates some of the 
University's additional programs, services, and administrative units. 


The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College 


The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College is located just 
three miles from the main campus at Foggy Bottom on the 26-acre campus of 
what was formerly Mount Vernon College. GW at MVC offers a distinct envi- 
ronment within the University, and certain of its programs and opportunities 
are offered exclusively there, along with a rich selection of courses that meet 
general curriculum requirements across the University. All academic programs 
offered on the Mount Vernon campus are fully integrated into those of the 
schools of the University, and students' participation in classes and activities 
of the Foggy Bottom campus is encouraged. The University Honors Program 
also maintains an office on the Mount Vernon campus and offers a wide variety 
of courses there. 
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GW at MVC provides the benefits of small classes, close facultv-student rela 
tionships, and mentoring and leadership opportunities. While University gen 
eral curriculum courses at GW at MVC are open to all Foggy Bottom students, 
course registration priority is given to GW at MVC students. Special GW at MV( 
programs and courses are designed particularly for women. 

GW at MVC offers a set of residential experiences under the Elizabeth Somers 
Women's Leadership programs. The following Women's Leadership programs 
are under way or under development: Women in International Leadership, 
Women in Politics and Policy, Women in the Arts, Women in Science and Tech 
nology, and Women and Leadership II. Each provides a one-year liv ing and 
learning experience that offers a set of courses linked around the theme of 
women's leadership, historical as well as contemporary. Thirty women live to 
gether in one residence hall at GW at MVC, taking several academic courses to 
gether. The program courses fulfill certain general requirements in all the under 
graduate schools. The teaching assistants for the academic courses also live 
together with the students in the residence hall, developing co-curricular a 
tivities that emphasize the supportive community, tying together the various 
strands of the program. The intent of this program is to create an integrated com 
munity, which encourages classroom discussions to spill freely over into the 
residence hall. 

The Student Development Center coordinates student support services for 
GW at MVC, including the development of programs and services that create a 
distinctive environment for students on the Mount Vernon ampus, cooperative 
programming with the Foggy Bottom campus, and the cultivation of leadership 
and community service opportunities for students. 


University Honors Program 


The University Honors Program is an enhanced educational program open to 
students enrolled in anv of the undergraduate schools at The George Washing 

ton University. The Program offers a special series of courses that are designed 
to enhance the education of undergraduate students. Members of the Honors 
Program take one or more of these courses each semester as part of their under 

graduate course of study. The courses range from small seminars that fulfill 
general curriculum requirements to special, cross-disc iplinary courses. 

In addition, the University Honors Program offers its students special acade 
mic activities, such as the University Symposium, a weekend-long event that in 
cludes public lectures, class discussions, and student presentations on a selected 
topic or theme. The Program administers two residential learning programs, the 
Roots of Western Civilization and the Fulbright International Affairs Floor. In 
these residential programs, both Honors and non-Honors first-vear students have 
the opportunity to live with students with similar academic interests. Select 
undergraduates may join faculty and graduate students in the Universitv Semi- 
nars Series, a special program overseen by the University Honors Program. 

Students must apply for admission to the University Honors Program. Enter- 
ing freshmen who are in the top 1096 of their high school class or have achieved 
SAT scores above the 85th percentile may apply to the University Honors Pro- 
gram when they apply for admission to the University. Current GW students 
who have achieved a cumulative GPA of 3.4 or higher and have at least four se- 
mesters left before graduating may apply to the program; students may apply at 
the end of September for admission in the spring semester and at the end of Jan- 
uary for admission in the fall semester. The University Honors Program accepts 
a limited number of transfer students who may apply when they seek admis- 
sion to the University. The program has special advisors to help students plan 
their majors and prepare for graduate study and fellowship work. 
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Scholastic requirements for remaining in the University Honors Program are 
listed under the major head of Honors in the course listings section. 

\ complete des: ription ofthe University Honors Program is given in the Hon- 
ors Program Handbook, available at the Honors Office or through its website: 
http://www.gwu.edu/~uhpwww/. The Honors Program website also gives a list 
of current classes and activities of the Honors Program 


Enosinian Scholars 


Named for the first undergraduate academic society established at The George 
Washington University in 1822, the Enosinian Scholars Program is a special 
senior-year thesis program that requires two semesters of research, a written the- 
sis, and an oral examination with outside reviewers. Students in the Enosinian 
Scholars Program may also pursue Special Honors in their department or pro- 
gram. The University Honors Program administers the Enosinian Scholars 
Program. Admissions to the Enosinian Scholars Program is by application; 


check with the University Honors Program Office. 


Residential Educational Programs 


l'he University offers several enhanced programs in which 15 to 30 first-vear 
students reside together on one floor of a residence hall and take a common class 
or series of classes. In most cases, the program is lead by a graduate teaching as- 
sistant who resides with the students. The programs currently offered by the 
University follow (sponsors are listed in parentheses): Roots of Western Civi- 
lization (University Honors Program), JWF International Affairs (University 
Honors Program/Elliott School of International Affairs), Politics and Values 
(Political Science Department), and Elizabeth Somers Women's Leadership 
Programs (Mount Vernon Campus Dean's Office). Further information about 
any program may be obtained from its sponsor. 


Joint Degree Programs 


Several joint degree programs are available to undergraduates. Five-year bach- 
elor’s/master’s programs include the B.S./M.A. in economics, the B.S./M.S. in 
systems engineering/engineering management, the B.A./M.A. in art or psychol- 
ogy/art therapy, the B.S./M.S.F.S. in forensic chemistry (chemistry/forensic sci- 
ences), and the B.B.A./M.S.I.S.T., B.B.A./M.T.A., and B.B.A./M.P.A. See the 
department or school concerned for specific program requirements. 

Two joint degree programs are available for study toward the Doctor of 
Medicine degree: the integrated B.A./M.D. program described under Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, and the early selection program described under 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


A program of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 
sity to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students must be 
enrolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be eli- 
gible to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields generally 
consist of 12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with 
scholarship requirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon sat- 
isfactory completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of study 
and the courses taken in support of the field are entered on the student's tran- 
script. For further information, see the brochure "Secondary Fields of Study" 
available in the offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. 


Summer Sessions 


Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the 
University. Summer Sessions also offers special programs that are not available 
during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day and 
evening hours. Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring se 
mester may register for the following Summer Sessions without special appli 
cation. Those who wish degree status may seek admission from the appropriate 
school within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree 
at the University may apply through the “Quick Entry" process described in the 
Summer Sessions Announcement. For a complete statement concerning sum 
mer term work, see the Summer Sessions Announcement available bv request 
by contacting 202-994-6360 or sumprogs@gwu.edu. Information is also avail 
able through the GW Summer Sessions website: http://www.summer.gwu.edu 


Study Abroad 


Students who wish to study abroad during the academic year should contact the 
Office for Study Abroad for information concerning eligibility, appropriate pro- 
cedures, and requirements for participation. Students must have a 2.5 cumula 
tive grade point average and second-semester sophomore status at the time of 
application to be approved for study abroad. Students who have a significant 
disciplinary history or who are on academic or disciplinary probation at the 
time of application are not eligible to study abroad. All programs of study 
abroad must be approved on the required forms by the appropriate faculty and 
administrative personnel prior to departure. Course credits earned in autho- 
rized programs with a C or above are transferable toward the appropriate degree 
at The George Washington University, provided there is no duplication of work 
done previously and faculty have approved each course with a GW course 
equivalent. Participants agree to abide by all procedures and regulations for 
study abroad as indicated in the Study Abroad Handbook, Memorandum of 
Agreement, and Participation Agreement distributed through the Office for 
Study Abroad. In addition to academic year programs, study abroad is avail- 
able at varying locations during the summer. Information on GW summer pro 
grams abroad is available in the GW Summer Sessions Announcement. 


Office of University Students 


rhe Office of University Students makes on-campus, credit-bearing courses 
available to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University. 
Such students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking 
courses to enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They 
may be candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special 
work as part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated 
elsewhere, taking courses for transfer to their own institution or preparing for 
graduate work. 

The Office of University Students requires a minimum registration of 3 credit 
hours per semester or session, except in special circumstances as approved by 
the director. Medical and law courses are not available to nondegree students. 


Entrance Requirements—The Office of University Students requires visiting, 
nondegree applicants to have appropriate academic preparation prior to enroll- 
ment. Prerequisites are specified in the departmental course descriptions in this 
Bulletin. Contact the specific department for further information regarding ap- 
propriate academic background for a particular course. In addition, the applicant 
who has previously attended this or another college or university must be in 
good standing at that institution. An applicant who has been suspended from 
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any educational institution for poor scholarship will not be considered for ad- 
mission for one calendar year after the effective date of the suspension. An ap- 
plicant who has been denied undergraduate admission within this Universitv 
will not be considered for admission as a nondegree student for the same se- 
mester for which the application was denied. Applications for admission 
through the Office of University Students for a fall or spring semester are nec- 
essary for high school students and for international students. International 
nondegree students should obtain the form from and return it to the Office of 
University Students. High school students should obtain the form from and 
return it to the Office of Admissions. There is no application fee. For informa- 
tion on registration, please refer to the Schedule of Classes or visit http://www. 
gwu.edu/-ous. 


Tuition and Fees—For information regarding fall and spring semester tuition 
and fees, see Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. For information 
regarding summer tuition and fees, see the Summer Sessions Announcement, 
available by request, by contacting 202-994-6360 or sumprogs@gwu.edu. Infor- 
mation is also available through the GW Summer Sessions website: http://www. 
summer.gwu.edu. 


Regulations—Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint them- 
selves with the regulations concerning attendance and withdrawal under Uni- 
versity Regulations in this Bulletin. 

The deadline for adding a course during the regular fall and spring semester 
is the end of the second week of classes. A course dropped during the first four 
weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. A course dropped after 
the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week will be assigned the grade 
of W (Authorized Withdrawal). The deadline for dropping a course without aca- 
demic penalty is the end of the eighth week of classes. The deadline for complete 
withdrawal from a student's entire program of courses without academic penalty 
is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

If a grade of I (Incomplete) is assigned, the instructor normally sets a period 
(maximum of one year) within which the unc ompleted work must be made up. 
An Incomplete that is not changed within one calendar year becomes a grade of 
IF on the student’s record. 

All adjustments to course schedules during a regular summer session must be 
made within the first seven days of the official start of classes. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Univer- 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. Eleven universities in the Wash- 
ington area—American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet 
University, George Mason University, George Washington University, George- 
town University, Howard University, Marymount University, Southeastern 
University, the University of the District of Columbia, and the University of 
Maryland—are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the 
use of their respective facilities; Trinity College is an associate member of the 
Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of 
these institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings 
the particular courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to reg- 
ulations of the school in which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited 
to degree candidates. Law and medical students are excluded from participation, 
except for LL.M. candidates. See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations 
and information concerning registration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the in- 
stitution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 
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their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 
visited institutions 

George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium 
in the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC pro- 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard 
University. Scholarships are available. Those interested should contact the 
ROTC enrollment officer at one of these universities. Limited credit for such 
courses (primarily advanced ROTC) may be assigned for electives to meet de- 
gree requirements at George Washington University; prior approval is required 
by the dean of the school in which the student is enrolled. 


The University Libraries 


The George Washington University is a member of the Association of Research 
Libraries. The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin 
Gelman Library (the general library of the University), Jacob Burns Law Li- 
brary, Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, and Eckles Memorial Library 
on the Mount Vernon « ampus 

These collections contain over 2 million volumes. University appropriations 
supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research materials in the social 
sciences, the humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from manv sources 
have enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment for the 
Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The 
libraries hold over 18,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained from the 
GW Information System, Gelman home page, and at library service desks. Indi- 
vidual and class instruction in the use of the library and orientation to library 
facilities are given by librarians upon request as well as through print, media, 
and computer-assisted instruction. The libraries strive to fulfill the curricular 
and research needs and interests of the students. Through computerized 
searches of bibliographic databases, students identify and locate desired re- 
search materials not easily found through more traditional methods. The staff 
assists all members of the University in using the rich resources of the Wash- 
ington area and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 

Students, faculty, and staff at George Washington University (exc ept law and 
medical students) may borrow directly from the main campus libraries of six 
other academic institutions in the Washington Research Library Consortium 
(WRLC). Students may also obtain books and journal articles on interlibrary 
loan from other libraries in the area and throughout the United States. 

ALADIN is the electronic library resource of WRLC and contains the com- 
bined on-line catalog of the seven member universities with more than 4.3 mil- 
lion records, as well as a rich array of electronic databases, indexes, and full 
texts. ALADIN can be accessed from numerous computers in the libraries as 
well as remotely from on and off campus. 


Information Technology Services 


Information Technology (IT) Services provides technical assistance and train- 
ing to users of technology within the GW community. Students, facultv, and 
staff are eligible to receive electronic mail accounts through IT Services. A 
variety of training options include free seminars on commonlv used systems, 
walk-in and ov er-the-phone assistance, and a virtual help desk. 


Center for Academic Technologies 


The Center for Academic Technologies supports all aspects of instruction, in- 
cluding assisting faculty in the development of new teaching approaches and 


materials and the operation of the Univ« V techi 
classrooms and computer laboratories, which are av ible to 
class projects and individual researc} 

GW Television 

rhe primary television and multimedia re Cé 

vision, a state-of-the-art mult icast a ucti 
l'elevision develops COUI I T jn wil 
partments and outside clients for itior Ly 
satellite and cable networks and in multimedia a basi 
duces videotapes and CD-ROMs for class use and for continuing 
education; offers national and international t deoi 
point-to-point interactive compressed video tele cing 
programming to many on-campus locations; mana mp 
between remote « ampus locatic ns; operates George Washingtor 
Television (CTV). 

The Writing Center 

In conjunction with the Department of English, tl ting ( 


writing instruction to GW students at all levels of experien 


dents are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning 


tuit 


press ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer ti 
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enter provides 
e and expertise. Stu 
how best to ex- 


students, and 


lually 


in such areas as 


using correct grammar 


the director and other members of the faculty) work with students in« 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearh 

and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing 


1 thesis, pro 


viding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of an 


experiment or the solution to a research problem 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and 


treatment of a wide 


range of speech, language, and hearing disorders. These include developmen 
l 5 I 


tal impairments of articulation and language, stutteri 


ne 
ng 


voice 


lisorders, and 


speech and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services 


are available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent 


Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided 


Department of Speech and Hearing 


Honor Societies 


r hearing-impaired in 
dividuals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the 


Honor societies that maintain active chapters at George Washington University 
include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi as well as those specific to given aca 
demic fields, such as Alpha Epsilon Delta, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma, 
Delta Phi Alpha, Eta Kappa Nu, Omicron Delta Epsilon, Omega Rho, Pi Alpha 
Alpha, Pi Sigma Alpha, Pi Tau Sigma, Psi Chi, Sigma Delta Pi, Sigma Iota Rho, 
and Tau Beta Pi. The freshman honor society Phi Eta Sigma is open to qualified 


students in all undergraduate programs. 


Prizes 


established through the Office of the Vice President and Treasurer. The many 
other prizes and awards available to GW students are funded annually, rather 
than by permanent endowment, and are listed in the annual commencement 


program when information is provided in time for publi ation. 
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Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize—Awarded annually to a junior or senior in the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science for s holarship and 
service. 

Norman B. Ames Memorial Prize—Awarded annuallv to a graduating senior 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who has made significant 
contributions to the School and the Universitv. 

Buka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, Georg 
and Rosa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most out 
standing student in German languages and literatures. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evi 
denced by à comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifica 
tions of mind and character as to give promise of future achievement 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 
the University, in memorv of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
awarded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro 
duce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 

Astere E. Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Ancient and Ac epted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to the 
graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 
and leadership potential in the School of Business and Publi Management and 
in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annuallv to the undergraduate 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence in 
the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whose 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows the most marked 
aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annuallv to the three 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while enrolled 
in the University. Awards are determined by a public-speaking contest in which 
the participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class of 
Columbian College who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, 
and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most ad- 
vanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essarv 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 
in "forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publication 
or elsewhere. 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in rec ogni- 
tion of his wife's distinguished record at and service to the Universitv. on whose 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded annuallv to 
an outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize “es- 
tablished by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annuallv to that 
student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her signal ability in 
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the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 


tion of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows 


Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memorv of his son 

Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in chemistry 
Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize—Awarded annually to the senior in the 

School of Engineering and Applied Science who graduates with the highest 


scholastic standing. 


Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, Elton Pro 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating se- 


Charles E. Gauss Prize- 


nior for excellence in philosophy 


Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established bv Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student making 


the highest average in American literature 


Established by Mary Williamson God- 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washington, 


Edward Carrington Goddard Prize- 


D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881 


Awarded to the 


junior or senior student making the highest average in French language and 


literature. 


Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary 
Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
of Washington, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the high 
est average in the following fields: business administration, economics, inter- 


national business, or public accounting. 


Harmon Choral Prize—Established in 1986 in memory of Dr. Robert H. Har- 
mon, director of the Glee Club from 1924 to 1964, by his brother Bishop Nolan 
Harmon and the GW Department of Music. Awarded annually to one or two 
students who have made outstanding contributions to the choral programs. 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergrad- 
uate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 
ize in United States History—Established 
awarded annually to 
that member of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 


Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial 
by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband anx 


highest standing in courses in United States history 


Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
two or three years to participants in the University’s Art Alumni Exhibition. 
Korean Language and Culture Prize—Awarded annually to a student enrolled 


Cecille R. Hunt Prize 


in a Korean language/culture course. 


David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes 
must submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distin- 
guished representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradu- 
ate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 


statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 


John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 
graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 


Department of Classics. 


Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the 
materials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 


Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
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sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College to the senior student ma 
joring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 

he Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—Established in 1983. Awarded 
annually to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 
academic performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee 
of faculty appointed by the chair of the Music Department. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—A warded to a student in the English De part 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing 

Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. Awarded 
annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathematics. 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 
affairs. 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful ap- 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. Hermann 
Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed the 
Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely recog- 
nized as a s c ir of distinction whose presence on the faculty added prestige 
to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the graduating 
class a exc xn». ince in historical and cultural phases of German studies. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
one in aquarelle painting. 

Sylvia S. Speck Prize—Awarded to a graduating senior for exemplary aca- 
demic achievement in English literature. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced courses in 
Latin language and literature. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field 
of sculpture. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett 
in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the high- 
est average in Physics 1 and 2 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

Thomas F. Wals h Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
world." The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the Universitv. 
l'he University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 


GW Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anvone who has 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the Uni- 
versity in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for member- 
ship; in the case of the Office of University Students, however, only the “15 
credit hours earned" requirement and not the "graduation of the class" require- 
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ment applies. Graduates of Center for Professional Development certificate pro- 
grams are also eligible 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of 
Alumni Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association mav be 
contacted through the Office of Alumni Relations 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 

Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following reg- 
ulations and to comply with the requirements and regulations of the school in 
which they are registered. Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, 
for any other reason, are not registered at the University for one semester or 
more, may reapply and, if readmitted, continue their program only under the 
regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
mation on an application for admission or any other University document, the 
student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered after 
the student has matriculated at the University, the student may be subject to 
dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible (ex ept by spe- 
cial action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


Registration 


Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in courses is open only to those persons formally admitted to the 
University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those students in good 
standing who are continuing in an approved program of study. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the school in which they are 
registered in this University. With the exception of students enrolled in a joint 
degree program, registration in more than one school of the l niversity requires 
the written permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registra- 
tion is not complete until all financial obligations have been met. 


Eligibility for Registration—Registration for the following categories of on- 
campus students is held on the days of registration published in the Schedule 
of Classes. A student who is suspended or whose record is encumbered for any 
reason is not eligible to register. Registration in a given course may be denied 
nondegree students in the Office of University Students when space is needed 
for degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligi- 
ble for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered during the preceding semester must apply for and be 
granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible 
for registration. 


Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately pre 
ceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible to 


register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program 


Completion of Registration—Registration is not complete until financial ob 
ligations have been fulfilled. Students who do not complete their financial 
obligations in a timely manner may have their registration canceled and will 
not be permitted to attend class. 


Registration for Consortium Courses—Degree students interested in taking 
courses at any of the other institutions in the Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., should consult the program announce 
ments of the other institutions. Consortium registration forms and instructions 
may be picked up in the Office of the Registrar. In order to parti: ipate in the 
Consortium program, students must obtain the approval of an advisor and 
should ascertain from the department of the institution where the course is 
taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is space in the 
class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar's Office. Detailed 
information concerning Consortium policy and procedures is printed in the 
Schedule of Classes and is available at the Registrar's Office website 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


During the registration period (before the end of the second week of classes) stu 
dents may add or drop courses using GWeb. After the second week of classes, 
students who wish to add or drop a course must « omplete a Registration Trans- 
action Form and submit the form to the office of their dean; forms are available 
on line, at deans' offices, and in the Office of the Registrar. Adding a course after 
the second week requires a signature of the instructor or other authorized mem 
ber of the department. 

A course dropped during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on the 
student's transcript. A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end 
of the eighth week will be assigned a notation of W (Authorized Withdrawal). 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of the 
eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. After the end of the eighth 
week of classes, dropping a course without academic penalty is only possible 
after the student presents a petition to the dean and receives written permission. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. Fail 
ure to withdraw by these procedures can result in an extended financial obliga- 
tion and the recording of a grade of F (Failure) or a notation of Z (Unauthorized 
Withdrawal). 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a School—A student may not substitute one course for an 
other within an established program of study or change status from credit to 
audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the school in 
which he or she is registered. Change from one major field to another within the 
same school may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another school 
must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided by the 
office concerned. Students transferring within the Universitv are advised to 
study carefully the requirements listed below under Graduation Requirements 
and to note that unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 
credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in the major field, must be com- 
pleted while registered in the school from which the degree is sought. Upon 


transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly 
the requirements that must be fulfilled. A maximum of 45 credit hours earned 
through the Office of University Students mav be applied toward a bachelor's 
degree in the degree- n 1g S hools of the I niversity 
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Grades 


Grades are made available to students through the Office of the Registrar after 
the close of each semester. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent: 
B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; other grades that may be assigned 
are A~, B+, B-, C+, C-, D+, and D-. Symbols that may appear include AU, 
Audit; J, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized W ithdrawal; Z, Unautho- 
rized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. 

Except for courses that specifically state that repetition for credit is permit- 
ted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat a course in which 
a grade of D or better was received, unless required to do so by the department 
concerned. A written statement, indicating that the student is required to repeat 
the course, must be submitted to the student's dean bv the appropriate depart- 
ment chair. 

The symbol of Z is assigned when students are registered for a course that 
they have not attended or have attended only briefly, and in which they have 
done no graded work. At the end of the academic vear, students' records are 
reviewed; if there is more than one Z per semester, a student's record will be 
encumbered until released by the student's advisor or academic dean. The 
symbol of Z is not a grade but an administrative notation. 


Incompletes—The symbol / (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explana- 
tion has been given the instructor for the student's inability to « omplete the re- 
quired work of the course. At the option of the instructor, I may be recorded if 
a student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete the 
work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such rea- 
sons before the date when grades must be reported. J may be used only if the 
student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satis- 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will 
be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that in- 
structor may initiate an appropriate grade change. 

When work for the course is completed and a grade « hange turned in to the 
Office of the Registrar, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol- 
lowed by the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the transcript. 
For more information concerning changing a grade of Int omplete, consult the 
regulations of the school concerned 


The Grade-Point Average—Scholarship is computed in terms of the grade- 
point average, obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the num- 
ber of credit hours for which the student has registered, both based on his or her 
record in this University. The grade-point average is computed as follows: A, 
4.0; A—, 3.7; B+, 3.3; B, 3.0; B—, 2.7; C+, 2.3; G, 2.0; C—, 1.7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0: 
D-, .7; F, 0, for each credit hour for which the student has registered in a de- 
gree program. Although credit value for a course in which a grade of F is earned 
appears on the transcript for the purpose of calculating the grade-point average, 
no academic credit is awarded. In the case of a student who is allowed to repeat 
a course, the first grade received remains on the student's record and is included 
in the grade-point average. Courses marked AU, CR, I, IPG, P, NP, W, or Z are 
not considered in determining the average, except that courses marked Iwill be 
considered when a final grade is recorded. With the exc eption of Consortium 
courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in com- 
puting the grade-point average. 
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Honors 


Bachelor's degrees with honors are awarded to students whose academic 
records give evidence of particular merit. The student's grade-point average de 
termines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna cum laude, 
3.6-3.79; summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0. The grade-point average includes all 
course work completed at GW. To be eligible for an honors designation, a stu 
dent must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW. 

The grade-point average is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 
honors designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those students 
who earn an honors designation. If Latin honors are entered in the commence 
ment program, honors status will be determined on the basis of work completed 
by the end of the seventh term and entered only for those students who have 
completed seven-eighths of the credit hours required for the degree. Latin 
honors indicated on the diploma are calculated on the basis of all course work 
completed. The diploma and transcript are the official indication that a degree 
was conferred and Latin honors awarded. 


Special Honors 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the graduating 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recommen- 
dation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following re 
quirements: (1) Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning 
of the senior year. (2) Such other conditions as may be set at the time the can 
didacy is approved must be met. (3) At least one-half of the courses required for 
the degree must have been completed at GW. (4) The specific requirement of the 
school in which the student is registered must be fulfilled as follows: (a) 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—grades of A through B- in 50 percent 
of the courses taken at GW; (b) the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
or the School of Business and Public Management—a grade-point average of at 
least 3.0 on all course work taken at GW; (c) the Elliott School of International 
Affairs—a grade-point average of at least 3.4 on all course work taken at GW. 
Special honors awards appear on the transcript. 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in January, May, and August. To be recommended by the 
faculty for graduation a student must have met the admission requirements of 
the school in which registered; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, cur- 
riculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree as stated in this bul- 
letin; filed an application for graduation by the published deadline date; and be 
free from all indebtedness to the University. Enrollment is required for the se- 
mester or summer at the close of which the degree is to be conferred, and all 
degree requirements must be completed by the last day of final examinations 
for that semester or summer session. 

Participation in the Commencement Ceremony—Participation in the annual 
commencement ceremony held in May is open to students who have applied 
to graduate in the current spring semester or who graduated the preceding fall 
semester or summer session. Students, graduate or undergraduate, who need no 
more than 9 credit hours credit to complete their degree requirements, may par- 
ticipate in May commencement ceremonies if there is a reasonable expectation 
that they will be able to obtain the needed credits during the following summer. 
The maximum of 9 credit hours is firm and not subject to petition. Summer 
graduates who elect to attend the preceding May ceremony must apply for grad- 
uation no later than February 1. Students who apply after the published dead- 
lines are not guaranteed commencement materials and may not be listed in the 
commencement program. 


Continuous Enrollment Status 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously | 


enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree is conferred. A stu- 
dent is considered to be continuously enrolled when registered for courses or 
when engaged in and appropriately registered for activities such as the follow- 
ing, with the prior approval of the school in which the student is enrolled: co- 
operative work semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institu- 
tion with prior approval to have work transferred back to the GW program; 
completion of outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete or 
In Progress was received (at the undergraduate level); or non-course instruc- 
tional activities unique to the particular school. This status is generally limited 
to one year. Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University 
and not request and be granted a leave of absence (see below), he or she must | 
apply for readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regu- | 
lations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 
gree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active studv at 
the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 
University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Policy Regarding Students Called to Active Military Duty 


Any student who is a member of a military reserve unit or the National Guard 
and is activated or called to active duty early in a semester or summer session 
automatically will be entitled to a full refund of all tuition and fees that he or she 
has paid toward the expenses of that academic term. If the notification of the call 
to active duty comes after the mid-term examinations or after other substantial 
graded work has been completed, the student will have the option of either tak- 
ing a full refund of tuition and fees or taking an Inc omplete in his or her courses 
with the privilege of returning to complete all required coursework at some 
future date without payment of any further tuition and fee charges. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the student to present evidence of his or her activation to the 
Office of Student Accounts and to request the appropriate refund. 

Should a degree student called up for active duty find it necessary to inter- 
rupt active pursuit of the degree he or she may petition the dean for a leave of 
absence for a specified period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. 
Deans are encouraged to grant any request to extend the leave of absence for 
longer than the customary period should military service require an absence of 
more than one year. 


All students on active duty will be automatically exempted from the request 
for a $50 voluntary library contribution without requiring any communication 
from them or their initials on the bill. 


Complete Withdrawal From the University 


A degree-seeking student who wishes to withdraw from all courses during a given 
semester must complete a Complete Withdrawal Form and submit it to the Office 
of the Registrar. Forms are available on line, at deans' offices, and in the Office of 
the Registrar. The deadline for complete withdrawal from all courses without aca- 
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demic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. Complete withdrawal after 
the ninth week requires a petition to the dean. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. 
Failure to complete a Complete Withdrawal Form can result in an extended 
financial obligation and the recording of grades of F (Failure) or notations of Z 
(Unauthorized Withdrawal). 


University Policies and Definitions 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity—The George Washington University 
does not unlawfully discriminate against any person on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, age, disability, veteran status, or sexual orienta- 
tion. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the 
University, including admission to educational programs and employment. The 
University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and reg- 
ulations regarding discrimination in education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for 
Human Resources, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202)994-4433, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Academic Integrity—The University community, in order to fulfill its pur- 
poses, must establish and maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All mem- 
bers of the community are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their 
academic work. Incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint 
themselves with, and make use of, all proper procedures for doing research, 
writing papers, and taking examinations. Members of the community will be 
presumed to be familiar with the proper academic procedures and held re- 
sponsible for applying them. Deliberate failure to act in accordance with such 
procedures will be considered academic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishon- 
esty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense against the « ommunity and will 
be prosecuted through the proper University channels. Copies of the University 
Code of Academic Integrity can be obtained from the following officers: all de 
partment chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, and the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs. 


Patent and Copyright Policies—Students who produce creative works or make 
scientific discoveries while employed or supported by the University or through 
substantial use of University resources are subject to the University's patent 
and copyright policies (see http://www.gwu.edu/-research under Intellectual 
Property). 


Human Research Requirements—Students who are planning to conduct re- 
search involving the use of human subjects (for a thesis, dissertation, journal 
article, poster session, etc.) must obtain Institutional Review Board (IRB) approval 
before collecting any data. In order to receive this approval, contact the Office 
of Human Research, Ross Hall, Suite 712, 202-994-2715, to submit the studv for 
the approval process. 


The Library—All students registered in the University have the privilege of 
using the University's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are 
welcome to browse. Authorized GW identification is needed to enter the librarv 
and to borrow books. Any book that circulates is subject to recall bv the librarv 
if needed for reserve or requested by another user after a minimum of 20 davs. 
Reserve books must be used in the library, except that they may be withdrawn 
for overnight use two hours before closing time. Transcripts of grades are with- 
held until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books returned 


ty's Gelman Librarv are 


expected to be familiar with its detailed regulations, available at anv of the 
library’s service desks 

Use of Correct English—A rep: egarding a tudent whose written or spo 
ket English in anv urse 1s unsatisfactory may be sent by the instructor to the 
dean of the school, whe tar 


entary work, without academic 


credit, varying with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equiva 


lent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The e anting 


if 


2 of a degree may 
be delayed for failure to make u ) any such deti 


iency in English to the satis 
faction of the dean 

Name of Record—A student's name of record includes th 
initial or full middle n 


ime, and the family name. Nicknames mav not be used 


l'he University will change the name of a currently enrolled student on its 
official records but will require satisfactory evidence of a legal basis for the 
change. The diploma is awarded under the official name of record at the time 


of graduation 


Student Status—For the 


purpose of defining student status, undergraduates 
taking 12 or more credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 6 to 11 
hours are considered to be half time, and all others are cons dered to be part time. 


Generally, a student becomes a si phomore upon completion of 30 credit 


hours, à junior upon completion of 60 credit hours, and a senior upon comple 
| | | 


tion of 90 credit hours 


Attendance—Students may attend only those classes for whic h they are offi 


ed. Students may be dropped 
from any course for undue absence. A student suspend for 


cially registered. Regular attendance is expect 


iny cause may not 


attend classes during the period of suspension. Stud 


are held responsible 
for all of the work of the courses in which thev are re gistered, and all absences 


must be excused by the instructor before provision is made to make up the work 
missed 


" ‘ ] f $ | 
Credit—Credit is given only after completion of registi a course and 


satisfactory completion of the required work, or upon th« assignment of ad- 
I | | B 


vanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the school cont erned. 
Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be reg- 


istered, with the permission of the instructor, as an audit r in a class (no 


academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass exam- 


inations. A student who takes a course as an au 
credit. Tuition is charged at the prevailing rate 


itor may not repeat it later for 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit—Students who plan to attend another institu 
tion and apply credit so earned toward graduation from this Universitv must 
first secure the written approval of their dean. In no event will credit in excess 
of what might be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


Transcripts of Record—Official transcripts of student records are issued upon 
written request of the student or former student who has paid all charges, in- 
cluding any student loan installments, due the University at the time of the 
request. A nominal fee is charged for each official transcript. Unofficial copies of 
transcripts are mailed to students, by written request, at a nominal fee. Partial 
transcripts are not issued. 


Student Conduct—All students, upon enrolling and while attending The 
George Washington University, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Stu- 
dent Rights and Responsibilities, which outlines student freedoms and respon- 
sibilities of conduct, including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies 


and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authori- 


' first name, middle 
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ties. Copies of these documents may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of 
Students or from the offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of 
these regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which 
may make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or 
requirements applicable only t 
dents may not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall 


a particular program, facility, or class of stu 


be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


Right to Dismiss Students—The right is reserved by the University to dismiss 
or exclude any student from the Universitv, or from anv class or classes, when 
ever, in the interest of the student or the University, the University Adminis 


tration deems it advisable 


Right to Change Rules and Programs—The University reserves the right to 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. The right is reserved by 
the University to make changes in programs without notice whenever circum 
stances warrant such changes 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information—The Family Educa 
tional Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) applies to institutional policies governing 
access to and release of student education records 

The University may release the following directory information upon request: 
name, local address including e-mail, and telephone number; name and address 
of emergency contact; dates of attendance; school of enrollment; field of studv: 
enrollment status; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; partic 
ipation in University-recognized organizations and activities (inc luding intei 
collegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic teams, 
as well as likenesses used in University publications. A student who does not 
wish such directory information released must file written notice to this effect 
in the Office of the Registrar. 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student in 
formation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, avail- 
able in the Office of the Dean of Students or the offices of the academic deans 


Property Responsibility—The University is not responsible for the loss of 
personal property. A Lost and Found Office is maintained on campus in the 
University Police Office. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Interim Dean J. Folkerts 
Executive Associate Dean E.A. Caress 
Associate Deans F.C Arterton, N.K. Khat« heressian, 
K. Moreland, M. Moses, M.A.P. Saunders 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the original college of liberal 
arts and sciences of The George W ishington University, has been the corner 
stone of the campus community. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences todaw 
houses all undergraduate and graduate programs in the arts and sciences, offer- 
ing bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees. With a full-time faculty of about 
375, the College offers its 5.300 undergraduates the advantages of a small liberal 
arts institution as well as opportunities for professional and pre-professional ed- 
ucation in many fields and for internships in a stimulating urban environment. 
l'he rich and diverse arts and sciences curriculum is designed to strengthen 
the student's ability to analyze the social, cultural, and physical environment 
and to communicate findings in an articulate fashion. These purposes are ac- 
complished by means of the study of various disc iplines—the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the mathematical and natural sciences. With this founda- 
tion, Columbian College graduates are well prepared for a wide range of careers 
or for more specialized professional and graduate education. Students may 
elect one of 48 departmental majors, or they may elect double majors, inter- 
disciplinary majors, or individualized degree programs, Special curricular 
guidance is given to students planning to apply to a medical or law school. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


Columbian College offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, and Bachelor of 
Music. In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, two 
seven-year curriculums leading to the combined degrees of Bac helor of Arts and 
Doctor of Medicine and the Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Dox tor of Medicine are 
offered. 

One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0 maintained. Note that some courses outside Columbian 
College (notably exercise and sport activities courses) do not count toward the 
120-credit requirement. General curriculum, major, and other requirements de- 
scribed below must be met. 

Each student must declare a major during the sophomore year. A student will 
normally declare a major in the third full-time semester but not later than the 
registration period during the fourth full-time semester or the semester follow- 
ing completion of 45 credit hours, whichever ¢ omes first. A student may change 
the major with the consent of the dean and of the department or committee con- 
cerned; the student must meet the requirements for the new major in effect at 
the time the change is approved. At least 60 hours of course work must be taken 
outside the major-field department or major program. (This does not apply to 
the Bachelor of Fine Arts or the 129-hour Bachelor of Music curriculums.) 

See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations for an explana- 
tion of how the grade-point average is computed. See Scholarship Performance 
in the Major, below, for requirements applicable specifically to major programs. 

All students, including those transferring from other institutions or from an- 
other school or division of this University, with major requirements wholly or 
substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian College 
Stated below. 
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Residence 
Students must complete 45 of the final 60 hours toward the degree in the Col- 
lege, including at least 12 hours of course work at the 100 level in the major field. 
(Students approved for study abroad must complete 45 of their final 75 hours in 
the College.) Except in special circumstances, and then only with the approval 
of the dean, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be completed in residence. 
Courses applicable to the degree taken w hile registered in anv division of The 
George Washington University in the semester or summer sessions immediately 
prior to admission to degree candidacy in Columbian College are counted as 


courses in residence. 


Advisory System 

Students have the responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
degree requirements. Because faculty and staff advisors can help students learn 
to make well-informed choices, students are required to meet with an advisor 
prior to registering each semester. A CCAS advising hold prevents registration 
until students have consulted with their advisors. 

Freshmen entering Columbian College participate in an advising system 
designed to provide students ready access to a knowledgeable member of the 
faculty. In this advising system, all freshmen must register for CCAS 1, the 
Freshman Advising Workshop; each section of the course is led by a faculty 
member who will serve as the students’ academic advisor until they declare a 
major. CCAS 1 is required for all new freshmen; it will be graded, but only with 
the grades of P or NP; the course does not count toward the 120 credits required 
for the B.A., B.F.A., or B.S. or toward the 129 credits required for the B.Mus. 

Once students declare their major, they will be advised by the faculty of their 
major department. Such faculty advising in the major w ill occur no later than 
the registration period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the se- 
mester following completion of 45 credit hours, whichever comes first. Trans- 
fer students without declared majors will receive advising from an advisor in 
the College's Student Services Center, while those with majors will be advised 
by their major department. Professional advisors are available year-round in the 
College's Student Services Center for academic assistance and for an accurate 
appraisal of procedural issues that may arise in any student's program of study. 

In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the ( 'ollege's 
professional staff, the peer advising system allows students to consult with 
advanced students who have been specially trained to help students make 
informed choices as they construct their schedules each semester. A directory 
of peer advisors is available from the Student Services Center. 

Personal counseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students, 
the Counseling Center, Disability Support Services, the Multicultural Student 
Services Center, and the International Services Office. 

Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen who receive mid- 
semester warnings from their professors, should immediately consult with their 
professor or advisor in order to develop a plan for over oming their problem. 
The Writing Center in the English Department and the Math Lab in the Mathe- 
matics Department both offer walk-in and by-appointment assistance; peer tu- 
tors and study skills workshops are available through the Counseling Center. 


Academic Work Load 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
student's work load. After the freshman year, a full-time student who is not on 
probation may take a course load of up to 18 credit hours (the 18th and all sub- 
sequent hours require additional tuition charges). A full-time student who, dur- 
ing the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades below B- and 


A EST aes. ut iip 


61 
has earned grades of A or A— in three « ourses totaling at least 9 credit hours 
may take 21 hours. A student employed 20 or more hours per week should not 
attempt more than 10 credit hours per semester or 4 credit hours per summer 
session. The amount of academic work taken bv a student on probation will be 
limited by the Student Appeals Committee 


Academic Standing 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 


standing. The following rules governing probation and suspension are applica- 

ble to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 credit hours or more) dur- 

ing the fall or spring semester. (Students enrolled for less than 12 credit hours 

during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the summer ses- 

sions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cumulative 
record, a "semester" being considered a time interval in which at least 12 « redit 
hours have accrued.) 

Probation—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 
(but 1.0 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 credit hours will be placed 
on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no more than 
13 credit hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or sec ond semester on 
probation, the student's grade-point average is raised to 2.0 or more. A student 
still on probation after two semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted) 
ordinarily will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Student 
Appeals Committee (see below) 

Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for suspension: 
(1) a cumulative grade point average below 1.0 after attempting a minimum of 
24 credit hours; (2) failure to attain a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or 
more after two successive semesters (or 24 additional credit hours attempted) 
on probation. The Student Appeals Committee may continue a student on pro- 
bation (in lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during 
the probationary period and sufficient evidence of academic promise, by way 
of a statement of appeal, is offered by the student. 

The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring se- 
mester, Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those govern- 
ing undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student seeking 
readmission must submit evidence to the Student Appeals Committee of 
conduct during absence from the 1 niversity that indicates that the student 
will profit from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship 
will not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours will be issued a warn- 
ing notice at the end of the semester and will be required to take corrective 
measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours). 

Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each semes- 
ter, instructors submit to the Student Services Center the names of freshmen 
who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is sent to the student 
and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning constitutes notice to 
the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the earliest opportunity. 


Dean's List and Dean's Commendation List 


The name of any student who takes 15 credit hours or more of graded course 
work in any one semester and attains a semester grade-point average of 3.5 or 
more with no grades below B— will be placed on the Dean's List for that semes- 
ter. A course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of 
other courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor are 
the credit hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade of No 
Pass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List. 
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The name of any part-time student who achieves a cumulative grade-point 
average of 3.5 or more upon completion of 30, 60, and 90 credit hours and upon 
graduation will be placed on the Dean's Commendation List. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are 
described under University Regulations. A Columbian College undergraduate 
will only be granted a grade of J when a written contract has been made between 
the faculty member and the student. 

Changing an Incomplete—Incomplete work must be completed no later than 
one calendar year from the last day of the examination period of the semester 
or summer session in which the grade of J was assigned. When work for the 
course is completed, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol- 
lowed by the grade. The indication of / cannot be removed from the transcript 
A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically becomes an IF. 
The grade of J cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by tak- 
ing its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating circum- 
stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for additional 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions should be sub- 
mitted within a year of the assignment of the grade of I. 


Pass/No Pass Option 

A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing may, 
with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semester for a 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take more than 
four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, however, also 
receive grades of P/NP in proseminars for certain majors and in other courses 
normally using such grades. Under no circumstances may a student change 
from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of the 
eighth week of class. Courses required for the College's general curriculum re- 
quirements or in the student's major or minor field (including those courses re- 
quired for the major that are offered by other departments) may not be taken on 
the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the 
second semester of enrollment in this University. 


Earning an Additional Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of hours of credit given 
in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional c ircumstances, how- 
ever, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the dean, a 
student may register for and earn an additional hour of credit in certain ap- 
propriate 100-level courses within the College by doing a significant amount of 
extra work as assigned and supervised by the instructor. 


Tutorial Study 

A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub- 
ject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial study 
in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance with 
the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean. 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific hours of credit designated for 
each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular 
conferences between the student and instructor. 


Service-Learning Program 


A maximum of 15 credit hours in Service-Learning Program courses may be 
credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 


Courses Outside Columbian College 


No more than 18 credit hours of courses in s hools of the University other than 


120 credits required for graduation 


'ge. Pursuing a secondary field may 
increase the 18-hour limit, with permission of the dean. 


No credit toward the degree is allowed for exercise 

No more than 45 credit hours of courses « omy 
degree status in the Office of University 
degree in Columbian College. 

Naval Science 


Columbian College may count toward the 
with a bachelor's degree in Columbian Colle 


and sport activities courses. 
 leted by a student while in non- 
Students may be applied toward a 


For information on naval science courses and the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, 
Note that not all Naval Science courses count 
required for the degree 


under Courses of Instruction. 
toward the 120 credit hours 


Placement, Waiver, and Credit Examinations 
Preliminary Placement Examinations 


Some departments in Columbian College, including mathematics and all for- 
eign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level of 
proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed in an 
appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no ¢ harge to the student 
for placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 

English—Students whose scores indicate superior competence will be allowed 
to waive the Engl 10 requirement. 

English as a Foreign Language—see Admissions. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
and who wishes to continue at GW the language begun in high school must take 
a placement examination, which is offered in Arabi ; Chinese, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Russian. and Spanish. Upon 
completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

Mathematics—Students who wish to register in Math 20, 31, or 51 are re- 
quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination or to have achieved 
indicated scores on the SAT II in mathematics. 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course credit earned. 
credit hours mav be assigned for any combination of the following: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if 
substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. The student must offer evidence of sufficient background 
to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. Departments reserve the 
right to deny such requests. Assigning credit by special departmental 
examinations will depend on the department's evaluation of the examination 
paper. These examinations will normally be of at least three hours' duration. A 


fee is charged for preparation, administration, and grading of each course 
examination. 


a maximum of 30 


Credit by special departmental examination is not permitted for the first two 
years of college-level courses in a native language other than English. A student 
who has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not 
subsequently take examinations for credit in the same ¢ ourses. 
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Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Some departments in Columbian ( ‘ollege, including English and History, offer 
periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such examinations may 
be attempted at the option of the student; a fee is charged. Specific departments 
should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not 


entitle a student to any credit toward the degree. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


With the exception of entering students in the College's School of Media and 
Public Affairs, all candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science are admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they de 
clare a major field. Bachelor of Fine Arts and Bachelor of Music candidates are 
admitted directly into the departmental curriculum 

General curriculum requirements are established by the Arts and Sciences 
facultv as a whole and administered through its elected committees. Students 
must demonstrate that they have acquired familiarity with the breadth and di 
versity of the arts and sciences. Students will typically fulfill these requirements 
by taking the required number of GW courses in seven categories. Students may 
also fulfill these requirements in the following ways: (1) transfer credit for 
equivalent courses from an act redited institution; (2) credit earned by means of 
AP, IB, or other nationally approved examination programs; (3) or by waiver ex 
aminations such as SAT II or ACT subject tests, except in foreign languages. (See 
Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement under Admissions in this Bul- 
letin.) The seven categories are listed below. No course may fulfill a requirement 
in more than one of the seven categories. The description of each category in 
cludes a rationale. Please consult the Student Services Center for a list of courses 
appropriate for freshmen. 

1. Literacy—two courses (6 hours) 
Students must take two courses in introductory English composition. For the 
academic world and beyond, students develop their ability to write effectively 
and to read with a high level of comprehension. 

2. Quantitative and Logical Reasoning—two courses (6 hours) 
Students must take two courses from the fields of mathematics, logic, and sta- 
tistics. (Note that Math 3 is considered remedial and does not satisfy this re- 
quirement. Two statistics courses or two mathematics courses that are related 
in subject matter may not be taken; see the notes preceding the course lists 
under Statistics and under Mathematics in the Courses of Instruction section of 
this Bulletin.) Argumentation and quantitative evidence play important roles in 
social discourse. Students enhance their capacity to think logically and criti 
cally and to reason symbolically or with numerical data. 

3. Natural Sciences—three laboratory courses (9—12 hours) 
Students must take three courses with laboratories in at least two of the follow- 
ing fields: biology (including biological anthropology), chemistry, geology, and 
physics (including astronomy). The health, security, and economi well-being 
of our society are linked to a scientifically literate citizenry. Students explore the 
fundamental principles of the natural world and see how the tools of science— 
careful observation and experimentation—not only help develop technology 
but also lead to a deeper understanding of the universe. 

4. Social and Behavioral Sciences—two courses (6 hours) 
Students must take two courses in one or more of the following fields: anthro- 
pology (except biological anthropology), communication, economics, geogra- 
phy, linguistics, media and public affairs, political science, psychology, speech 
and hearing, and sociology (including human services). Structures and processes 
in society and personality shape public events and the behavior of individuals 
and groups. Students explore empirical results in the literature and the impli- 
cations of these results for social and behavioral issues, thereby gaining an ap 


preciation for theory and methods of analvsis, evidence. and proof in the social 
and behavioral sciences. 

5. Creative and Performing Arts—(3 hours) 
Students must take three credits in one of the followir g fields: fine arts, creative 
writing, dance performance, electronic media performance, applied musi (jazz 
performance, a single instrument, or a single ensemble ind theatre perfor 


mance. Imagination and its expression play an important part in the cultural 


life of a society. Through courses that require participa 


10N in à creative or per 


forming art, students gain insight into the interactions among mat 


and imagination, and develop sensitivity to the diverse elements involved in 
the arts 
6. Humanities—four courses (12 hours) 


Students must take four courses in at least two following fields: Ameri 


can studies, classical studies, literatures in Eng! foreign literatures in their 


original language and in translation, historv (in 


ng the history and appre 


ciation of art, dance, music, and theatre), humani hilosophy (ext ept 
logic), religion, and women's studies. The humanities express the ideas, aspira 
tions, and values of individuals and the societies in which they live l'hrough 
courses in the humanities, students experience the richness of ideas, traditions. 
and stories that have shaped the world 
Foreign Languages and Cultures—two courses (6—8 hours) 

Students must take two « ourses in one language other than nglish, beginning 
at the level at which they place, or students must take two courses in aspects of 
foreign cultures from the fields of anthropology, art history, classical and Semiti: 
languages and literatures, East Asian languages and literatures, Gei man and 


Slavic languages and literatures, geography, hi 


him n! > n T 11 ] 
imanities, international 


affairs, music, political science, religion, and women's studies. In our increas- 
ingly multicultural society, familiarity with a second language or another culture 
is important to understanding ourselves in relation to the world. Students must 
study a second language or other cultures in order to help de velop this under 
standing, to facilitate communication across cultural and national boundaries. 
and to gain an appreciation for cultural d 
eign cultures option, courses must be selected from the follow ing: Anth 170 to 
175, 177 to 179, 185, 186; Clas 71, 72, 81, 82, 100, 101, 115, 117 to 120: Chin 
136, 161, 163, 164; Japn 111, 112, 162; Kor 111, 112; AH 101, 102. 104, 105, 112 
to 114, 119, 121, 122, 147, 155, 187, 188; Geog 154, 161, 164. 165; Ger 91, 92. 
161, 162, 165; Slav 91, 92, 151, 152, 161, 162, 165 166, 185, 186; Hist 107 to 
115, 118, 131, 132, 141 to 146, 148, 149, 158, 159, 161 to 165, 187, 189, 190. 193 
to 196; Mus 7; PSc 130, 131, 170, 173, 176, 177, 179 to 181, 183; Rel 106. 107. 
112, 113, 115, 157 to 161, 163 to 165, 771; WStu 136. The Student Services Cen- 


ter will periodically update the list of approved courses 


versity. For those wht choose the for- 


The Major 


In order to declare a major, all students must receive academic guidance from 
à faculty advisor in the major-field department and submit a Declaration of 
Major form, signed by the major-field advisor, to the Student Services Center 
The Declaration of Major form must be submitted no later than the registration 
period during the student's fourth full-time semester or the semester following 
the completion of 45 credit hours (whichever comes first). No student is con- 
sidered to have declared a major until this process is « ompleted. Thereafter, the 
student receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the maior-field de- 
partment. In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the stu- 
dent of admission to the major declared; however, if space, equipment, or other 
requirements compel a department or major program to limit the number of 
students in that major, admission to the major mav be on a selective or space- 
available basis. Majors that require admission are communication, electronic 
media, journalism, and political communication. Once students declare their 
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major, they must receive academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the 
major field in order to register for all subsequent semesters. 

A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelor 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the dean. The degree 
requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


Major Fields 


All fields listed below (except Applied Mathematics, Environmental Science, 
and Statistics) may lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree; a Bachelor of Science 
degree may be elected in those fields indicated by an asterisk. 


American Studies *Geoscience 

Anthropology German Language and Literature 
* Applied Mathematics History 

Archaeology Human Services 

Art History Japanese Language and Literature 
Art History and Fine Arts Journalism 

* Biology Judaic Studies 

*Chemistry Mathematics 

Chinese Language and Literature Music 

Classical Humanities Philosophy 

Communication *Physics 

Criminal Justice Political Communication 

Dance Political Science 

Dramatic Literature Program in the Liberal Arts 
Early Modern European Studies Psychology 

*Economics Religion 

Electronic Media Russian Language and Literature 
English Sociology 

English and Creative Writing Spanish-American Literature 
*Environmental Science Spanish Language and Literature 
Environmental Studies Speech and Hearing Science 
Fine Arts *Statistics 

French Language and Literature Theatre 

Geography Women’s Studies 


Scholarship Performance in the Major 


Majors are defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment 
of grades no lower than C—- in the minimum number of 100-level courses 
required in the major field. If a student receives a grade of D+, D, or D- ina 
100-level course specifically required in the major, the major department or pro- 
gram may permit the course to satisfy a curricular requirement even though it 
would not normally count toward the minimum number of hours required for 
the major. However, the department or program may instead require the student 
to repeat the course until a satisfactory grade (C— or better) is earned. (The 
department chair or program director must authorize such repetition in a memo 
to the Student Services Center before the student may register a second time.) 
Once the student has completed the course with a satisfactory grade, credit hours 
earned the first time the course was taken will count toward the minimum num- 
ber of hours required in the major. Credit earned for the repetition will not count | 
toward the degree. The minimum specific requirements for majors are listed ! 
under the department concerned in Courses of Instruction. The chair of the 
department, or designated departmental advisor, should be consulted before 
registration concerning the student’s program of courses; the entire program, 
including electives, must be approved by the department. The student is also 


of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals 
Some majors require satisfactory completion of entry, proficiency, or 


cluding examinations in addition to courses 


Double Majors 


A student who completes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian Col- 
lege (foi example, mathematics and physics, or history and economics) may 
graduate with a double major. Such a student should « onsult with advisors in 
the two departments concerned and officially declare both majors on the Dec- 
laration of Major form available in the Student Services Center. A Columbian 
College student may pursue two majors at the same time, even though one is 
toward a B.A. and the other is toward a B.S. A major field in Columbian ( ollege 
cannot be combined with a major field offered by another degree-granting unit 
of the University, with the exception of the Elliott School of International Af- 
fairs and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 

A Columbian College student (whether in a B.A. or B.S. program) may pursue 
a second major in the Elliott School of International Affairs or the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, provided that permission to do so has been 
obtained from the appropriate administrative office of the Elliott School or 
SEAS. Students in the Elliott School or SEAS mav also take a second major (but 
only toward a B.A. and excluding majors in communication, electronic media, 
journalism, and political communication) in Columbian College. Students wish- 
ing to pursue this option must request approval through the appropriate depart- 
ment and the Columbian College's Student Services Center. In all cases, students 
must complete the major in their own school in order to graduate. A second 
major in the Elliott School or SEAS may supplement the Columbian College 
major but may not substitute for it 


Interdisciplinary Programs 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include Ar haeology, Early 
Modern European Studies, Environmental Science, Environmental Studies. 
Judaic Studies, and Political Communication 


Special Interdisciplinary Programs—Students who find no existing major or 
program suited to their individual educational goals may propose a special in- 
terdisciplinary major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental 
advisors. Only programs with valid and clearly defined academic goals will be 
considered for approval. 

Students with above-average records (a B average or better) are eligible for 
such programs. Normally, the proposed program of study must be submitted for 
approval by the end of the first semester of the junior year. 

Approval of the proposed program rests with the Student Appeals Committee, 
which must also approve the proposed name of the program and the composition 
of the committee that will oversee it. At least 45 credit hours of the program 
must be completed in Columbian College. Because of the broad s ope of an 
interdisciplinary program, it may not be part of a double major. 

At the discretion of the committee overseeing the program, the student must 
either write an acceptable senior thesis or pass a comprehensive examination 
in the last semester of study toward the degree. 

Program in the Liberal Arts—This program is designed to provide a general ed- 
ucation in the liberal arts, with or without another major, as the student chooses. 
It offers opportunity for achieving a substantial ac quaintance with each of the 
three divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses that cultivate a 
broad perspective in time and in national and/or cultural traditions. For cur- 
riculum requirements, see Liberal Arts, under Courses of Instruction. 


expected to consult a departmental advisor in all matters affec ting the program 
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Minors and Secondary Fields 
Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their major 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian College 
departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by those 
that do are listed under the department concerned. A student interested in a 
minor should consult a faculty advisor in the department concerned and 
declare both major and minor programs on the Declaration of Major form avail- 
able in the Student Services Center. 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be done in 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in 100-level courses, includ- 
ing such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institution. 
Courses passed with a grade below C- may be used to fulfill a minor field 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of 
credit hours required for the minor. 

When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other than 
Columbian College, such minors are designated secondary fields. The same cur- 
ricular and scholarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors. 

Undergraduates in other schools of the University may pursue major require- 
ments to earn a secondary field when there is no appropriate minor. 

Minors are available in the following fields: 


Africana Studies German Language and Literature 
American Studies History 
Applied Ethics Human Services 


Archaeology Italian Language and Literature 
Art History Japanese Language and Literature 
Art History and Fine Arts Jazz Studies 

Biological Anthropology Journalism 


Biology 

Chemistry 

Chinese Language and Literature 
Classical Humanities 
Communication 

Creative Writing 

Criminal Justice 

Cross-Cultural Communication 
Dance 

Early Modern European Studies 
Economics 

Electronic Media 

English 

Film Studies 

Fine Arts 

French Language and Literature 
General Anthropology 
Geography 

Geoscience 


Secondary Fields 


Judaic Studies 

Korean Language and Literature 
Linguistics 

Mathematics 

Music 

Peace Studies 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 
Sociocultural Anthropology 
Sociology 

Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech and Hearing 

Statistics 

Theatre 

Women’s Studies 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the College may pursue 
Columbian College minors as secondary fields, such study is permitted 
Columbian College students in other schools of the University. Secondary fields 
are available in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
of Business and Public Management, the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences, the School of Public Health and Health Services, and the Elliott School 
of International Affairs. Columbian College students are limited in the number 


of hours they may take in courses outside the Col 


llege (so-called “professional 
credit” courses). Refer to ( ourses Outside Columbian College. above 
Preparation for Medical School 
A student who plans to apply to medical school fulfills the general re quirements 


of Columbian College stated above and may select any major-field curriculum 
of any Columbian College department. Advice about academic preparation for 
medical school is provided by the Student Services Center. For admission to 
most medical schools, the student must have a minimum of 90 credit hours ap- 
plic able toward a degree in an approved college ot arts and sciences; the 90 hours 
must include: 

Biology—8 credit hours, including laboratory. This mav be either in general 
biology or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany 

Chemistry—8 credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which mav include 
qualitative analysis), including laboratory, and 8 credit hours of organic chem 
istry, including 2 hours of laboratory 

*hysics—8 credit hours, including laboratory. 

English—6 credit hours in the usual introductory English omposition courses 
or their equivalents. 

Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, which may 


'enetics, and mathematics. Even when suci 


t 
5 I 


include courses in biochemistrv, 
courses are not required, they are strongly recommended 

With the exception of these specific requirements, applicants are urged to fol 
low their personal interests in developing their course of study. A well-balanced 
program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an applicant is 
judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject matter in 
the medical program. Although well qualified candidates are eligible for admis 
sion after completing the minimum 90-credit-hour requirement, the majority 
of applicants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after 


four years of college work 


Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the earlv selection program described under the S« hool of 
Medicine and Health Sciences, the University offers a seven-vear int grated 
B.A./M.D. program. The program has been designed for honors students of high 
ability and maturity who have decided, before } 

wish to become physicians and want to accom 
amount of time and at a lower overall cost tha 
on this program is available through the College 


O ( lege, that the 


üsh that goal in a shorter 


is usual. Detailed information 


Preparation for Law School 


Because a broad liberal education is the best undergraduate preparation for law 
school, Columbian College does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. Advice 
about academic preparation for law school is provided by the Student Services 
Center. 


Second Bachelor's Degree 


Columbian College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor's degree 
following graduation must satisfy the general College requirements and the re- 
quirements of their new major and degree and must complete 30 hours in resi- 
dence in Columbian College. Students with undergraduate degrees from other 
institutions or from other divisions of the University, if admitted to the College, 
must meet the same set of requirements. 
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SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean S. Phillips 
Senior Associate Dean D.J. Lenn 
Associate Deans J.W. Cook, D.R. Sheldon 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business and 
Public Management has been responsible for over half a century for the profes- 
sional development of individuals assuming leadership roles in society. The 
School comprises eight departments—Accountancy, Finance, International 
Business, Management Science, Marketing, Public Administration, Strategic 
Management and Public Policy, and Tourism and Hospitality Management. The 
use of a multidisciplinary approach in educational programming helps prepare 
both the generalist and specialist for professional careers in today’s complex, 
organizational society. 

The School of Business and Public Management is a member of AACSB Inter- 
national-The Association to Advance Collegiate Schools of Business, and its 
Bachelor of Business Administration and Bachelor of Accountancy programs 
are accredited by the Association. 

Mission Statement—We believe that the creation and dissemination of know] 
edge is essential for effective management. Our mission is to serve current and 
future leaders, managers, and professionals in the global community by offering 
superior learning opportunities in business and public management; engaging 
in research and other scholarly activities to advance management theory and 
practice; and providing management and professional expertise to business, 
government, and not-for-profit organizations. 

We are guided by our commitment to excellence in teaching and life-long 
learning; excellence in research and creation of new know ledge; meeting the 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; promotion of an 
entrepreneurial spirit; intellectual and professional development of faculty and 
staff; diversity in students, faculty, and staff; emphasis on the interaction of 
public-sector and private-sector organizations; and active engagement in the 
public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of business. 

As active and responsible citizens of our local communitv, the nation's capi- 
tal, we acknowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our « ommit- 
ment to help shape its future. 


The Bachelor's Degrees 


The School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Ace ountancy 
and Bachelor of Business Administration. Programs leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration include 
foundation knowledge for business in accounting, behavioral science, econom- 
ics, mathematics, and statistics. Curricula are designed to provide perspectives 
on ethical and global issues, the influence of political, social, legal and regula- 
tory, environmental, and technological issues, and the impact of demographic 
diversity on organizations. : 

Several of the required core business courses are structured as modules last- 
ing less than a full semester. This is done to increase program flexibility, while 
ensuring that key concepts are covered. 

A Bachelor of Business Administration student selects a field of concentra- 
tion from among business economics and public policy, finance, human re- 
source management, information systems, international business, marketing, 
tourism and hospitality management, or, with faculty approval, may choose to 
structure an individualized field of concentration reflecting the student's spe- 
cific interests in management. 
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Degree Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student in good standing (2.0 overall grade-point average or higher) 
may register for a maximum of 15 credit hours each semester and 6 hours each 
summer session. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is in 
good standing, may not take more than 9 credit hours each semester and 3 hours 
each summer session. A full-time student on probation may take no more than 
12 credit hours of course work. It is strongly recommended that a student on 
probation not be employed. 

A full-time student whose overall grade-point average is 3.5 or higher may 
take up to 18 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week 
whose grade-point average is 3.5 or higher, may take up to 12 credit hours 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
a semester must report immediately to the director of the Advising Center so that 
the program may be adjusted if necessary 

Exceptions to these rules require the approval of the director of the Adv ising 
Center. 


Scholarship Requirements 


A student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall grade-point aver- 
age of at least 2.0 and (2) a grade-point average of at least 2.0 in all required 100- 
level B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses and field-of-instruction-related courses. Al] 
courses taken at The George Washington University are included in the overall 
grade-point average calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Management cannot be used as substitutes for required courses 
in the calculation of the major field grade-point average 


Dean's Honor List 


The names of students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours over a period of two consecutive 
semesters, which may include a summer term. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) is assigned are described 
under University Regulations. The grade of / must be changed by a date agreed 
on by the instructor and the student but no later than the last day of the exam- 
ination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following the semes- 
ter or summer session in which the grade of J is assigned. An Incomplete that is 
not changed within this period automatically becomes an IF. In cases of well- 
documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly 
petition the director of the Advising Center for additional time in which to com- 
plete the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the 
same period. The grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course 
here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. The J notation remains on the stu- 
dent's permanent record even after the course has been successfully completed. 


Semester Warning 


Any student whose overall or major grade-point average falls between 2.0 and 
2.2 will be placed on warning. Though the student's courses will not be re- 
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stricted, progress during the semester will be monitored. Students are required 
to meet with an assigned advisor during the semester 


Mid-Semester Warning 


If a professor files an evaluation showing that a student is doing unsatisfactorv 
work (C— or below), the director of the Advising Center will inform the student 
in writing of his or her status. This notice constitutes an official direction to con- 
sult with the professor and advisor immediately. 


Probation 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) falls 
below 2.0 after completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of study will be placed 
on probation. Probation by overall grade-point average normally extends over 
the period in which the student attempts another 12 credit hours of work, which 
may include remedial studies as prescribed. In those cases in which a student 
chooses to take a lighter load during the probationary semester, performance 
will be reviewed at the end of the semester and the student may be suspended 
at that time. Incomplete grades are not allowed during the probation period. 
Probation by major field normally extends over the period in which the student 
attempts 6 credit hours of study in major field course work. 


Suspension 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) is 1.5 
or below in any semester or remains below 2.0 at the end of the probationary 
period will be suspended. Any outstanding Incomplete grade at the time of sus- 
pension must be completed or will turn to an administrative F. A student sus- 
pended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the end of the fall 
or spring semester following the date of suspension. To be considered for 
readmission, the student must submit evidence of remedial activity performed 
during the suspension period and evidence of renewed potential ability to do 
college-level work. No advanced standing will be assigned for academic work 
completed while the student is suspended, but the student mav petition the 
director of the Advising Center for consideration of advanced standing after 
completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of course work here and achieving a 
cumulative and major field grade-point average of at least 2.0. : 

A student readmitted after suspension is on probation (see above) and must 
maintain a current grade-point average determined by the director of the Ad- 
vising Center until the cumulative and major field grade-point average are at 
least 2.0. In no case will the overall probationary period after readmission ex- 
ceed 24 credit hours of study or the major field probationary period exceed 12 
credit hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 
be readmitted. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 or 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the director of the Advising 
Center, take one upper-level non-business elective a semester and receive a 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded on the student's tran- 
script but will not be reflected in the grade-point average. No student will be 
allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses,with a limit of one per 
semester. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass 
status to graded status, or vice versa, after the last date to drop a course (except 
in the case of a prerequisite to Math 51). Required courses may not be taken on the 
pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second 
semester of enrollment in the University. 


EUR rt ACE: ins. ap Ln ya 


Grade of F 


4 grade of F earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the 


student's record and is calculated into the gra 


: | 
Course 1s retaken | 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 27 credit hours in required 
business or accountancy courses, must be completed while registered in the 
School of Business and Public Management. This requirem 
dents transferring within the University as well as to students transferring 


from other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by the director 
of the Advising Center to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior o1 
final year must be completed in the School of Business and Public Manage 
ment. Students who have successfully completed 60 credit hours at GW mav 
not take summer courses at a community college. 


Independent Research Plan | 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub | 
ject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal T 

direction of a regular, full-time member of the faculty, in accordance with the | 
rules of the appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the spe 


cific credit hours normally allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. A 
petition outlining the student's specific study plan must be submitted to the 
director of the Advising Center prior to beginning any independent study 
Generally, a maximum of two independent studies in two s parate semesters 
is permitted. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 cre dit hours or waive curric- 
ular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See A hiec for general infor 
mation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, Commercial 
Law, and Data Processing are limited to 1.5 credits each of advanced standing 
CLEP tests in general mathematics, college algebra/trigonometry, English com 
position, and more advanced courses in accounting and business administration 
are not accepted for advanced standing. Matriculated students who wish to re 
ceive credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must receive prior ap- 
proval, through petition, of their advisor and the director of the Advising Center. 

Advanced Placement Tests and Achievement Tests—See Admissions. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Cólumbian College to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, 
the department may choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence of 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. De- 
partments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special departmen- 
tal examination is not permitted for the first two years of college-level courses 
in a native language other than English. A student who has previously taken 
examinations to waive course requirements may not subsequently take exami- i 
nations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a require- | 
ment) by special departmental examinations will depend on the department's | 
evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally be of at 
least three hours’ duration. A fee for each course examination is charged for Td 
preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. A - must be 
submitted to the director of the Advising Center prior to taking the examination. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination—Several departments in 
Columbian College, including English and history, offer periodic waiver exam 
inations for introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at the 
option of the student: a fee is charged. Specific departments should be consulted 
for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle a student to 


any credit toward the degree. 


The Bachelor of Accountancy 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparation 
for a professional career in accounting. Professional preparation requires 
specialization in accounting knowledge as well as a general education in Eng- 
lish, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences. An additional ob 
jective is the preparation of students for a fifth-year or Master of Accountan¢ y 
program that is intended to meet the academic needs of students seeking pro 
fessional accounting careers in the public or private sector, which demand high 
entry-level academic achievement. 

One hundred twenty credit hours are required for graduation. To be ac epted 
in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative grade-point average of 
2.5 or higher is required at the start of the junior year. Courses must be taken 
in accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 20 (with- 
out 21), and ExSA courses may not be used for credit toward the Bachelor of 
Accountancy. 


Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program 


Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2, 66; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 
51-52; a two-course sequence chosen from Astr 1-2, BiSc 3-4 or 13-14, Chem 
3—4 or 11-12, EES 1-2, Phys 1-2; one approved elective foc using on a culture 
or political system other than one's own. 

Sophomore Year—Accy 51, 52; BAdm 53, 55, 64; Stat 51 or 53; one elective 
selected with advisor approval to improve communication skills: one course 
on moral reasoning selected with advisor approval; three 3-credit restricted 
electives chosen in consultation with the advisor, at least one of which is in 
the humanities. 


Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 


Junior Year—Accy 121, 122, 151, 161, 192; BAdm 110, 115; three approved 
3-credit electives, of which two are chosen outside of SBPM departments. 

Senior Year—Accy 171, 181, 193, 196; BAdm 150, 197 (BAdm 197 must be 
taken at GW); one 3-credit 100-level elective chosen from the Department of In- 
ternational Business; one approved 3-credit 100-level non-accountancy elective 
chosen from SBPM departments; two approved 3-credit 100-level electives 
chosen outside of SBPM departments. 


The Bachelor of Business Administration 


A minimum of 120 credit hours of course work are required for graduation. To 
be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required to com- 
plete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a minimum 
of 60 credit hours of course work in the junior and senior years, including the 
required course work in one of the fields of concentration offered by the School. 
Courses must be taken in accordance with the academic status of the student 
(i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The 
field of concentration must be selected no later than the first semester of the ju- 
nior year. Electives in the junior and senior years are restricted to appropriate 


100-level courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. Math 3, 6, 9, 10. 20 
(without 21), and ExSA courses may not be used for credit toward the B.B.A 
degree. If the student places in the first semester of a language previously stud 
ied in high school, credit toward the degree will not be granted; however, the 
second semester of a first-year language course that was studied in high school 
may be taken as a sophomore elective. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


The key to abbreviations for course designations can be found at the beginning 
of the Courses of Instruction section. 


Freshman Year—BAdm 1-2, 66; Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 
51-52; a two-course sequence chosen from Astr 1-2; BiSc 3—4 or 13-14, Chem 
3-4 or 11-12, EES 1-2, Phys 1-2; one approved elective focusing on a culture 
or political system other than one's own 

Sophomore Year—BAdm 51, 52, 53, 55, and 64; Stat 51 or 53; one elective 
selected with advisor approval to improve communication skills; one course 
on moral reasoning selected with advisor approval; three 3-credit restricted 
electives chosen in consultation with the advisor, at least one of which is in 
the humanities. 


Curriculum for the Second Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


he Bachelor of Business Administration program is designed to provide the 
broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either business or govern- 
mental administration. The business administration major consists of 30 credit 
hours of required upper-level business administration courses and 15 hours of 
required field-related courses. These are included in the calculation of the major 
grade-point average. 

Junior Year—BAdm 110, 115, 120, 130; one analytical tools course and one 
approved field tools course; one course chosen in the field of concentration: 
three approved 3-credit 100-level electives chosen in consultation with the 
advisor (two restricted, one unrestricted). 

Senior Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197, and a section of BAdm 190 approved by 
the advisor; three courses selected from the field of concentration: one field- 
related elective; three approved 3-credit 100-level electives chosen in consul- 
tation with the advisor (two restricted, one unrestricted). 


Fields of Concentration 


The field of concentration consists of four field courses and an elective desig- 
nated by field faculty. The field must be selected no later than the first semester 
of the junior year; the student should contact the Advising Center to declare a 
field. Students may declare two fields, but they should note that this will in- 
crease the number of credit hours required to complete the B.B.A. In addition 
to maintaining the current advisor, the student is assigned a faculty mentor. 
Fields are listed below, followed by required and elective courses that consti- 
tute the field (an asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field). 
Business Economics and Public Policy—Mgt 117; IBus 171; Econ 101* 102* 136, 
158, 159, 161, 162, 181—82; Hist 179; PSc 116, 117, 118, 122; PAd 125; Soc 168. 
The field-related elective must be chosen from IBus 160 or PSc 104. 
Finance—Fina 122? 1237 124* and either 132 or 135. The field-related elec- 
tive must be chosen from Accy 121, 161; Econ 121, 123, 181; IBus 171, 173. 
Human Resource Management—Mgt 1157? 1167? 1177 and one course from 
among Comm 120, 150, or 170; Econ 165; Mgt 251, 252, 257, 259; Psyc 131 or 
144. The field-related elective must be chosen from IBus 160, PAd 125, or Mgt 
107 or 192. 
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Information Systems—Mgt 119* 120* 121* and either 123 or 243. The field- 
related elective must be chosen from Mgt 107, 110, 115, 190, 231; Stat 130: or 
other courses with permission of faculty advisor. 

International Business—IBus 160* 166; and 171* one course from among IBus 
168, 173, or 175. The field-related elective must be chosen from Accy 121; Econ 
151, 181, 182; Fina 123; Mktg 142, 143, 148; Stat 118. 

Marketing—Mktg 1427 143? 1507 159* The field-related elective must be cho- 
sen from AmSt 167; Comm 150; Geog 145; IBus 160, 166, 168; PCm 150; TStd 145. 

Tourism and Hospitality Management—TStd 1047 143^ 144* and 145* The 
field-related elective must be chosen from Mktg 142, 143, or 148. 

Individualized Field of Concentration—A student with a specific interest in 
some field of management may design an individualized field of concentration 
drawing on courses across the University. Past examples of approved individu- 
alized fields include sport management, media management, and arts manage- 
ment. Such a concentration consists of four courses plus a field elective selected 
with the guidance of faculty with expertise in the area of interest. All such indi- 
vidualized fields must be approved in advance through the School's Office of 
Undergraduate Programs. Interested students should discuss their ideas with an 
advisor. 


Secondary Field of Study 


A secondary field of study in business administration is available in the School 
of Business and Public Management; SBPM students may pursue a secondary 
field in other GW schools. See the brochure *Secondarv Fields of Study," avail- 
able in the Advising Center. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
than 21 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree program. Typically, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is permitted in 
courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy program, unless an advisor recom- 
mends an additional 3 credit hours. 


Five-Year Programs Leading to a B.B.A. and a Master's Degree 


The School of Business and Public Management offers five-year programs lead- 
ing to both a B.B.A. and a master's degree. Students enrolled in five-year pro- 
grams leading to both a B.B.A. and a master's degree are enrolled in courses at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels during the final two vears. In each 
case, the student must be admitted to the graduate program in the fourth year of 
study, after completion of between 75 and 90 credit hours. During the last two 
years, the student simultaneously completes requirements for the undergradu- 
ate and the graduate degree but is not considered a graduate student until the 
start of the fifth year of study. The two degrees are awarded concurrently; there 
are no exceptions. Students who choose to discontinue the program at the end 
of four years will be required to take additional courses to complete require- 
ments for the B.B.A. A full description of the programs can be obtained through 
the Advising Center. 


Bachelor of Business Administration /Master of Public Administration 


A student may apply for admission to the Master of Public Administration after 
completion of 75 credit hours. Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth year 
of study, the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs; both 
the Bachelor of Business Administration and the Master of Public Administra- 
tion are awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both de- 
grees, usually at the conclusion of the five years of study. 


Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take PAd 125 among the third-year choices 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved bv the 
advisor; PAd 201, 202, 203, 204; two upper-level non-business electives 

Fifth Year—PAd 205, 206, 208, 209; three courses in one of the M.P.A. fields 
of concentration (including budget and public finance; federal policy, politics, 
and management; managing in public organizations; managing state and local 
governments; policy analysis and evaluation); three elective courses in publi 
administration. 


Bachelor of Business Administration / 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 


After completion of 75 credit hours, a student may apply for admission to the 
Master of Science in Information Systems Technology with a field of concen- 
tration in information systems development. Upon acceptance, the student 
works simultaneously toward both degree programs; the Bachelor of Business 
Administration and Master of Science in Information Systems Technology are 
awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both degrees, usu- 
ally at the conclusion of five years of study. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take Mgt 119 and 121 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; two upper-level non-business electives; Mgt 120, 280, 282, 284; one 
graduate elective selected with advisor approval. 

Fifth Year—Mgt 287, 298; four field electives chosen from other M.S.I.S.T. 
courses; one graduate elective selected with advisor's approval 


Bachelor of Business Administration /Master of Tourism Administration 


After completion of 75 credit hours, the student may apply for admission to the 
Master of Tourism Administration. Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth 
years of study, the student works simultaneously toward both degree programs; 
the Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Tourism Administration 
are awarded at the successful completion of all requirements for both degrees, 
usually at the conclusion of five years of study. 

Students choose one of four established concentrations or, with faculty 
approval, design an individualized field at the master's level to suit a specific 
career objective. Students are required to gain at least 500 hours of work 
experience in the tourism and hospitality field if they do not have equivalent 
previous experience. 

Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take TStd 104 and 143 among the third-year choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 145, 150, 197; a section of BAdm 190 approved by the 
advisor; TStd 144, 145, 249, 250, 270; two approved upper-level nonbusiness 
electives; and one undergraduate- level TStd course selected with advisor's 
approval. 

Fifth Year—12 credit hours in one of the following concentration fields: des- 
tination management, travel marketing, event management, sport management, 
or the individualized study option; plus 12 credit hours in approved electives 
and either TStd 283 and 297 or TStd 299 and 300. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Dean T.W. Tong 
Associate Dean R.S. Heller 


l'he School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
William W. Corcoran, president of the University's Board of Trustees from 1869 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy 
in engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have evolved over 
the years, but throughout most of its history the program has been characterized 
by its emphasis on the principles guiding the advancement of technology. 

Through its five departments—Civil and Environmental Engineering; Com 
puter Science; Electrical and Computer Engineering; Engineering Management 
and Systems Engineering; and Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering—the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science offers undergraduate study leading 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering), Bachelor of Science 
(Computer Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Computer Science), Bachelor of 
Science (Electrical Engineering), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering), 
Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering), and Bachelor of Arts in Applied Sci 
ence and Technology and in Computer Science. Five-year bachelor's/master's 
degree programs are available for selected majors. In cooperation with the Law 
School, an integrated engineering and law program leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science or Arts and Juris Doctor is offered. An integrated engineer- 
ing and medicine program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science or Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine is offered in cooperation with the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences. The School offers graduate study leading to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, and Doctor of Science 
and to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science maintains extensive and 
varied computing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilities to support 
study and research in such areas as general-purpose electronics, « omputer sci- 
ence, computer engineering, graphics, computer-aided design, robotics and 
computer-aided manufacturing, computer-aided engineering, artificial intelli- 
gence, software engineering, decision support systems, interactive multimedia. 
power systems, control systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics, 
fluid mechanics and hydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, soil 
mechanics, thermal sciences and instrumentation, materials science and engi- 
neering, thin-film development, and communications, microwaves, and lasers. 


SEAS Regulations 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 
more than 21 credit hours. Students on probation may not register for more than 
12 credit hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week mav take no 
more than 10 credit hours. In exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded 
with the advisor's permission. 


Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—See Admissions. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 
A student already registered at the University must seek departmental approval 
before taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit mav not be earned 
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by passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course or after 
having taken a waiver examination for the course 

Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS students may 
also take examinations in some academic departments for waiver of or credit for 
a specific course upon approval of the appropriate department chair; before the 
test is administered, the student must have demonstrated sufficient preparation 
to warrant being given the test. An examination for credit is not allowed if an 
examination for waiver has been successfully completed or if the student has 
taken the course 


Makeup of Credit for Waived Courses 


Waiver of a required course requires approval of the student's faculty advisor 
and curriculum coordinator. If a course required by the SEAS curriculum is 
waived, the corresponding credit hours must be earned by satisfactory comple- 
tion of a university-level academic course, either technical or nontechnical, ap- 
proved by the student's faculty advisor. If the substituted course would nor- 
mally be considered part of the student's curriculum, the grade earned will be 
used in determining grade-point average, Dean's List, probation, and suspen- 
sion. If the substituted course would not be part of the student's curriculum, the 
grade will not be included in the above computations. 


Scholarship Requirements 


l'o be eligible for graduation a student must have (1) a grade-point average of at 
least 2.2 for technical courses in the fifth through eighth semesters of the cur- 
riculum and (2) a 2.0 overall average for the program taken at SEAS. All com- 
puter science courses taken in the Bachelor of Arts in Computer Science are 
considered technical for this purpose. Grades used to calculate the grade-point 
average include all grades earned at George Washington University and through 
the Consortium universities while the student is enrolled at GW. The grades 
used are for academic courses taken in fulfillment of degree requirements and 
not for remedial courses or those taken to make up deficiencies. (For example, 
EFL courses numbered 45 and below will not be considered for purposes of pro- 
bation, suspension, or Dean's List.) 

Non-SEAS courses taken in excess of the number needed to fulfill degree 
requirements are not considered in determining probation, suspension, or 
Dean's List status. Only courses required for the degree program are considered 
in determining whether the student has met graduation requirements 


Probation 


A full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her grade-point aver- 
age is less than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives more than one grade 
of F in one semester or summer session. A part-time student will be placed on 
probation if his or her grade-point average is less than 2.0 or he or she has re- 
ceived more than one grade of F when he or she has accumulated 12 credit 
hours. For academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this accu- 
mulation is reached. 

A student on probation who earns a grade-point average of 2.0 or better (for 
12 or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receives a 
grade of F will be continued on probation; students in this category who receive 
two or more Fs will be suspended. 

A full-time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point av- 
erage is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during the semester on probation. A part- 
time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point average is 
2.0 or more and he or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 credit hours after 
being placed on probation. 
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Suspension 


The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) receipt of two grades 
of Fany time during a probation period (part-time students receiving two grades 
of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of receipt of the second of 
these grades); (2) re eipt of four grades of F in any semester (or the equivalent for 
part-time students); (3) placement on probation for a third time; (4) accumulation 
of a grade-point average of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or upon 
completion of the 63rd credit in the student's curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the 
end of the junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the student's 
curriculum, or (c) less than 2.0 at anv time during the senior year. 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and grades 
to be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the grad- 
uation requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the conditions 
are or are not met. 

Students readmitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain a 
minimum grade-point average of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or more 
credit hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period. 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by a 
grade change at a later date. The student may, however, apply for readmission 
noting the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply for 
readmission until one year after the suspension. To be considered for readmis- 
sion, a student must have undertaken academic work at another institution, pri- 
marily in mathematics, science, or engineering, during the year of suspension 
and earned a grade-point average of at least 2.7. 


Dean's Honors and Commendation Lists 


The names of all students who, in a given semester, take 12 or more graded 
credit hours in course work that applies to graduation requirements (or in any 
additional SEAS courses taken) may appear on the Dean's Honor List if a grade- 
point average of 3.5 is achieved or on the Dean's Commendation List if a grade- 
point average of 3.0 is achieved. No disciplinary action may have been taken 
against the student, and no more than one grade below B— and no grades below 
C— may have been earned. A student who receives a grade of I (Ihcomplete) dur- 
ing a semester will not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 
for that semester unless the J is removed no later than 30 days after the end of 
the marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements for 
the Dean's Honors or Commendation List. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of J (Incomplete) may be assigned are de- 
scribed under University Regulations. If a grade of J is not changed to a letter 
grade within 30 days, decisions on probation, removal from probation, and 
suspension will be made with the information on hand, in conformance with 
SEAS regulations. 

Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, 
the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which the un- 
completed work (usually the final examination or required paper) must be made 
up. The grade of J cannot be removed by the student's reregistering for the 
course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of J that is not removed 
after one calendar year or at the time of graduation of the student, whichever 
occurs first, will be changed on the permanent record to a grade of IF. When the 
Iis changed to a letter grade, the grade of I followed by the letter grade (e.g., IB) 
will appear on the student's record. The grade for which the I is changed will 
be applied to the grade report for the semester or summer session during which 
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the change is made for the purposes of determining probation, suspension, 
grade-point average, and Dean's and other honor lists. 


Pass/No Pass Grading System 


SEAS students may not take courses required for graduation on the pass/no pass 
(P/NP) grading system. They may, however, take courses outside their regular 
SEAS academic program under this grading system 

Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on a grade of P are 
given 30 davs to have the grade changed. If not changed bv the end of that 
period, the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean's List, and 
graduation purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F. 


Residence 


Thirty hours must be completed in residence. Full-time students normally com- 
plete their programs in four years. The core curriculum—the program of the first 
four semesters—provides the base of scientific principles and mathematical tech- 
niques necessary for the professional courses taken in the last four semesters. 


Advisory System 


Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty advisor to assist in 
orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisors counsel students on 
their programs of study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholas- 
tic performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as part 
of the educational process. The advisor represents the student in all cases 
requiring faculty action 

Students must obtain their advisor's approval of their program of study prior 
to registration for each academic semester and summer session. The advisor's 
approval must be obtained before registering for a course at another institution. 
Until the work required for the degree is completed, students must consult with 
their advisors in all academic matters. However, an advisor may not deny entry 
into any course or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations 
of the School. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences /Bachelor of Science Programs 


With the assistance of the advisor, each engineering student prepares a program 
of elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. The program normally 
includes a minimum of 18 credit hours, divided equally between the humani- 
ties and social sciences. Each 9-hour group must include two courses in one sub- 
ject area and a third course in a different subject area. When a foreign language 
is taken as part of the humanities requirement, the following rules apply: (1) the 
foreign language studied must not be a native language of the student, unless the 
courses taken are literature courses; (2) if the student has studied the language 
previously, he or she must first take a placement test given by the language de- 
partment concerned and enroll in a course recommended by that department; 
and (3) the student may use at most two foreign language courses to satisfy 
SEAS's humanities requirements. If two courses are used, they must be in the 
same foreign language. The advisor and the curriculum coordinator must ap- 
prove the program. 

Since the SEAS curricula are, by necessity, oriented toward technical sub- 
jects, the program in the humanities and social sciences should consist of 
courses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in areas such as anthropol- 
ogy, economics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy, 
political science, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 
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Because most medical and law schools expect applicants to have completed 
6 credit hours of English composition, students following one of the medical 
preparation options or planning a career in law are advised to choose humani- 
ties electives with extensive writing requirements. 


The listed curriculums on the following pages all assume electives to be at least 
3 credit hours. Credit toward the degree is not allowed for exercise and sport ac- 
tivities courses. The key to abbreviations for course designations can be found 
at the beginning of the Courses of Instruction section. 


Bachelor of Science Degree Programs 


Civil Engineering 


Mission Statement—The mission of the undergraduate civil engineering pro- 
gram is to provide a broad-based, rigorous education in civil engineering, which 
leads to educating graduates who have a fundamental understanding of the 
underlying concepts of engineering analysis and design, and a sense of responsi- 
bility for professional service. 

Educational Objectives—The civil engineering program at The ( ;eorge Wash- 
ington University is designed to produce graduates who are well prepared to 
immediately engage in the practice of civil engineering and/or to continue their 
education in graduate studies in civil engineering or other professional studies 
such as law, medicine, and business. The three undergraduate curricula in civil 
engineering, civil engineering with an environmental engineering option, and 
civil engineering with a medical preparation option are designed to produce 
graduates who understand the basic principles of applied mathematics, basic 
sciences, and computing and have the ability to apply these principles in the 
analysis and solution of civil engineering problems; are trained to conduct, in- 
terpret, and evaluate the laboratory experiments used in the main branches of 
civil engineering; have the skill and knowledge to use modern engineering and 
computing tools in the solution of the challenging problems encountered in the 
civil engineering profession; possess a broad education in engineering as well 
as the humanities and social sciences to comprehend and envision the broader 
socioeconomic impacts and relevance of civil engineering projects; have the 
skills required for effective communication as a professional and for participa- 
tion in the multidisciplinary efforts needed in many civil engineering projects; 
are fully aware of professional and ethical issues in the practice of civil engi- 
neering; and understand the need for lifelong learning and possess the neces- 
sary skills to pursue it. 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering most closely re- 
lated to the control and improvement of our environment and of the physical 
conditions of life. Civil engineers apply many technical specialties in order to 
plan, design, and construct projects that range from buildings and transporta- 
tion systems to space stations and space habitats. The civil engineering cur- 
riculum is 129 hours. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; CE 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; MAE 4; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 115, 130; CE 120; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; MAE 126, 131; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 
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Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; EES 1. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technical elective selected 
from list below 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, 196, 232; technical elective; design elective. 


Technical Electives— Apse 199; CE 198, 205, 206, 207, 210, 211, 230, 231, 234, 
243, 244, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 257, 258, 272, 273, 290; EMSE 260: MAE 231, 


234, 235, 236, 237. 


Design Electives—CE 206, 207, 211, 241, 251, 252, 269 


Environmental Engineering Option in Civil Engineering 


The environmental engineering option (127 hours) leads to a bachelor's degree 
in civil engineering. Students are prepared to work in technical environmental 
fields such as hazardous waste treatment, environmental impact assessment, 
and water resources engineering. Students are also prepared to pursue graduate 
study in environmental engineering. 

First Semester—Eng]l 9 or 10; SEAS 1; CE 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; MAE 4; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 21. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; CE 120; humanities or social sciences elec- 
tives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 105; CE 117, 121; MAE 126; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, 196, 241; technical elective; design elective. 

Technical Electives—ApSc 199; CE 198, 230, 232, 240, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 248, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 256, 257, 258, 259, 282. 


Design Electives—CE 246, 247, 251, 252. 


Medical Preparation Option in Civil Engineering 


This medical preparation option (138 hours) leads to a bachelor's degree in civil 
engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school. The stu- 
dent is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue gradu- 
ate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechnology. Students pursuing 
medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult the SEAS 
representative to the University's premedical committee. 

First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; CE 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; MAE 4; Chem 12; Math 32; Phys 21. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; BiSc 13; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; BiSc 14; CE 120; ECE 11; humanities or so- 
cial sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; MAE 126, 131; Chem 151, 153. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Chem 152, 154. 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 197; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; CE 190, 196, 232; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 
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Computer Engineering 


Mission Statement—The mission of the Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering is to motivate and inspire our students by providing high-caliber, 
accredited, fully integrated programs in electrical and computer engineering in 
order to provide leadership in a rapidly evolving global information society in 
the service of humanity and to advance the state of knowledge in our dis iplines 
by actively pursuing scholarly research for publication and dissemination. 

Educational Objectives—The objectives of the computer engineering program 
are to provide students with an education that will develop their ability to de- 
lineate and solve, in a practical way, problems related to computer engineering 
for the benefit of the society and to pursue a productive career that is charac- 
terized by professional growth. The program develops sensitivity to the socially 
related technical problems of computing and the ethical characteristics of engi- 
neering and the use of computing. It also conveys the need for an engineer to 
practice life-long learning. Specific objectives of the computer engineering 
program are to teach students how to analyze and implement complex inter- 
disciplinary engineering projects; to give students a strong foundation for 
graduate studies in the field of computer engineering; to prepare students for 
competitive and challenging industrial applications; to teach students how to 
use state-of-the-art computer tools for solving computer engineering problems; 
to expose students to hands-on engineering experience through laboratory 
courses; to cultivate the ability of students to communicate and work effectivelv 
in teams; and to help students develop an understanding of the ethical issues 
and global perspectives arising in the practice of the engineering profession. 
These objectives are consistent with the mission of the Department of Electrical 
and Computer Engineering and of the institution as a whole. 


Computer engineering combines electronic design, computer architecture, 
programming of computing systems, computer networks, and applied mathe- 
matics. Students in the program are prepared in the theory and application of 
hardware and software design, computer networks, embedded systems, and 
very large scale integrated (VLSI) circuit design and applications. Students can 
take electives in advanced topics, such as optical networks, broadband wireless 
networks, and technologies for the next generation of information systems. The 
computer engineering curriculum is 128 hours. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; SEAS 1; ECE 1: elective. 
Second Semester—CSci 49; ECE 11; Math 32; Phys 21; elective. 

Third Semester—CSci 103; ECE 20, 117; Math 33; Phvs 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 113, 115; ECE 12, 140; elective. 

Fifth Semester—CSci 123, 156; ECE 122, 141, 162. 

Sixth Semester—ECE 126, 144/147, 161, 181; elective. 

Seventh Semester—ECE 128, 163, 182; two electives. 

Eighth Semester—ECE 30, 164; Phil 135; two electives. 


The eight electives must include at least five 3-credit humanities or social 
sciences electives and one humanities, social sciences, or technical elective. At 
least two technical electives are chosen from ECE 114, 121, 127, 134, 143, 148. 
160, 172, 177, 184, 188, 192, 197, 198; approved graduate ECE courses: CSci 
141, 151, 161, 173, 174, 180, 185; and advisor-approved undergraduate or grad- 
uate courses in engineering, computer science, mathematics, physical sciences, 
or biological sciences. 


Computer Science 


The 124-hour program combines systems design, computer software develop- 
ment, networks, computer architecture, and mathematics to provide a broad 
background in the disciplines that underlie computer science. Students are pre- 
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pared to design and implement the software needed for Internet operations and 
applications and for small, large, and embedded « omputing systems. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; CSci 41; Math 20 or 31; SEAS 1; science elec- 
tive with lab; humanities or social science elective 

Second Semester—CSci 51, 123; Math 21 or 32; science elective with lab: 
humanities or social science elective 

Third Semester—CSci 131, 135; Math 32 or 33; science elective with lab: 
humanities or social science elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 110, 136, 141; humanities or social science 
elective. 

Fifth Semester—CSci 150, 151, 156; math or science elective; humanities or 
social science elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 160, 161, 169; humanities or social science elective: 
unrestricted elective. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 178, 183, 195, computer science elective; non- 
technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 184, 196, computer science elective; non-technical 
elective; unrestricted elective. 


Science electives must be chosen from BiSc 13-14, Chem 11-12, and Phys 
21-22. Two of the three science electives must form a two-course sequence. 
Computer science electives may be selected from CSci 171, 173, 174, 180, 181, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 194, and, with approval, graduate computer science 
courses. Note that in the first three semesters, an alternative math sequence is 
Math 20-21 and 32. 


Medical Preparation Option in Computer Science 


This 129-hour medical preparation option permits the student to obtain a bach- 
elor's degree in computer science and have sufficient preparation to apply to 
medical school. The student is also prepared to conduct research toward de- 
velopment in the use of computers in medicine and in diagnosis and treatment, 
or to continue as a graduate student in computer science. Students pursuing 
medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult the SEAS 
representative to the University's premedical committee. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 20 or 31; CSci 41; SEAS 1; hu- 
manities or social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 12; Math 21 or 32; CSci 51, 123; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Third Semester—BiSc 13; Math 32 or 33; Phys 1 or 21; CSci 131, 135. 

Fourth Semester—BiSc 14; Phys 2 or 22; CSci 110, 136, 141. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; Chem 151, 153; CSci 150, 151, 156. 

Sixth Semester—Chem 152, 154; CSci 160, 161, 169; non-technical elective. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 178, 183, 195; humanities or social science electives 
(6 hours); non-technical elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 184, 196, unrestricted elective; humanities or social 
science electives (6 hours). 


Electrical Engineering 


Mission Statement—The mission of the Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering is to motivate and inspire our students by providing high-caliber, 
accredited, fully integrated programs in electrical and computer engineering in 
order to provide leadership in a rapidly evolving global information society in 
the service of humanity and to advance the state of knowledge in our disciplines 
by actively pursuing scholarly research for publication and dissemination. 

Educational Objectives—The objective of the electrical engineering program 
is to educate students in the principles of electrical engineering, including cog- 
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nizance of their responsibilities as members of society. The engineering educa- 
tion is based on the sciences and the principles of design. Social responsibilities 
are instilled through a balanced program in the humanities and social sciences 
as well as coverage of specific topics in professional ethics and social responsi- 
bilities. The program provides students with a solid foundation in electrical 
engineering through a balanced curriculum inegrating the underly ing scientific 
and mathematical knowledge with the latest technological developments. The 
curriculum is designed to produce engineers capable of func tioning in the pres- 
ent technological environment, while being capable of adapting to future direc- 
tions of the profession. Specifically, the program aims to teach students how to 
analyze and implement complex interdisciplinary engineering projects; to give 
students a strong foundation for graduate studies in the field of electrical engi- 
neering; to prepare students for competitive and challenging industrial applica- 
tions; to teach students how to use state-of-the-art computer tools for solving 
electrical engineering problems; to expose students to hands-on engineering 
experience through laboratory courses; to cultivate students' abilities to commu- 
nicate and work effectively in teams; and to help students develop an under- 
standing of the ethical issues and global perspectives arising in the practice of 
the engineering profession. These objectives are consistent with the mission 
of the Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering and of the institu- 
tion as a whole. 


Electrical engineers design the enabling technology for modern telecommu- 
nications networks, including the Internet, biomedical instrumentation, and 
electromagnetic applications. The program focuses on signal processing; com- 
munication theory and practice; voice, data, video and multimedia communica- 
tion networks; very large scale integrated (VLSI) circuit design and applications; 
and control systems. Students can take electives in advanced topics, such as 
optical networks, broadband wireless networks, and technologies for the next 
generation of information systems. The electrical engineering curriculum is 
129 hours. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; SEAS 1; ECE 1: ele tive. 
Second Semester—CSci 49; ECE 11; Math 32; Phys 21; elective. 

Third Semester—CSci 103; ECE 20, 117; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 113, 115; ECE 12, 140; elective. 

Fifth Semester—ECE 122, 141, 143, 162; elective. 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 114; ECE 31, 121, 126, 144/147. 

Seventh Semester—ECE 32, 163, 172; two electives. 

Eighth Semester—ECE 164, 177; Phil 135; two electives. 


The eight electives must include at least five 3-credit humanities or social 
sciences electives and one humanities, social sciences, or technical elective. At 
least two technical electives are chosen from ECE 114, 127, 128, 134, 148, 160. 
161, 178, 181, 182, 184, 188, 192, 197, 198; approved graduate ECE courses; CSci 
141, 151, 173; and approved undergraduate or graduate courses in engineering, 
computer science, mathematics, physical sciences, or biological sciences. 


Medical Preparation Option in Electrical Engineering 


This 129-hour medical preparation option permits the student to obtain a bach- 
elor's degree in electrical engineering and have sufficient preparation to apply 
to medical school. The student is also prepared to work in various health sci- 
ences fields, to conduct research toward development of electronic equipment 
to assist the medical profession in diagnosing and treating disease, or to con- 
tinue as a graduate student in engineering with exceptional qualifications for 
medical engineering. Students in this option who intend to apply to medical 
school should consult the SEAS representative to the Universitv's premedical 
committee. 


First Semester 


Engl 9 or 10; Chem 11; Math 31; SEAS 1; ECE 1: elective. 
Second Semester—Chem 12; CSci 49; ECE 11; Math 32: Phvs 21 

Third Semester—ECE 20, 117; Math 
Fourth Semester ApSc 113, 115; Et 12, 140; elective 

Fifth Semester—BiSc 13; Chem 151 53; ECE 122, 141 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 114; BiSc 14; Chem 152, 154; ECE 30: elective 
Seventh Semester ECE 143, 163, 172, 184, 186; elective 

Eighth Semester—ECE 164; Phil 135; three electives. 


33; Phys 22; elective 
iI 


The eight electives must include at least five 3-credit humanities or soc ial 
sciences electives and one humanities, social sciences, or technical elective. At 
least two technical electives are chosen from ECE 114, 121. 126, 127, 128, 134, 
144, 147, 148, 160, 161, 162, 177, 178, 181, 182, 188, 197, 198; approved grad- 
uate ECE courses; and CSci 103, 141, 151, 173. At least one of the technical elec- 
tives must be chosen from ECE 192; BiSc 102, 107, 118, 180 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mission Statement—The mission of the Department of Mechanical and Aero- 
space Engineering is to educate students to become professional mechanical 
and aerospace engineers who are confident in their understanding of science 
and technology, who are creative in the face of new challenges, and whose ana- 
lytical skill and thirst for lifelong learning will open new career horizons: to 
contribute to society through the conduct of relevant research at the forefront of 
mechanical and aerospace engineering knowledge and to provide opportunities 
for students to participate and learn through mentorship with the faculty: and 
to serve the nation, the community, and the university 

Educational Objectives—The major objective of the undergraduate mechani- 
cal engineering program is to provide an integrated program of instruction in 
mechanical engineering in order to produce graduates who can practice engi- 
neering professionally and develop a successful career in engineering. Mechan- 
ical engineering is a broad field covering both design and analvsis of complex 
systems that are useful to society. The well-educated mechanical engineer must 
have a thorough understanding of mechanics (solid and fluid), energy, and the 
response and control of mechanical systems designed to perform a useful func- 
tion. In order to fulfill this objective, our program's educational objectives are 
to give students a thorough grounding in mathematics and the basic sciences 
and to teach them to apply that knowledge in the design and analysis of engi- 
neering systems; to teach students to design engineering systems/devices; to 
teach students to analyze and solve engineering problems of « omplex scope; to 
prepare students for professional engineering practice; to prepare students for 
graduate study; and to give students the understanding of the need for lifelong 
learning and the skills to pursue it. These objectives inc orporate the develop- 
ment of effective communication skills (oral and written) and the use of soft- 
ware and other tools and knowledge about the ethical, social, and economic 
impact of engineering practice on society. 


Mechanical engineering encompasses a vast range of industrial activities. 
Mechanical engineers conceive, plan, design, and direct the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and operation of complex systems. Applications include aerospace, 
energy conversion, computer-aided design and manufacturing, power and 
propulsion systems, robotics, and control systems. The mechanical engineering 
curriculum is 128 hours. 

First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; MAE 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities 
or social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 49 or 50, MAE 2, 4; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or 


social sciences elective 
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Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; ECE 11; MAE 117, 131. 

Fifth Semester—CE 120; MAE 126, 166, 167, 190, 192. 

Sixth Semester—ApSc 115; MAE 120, 134, 187, 191; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 

Seventh Semester—MAE 149, 182, 193; technical electives (6 hours); human- 
ities or social sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—MAE 152, 195, 196; technical electives selected from cho 
sen area (6 hours); humanities or social sciences elective. 
Technical Electives 

Mechanical Systems Analysis and Design—ApSc 199; MAE 197, 198, 231, 232, 
234, 235, 236, 237, 240, 241, 243, 247, 249, 251, 287. 

Fluid Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and Energy—A pSc 199; MAE 155, 198, 210, 


220, 221, 226, 229, 259, 260, 262, 280, 282, 283. 


Aerospace Option in Mechanical Engineering 


The 128-hour aerospace engineering option leads to a bachelor's degree in me- 
chanical engineering while preparing the student to work in the aerospace in- 
dustry or to pursue graduate study in aerospace engineering. It provides a strong 
foundation in aerodynamics, airplane performance, propulsion, aerospace struc- 
tures, orbital mechanics, spacecraft dynamics, and aircraft and spacecraft design. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; MAE 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities 
or social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 49 or 50; MAE 2, 4; Math 32; Phvs 21; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phys 22; humanities or social sci- 
ences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; ECE 11; MAE 117, 131. 

Fifth Semester—CE 120; MAE 126, 145, 166, 167, 192. 

Sixth Semester—M AE 120, 134, 155, 162, 191, 229. 

Seventh Semester—ApSc 115; MAE 157, 163, 182, 247; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—MAE 152, 187, 195, 249; humanities or social sciences elec- 
tives (6 credits). 


Medical Preparation Option in Mechanical Engineering 


This 139-hour medical preparation option leads to a bachelor's degree in me- 
chanical engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school. 
The student is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue 
graduate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechnology. Students pur- 
suing medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult the 
SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; SEAS 1; MAE 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities 
or social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—MAE 2, 4; CSci 49 or 50; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 21. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; BiSc 13; Phys 22; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; ECE 11; BiSc 14; MAE 117, 131. 

Fifth Semester—CE 120; MAE 126, 166, 167, 190; Chem 151, 153. 

Sixth Semester—MAE 120, 134, 187, 191; Chem 152, 154; humanities or so- 
cial sciences elective. 
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Seventh Semester—MAE 149, 182, 192, 193; technical elective; humanities OT 


social sciences elective. 
Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; MAE 152, 195, 196; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Systems Engineering 


The multidisciplinary field of systems engineering applies scientific methods 
and engineering techniques to the solution of complex technical problems. 
Through the processes of observing, understanding, and predicting the behav- 
ior of human-machine interfacing systems, practitioners of systems engineering 
help in the decision-making process for optimal improvement of these systems. 
The systems engineering curriculum is 131 hours 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; CSci 41; SEAS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities 
or social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 49 or 51; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or social sci- 
ences electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 103 or 131; Math 33: Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 115; CE 120; CSci 110; EMSE 160: humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; MAE 117; EMSE 101, 109: Stat 187. 

Sixth Semester—Comm 40, 41, or 42; EMSE 102, 269; MAE 120: technical 
elective; humanities or social sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—MAE 192; EMSE 135, 154, 171; technical elective; hu- 
manities or social sciences elective 

Eighth Semester—EMSE 173, 182, 191; two technical electives. 
Technical Electives 
Each systems engineering major will gain specific expertise in a chosen techni- 
cal area by taking a four-course sequence from another department or depart- 
ments of the University. The four technical electives are selected with the 
approval of the student's academic advisor. Areas frequently chosen are com- 


puter science, economics, finance, management, mathematics, naval science, 
statistics, and specific fields of engineering. 


Medical Preparation Option in Systems Engineering 


This 139-hour medical preparation option leads to a bachelor's degree in sys- 
tems engineering and quantitatively prepares students for medical careers 
through a program that emphasizes decision modeling. Decision modeling is 
becoming increasingly applicable to the medical field because of the growing 
use of computers and information systems in medicine and the interplay of 
diagnosis, treatment, and economics. 

First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; CSci 41; Chem 11; SEAS 1; Math 31; humanities 
or social sciences elective. 

Second Semester—Chem 12; CSci 49 or 51; Math 32; Phys 21; humanities or 
social sciences elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; BiSc 13; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 115; BiSc 14; CE 120; CSci 103 or 131; EMSE 160. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; Chem 151, 153; EMSE 101, 109; MAE 117: Stat 187. 

Sixth Semester—Chem 152, 154; Comm 40, 41, or 42; MAE 120: EMSE 102; 
humanities or social sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—EMSE 135, 154, 171, 269; MAE 192; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 110; EMSE 173, 182, 191; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 
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Bachelor of Arts Degree Programs 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a Bachelor of Arts degree, 
with majors in applied science and technology and in computer science. Each 
program provides a strong and level base for students who intend to make their 
careers in fields allied to science and technology or to computer science. 


Applied Science and Technology 


The Bachelor of Arts in applied science and technology is a 126-hour broad- 
based engineering degree with a breadth of liberal arts for students who plan to 
continue their education toward professional careers in law, medicine, busi- 
ness, teaching, or the media. Well-founded in science and engineering, the pro- 
gram can help students pursue their goals in a world that relies more and more 
upon advanced science and technology. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10, CSci 41, SEAS 1, Chem 11, Math 20, humanities 
or social science elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 10, Chem 12, Math 21, humanities or social science 
elective, arts elective. 

Third Semester—CSci 30, Math 32, Phys 1, literature elective, unrestricted 
elective. 

Fourth Semester—MAE 4, ApSc 115, Phys 2, literature elective, unrestricted 
elective. 

Fifth Semester—CSci 49, BiSc 13, EMSE 101, Comm 40 or 41 or 42, allied 
minor elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110, BiSc 14, two allied minor electives, humanities or 
social science elective. 

Seventh Semester—MAE 192, ECE 184, EMSE 135, allied minor elective, un- 
restricted elective. 

Eighth Semester—CE 190, allied minor elective, humanities or social science 
elective, two unrestricted electives. 


Electives—Electives in literature and arts are chosen from specified lists of 
courses available from the advisor. Allied minor electives are chosen from spec- 
ified courses in the following areas: business, civil engineering, communica- 
tion, computer science, computer engineering, design, economics, electrical en- 
gineering, environmental studies, international business, management, 
mathematics, mechanical engineering, media, medical preparation, statistics, 
and systems engineering. 


Computer Science 


The 121-hour Bachelor of Arts in computer science provides a broad-based lib- 
eral arts curriculum for students who wish to augment technical knowledge with 
business, communication, and management skills. Foundation courses focus on 
mathematics, science, programming methodology and skills, computer organi- 
zation and design, and implementation of algorithms. Additional breadth or 
depth is afforded by a selection of computer science electives. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10, Math 20 or 31, CSci 41, SEAS 1, science elective, 
humanities or social science or business elective. 

Second Semester—Math 21 or 32, CSci 51 and 123, science elective, humani- 
ties or social science or business elective. 

Third Semester—CSci 131, Phil 45, science elective, humanities or social sci- 
ence or business elective, unrestricted elective. 

Fourth Semester—CSci 110 and 141, Engl 11, humanities or social science or 
business elective, unrestricted elective. 

Fifth Semester—CSci 52, ApSc 115 or Stat 51, literature elective, arts elective, 
unrestricted elective. 
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Sixth Semester—CSci 169, culture elective, literature elective, unrestricted 
electives (6 hours) 

Seventh Semester—Computer science elective, culture elective. unrestricted 
electives (9 hours). 

Eighth Semester- Computer science electives (6 hours), unrestricted electives 
(9 hours). 


Electives—Electives in literature and arts are chosen from specified lists of 
courses available from the advisor. Electives in « omputer science may be cho- 
sen from any courses at the 100 or 200 level. A maximum of two unrestricted 
electives may be « omputer science courses. 


Special Programs 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) / 
Master of Arts in the Field of Economics 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; CSci 41; SEAS 1; Math 31; Chem 11: Econ 1 l. 

Second Semester—CSci 49 or 51; Math 32; Phys 21; Econ 12: humanities 
elective. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 103 or 131; Math 33; Phys 22. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 115; CE 120; CSci 110; Econ 101: EMSE 160. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; Econ 102; MAE 117; EMSE 101, 109; Stat 187. 

Sixth Semester—Econ 123; Comm 40, 41, or 42; MAE 120: EMSE 102; human- 
ities elective. 

Seventh Semester—Econ 203; EMSE 135, 154, 269; MAE 192; humanities 
elective. 

Eighth Semester—Econ 204, 205; EMSE 173, 182, 191. 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S.(S.E.) in 
that the three social science electives and four technical electives are all in eco- 
nomics, and that Econ 123 substitutes for EMSE 171. Application to the 
graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the fifth semester, 
and students must be accepted for the graduate portion prior to the start 
of the seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after the eighth 
semester. 

The ninth and tenth semesters consist of course work toward the master's 
degree. Required: the general requirements of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, including Econ 206 and 275 and six graduate economics electives. 
The Master's Comprehensive Examination must be satisfactorily completed 
in microeconomic and macroeconomic theory. See the Graduate Programs 
Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) /Master's Degree 
in the Fields of Engineering Management or Systems Engineering 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S.(S.E.) only 
in that the four technical electives are designated EMSE courses at the graduate 
level. Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made 
after the fifth semester, and students must be accepted for the graduate portion 
prior to the start of the seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after 
the eighth semester. 

The fifth year of study, leading to the Master of Engineering Management or 
Master of Science in the fields of engineering management or systems engi- 
neering, consists of nine courses (nonthesis option) selected from the engineer- 
ing management or systems engineering graduate programs of study. After com- 
pleting the fifth year of course work, students receive the M.E.M. or M.S. degree. 
See the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 
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Five-Year Programs in Engineering and Physics 


Five-year programs that lead to a Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics and 
a Bachelor of Science in any SEAS undergraduate field are available. Please 
check with the SEAS Office of the Dean or with the Physics Department of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Integrated Engineering and Law Program 


In addition to the combined bachelor's/master's programs that may be com- 
pleted in five years, the University offers the integrated engineering and law 
program. The program provides an opportunity for very highly qualified high 
school students to follow an education path composed of a B.S. or B.A. degree 
in a SEAS field and then a J.D. degree, by assuring admission to the Law 
School's J.D. program for students who meet stated conditions. Detailed infor- 
mation on this program is available from the Office of Admissions. 


Integrated Engineering and Medicine Program 


The University offers an eight-year, integrated engineering and medicine pro- 
gram that provides an opportunity for very highly qualified high school students 
to earn a B.S. or B.A. degree in a SEAS field and then an M.D. degree, by assur- 
ing admission to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences M.D. program for 
students who meet stated conditions. Detailed information is available from the 
Office of Admissions. 


Honors Research Program 


To provide individualized research experience to academically gifted students 
the School has established an Honors Research Program. A student who main- 
tains a grade-point average of 3.3 or above or is admitted to the School with a 
combined SAT score of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her 
high school class is eligible for this program. Participants attend an honors re- 
search seminar and each works individually with a faculty member, perform- 
ing a research project of mutual interest. Students participating in the program 
earn 3 credits per semester; a minimum of 9 credits is needed to « omplete the 
program. Upon written request by the student, 6 of these credits may be used as 
technical electives. Qualified students interested in applying for the program 
should contact the honors research chairman of the department in whic h the 
research is to be conducted. 


Minor and Secondary Fields of Study 


School of Engineering and Applied Science students with majors other than svs- 
tems engineering may graduate with a minor in operations research in addition 
to their major. Four courses are required for the minor: EMSE 101, 102. 154 or 
173, and a fourth course selected from EMSE 135, 154, 171, 173, 182. Depend- 
ing on the student's major, additional credit hours beyond the minimum re- 
quired for the major may be necessary in order to complete the minor in opera- 
tions research; students should consult their advisors before embarkine u e 
the minor requirements. a> 

The School offers secondary fields of study in computer science, electrical en- 
gineering, engineering analysis, and operations research to students in other 
schools of the University. SEAS students are cautioned to consult their advisor 
and department chair before enrolling in a secondary field of study in another 
school of the University. ; ' 


Dual Majors 


A SEAS student with a B.A. major either in computer science or applied science 
and technology may pursue à second B.A. major in Columbian College of Arts 


and Sciences or the Elliott School of International Affairs, provided permission 
to do so is obtained from both schools concerned. The student's completion 
of the B.A. program in SEAS will be deemed to satisfy the general curriculum 
requirements of the second major. Undergraduates in the Elliott S hool or in 
Columbian College may likewise pursue à second B.A. major in SEAS, again 
provided that permission to do so has been obtained from both schools con- 
cerned. (Dual majors in communication, electronic media, journalism, and po- 
litical communication are excluded from this option.) The second major may 
supplement the SEAS major but not substitute for it. 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining Liberal Arts and Engineering 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual-degree 
programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following accredited institu- 
tions: Bowie State University, Gallaudet University, University of Richmond, 
Hood College, St. Thomas Aquinus College, and Trinity College of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of the above 
institutions and pursue a three-year course of studies covering social sciences, 
humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which helps the student de- 
velop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication skills. 
Students then follow a two-year program at the School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science. During this phase of study, students may specialize in any of the 
areas of engineering or computer science offered in the School's regular four- 
year programs. Upon successful completion of the two-year program at George 
Washington University, students are awarded two baccalaureate degrees: a B.S. 
or B.A. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or computer science 
from GW. For further information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the 
admissions offices of the institutions listed above. 

In addition, SEAS participates in a 2:2 program with Richmond College in 
London, England. 
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ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 
Associate Deans H. Feigenbaum, B.D. Miller 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergraduate 
programs to prepare individuals for understanding and working in an increas 
ingly globalized world. The historical roots of the Elliott School extend back to 
the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 
in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government, Busi- 
ness, and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School of 
Public and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the School 
of International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of Eve- 
lyn E. and Lloyd H. Elliott. Lloyd Elliott was the President of The George Wash- 
ington University from 1965 to 1988. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


The Elliott School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
majors in international affairs, Asian studies, Latin American studies, and Mid- 
dle Eastern studies. These programs provide a broad liberal arts education and 
depth in historical and contemporary issues in international affairs. The pro- 
grams are interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary, combining courses offered 
through the School with courses offered by other schools and departments of 
the University. 


General Requirements for the Degree 
Academic Work Load 


The normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 credit hours. A full- 
time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 credit hours. 
A student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 credit hours with 
the approval of the dean (additional tuition charges apply). Students on proba- 
tion are limited to 13 hours. Students doing internships or working are advised 
to reduce their course load. 


Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 credit hours of 
passing grades (courses in exercise and sport activities cannot be included in 
the required hours); and (2) a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.0. 


Dean's Honor List 


The name of every student who attains a 3.5 grade-point average in course work 
is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours in a 
given semester and to part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which mav include a 
summer term. 


Academic Standing 


A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 but at least 1.0 
any time after having attempted a minimum of 24 credit hours is placed on 


probation: "first probation" for the initial semester, "second probation" if 


continued on probation for a second semester. For part-time students and those 
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enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time interval in 
which at least 12 credit hours have been attempted. A student on probation is 
limited to no more than 13 credit hours of course work per semester. 

A student who resumes a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or more after 
a first or second semester on probation is removed from probationary status. 
Failure to resume a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 after two suc cessive 
semesters on probation results in suspension. The Dean's Council may continue 
a student on probation if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the pro- 
bation period. 

A student whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 1.0 any time 
after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours as a student in the Elliott 
School will be suspended. 

Students who are suspended for poor s holarship may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct during ab- 
sence from the University which indicates that the student will profit from read- 
mission. A student suspended twice for poor s holarship will not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours is placed on semester 
warning at the end of the semester and is strongly advised to take corrective 
measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours). 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of I (Incomplete) may be assigned are described 
under University Regulations. Inc omplete course work must be completed no 
later than one calendar year from the last day of the examination period of the 
semester or summer session in which the grade of J was assigned. When work 
for the course is complete, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, 
followed by the final grade. The indication of I cannot be removed from the tran- 
script. A grade of Ithat is not« hanged within this period automatically becomes 
an JF. The grade of I cannot be changed by reregistering for the course at GW 
or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean's 
Council for additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such 
petitions should be submitted within a year of the assignment of the grade of I. 


Residence 


Students who do not study abroad must complete at least 60 of their final 90 
hours in residence to earn a degree in the School. Students approved for study 
abroad must complete at least 45 of their final 90 hours in the School. Note that 
in all cases a total of 60 credit hours in residence is required for Latin or special 
honors. Except in special circumstances, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be 
completed in residence. 


Internships 


Internships offer students the opportunity to make practical use of the knowl- 
edge they acquire in the classroom. Undergraduates who have completed at 
least 30 credit hours and have a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.5 
are eligible to arrange internships for credit (to a total maximum of 6 credits 
toward the degree). Academic work in the field of the internship is required. A 
zero-credit internship is also available. 

Internships are available in the private and public sectors. Students are 
responsible for locating their own internships; listings are posted in the GW 
Career Center. (Additional listings are posted in the Elliott School.) 
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Double Majors 


A student who completes the requirements of two majors in the Elliott School 
(for example, international affairs and Asian studies) may graduate with a dou 
ble major. Such a student should consult with an Elliott School advisor and 
officially declare both majors on the appropriate form available in the Student 
Services office. 

Students may combine a major field in the Elliott School with a second major 
field offered by the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, as long as the other major is toward a 
B.A. (majors in Communication and in the S« hool of Media and Public Affairs 
are excluded). Permission for the second major must be obtained from the 
appropriate administrative office of the other school. 

Students in the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, whether pursuing à 
B.A. or a B.S. major, may also take a second major in the Elliott School. Students 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science pursuing a B.A. may take a 
second major in the Elliott School. Students wishing to pursue these options 
must request approval through the Elliott School Student Services office. Stu- 
dents must complete all of their degree requirements for their major in their 
home school in order to graduate with a second major from the other school 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


Students are encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those wishing to study 
abroad must consult their academic advisor and the study-abroad advisor. À 
maximum of 45 credits may be transferred in from study abroad (work com 
pleted at the GW Madrid Program or GW summer courses at Al Akhawayn Uni- 
versity in Morocco does not count toward this maximum). Students must secure 
the dean's prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the credit earned is in- 
tended to apply to the degree program in which they are registered. A catalogue 
or other description of the foreign institution or study program must be pre- 
sented for consideration together with detailed desc riptions of the courses to be 
taken. See Study Abroad Programs. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulative 
grade-point average of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of an advisor and the 
dean, take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass 
which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected in 
the cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an option at the 
Student Services office within the first three weeks of classes. Under no cir- 
cumstances may a student change from pass/no pass status to graded status. or 
vice versa, after the end of the third week of the semester. Required ( ourses in 
the student’s major (except those in which the grade of P or NP is normally is- 
signed) may not be taken on a pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not ele t 
to take a course on a pass/no pass basis until the second semester of enrollment 
in the University. No more than six courses in which the grade of P or NP is as- 
signed will apply toward the degree, including courses in which the grade of P 
or NP is normally given. 7 


General Curriculum Requirements 


General curriculum requirements for all Elliott School students are listed 
below. Requirements for the specific majors in international affairs atin Amer- 
ican studies, Middle Eastern studies, and Asian studies are outlined "vm the 
appropriate heading in Courses of Instruction. For information on earning credit 
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academic advisor in the Elliott School. I 

All students take (1) 6 credits of English composition; (2) 6 credits of math 
and/or science courses; (3) 9 credits of humanities and creative arts c ourses; (4) ih 
16 credits of social science courses, including Econ 11-12: Hist 40 and 72; IAff 
5; PSc 1; and one course chosen from Anth 2, 4: ( e0g 1, 2, 120; PSc 2; (5) 9 cred- 
its of courses relating to Western societies and cultures (inc luding Hist 40 and | 
72) and 6 credits relating to non-Western societies and cultures (may include 
courses used to fulfill other general curriculum requirements); (6) 14—16 cred- 
its of a modern foreign language (through a second-vear level of proficiency). 
All Elliott School majors require third-year-level proficiency in a modern for- 
eign language. Students should consult the program guidelines available from 
the Elliott School Office of Student Services before thev choose courses to ful- 
fill these requirements. 


| 
| 
I 
by examination or waiving curriculum requirements, students should see their 


Secondary Fields of Study 


Students can take a secondary field of study, such as business, ec onomics, or 
languages, in other schools of the University. Students from other schools of the 
University can take a secondary field of study in international affairs in the 
Elliott School of International Affairs. See an academic advisor in the Elliott 
School. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences Degree Programs 
8 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs to prepare health 
sciences professionals in selected disciplines, emphasizing the interdependent 
roles of the network of professionals who constitute the health care team. 

In addition to the Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences degree programs 
listed below, certificate programs are offered in several areas—some in con- 
junction with degree programs, others freestanding, such as clinical laboratory 
science, emergency paramedicine, and sonography. 

Via distance education, the Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences degree 
may be earned in the fields of clinical management and leadership and « linical 
research administration (degree or certificate option). A concentration in emer- 
gency medical services management within the field of emergency health ser- 
vices is also provided via distance education. 

For specific information on the content and requirements of the under- 
graduate degree programs that are briefly described below, contact the Office of 
Recruitment and Admissions for Health Sciences Programs, School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences, George Washington University Medical Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 


Clinical Laboratory Science 


Clinical laboratory scientists perform and evaluate various laboratory procedures 
to determine the absence, presence, extent, and basis of disease. As medical 
investigators, program graduates perform complex examinations on state-of-the- 
art instruments and computers in the areas of hematology, chemistry, micro- 
biology, immunology, and blood banking. k : 

The program in clinical laboratory science leads to a Bachelor of Science in 
Health Sciences degree. Students applying to the 125-credit-hour program must 
(1) have satisfactorily completed 60 credit hours in specified general curriculum 
courses, (2) complete a personal interview, (3) submit letters of recommendation 
from science instructors, and (4) sign a Technical Standards Acknowledgement 
Form. In addition to the 60 credit hours of general curriculum courses, students 
must complete 65 credit hours in the major, including the 15-credit-hour health 
sciences core, 41 credit hours of specified pathology courses, and 9 credit hours 
of approved electives. 


Emergency Health Services 


Emergency health services personnel may plan and organize programs, super- 
vise emergency department clinicians, assist in projects that require expertise 
in emergency medical procedures, and function in the network of information 
systems that is central to emergency care. 

The program in emergency health services leads to a Bachelor of Science in 
Health Sciences degree. Where applicable, the following records should be pro- 
vided: verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital clinical training, 
proof of current participation in an emergency medical services system, and 
photocopies of scores or certificates from national registry examinations or cer- 
tifying board ———— ge AA the est day of classes, students admitted to 
the program must submit a letter from a physician attesting irg id 
and füchudtng the results of testing for cinis and eor ur conan 
immunization status. The program requires 126 credit hours, including 60 pre- 
requisite credit hours in specified general curriculum requirements, the 15- 
credit-hour health sciences core, and 51 credit hours specific to a selected con- 
centration either in emergency paramedicine or in emergency health services. 
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Radiologic Sciences (with a concentration in Diagnostic Medical Sonography) 


Using ultrasound technologv, diagnostic medical sonographers scan patients to 
obtain images that help physicians diagnose disease. Students in the bachelor's | 
degree program develop « ompetencies in at least four sub-specialities of ultra- 
sound imaging 

The program in radiological sciences with a concentration in diagnostic | 
medical sonography leads to a 123-credit-hour Bachelor of Science in Health 
Sciences degree. Students applying to the program must have satisfactorily 
completed 60 credit hours in specified general curriculum requirements, of 
which up to 48 hours may be credited from « ompletion of an approved program 
in diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy tech- 
nology, or diagnostic medical sonography, provided students hold or wil] hold 
current registration during the first semester of study at The George Washing- 
ton University. In addition to the 15-credit-hour health sciences core students 
must complete 42 credit hours of specified radiology courses and 6 credit hours 
of approved electives, 


See Health Sciences in the course listings section for courses that pertain to 
a secondary field in that subject, offered by the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences. A secondary field in emergency health services is offered as well. 


Joint Degree Programs Leading to the Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine program de- 
scribed under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences offers an early selection program intended to give talented 
and committed students early assurance of admission to the M.D. program. Stu- 
dents of exceptional promise are chosen for the early selection program at the 
end of their sophomore year and are expected to modify their planned cur 
riculum for the junior and senior years toward more creative and difficult 
course choices. Early assurance of admission is planned to provide students 
the freedom to pursue a rigorous liberal education, while « ompleting minimal 
premedical requirements without concern for the grade-point average. Specific 
details about the early selection program are available through the Office of 
Admissions of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND HEALTH SERVICES 


Bachelor of Science in the Field of Exercise Science 


The School of Public Health and Health Services offers a Bachelor of Science 
degree program in the field of exercise science through the Department of Pre- 
vention and Community Health. For specific information on the content and 
requirements of the undergraduate degree program, contact the Exercise Sci- 
ence Programs, School of Public Health and Health Services, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20037. 

The Bachelor of Science program in the field of exercise science requires a 
minimum of 124 credit hours, consisting of 45—47 credit hours of general cur- 
riculum requirements, 42 credit hours of core courses, 18-33 credit hours of 
courses in the concentration, and electives as necessary to complete the pro- 


gram. The following concentrations are available. 


Athletic Training Concentration—This curriculum prepares students for em- 
ployment at the high school, collegiate, and professional athlete's level and for 
working in rehabilitation settings. Graduates are prepared to take the National 
Athletic Training Association certification examination. The GW athletic train- 
ing concentration in exercise science is accredited by the Commission on 
Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs. 


Exercise and Sport Concentration—This curriculum prepares students for 
entry-level exercise science positions and for graduate study in exercise or sport 
psychology, coaching education, or exercise physiology. Career directions in- 
clude the health and fitness industry in corporate, private, or government health 
and wellness programs, exercise physiology, and personal training or coaching. 


Health Education and Wellness Concentration—This curriculum prepares stu- 
dents for entry-level positions in the field of health education and graduate 
study in public health. Internship opportunities in health education programs 
for children, adolescents, women, and the elderly provide eligibility experience 
to take the examination to become a Certified Health Education Specialist. 


Pre-Health Professional Concentration—This curriculum prepares students for 
application to medical, physical therapy, physician assistant, nursing, and pub- 
lic health professional or graduate degree programs. An internship course de- 
velops a knowledge base and clinical skills that support application to profes- 
sional programs. 


See the entries for Exercise Science and for Public Health in the course list- 
ings section for courses that pertain to secondary fields in those subjects that are 
offered by the School of Public Health and Health Services. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


l'he following section provides listings and descriptions of undergraduate 
; courses offered bv the departments of instruction and interdepartmental pro- 
grams. Degree requirements of departments and programs in Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs appear under 
the department or program heading; degree requirements of the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science and the School of Business and Public Manage- 
ment appear under the respective school's section. 3 

The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory « ompletion of a course 
is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, a 
year course giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3—3), and a semester 
course giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour mav be defined 
as one 50-minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one 
semester. 

Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academic 
year is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of 
the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin. 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for additional 
summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring 
semesters to provide information concerning the time of course offerings. 

The courses as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the 
right to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees shown. 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accy Accountancy EMda Electronic Media 
AmSt American Studies EMed Emergency Medicine 
Anat Anatomy EMSE Engineering Management and 
Anes Anesthesiology Systems Engineering 
Anth Anthropology Engl English 
ApSc Applied Science EFL English as a Foreign Language 
Arab Arabic EnRP Environmental and Resource 
AH Art History Policy 
ArTh Art Therapy Epid Epidemiology 
Astr Astronomy EMBA Executive Master of Business 
Bioc Biochemistry Administration 
BiSc Biologic al Sciences ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities 
BmSc Biomedical Sciences ExSc Exercise Science 
Bios Biostatistics Film Film Studies 
BAdm Business Administration Fina Finance 
Chem Chemistry FA Fine Arts 
Chin Chinese ForS Forensic Sciences 
CE Civil Engineering Fren French 
Clas Classical Studies Gnet Genetics 
CCAS  Columbian College of Arts Geog Geography 
and Sciences Ger German Language and 
Comm Communication Literature 
CSci Computer Science Grek Greek 
Cnsl Counseling HCS Health Care Sciences 
EES Earth and Environmental HSci Health Sciences 
Sciences HSMP Health Services Management 
Econ Economics and Policy 
Educ Educational Leadership Hebr Hebrew 
ECE Electrical and Computer Hist History 


Engineering HomP Hominid Paleobiology 
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Honr Honors Phys Physics 
HDev Human Development Phyl Physiology 
HRD Iuman Resource Development PCm Political Communication 
HmSc Iuman Sciences PMgt Political Management 
HmSr Human Services PPsy Political Psychology 
Hmn Humanities PSc Political Science 
Immu Immunology Port Portuguese 
Idis Interdisciplinary Courses PsyD Professional Psychology 
IAff International Affairs Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral 
IBus International Business Sciences 
Ital Italian Psyc Psychology 
Japn Japanese PAd Public Administration 
Jour Journalism PubH Public Health 
Kor Korean PPol Public Policy 
Latn Latin Rad Radiology 
Law Law Rel Religion 
Ling Linguistics Rom Romance Literatures 
Mgt Management Science SEAS School of Engineering and 
Mktg Marketing Applied Science 
MBAd Master of Business SMPA School of Media and Public 
Administration Affairs 
Math Mathematics SLP Service-Learning Program 
MAE Mechanical and Aerospace Slav Slavic Languages and 
Engineering Literatures 
Med Medicine Soc Soc iology 
Micr Microbiology Span Spanish 
Onco Molecular and Cellular SpEd Special Education 
Oncology SpHr Speech and Hearing 
MStd Museum Studies Stat Statistics 
Mus Music SMPP Strategic Management 
NSc Naval Science and Public Polic V 
NSur Neurological Surgery Surg Surgery 
Neur Neurology TrEd Teacher Education 
NeuS Neuroscience TCom  Telecommunication 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology TrDa Theatre and Dance 
Opht Ophthalmology TStd Tourism Studies 
OrSc Organizational Sciences Univ University 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Urol Urology 
Path Pathology Viet Vietnamese 
PStd Peace Studies WLP Women and Leadership 
Ped Pediatrics Programs 
Phar Pharmacology WStu Women's Studies 
Phil Philosophy Ydsh Yiddish 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


Courses numbered 1—100 are planned for students in the freshman and sopho- 
more years. With the approval of the advisor and the de; 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they may be taken by grad- 
uate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to 
advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit. ' 

Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students in the junior and senior 
years, Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken for graduate « redit 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registration 
Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must « om lete 
additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy courses Agr wn 
101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 201—300 are planned primarily for graduate students 
They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they e 
not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the Se hool of act ees 
and Public Management registering for these course =i 


in, they may also be 


s must have a 3.0 average, 
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ACCOUNTANCY 105 


the prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the grad- 
uate course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have 
not completed a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered bv 
the School of Business and Public Management. A few courses are numbered in 
the 400s and 600s to set them apart for various administrative reasons: these 
courses are generally analogous to courses numbered in the 200s 

Courses numbered 301—400 in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are limited to graduate students, 
but they are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in 
the School of Business and Public Management are primarily for doctoral stu- 
dents; the courses are open to selected master's students upon approved peti- 
tion. In the Graduate School of Education and Human Development courses 
numbered 301—400 are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from 
accredited institutions 

Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing program of curriculum 
innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate experimental courses 
taught by individual faculty members. The 721 number designates innovative 
interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to list courses sponsored 
jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are 
taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series range from 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students. 
Unless the course description in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are 
prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to regis- 
tration, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's 
approval and the rules of the respective schools. 


ACCOUNTANCY 
Professors C.M. Paik, J. Hilmy, D.R. Sheldon, W.R. Baber, K.R. Kumar 
Associate Professors L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith (Chair), L.C. Moersen, F.W. Lindahl, S.H. 


Kang, M. Yahya-Zadeh : 3 
Assistant Professors G. Visvanathan, C.L. Jones, R.L. Tarpley, W.L. Yaeger (Visiting) 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in accoun- 
tancy leading to the degree of Bachelor of Accountancy 


51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Kumar 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essential 
part of the dec ision-making process for the management of private investment 
and for business and government organizations. Same as BAdm 51 Prerequi- 
site: sophomore standing (Fall and spring) l 

j2 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) Lindahl 
Basic know ledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and 
internal reports as an essential part of the de ision-making proc ess for public and 
private-sector organizations. Same as BAdm 52. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51. 


(Fall and Spring) 

110 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Kumar 
Introduction to the analysis and interpretation of corporate financial statements 
within the context of a company’s industry and economic environment. Cash 
flow analysis, profitability and risk analysis, accounting policy analysis, Tore- 
casting and performance analysis, elements of equity valuation, and decision 
perspectives of creditors. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51, 52 (Fall) ue 

121 Intermediate Accounting I (3) t À Singleton 
Accounting principles underlying the preparation of financial statements and 
their application in the measurement and reporting of selec ted balance sheet 
items and related revenue and expense recognition; accounting for receivables, 
inventories, fixed assets, intangible assets, and liabilities. Prerequisite: Accy 51, 


(Spring) 


106 


153 


161 


171 


181 


190 


192 


193 


196 


199 


AFRICANA STUDIES 


Intermediate Accounting II (3) Singleton 
Accounting for stockholders' equity, earnings per share, debt and equity in 
vestments, income taxes, pensions and other postretirement benefits, leases, 
accounting changes, statement of cash flows, financial statement analysis and 
disclosure. Prerequisite: Accy 121 (Fall) 

Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) Staff 
Essential legal principles of contracts, torts, and property, including trusts and 
estates, leases, professional liability, and the Uniform Commercial Code. Same 
as SMPP 105. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51. (Fall) 

Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) Staff 
The legal aspects of organizing, financing, and operating an enterprise: agency, 
partnerships, corporations, securities regulation, insurance, secured credit fi 
nancing, and commercial paper. Same as SMPP 106. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 
(Spring) 

Business Law: Regulatory Environment of Business (3) Moersen 
General overview of the legal system, role of law, and business regulation 
Specific business applications include administrative law, antitrust employer 
and consumer obligations, securities regulation, international law. Same as 


SMPP 104. (Fall and spring) 
Federal Income Taxation (3) Smith 
A study of federal income tax concepts with primary emphasis on individuals 
Prerequisite: Accy 51. (Fall) 
Auditing (3) Staff 


A study of generally accepted auditing standards, accepted professional audit- 
ing practices and procedures, and governmental auditing standards, in« luding 
reviewing and evaluating financial controls, auditing financial statements, and 
testing financial data of manual and computer based accounting svstems. Pre- 
requisite: Accy 122. (Fall) i 

Accounting Systems (3) Staff 
Introduction to the design and operation of accounting systems and data- 
management controls. Principles and applications of internal control applicable 
to manual and automated accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accy 101, 122 
(Fall) 

Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods Prerequisite: 
department approval 

Advanced Financial and Tax Accounting (3) Smith 
Accounting for partnerships and corporations. Formation, operation, and liqui- 
dation of each type of entity, including corporate combinations. Both financial 
and tax accounting for each type of transaction. Prerequisite: Accy 121, 161 
(Spring) 

Advanced Managerial Accounting (3) Baber 
Techniques and practices that foster an informed use of financial information 
for planning, resource allocation, performance evaluation, and control pur 
poses. Integration of concepts from other disciplines, especially economics, 
quantitative methods, behavioral science, and business policy and strategy. Pri- 
marily taught using case method. Prerequisite: Accy 5 (Spring) 

Financial Accounting Capstone (3) à Kumar 
Synthesis and application of knowledge of financial ace ounting to specific con- 
texts, using the perspectives of the preparer and user of financial statements. 


Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 
Independent Study (3) Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the department chair. (Fall and 


spring) 


AFRICANA STUDIES 


Committee on Africana Studies 

J.A. Miller (Director), A. Alexander, N. Blyden, A. Brooks, Y. Captain, R. Grinker, J 
Hampton, J. Horton, J. James, M. Jones, K. Lornell, D. Moshenberg, P. Palmer. J. Vlach. 
G. Wald 


Minor in Africana studies—Offered through Columbian College of Arts and Scienc es, 


the interdisciplinary minor consists of 21 credit hours, inc luding 


a four-course core of 


Anth 178, AmSt/Hist 173, Hmn 7 


courses selected either from 


AMERICAN STUDIES 107 


ind either Hist 116 or Anth 181, plus three additional 
an or African American courses, as listed below. Spe- 


Afric 


cial topics or 700 courses that pertain may be selected with approval of the advisor 


AmSt/Hist 173 
Anth 'Ü 
Anth 78 
Anth 181 
Engl 73-74 
Engl 169 
Engl 1 
Geog 164 
Hist 116 
Hist 4 
Hist 184 
Hmn 7 
[Aff 93 
Phil 125 
PSc 182 
PSc 186 U.S. Poli 
Sor 79 Race and 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


African International Pol 


in History 


ies Toward Sub 


1 Minority Relations 


Professors B.M. Mergen, J.M. Vlach, J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth, J.A. Miller, P.M. Palmer 


Associate Professor T.A. Murphy (Chair) 


Assistant Professors M. McAlister, C. Heap 


Adjunct Associate Professors B.G. Carson, E. Mayo 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.D Wagner, D P. Tiller, O. Ridout 


Bachelor of Arts with a maj 


be fulfilled 


r in American studies—The following requirements must 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—AmSt 71-72 or Hist 71-72 or equivalent 
3. Required courses in related areas—Two semesters of foreign language or placement 


into a Level Three foreign language by examination; also, one course about a foreign cul- 


ture selected from the CCAS list of foreign cultures or approved by the Department 


4. Requirements for the major—two 100-level U.S. history courses (one with a signifi- 


cant focus on the pre-20th century, the other primarily focused on the 20th centurv); AmSt 


168, 179-180, and five courses in the student's concentration. Areas of conc entration are 


a) diversity and difference; b) the built environment and urban and regional spaces; and 


C) cultural analysis. A list of appropriate courses for each concentration is maintained by 


the department. At least two of the five courses in the area of concentration must be cross- 


listed in American studies 


In all cases of AmSt courses that are cross-listed with other University departments, 


students may register for the course in either department. With approval, other pertinent 


] } 


upper-level courses may be used to fulfill group requirements, including Topics courses 


on appropriate subjects 


Special Honors—For Special Honors in American studies, a major must meet the spe- 


cial honors requirements stated under University Regulations, be recommended by the 


faculty, and receive a grade of A 


on the senior paper, which is written as part of AmSt 180. 


Minor in American studies—Required: 18 credit hours of 100-level courses, in« luding 


AmSt 167 or 168, and two 100-level U.S. history courses, one of which is focused pri- 
marily on pre-20th century and the other primarily on 20th-century material 


50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Staff 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying the contemporary city. 


Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty and 
community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as Hist 50. 


(Fall) 


71-72 Introduction to American Studies (3-3) Mergen, Murphy, Palmer, McAlister 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with empha- 


sis on their contemporary importance 


Academic vear) 
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139-40 Women in the United States (3-3) Harrison, Murphy 


160 


165 


167 


168 


175-76 


179 


180 


185 


186 


Survey of women's experience in U.S. history, the way gender has organized re 
lations of power, and the impact of race, region, class, and ethnicity on women 
and on gender roles. Same as Hist/WStu 139-40 (Academic vear) 
Explorations in Historical Geography (3) Staff 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United States 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historical geog 
raphy of the country. Same as Geog 144 (Spring) 

Folk Arts in America (3) Vlach 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
crafts. Same as AH 145 

Material Culture in America (3) Vlach 
Review and analysis of the cultural messages embedded in our material sur 
roundings. Consideration of a range of humanly created artifacts, ranging from 
specific objects to vast landscapes 

Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlach 
Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal art, music, dance, and 
material culture. Examination of the materials and methods of folklore research 
Same as Anth 192 

Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Mergen, McAlister 
An examination of the special ideas, values, and modes of expression that have 
made American life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of sources, in- 
cluding fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, and material culture 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Same as Hist 167 
Cultural Criticism in America (3) McAlister, Heap 
A variety of approaches to cultural criticism, encompassing the nature of aes- 
thetic accomplishment as well as the social contexts that alter and enrich the 
shape of cultural expression. The significance of culture to politics, social life, 
and the development of individual and collective identities. Limited to majors 
(Fall) 


2 U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton. Stott 


AmSt 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 


agrarian era, 1607-1861. AmSt 172: The urban-industrial era from 1861 to 
present. Same as Hist 171-72. (Academic year) 

African American History (3) Alexander 
Same as Hist 173 

Special Topics in African American History (3) Horton 


Concentration on specific issues central to the African American experience. 
Consult the Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. Same as Hist 174 
(Spring) 

American Architecture (3-3) Longstreth 
Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, tec hnological developments, 
and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a means of interpretation of historic 
meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as artifacts and as signifiers of social, 
cultural, and economic tendencies. AmSt 175: 1600-1860; AmSt 176 1860- 
present. Same as AH 176 and 191. (Academic year) 

Practicum in American Studies (3) Stafi 
For American studies majors in their senior year. Supervised assignments in 
public or private agencies engaged in the investigation, interpretation or 
conservation of the social, material, and expressive elements that constitute 
American culture. Biweekly seminar on campus. (Fall) 

Proseminar in American Studies (3) Staff 
For American studies majors in their senior year. Directed research and writing 
in preparation for public symposium at the end of the academic vear m 
(Spring) 

Black Women in U.S. History (3) 

Same as Hist/WStu 185. 

U.S. Urban History (3) Stott, Heap 
History of the American city from colonial foundations to the present, focusing 
on relationships between social and economic forces with physical form Spe- 
cial emphasis on transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to metropolitan 


Alexander 
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forms, with attention to implications for public policy and historic preservation. 


Same as Hist 186 (Fall 

187 Building Cities (3 McGrath 
Same as Geog 187 

192 The American Cinema (3 Mergen 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the student to 
recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to expr ' evaluation clearly in 
writing, and to understand the role of n the í Í ierican culture 
Same as AH 192 Spring 

193 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3 Brooks 
Same às Anth 113 

194 Historical Archaeology (3 Staff 
5ame às Anth 187 

195 Independent Study (1 to 3 Staff 
Open to a limited number of American studies majors as directed research or 
as an internship with a Washington museum or historical society Approval of 
advisor required (Fall and spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3 Mergen 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data 
through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in oral his- 


tory. Particular attention to ong 
area. 5ame as Anth/Hist 197 

198 Special Topics (3) Staff 
May be repeated 
of instructor 


listory projects in the Washington 


r credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permission 
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Professors A.S. Brooks (Chair), C.J. Allen, J.M. Vlach, D. Gow, B. Wood, J.4 Kuipers, B.D. 
Miller, D. Bell, R.R. Grinker 

Assistant Professors A. Balkanskv, S.C. Lubkemann 

Adjunct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.]. Cressey 

Professorial Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, R. Potts, G. Teleki 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.W. von Endt, J. Love 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers ].P. Homiak, ] Humphrey 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior in anth 'gy—The following requirements must be 


fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


2. Prerequisite courses—Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4 

3. Required courses in other areas—(a) two-year proficiency in French, German, Rus- 
sian, or Spanish (or another language approved by the Anthropology Department); 
(b) 6-12 credit hours of course work in related departments approved by the advisor. 


Recommended for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, political science, psy- 
} 


1: aeological emphasis 


ourses in American stud- 


chology, religion, and sociologv; for ar 


ies, art history, geography, geology, and history; for emphasis in biological anthropology, 
courses in anatomy and biological sciences; for emphasis in linguistic anthropology, 
courses in linguistics and in speech and hearing. Courses in statistics are strongly rec- 
ommended for all anthropology majors 

4. Requirements for the major—In addition to the four prerequisite courses, 24-36 
credit hours in anthropology courses, including Anth 198 and at least one course from 
each of the following five categories: aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s 
as well as 117, 121, 191, 192. and 193); linguistics (courses numbered in the 1605); eth- 
nology (courses numbered in the 170s); biological anthropology (courses numbered in the 
140s); and archaeology (courses numbered in the 180s and 113, 114, 115). Qualified seniors 
may enroll in 200-level seminar courses with the permission of the instructor. See the Grad- 
uate Programs Bulletin. Up to 6 credit hours of ethnographic or arc haeologic al field school 
credit may be accepted and applied toward the major, if approved by the department, and 
majors are encouraged to participate in such programs Opportunities are available - field 
and laboratory research, both within the department and as internships in the Washington 
area. Credit for such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the student's total sec ond-group 


credit hours in anthropology) may be granted through registration in Anth 195 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in archaeology—An interdepartmental major offered by 
the Anthropology Department in cooperation with the Fine Arts and Art History Depart- 
ment. The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in other areas: second-year proficiency in French, German, Latin, 
Greek, or a Near Eastern language. Further language study is strongly en« ouraged. Since 
graduate study in archaeology usually involves broader preparation and requires knowl 
edge of at least one classical and one modern language, students intending to pursue 
graduate study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in their 
undergraduate programs 

3. Required courses in the major: Anthropological archaeology—Anth 3 and 12 addi 
tional hours chosen from anthropology courses numbered in the 180s or 113; at least 3 
hours must be in New World archaeology (182, 185, 186) and at least 3 hours must be in 
Old World archaeology (181, 183, 184, 188); students are urged to take 3 hours of archae 
ological fieldwork, such as Anth 114 or 115. Classical archaeology—6 hours chosen from 
AH 111, 112, 155. Ancient Civilizations—15 hours chosen from AH 101, 102, 147: Clas 71. 
72, 107, 108, 113, 170; and Hist 107, 108, 109, 110; at least 3 hours must be taken in each 
discipline (classics, art history, history). Electives—3 to 12 hours of additional courses 
from the above lists, or other related courses in anthropology, art, classics, and historv 


Special Honors—For Special Honors in anthropology or ar haeology, a major must 
meet the special honors requirements stated under University Regulations, register for 3 
credit hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Research, and write a paper of special distinc- 
tion arising out of a program of directed reading or research. 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, in luding Anth 1, 2, 3, 4, 
198, and two additional courses in anthropology, which must be taken in different sub- 
disciplines. For the purposes of this minor, the department's courses may be divided into 
subdisciplines as follows: biological anthropology—courses in the 140s: arc haeology 
courses in the 180s and 113; anthropological linguistics—courses numbered in the 160s: 
sociocultural anthropology—all other 100-level courses, with the exc eption of Anth 195 
and 196, in which the topic is variable. 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four courses 
chosen from courses in the 180s and 113; an approved field or research course or a fifth 
course chosen from the preceding list. 

Minor in biological anthropology—16—19 credit hours are required, including Anth 1. 
145, 146, 147, and 148; an approved field or research course or an approved course or 
course sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, geology, psychology, 
statistics, and certain other disciplines). 

Minor in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 2 
and 198; one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); three courses in aspects of culture 
or methods (Anth 20, 113, 150—159, or 191-193) 

Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 
2 or 4, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179): ina tokida 
chosen from Anth 153, 154, 155, 158, 168, 192, or 193 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings. 


1 Biological Anthropology (4) Brooks and Staff 
Survey of human evolution, genetics and physical variation. and primatology. 
Frequent laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall and spring) 

2 Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Allen, Grinker, Miller 


Survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of cultural behax tor 
(Fall and spring) 

3 Archaeology (3) ulkeiidN 
Introduction to archaeological survey and excavation te« hniques and laboratory 
methods of dating and analysis. Brief history of arc haeology and survey of world 
prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises (Fall and spring) 

4 Language in Culture and Society (3) Kuipers 
Comparison and analysis of how cultures use language to communicate. 1 he 
relationship of language to issues of human nature, gender. r 


. race, class, artistic 
expression, and power. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
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113 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Brooks, Cressey 
Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may include 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stratigraphy and 
environmental reconstruction, typology, ceramic analysis, use-wear analvsis, 
and spatial analysis. Specific research area and topics announced in the Sum- 
mer Sessions Announcement. Same as AmSt 193 Summer) 

Paleoanthropological Field Program (3 or 6 


Brooks 


Intensive course on field research in paleoanthropology, in« luding excavation 


methods, identification and analysis of materials paleoecology, archaeology, 
and human anatomy. Conducted at selected sites in Eurasia Africa, or Aus 


tralia. Visits to comparative sites and collections in the region (Summer) 
115 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) Balkansky 
Archaeological field study in Mexico or Central America. For specific location 
and focus, see the Summer Sessions Announceme nt (Summer) 
117 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Grinker, Kuipers 


Approaches to field research. Conceptual bases and biases in the delineation of 
problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization of data. Students will 
design and carry out their own field projects in the Washington area Prerequi- 
site: Anth 2 (Spring) 


121 The Anthropology of Gender: Cross-Cultural Perspectives (3) Bell and Staff 
Same as WStu 121 

141 Functional and Developmental Musculoskeletal Anatomy (3) Staff 
Growth and function of the human musculoskeletal system. Skeletal tissue de- 
velopment, anatomy, and histology; biomechanics of muscle and skeletal tis- 
sue; craniofacial growth and development; and the functional morphology of 
chewing, respiration, vocalization, and locomotion. No prior knowledge of 
anatomy is required. Laboratory fee, $50. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Fall) 

142 Human Evolutionary Anatomy (3) Wood and Staff 
The structure and function of human muscular and skeletal anatomy, as com- 
pared to our closest relatives, the great apes. Using this « omparative approach, 
the course investigates the fossil record of human evolution, with an emphasis 
on reconstructing relationships, function, behavior, and adaptation in fossil 
hominids. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Spring 

145 Forensic Anthropology Laboratory (2) Ubelaker 


Identification of human skeletal remains by body part, age, sex, race, and indi- 
vidual disease or trauma history; study of skeletal variation in modern and 
recent populations. Taught at the Smithsonian. Corequisite: Anth 146. 
(Spring) 

146 Human Variation (1) Ubelaker 
An overview of human variation, with special emphasis on the skeleton. In- 
cludes history of physical anthropology, individual and population variations, 
archaeological recovery of human remains, paleodemography, growth, paleo- 
pathology, and forensic anthropology. Same as Anat 252. Prerequisite: Anth 1; 
corequisite for undergraduates: Anth 145. (Spring) 

147 Hominid Evolution (3) Wood 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutionary 
theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentration on the 
Pleistocene remains. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Fall) 

148 Primatology (3) Staff 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups and their 
relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Prerequisite: Anth 1. 
(Fall) 

149 Topics in Biological Anthropology (3) Wood and Staff 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. Instructors will be drawn from GW 
faculty and Smithsonian Institution staff. May be repeated for credit if topic 
varies 

150 Human Rights and Ethics (3) Bell and Staff 
Issues of basic human rights and their violation by different cultures, states, and 


organizations. Genocide, ecocide, abuses on the basis of ethnicity, religion, or 
similar factors, and the treatment of those seeking asylum. Rights of informants 
and groups studied in anthropological research. 
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151 Development Anthropology (3) Staff 
The impact of the world economy on nonindustrial societies. Analvsis of the 
role of anthropology in international development programs aimed at alleviat 
ing problems in the Third World. Prerequisite: Anth 2 (Fall) 

152 Cultural Ecology (3) Balkanskv 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosvstem 
both past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological precepts 
to current environmental problems. 

} Psychological Anthropology (3) Staff 
rhe cross-cultural study of the relationship between culture and personality 
Topics include emotion, conceptions of the self, mental health and illness. 
sexuality, marriage and parenting, and cognition. Psy« hobiological, cultural, 
ecological, and psychoanalytical theories are examined Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 


permission of instructor (Spring, alternate years) 

154 Illness, Healing, and Culture (3) Miller 
Introduction to medical anthropology. What the record of human evolution and 
prehistory tells about human health; the epidemiology of health and illness: 
how different cultures define disease; understanding illness and healing sys 
tems cross-culturally; the political economy of illness; and the role of medical 
anthropology in health care and international development 

155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Allen 
rheories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religions 
with emphasis on non-Western societies; religious processes and change. Same 
as Rel 155. 

156 Politics, Ethnicity, and Nationalism (3) Grinker 
Comparative analysis of political systems; political processes, such as faction- 
alism, styles of leadership, political ritual Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 
of instructor (Fall, alternate years) 

157 Kinship, Family, and Community (3) Bell, Grinker 
Cross-cultural analysis of how people form, maintain, and transform social 
groups and boundaries. Focus on how communities such as familv, ethnic 
group, and nation are defined in moral terms. (Fall, alternate vears) 

158 Art and Culture (3) Allen 
The role of art in culture, with emphasis on small-scale societies: influences 
upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production. Pre 
requisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

159 Symbolic Anthropology (3) Allen 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems inc luding myth, 
cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, political symbolism, and the symbolic study of 
kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, alternate 
years) 

161 Language, Culture, and Cognition (3) Kuipers 
The role of language and culture in the organization of human experience. Be 
ginning with debates about linguistic relativity, the course explores the way lan 
guage use shapes cognition and practice in a variety of cultures and social con- 
texts. Prerequisite: Anth 4. Laboratory fee, $20. 

162 Ethnographic Analysis of Speech (3) 
Linguistic variation and change in discourse practices; 
correlates of linguistic interaction; recording, trans ripti 


(Fall, alternate years) 
Kuipers 

social and political 

on, and analysis of 


verbal interaction. Prerequisite: Anth 4. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall, alternate 
years) 

163 Psycholinguistics (3) Staff 
Same as Ling 102. 

168 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3) Tyndall and Staff 
Same as Ling 101 (Spring) 1 

169 Special Topics in Linguistic Anthropology (3) Kuipers and Staff 


Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes Mav be 
vided the topic differs. 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Staff 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various « ultural groups up to 
the ethnographic present. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

171 North American Native Peoples (3) Staff 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of the differe 
of the United States and Canada. Contemporary 


repeated for credit pro- 


nt culture areas 
issues involving indigenous 
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groups, the wider society, and the state. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of 


instructor (Fall, alternate years) 

172 Cultures of Central and South America (3) Allen 
Culture history and ways of life in a selected region of Central or South Amer- 
ica. Regional focus to be announced in the Schedule of Classes Prerequisite: 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Love 


Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia, 


and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 


1 


Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) Kuipers 
Introduction to the history, art, ecology, and politics of Southeast Asia. Com- 
parison and interpretation of recent ethnographic case studies, ar haeological 
evidence, and current political events in order to understand the diversity of 
Southeast Asian traditions (Spring, alternate years) 

East Asian Ethnography (3) Staff 
Intensive study of the culture and history of selected East Asian peoples. 
Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 


for credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

7? Cultures of the Near East (3) Staff 
Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure of settled and 
nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab world. Prerequisite: 
Anth 2 (Fall) 

Cultures of Africa (3) Grinker 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, and contem- 
porary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. New World African cultures 
are also considered. Prerequisite Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 


179 Japanese Culture Through Film (3) Hamano 
Same as Japn 162 (Spring) 

180 Ethnohistory (3) Staff 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the analy- 
sis of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and other 
indirect sources. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 

181 African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe (3) Brooks 
The development and contributions of Africa from human beginnings through 
medieval states. Topics inc lude human evolution, origins of art, technology, 
trade, and animal/plant domestication, rise of African states, early relations 
with Europe and Asia, antecedents of « ontemporary African diversity. Prereq- 
uisite Engl 11 or 13 (Spring) 

182 Archaeology of North America (3) Staff 
History of American archaeology; survey of North American culture history 
from human entry into the Americas during the Pleistocene period until the 
time of the first European contacts. Focus on peoples north of Mexico. Prereq- 
uisite: Anth 3 

183 Old World Prehistory: Paleolithic and Mesolithic (3) Brooks 
Survey of prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest hominid cul- 
tures to the beginnings of agriculture. Prerequisite: Anth 3. (Fall) 

184 Old World Prehistory: Neolithic and Bronze Age (3) Staff 


Survey of prehistory in the Near East, Egypt, Europe, and other areas, from the 
beginnings of agriculture to the rise of Babylon. Prerequisite: Anth 3. 
(Spring) 

185 Archaeology of Mesoamerica (3) . . A Balkansky 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central Americ a from the Paleo- 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3. 

186 Archaeology of South America (3) Staff 
Culture history of pre-Columbian South America, with a focus on the Andes from 
the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3. 

187 Historical Archaeology (3) Cressey 
Survev of the basic data and methods of research in the material culture of 
recent history. Same as AmSt 194 

188 Archaeology of Israel and Neighboring Lands (3) Cline 

Same as AH 193 
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189 Special Topics in Archaeology (3) Balkansky and Staff 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro- 
vided the topic differs 

190 Cultures and Diasporas in the Americas (3) Staff 
Voluntarily and forcibly displaced and resettled peoples in the Americas, in 
cluding the earliest settlers, slaves, immigrants, refugees, migrant workers, ille 
gal aliens, tourists, and others are studied in local, transnational, and global 
contexts. Culture change and ethnic identity formation among resettled groups; 
repatriation. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

191 Anthropology in Performance (3) Garner, Allen 
Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, ritual, and dramatic 
performance. Improvisation workshops and discussion based on readings about 
non-Western cultures. Same as TrDa 140 (5pring) 

192 Introduction to Folklore (3) Vlach 
Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal art, music, dance, and 
material culture, and the interaction between folk forms and popular culture 
Examination of the materials and methods of folklore research. Same as AmSt 
165. 

193 Ethnographic Film (3) Homiak 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropological 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introduction 
to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic records Prerequisite: 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 

195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the facultv. Mav 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course or permis- 
sion of instructor. 

196 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. Topic to be an- 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
Same as AmSt/Hist 197. (Summer) 
198 Foundations of Anthropology (3) Allen, Grinker 


The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical context. Ex- 
ploration of selected basic concepts and theories of c ontemporary anthropology 
To be taken in the junior or senior vear. Prerequisite: Anth 2. (Spring) 
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Interdepartmental course offerings in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) Jones, Haque, Shames 
First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, conditions 
of force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, distributed forces, cen- 
troids, internal forces, friction, moments of inertia. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: ApSc 113, Phys 21 (Fall and spring) 

58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) Haque, Shames 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics: kinematics of parti- 
cles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating reference frames, particle 
dynamics, motion under central and electromagnetic force, effect of Earth's 
rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and potential energy, dynamics of svstems of 
particles. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 (Fall and spring) 

113 Engineering Analysis I (3) Haque, Lee 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
sciences, and applied mathematics: applications of ordinary differential equa- 
tions, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, svstems of 
ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. Prerequi- 
site or concurrent registration: Math 33. (Fall and spring) 

114 Engineering Analysis II (3) Kahn and Staff 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
sciences, and applied mathematics: complex variables, Fourier series and inte- 
gral, frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion and Duhamel integrals; 
partial differential equations. Prerequisite: ApSc 113. (Fall and spring) 
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115 Engineering Analysis III (3) van Dorp and Staff 
Analytical methods for the solution of engineering problems using concepts 
from probability and statistics: probability modeling, random variables and 


their distributions, mathematical expectation sampling, point and confidence | 
interval estimation, hypothesis testing, correlation, regression, and engineering MI 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 32 j| 9 or 10 (Fall, spring, and summer) M 
116 Engineering Analysis IV (3) Soland and Staff uu 
Analytical methods using advanced concepts from probability and statistics: i | 
multivariate distributions, expectation, generating functions, parametric fami- TU ! 
lies of distributions, sampling and sufficient statistics, estimation, hypothesis i | 
testing, and engineering applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 May be 1 iM 
taken for graduate credit (Fall ff 
130 Materials Science (3) Gilmore, Haque MI | 
Structure of perfect and imperfect solids, thermodynamics of solids, reaction | 


rate theory, electrons in solids, electron transport, electrical properties of junc- 


tions, magnetic materials, optical properties of materials. Prerequisite: Chem 11, M 
Math 33, Phys 22 (Fall and spring) | 
199 Honors Research Project and Seminar (3) Staff M 
Student designs and carries out a research project under the supervision of a "HE 


faculty advisor. Students from all engineering disciplines meet periodicallv to i 
§ I I ) 

present projects and discuss results. Enrollment limited to students admitted to 

the Honors Research Program. May be repeated for credit 


ARABIC 


See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


See Anthropology. 


ART 


See Fine Arts and Art History. 
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Program Committee: M. Mochizuki (Director), A. Bowie, B. Dickson, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, 
E. McCord, D. Yang 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
a Bachelor of Arts with a major in Asian studies 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Asian studies—The following requirements must be | 
fulfilled Ni 
1. The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
Affairs. | 
2. Required courses for the major—Econ 169 or 170; three courses selected from Hist | 
101, 118, 187, 188, 189, 190, 195, or 196; IAff 91; two courses selected from PSc 170, 173, 
or 175; one course in Asian literature; and three 100-level Asia-related courses, selected 
in consultation with the program director. 
3. Completion of third-year-level language study in an approved Asian language 
(through Chin 11, Japn 8, or Kor 6) 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg- Hit 
ulations, a candidate for Special Honors in Asian studies must have attained a 3.4 grade- i" 
point average overall and complete either an Elliott School or Honors senior seminar or a | 
senior thesis. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior to the beginning of the Wi 
senior year 


Students should consult the program guidelines available from the Elliott School for 
courses pertinent to Asian studies. Students should consult the program director | 
concerning certain Special Topics or Selected Topics courses that may also be part of this Wn 


program 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors R.K. Packer, R. Donaldson (Chair), J.R. Burns, D.L. Lipscomb, R.E. Knowlton 

Associate Professors H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, K.M. Brown, J.M. Clark, M.W. Allard. 
L.C. Smith, F.J. Turano 

Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, D. W. Morris, G. Hormiga, P.S. Herendeen, P. Hernandez 

Professorial Lecturer R.P. Eckerlin 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P.E. Spiegler 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology—The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 13-14 or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in related areas: Chem 11-12, 151-52, and 153-54. (The following 
courses are strongly recommended: Phys 1-2 or 21-22; 3 credit hours of either mathe- 
matics or statistics; two years of an approved foreign language.) 

4. Required courses for the major—A minimum of 24 credit hours of 100-level courses, 
which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecular biol- 
ogy (BiSc 102 to 109), suborganismal biology (BiSc 110 to 128), organismal biology (BiS 
130 to 145), and ecology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169) 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 13-14 or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12, 151-52, and 153-54; Phys 1-2 or 
21-22; 3 credit hours of either mathematics or statistics (this requirement cannot be sat- 
isfied by waiver). Two years of an approved foreign language are strongly recommended 
but not required. 

4, Required courses for the major—A minimum of 30 credit hours of 100-level courses, 
which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecular biol- 
ogy (BiSc 102 to 109), suborganismal biology (BiSc 110 to 128), organismal biology (BiS« 
130 to 145), and ecology and evolution (BiSc 150 to 169) 


A maximum of 6 credit hours of research and independent study or graduate courses 
in biological sciences may be used as electives within the major. 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg- 
ulations, in order to be considered for graduation with special honors, a student must 
maintain a cumulative 3.5 grade-point average in biological science courses and at least 
a 3.0 cumulative overall grade-point average. Students who meet these criteria and wish 
to pursue special honors must complete an approved research project under faculty 
direction. 


Minor in biology—12 credit hours of 100-level courses (excluding research and inde- 
pendent study). 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Pre grams Bulletin for course 
listings. 


Departmental prerequisite: BiSc 13-14 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 100-level | 
courses except by permission of the instructor 


3 The Diversity of Life (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Characteristics of the living world, in- 
cluding evolution; diversity of plants, animals, and mix roorganisms; ec ology 
and the biosphere; animal behavior; and the biology of the human bodv. Labo- 
ratory fee, $45. (Fall) : 

4 The Building Blocks of Life (3) Packer, Donaldson 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). The molecules and cells that make 
human organism, nutrition and metabolism, inheritance and genetic diseases 
bacterial and viral infections, immunity, biotec hnology in medic ine and fond. 
economics and politics of biology. Laboratory fee, $45. (Spring) ; 

13 Introductory Biology: The Biology of Organisms (4) Lipsc omb, Burns 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Concepts and methods in the studv of 
whole organisms. Evolutionary theory; population biology; diversitv of plants, 
animals, fungi, and microorganisms; ecology and behavior: and animal etiu- 
ture and function. Laboratory fee, $55. (Fall) 


Lipscomb, Burns 


up the 
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14 Introductory Biology: Cells and Molecules (4) Packer, Donaldson 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Nutrition and metabolism, cellular phys- 
iology, genetics, and molecular biology of plants and animals. Laboratorv fee, 


$55 (Spring) 

102 Cell Biology (3 Morris, Smith 
Structure and function of biological molecules and cellular organelles; cellular 
interactions. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry (Fall and spring) 

103 Biochemistry (4) Vanderhoek 
Introduction to structures of biological macromolecules, enzyme catalvsis, cel- 
lular bioenergetics, and metabolism. Prerequisite: Chem 151—52. Same as Bioc 
101 and Chem 161 Fall) 

104 Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Vanderhoek 
Study of common experimental techniques used in life science laboratories to 
separate and characterize biological macromolecules Prerequisite: BiSc 103 or 
equivalent Laboratory fee, $75. Same as Bioc 103 and Chem 163. (Spring) 

105 Plant Biochemistry (3 Donaldson 


discussions of plant metabolism and molecular biology: photosynthesis, nitro- 
gen metabolism, membrane transport, mechanisms of hormone action, protein 
targeting, biotechnology, and current research topics. Prerequisite: Chem 11-12. 
Spring) 

106 Special Topics in Biochemistry (2) Vanderhoek, Donaldson, King 
n-depth discussion of current biochemically relevant topics, including cancer 
and HIV chemotherapy, immune response, photosynthesis, signal transduction, 
1ormone regulation and nutrition. Topics vary. Prerequisite: BiSc 103 or equiv- 
alent. Same as Bioc 102 and Chem 162 (Spring) 

107 Genetics (3) Johnson 
ntroduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmission of 
genetic traits and the molecular basis of gene action. Also includes cytogenetics, 
gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic technology. 


(Fall and spring) 

108 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
Study of genetic principles and genetic and molecular techniques in Drosophila 
and E. coli. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 107. Laboratory fee, $55. 
(5pring) 

109 Molecular Biology (4) Turano 
Overview of theories, techniques, and procedures associated with molecular 
biology; topics include the biosynthesis of DNA, RNA, and proteins, relation- 
ships among structure, function, and expression; and traditional and modern 
methods of gene and protein characterization and monitoring. Prerequisite: 


Chem 11-12. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 
110 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufford 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny of 


tissues and organs of vascular plants. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring, odd years) 

114 Developmental Biology (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Embryonic development of animals. 
Principles are illustrated by modern experimental studies of developmental 
problems. Laboratory analysis of organ system formation in the sea urchin, frog, 
chicken, and pig. Laboratory fee, $55. (Fall) 

115 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Brown 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Cell biochemistry and molecular biology 
of development. Laboratory exercises involve micromanipulative, biochemical, 
and molecular studies on animal embryos cultured in the lab. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 114 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $55. 
(Spring, odd years) 


118 Histology (4) Burns 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anatomy 


of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelationship of struc- 
ture and function. Laboratory fee, $55. (Spring) 

120 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellular anatomy, 


physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system and its pathways; empha- 
(Fall) 


sis on mammals. Laboratory fee, $55. 
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Comparative Endocrinology (3) Packer 
Basic principles of chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and 
mechanisms of hormone action Prerequisite: BiSc 118 or 122 (Spring) 

Human Physiology (3) Packer 


Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body Prerequisite 
Chem 11-12 (Fall) 

Human Physiology Laboratory (1) Staff 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the experi 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prer« quisite or concurrent 
registration: BiSc 122. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

Environmental Physiology (3) Packer 
Mechanisms of evolutionary adaptation and processes of acclimation by which 
animals respond to environmental challenges emphasis on vertebrates Prereq 
uisite: BiSc 122 or 154 (Fall) 

Human Nutrition (3) Staff 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and biochemical 
bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social and 
economic aspects of nutrition (Spring) 

Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). General survey of invertebrate animals. 
including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and evolution 


ary relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and « omparative morphology 
of Phylum Chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) 
Introductory Microbiology (4) Morris 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of micro 
organisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, pathogenesis, and 
biotechnology. Antibiotic resistance and emerging diseases. Prerequisite: one 
year of chemistry. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

Parasitology (4) Eckerlin 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasitology; sur 
vey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Laboratory fee, $55. 
(Fall) 

Taxonomy of Flowering Plants (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary develop 
ment, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. Laboratory fee, $55. 
(Spring, even years) 

Flora of the Mid-Atlantic States (4) Wells 
Field trips and laboratory study of the identification and ecology of vascular 
plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Emphasis on family characteristics and rec ognition 
of dominant species in native habitats. Laboratory fee, $55 (Summer) 
Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution, including population biology, specia- 
tion, adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and the geologic 
record. (Fall) 

History of Life (3) Lipscomb 
A review of the origin of life, the geologic record, and the evolutionary history 
of the major groups of organisms, including the evolution of bacteria, origin of 
animals and plants, evolution of invertebrates and vertebrates, adaptations of 


mammals, and the evolution of flowering plants (Spring, odd years) 
Animal Behavior (3) Staff 
An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, emphasizing be- 
havioral ecology and sociobiology. (Spring) 

General Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the conc epts of 
limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy transfer and 
their relationship to the structure and function of population, species, commu- 
nities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 

Plant Ecology (4) Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the dynamics of plant 
populations, communities, and individuals. Two weekend field trips required. 
Laboratory fee, $55. (Fall, odd years) 
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156 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of ecological prin- 
ciples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations. Prerequi- 


site: BiSc 154 or permission of instructor. Laboratorv fee, $55 (Spring, even 
years) 
157 Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Ecological principles applied 
to aquatic systems with special references to physiochemical properties, typi- 
cal habitats, and communities. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring, odd vears) 

158 Field Botany (4 Wells 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laboratory studies on 


t 


vascular plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mountains of the mid-Atlantic 


States. Two weekend field trips required. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall, even 
years) 
159 Geobotanical Ecology of the Central Appalachians (4) Tollo, Wells 


A multidisciplinary approach to Appalachian ecology involving application of 
scientific principles from both geology and botany, stressing interrelationships 
between geological, geochemical, and biological processes. Biweekly field trips. 
Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 and BiSc 13-14; or equivalent with permission of in- 
structor. Same as EES 159 (Spring, odd years) 

167 Marine Biology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), plus some extended field trips. Study of 
relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biological factors 
ofthe marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean and coastal ecosvs- 
tems and human influences on them. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) 

168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Knowlton and Staff 
Study of organism diversity and ecology in tropic al marine ecosystems. Lec tures 
and laboratory sessions on campus during the semester, followed by fieldwork 
on the island of San Salvador, Bahamas, during two weeks in June. Contact 
Department for information on course structure and additional associated costs. 


Laboratory fee, $2 

169 Applied Marine Ecology (4) Knowlton and Staff 
Study of coastal boreal ecosystems with emphasis on human impacts. Some lec- 

tures and laboratory sessions on campus during the semester, followed bv 
fieldwork along the Maine coast during three weeks in June. Contact Depart- 
ment for information on course structure and additional associated costs. Lab- 
oratory fee, $350 (Spring, odd years) 

171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 credit hours in biological science 
courses. Laboratory fee, $50 per credit hour (Fall and spring) 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Donaldson, Morris 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 
a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

73 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown, Burns 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 
a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Knowlton, Wells 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 
à written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

175 Independent Study in Genetic Allard, Johnson, Lipscomb 
and Evolutionary Biology (2) 

Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Merchant, Wells 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in 
à written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

180 Biotechnology (3) Morris 
Genetic engineering of bacteria, plants, and animals, including humans. Appli- 
cations of modern biotechnology, especially in the field of medical biotechnol- 
ogy, such as gene therapy, xenotransplantation, and the Human Genome Project. 
Regulation, prospects, and social impact of biotechnology. Recommended: BiSc 

102 or 107. Prerequisite: organic chemistry. (Spring and summer) 


(Spring, even years) 


120 
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182 Diversity and History of Plants (4) Herendeen 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A detailed investigation of the diversitv, 
phylogeny, morphology, and fossil history of plants for advanced undergradu 
ates and graduate students (Fall, even years) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Business Administration degree are listed under the 
School of Business and Public Management. The courses listed below form the business 
core for the B.B.A. degree. Several of these courses are required in the B.Accy. degree as 
well. BAdm courses are taught by faculty members schoolwide 


1-2 First-Year Development Course (0—0) Cook 


64 


66 


110 


115 


Required of all first-year students in SBPM. This two-semester noncredit course 
is designed to enhance students' education and begin preparation for business 
careers. The course meets periodically during the semester. Course fee, $75 per 
semester 

Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Lindhal 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essential 
part of the decision-making process for the management of private investment 
and for business and government organizations. Same as Accy 51. Prerequisite 
sophomore standing (Fall and spring) 

Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) Kumar and Staff 
Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and 
internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process for publi 


and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51 (Fall and 
spring) 
Management, Organizations, and Society (1.5) Geranios 


Introduction to the manager and the management process in the context of 
organizations and society. Focus on effective management of the corporation in 
a changing society. (Fall) 

Fundamentals of Business Law (1.5) Kane 
Overview of the American legal system with reference to business law and the 
Universal Commercial Code. Key legal concepts such as contracts and torts. The 


role of courts: regulation, litigation, and constitution issues (Fall and 
spring) 
Management Information Systems Technology (3) Aniebonam 


An introduction to data and information processing concepts and systems 
viewed from a contemporary management perspective. Emphasis on uses and 
applications as well as emerging managerial issues with the potential to reshape 
the form and function of information systems. Lab required. Prerequisite: basic 
knowledge of Microsoft Word, Excel, and PowerPoint (Fall and spring) 
Organizational Behavior (3) Bailey 
Survey of behavioral science research and practice as related to management 
Emphasis on the basic human processes that contribute to the functioning of or 


ganizations. Experiential lab required (Fall and spring) 
Basic Marketing Achrol, Divita, Maddox, Hassan, 
Management (3) Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes, Rau, Smith 


Consumer and organizational buying behavior. Strategic marketing processes 
(market research, segmentation, targeting, positioning, and relationship- 
building). Product development and brand management, valuation and pricing, 
channel and logistics management, integrated marketing communications, e- 
commerce. Prerequisite: Econ 12; Stat 51. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Financial Management and Markets (3) Handorf and Staff 
Introduction to financial markets, investment analysis, and financial manage 
ment. Financial analysis, risk management, working capital management, ¢ api- 
tal budgeting, financial structure, cost of capital, and dividend policy. Prerequi- 
site: Econ 11—12; Math 31, 32 (or 51, 52); Stat 51 or 53. (Fall and spring) 
Production Management (3) Perry, Bagchi 
Production planning concepts and analytical tools. Designing and managing 
production processes: facilities, equipment, process control systems. Design 
issues, demand forecasting, material planning, acquisition techniques. Managing 
the factory floor: scheduling, total quality management, continuous improve 
ment concepts and methods. Prerequisite: Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 


CHEMISTRY 


121 


130 Human Resource Management (3) D. Cohen, Swiercz, McHugh, Goldberg 
How human resource manageme 


n 


t policies and practices affect the achievement 
of corporate objectives: human resource planning, recruitment, selec tion, train- 
compensation, and unionism and collective bargaining, Pre- 


ing, development 


requisite: junior standing Fall, spring, and summer) 

35 Diversity, Design, and Development in Global Organization (1.5) Staff 
An exploration of the forces of change that will drive organization adaptations 
in the 21st century. Consideration of both the underlying phenomena and design 
implications for the organization life cycle, tec hnology changes, globalization, 
competition drivers, and inc reasing service requirements (Spring) 

145 International Financial Environment (1.5 Rehman, Yang 
Assessment of international economic and financial developments as they 
affect international corporate activity. Conceptual issues and current develop- 
ments in the international financial environment, including an overview of 
international economic systems rnational financial systems, and global 
financial markets. Prerequisite: Econ 12 Fall and spring) 

150 Business and Government Relations (3 Beales, Burke, Carruth, Griffin 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and political in- 
fluences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A. 
and B.Accy. programs (Fall and spring) 

190 Special Topics (1 to 3 Staff 


Experimental offering; new course t pics and teaching methods 

195 Internship (0) 
SBPM undergraduates may register for this course when they wish to have 
an internship recorded on the transcript. The supervisor must verify that the 


internship has been completed for a minimum of six hours per week. A $25 
administrative fee is charged. Mav be r« peated each semester if desired. 

197 Strategy Formulation Davis, Thurman, Cook, 
and Implementation (3) Starik, Burke, Teng 
An integrative capstone course to develop skills in diagnosing organizational 
problems, formulating and selecting strategic alternatives, and recognizing 
problems inherent in strategy implementation. Restricted to seniors in the 
B.B.A. and B.Accy. programs (Fall and spring 

199 Independent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
Assigned topics with interdisciplinary focus. Admission by prior permission of 
advisor. May be repeated once for credit 

CHEMISTRY 


Professors T.P. Perros, E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley, D Ramaker, M. King (Chair), A. Montaser, 
J.H. Miller, A Vertes 

Assistant Professors M.J. Wagner, C.L. Cahill, M.G. Zvsmilich, L.P Eisen, V. Sadtchenko 

Instructor J. Hilderbrandt 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry—The department of- 
fers four undergraduate majors, all designed to give students a broad bac kground in the 
basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and physical. Major I, while 
providing considerable concentration in chemistry, permits a wider selection of electives. 
It thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, law, or 
related fields. Major II is intended primarily for students preparing for graduate study in 
chemistry or those planning to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be certified 
by the American Chemical Society as hax ing met the minimum requirements for profes- 
sional training. Major III is a program in forensic chemistry and prepares students to meet 
the needs of federal and state forensic si iences laboratories. Major IV includes additional 
work in biochemistry and fulfills the American Chemical Society requirement for a certi- 
fied degree program in chemistry with a biochemistry option 

l'he following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. Students in Major I, II, III, and IV must meet the general requirements stated under 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

Prerequisite courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for all majors—Chem 11-12 or 
Honr 33-34; Chem 22 and 23: required courses in related fields—Math 31 and 32, Phys 
21-22. Majors requesting a Bachelor of Science degree must also take two semesters of 


other approved course work in the natural sciences or mathematics, such as BiSc 13-14 
or EES 1 and 5. 


122 CHEMISTRY 


3. (a) Required courses for Major I Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134, 151-52, 153—54, 161. 
(b) Required courses for Major Il Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 134, 151-52, 
153-54, 161, 195 (for 3 credits). Required courses in related fields for Major II—a course 
in a structured computer programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51 
(c) Required courses for Major III—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134, 151-52, 153-54, 
161. Required courses in related fields for Major III—BiSc 13—14; ForS 224, 225, 269, 273, 
and 280 or their equivalents 
(d) Required courses for Major IV—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 134, 151-52, 
153—54, 161, 162, 163, 195. Required courses in related fields for Major IV—BiSc 11-12 
Strongly recommended courses for Major IV—BiSc 102, 107, and 122 
An entering student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly encouraged to 
consult a Chemistry Department advisor regarding the program of study for the first two 
years. In general, the following sequence of courses is recommended for those students 
considering Major II: first year—Chem 11-12 or Honr 33-34, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 


)2, and 


"p 


31 if necessary), English composition, electives; second year—Chem 22, 151 
153-54, Phys 21-22, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year—Chem 23, 
111-12, 113, computer programming, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, 123, 134, 161 (if 
not taken in the junior year), 195, electives. Major I, Major III, and Major IV students 
should follow this sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry and 


premedical advisors concerning their academic programs 


Special Honors—In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Univer- | 
sity Regulations, a candidate for graduation with Special Honors in chemistry must main- 
tain a cumulative 3.0 grade-point average in chemistry courses and take Chem 195 for at 
least 3 credits over two semesters. In addition to the final report for Chem 195, a poster or 


oral presentation is required 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry/Master of Science in Forensic 
Science with a concentration in forensic chemistry—A program leading to the B.S. in the 
field of chemistry and M.S. in the field of forensic chemistry. The first three years of the 
program consist of undergraduate course work. Application for admission to the M.S. pro- 
gram in forensic chemistry will be made during the second semester of the third year; for 
admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance must be obtained prior to 
the start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance into the M.S. program in foren- 
sic chemistry is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B.S./B.A. in chem- 
istry (Major I, II, III, or IV) may be fulfilled by the successful completion of appropriate 
courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptance into the M.S. program in forensic 
chemistry is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry will be awarded after the successful comple- 
tion of the fourth year of the program 

The following requirements must be fulfilled. 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences. (See the Graduate Programs Bulletin also.) 

2. Course requirements: Chem 11—12, 22 and 23, 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 134, 151-52, 


153—54, 161, 195; Phys 21-22; BiSc 13-14; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course in a struc- 
tured computer programming language; ForS 224, 225, 269, 273, and 280; either ForS or 
Chem 299-300; and such additional courses in forensic sciences chosen with an advisor | 


to total the equivalent of 30 credit hours of forensic science course work. 


Minor in chemistry—Required: Chem 11-12 or Honr 33-34; Chem 22, 23, 110 or 111, 
151-52, and 153-54. 

With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 

Note: Upon consultation with course instructors, specific course prerequisites may be 


waived. Chem 11-12 and Honr 33-34 are related in their subject matter, and credit for 
only one of these sets of courses can be earned toward a degree 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3—3) Zvsmilich 


Contemporary topics in physical, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not 
prerequisite to Chem 4. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 


111-12 Physical Chemistry (3—3) 


CHEMISTRY 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Hilderbrandt, Rowley, Miller, Cahill, Sadt henko 
Atomic structure and properties; stoichiometrv; gas, liquid, and solid state; 
chemical bonding; solutions; chemical kinetics and equilibria; thermodynam- 
ics; acids and bases; electrochemistry; dest riptive chemistry. Prerequisite to 

Chem 11: one year of high school algebra Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11. 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Chem 11 and 12 

22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) Vertes 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods: evaluation of 
analytical data empl zing detection and correction of experimental errors. 
Correlated with Chem 2 Prerequisite: Chem 12 (Spring) 

23 Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (1) Vertes, Sadtchenko 
Laboratory complement to Chem 22 Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


fall and spring) 


Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall 
105 Environmental Chemistry (3 Miller 
Chemistry and physics of the environment, with emphasis on water and air 
pollution; environmental analysis and modeling and their limitations (Fall) 
110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Ramaker 


Gas, solid, and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions. chemical 

equilibr ium, kinetics quantum « hemistrv, spectros opy and mac romolecules. 

'rerequisite: Chem 22; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22; or permission of instructor. Not 

open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who have 

received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course (Fall) 

Ramaker, Wagner, Miller 

as laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics, quantum 

chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids, liquids, and 

macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 22 and 23; Math 31: Phys 22; 

or permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111. 

Academic year) 

113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller, Ramaker, Wagner, and Staff 

aboratory ( omplement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 

122 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) Montaser, Vertes 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, deter- 
mination of structure, with emphasis on atomic and molecular spe trophotom- 


etrv, infrared spectroscopy, n lear magnetic resonance, mass spectrometry, 


chromatography, and electroanalysis. Correlated with Chem 123. Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

123 Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Wagner, Vertes, Sadtchenko 
Laboratory (2) 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


Chem 111 and 122. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (3) Cahill 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the ele- 
ments. Prerequisite: Chem 22, 23, and 152 (Spring) 

141 Experimental Chemistry (3) Staff 


Experimental methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Use of the chem- 
ical literature; operation of « hromatographic and spectroscopic instrumenta- 
tion; interpretation of spectra by correlation methods. Prerequisite: Chem 152 
and 154. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 

52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) King, Caress, and Staff 
Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, properties, and reactions of 
the principal classes of organic compounds. Fundamental principles of stereo- 
chemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spectroscopic methods of analysis. Credit 
may not be earned for both Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 
151: Chem 12. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) 

4 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) King and Staff 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and practice in basic 
skills of synthesis, separation, purification, and identification of organic com- 
pounds. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to 
Chem 154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 
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161 Biochemistry (4) Vanderhoek 
Prerequisite: Chem 151-52. Same as Bioc 101 and BiSc 103 (Fall) 

162 Special Topics in Biochemistry (2) Vanderhoek, Donaldson, and Staff 
Prerequisite: Chem 161. Same as Bioc 102 and BiSc 106 (Spring) 

163 Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Vanderhoek 
Prerequisite: Chem 161. Laboratory fee, $75. Same as Bioc 103 and BiSc 104 
(Spring) 

191 History of Chemistry (2 or 3) Staff 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century. Pre 
requisite: Chem 12 (Fall) 

193 Chemical Instrumentation (3) Montaser 


Electronic analog measurements and control of electrical quantities in chemi 
cal instrumentation; digital and analog data conversion and optimization of 
electronic measurements in chemical instrumentation; computer interfacing 
and programming using PC-based systems. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 122. 


Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained prior 
to registration. A final written report on the work is required. For students 
requesting Special Honors in chemistry, a poster or oral presentation is also 
required. May be repeated once for credit. Majors are encouraged to take the 
course for two semesters. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall and spring) 


CHINESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


CIVIL AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


Professors K. Mahmood, LH. Shames, K.H. Digges (Research), M.I. Haque, W Roper (Chair) 

Associate Professors N.E. Bedewi, A. Eskandarian, V. Motevalli (Research), R. Riffat, 
M.T. Manzari 

Assistant Professors C.D. Kan (Research), S.S. Badie 

Adjunct Professors B. Whang, M.O. Critchfield, M.Yachnis 

Professorial Lecturers G.C. Everstine, A. Kehnemui, C. Smith, C. Nash 

Associate Professorial Lecturers K. Khozeimeh, G.W. Sherk 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) 


1 Introduction to Civil and Environmental Engineering (1) Staff 
An introduction to the profession of civil and environmental engineering. Field 
visits and laboratory exercises complement classroom instruction. (Fall) 

117 Engineering Computations (3) Mahmood, Kaufman 


Numerical methods for engineering applications. Methods for solving systems 
of linear equations, root finding, curve fitting, and data approximation. Numer- 
ical differentiation and integration and numerical solution of differential equa- 
tions. Computer applications. Prerequisite: CSci 50. (Fall) 

120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) Haque, Shames 
Stress and strain, axial load problems, torsion, shear force and bending moment, ! 
pure bending of beams, shearing stresses in beams, « ompound stresses, analysis 
of plane stress and plane strain, combined stresses, deflection of beams, statically 
indeterminate problems, columns, energy methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 57, 113. 
(Fall and spring) 

121 Structural Theory I (3) Manzari 
Theory of statically determinate structures; stability and determinacy; influence 
lines and moving loads. Analysis of roof systems and cable structures. Calcu- 
lation of deflections. Approximate methods of analysis of indeterminate struc- 
tures. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120. (Fall) 

122 Structural Theory II (3) Manzari 
Theory of statically indeterminate structures using matrix methods and clas- 
sical approaches such as moment distribution and slope-deflection; influence 
lines; energy methods. Prerequisite: CE 121. (Spring) 

166 Materials Engineering (2) Gilmore, Haque 

Mechanical properties, plastic deformation dislocation theory, yielding, 

strengthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment 
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of steel, composites, amorphous materials, viscoelastic deformation, creep, 


fracture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prerequisite ApSc 130; concurrent 
registration: CE 120. Same as MAE 166. (Fall) 


167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) Gilmore, Haque 
Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces in 
ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials. 
Study of tension, compression, bending, impact, and shear failures. Prerequi- 
site or concurrent registration: CE 166. Same as MAE 167 (Fall) 

168 Introduction to Geotechnical Engineering (3) Manzari and Staff 
Soils and rock formation, soil composition, permeability, seepage and flow ne- 
tanalysis, stresses in soil medium, consolidation and settlement, shear strength 
of soil, analysis of lateral earth pressures, soil ompaction. Prerequisite: CE 120, 
MAE 126 (Fall) 

185 Geotechnical Engineering Laboratory (1) Manzari and Staff 

aboratory experiments to evaluate liquid and plastic limits, grain-size dis- 

tribution, shear strength, compressibility, permeability, and moisture-density 
relationship of soils Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 168. (Fall) 

188 Hydraulics Laboratory (1) Mahmood and Staff 

boratory experiments and demonstrations for stability of floating bodies, 

Bernoulli's theorem, velocity, and pressure measurements in pipe and flume. 

Spring) 

189 Environmental Engineering Laboratory (1) Riffat and Staff 

boratory experiments for physical and chemical analyses of water and waste- 

water. Measurement of turbidity, alkalinity, dissolved oxygen, BOD, COD, sus- 
pended solids, and optimum coagulant dose using jar tests. Prerequisite or con- 


current registration: CE 194 (Fall) 

190 Contracts and Specifications (2) Manzari and Staff 
Law of contracts, construction contracts, specifications, bidding, insurance and 
bonds, professional liability, arbitration of disputes, litigation. (Spring) 

191 Metal Structures (3) Haque 


Principles of the design of metal structures, structural elements, connections, 
specific problems of analysis, methods of construction, professionalism in 
design. A design project, including the use of computer software and a detailed 
report, is required. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 122. (Fall) 

192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Manzari 
Properties of concrete and reinforcement; design of shear reinforcement; devel- 
opment of reinforcement; design of columns, floor slabs and building frames; 
ethics and professionalism in design. A design project, inc luding the use of 
computer software and a detailed report, is required. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: CE 122 (Spring) 

193 Hydraulics (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Fluid statics: pressure forces, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic 
principles; flow fields, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applica- 
tions to pipe flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity. 
Open channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prerequisite: 
MAE 126. (Spring) ate ; 

194 Environmental Engineering I: Riffat and Staff 
Water Resources and Water Quality (3) 

Physical and chemical analyses of water quality and characteristics. Microbiol- 
ogy of water and pathogens. Introduction to water treatment processes involv- 
ing coagulation, flocculation, filtration, and disinfection. Prerequisite or con- 
current registration: CE 193 (Spring) x 

195 Hydrology and Hydraulic Design (3) Haque and Staff 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream flow, evapora- 
tion, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph analysis, hydro- 
graphs of basin outflow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: 
flood frequency, rainfall frequency, stochastic hydrology. Culverts and stilling 
basins. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 115, CE 193. (Fall) 

196 Design and Cost Analysis of Manzari and Staff 
Civil Engineering Structures (3) 

Total structural systems concepts. Design of civil engineering structures such 
as piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore platforms, dams, and other special struc- 


CLASSICAL AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


tures. Principles of cost analysis for timber, steel, and reinforced concrete struc 
tures. Project and report are required. Prerequisite: senior status (Spring) 
197 Environmental Engineering II: Riffat and Staff 
Water Supply and Pollution Control (3) 
Introduction to wastewater treatment systems including clarification, sus 
pended and attached growth processes. Use of dissolved oxygen models. Water 
supply and wastewater collection systems, applied hydraulics of pipelines and 
pumps. Planning to meet quality needs and regulatory requirements. Prerequi 


site: CE 194 (Fall) 

198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as ranged Prerequisite 
junior or senior status (Fall and spring) 


CLASSICAL AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors J.E. Ziolkowski, E.A. Fisher (Chair) 
Assistant Professors M.D. Ticktin, Y.M. Moses, E.H. Cline 
Lecturers H. Javadi, S.S. Montasser, M.A. Sharaf, C.G. Brown 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities—The following requirements 
must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Latn or Grek 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent, and Clas 71, 72. (Hmn 
or Honr 15 may be taken in place of either Clas 71 or 72.) 

3. Required courses in the major—(a) 12 credit hours selected from 100-level Latin, 
Greek, or approved classical studies courses; (b) 18 « redit hours selected from AH 101, 
102, 111, 112, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209; Ling 101; Phil 111; PSc 105; Re 
143. 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg- 
ulations, in order to be considered for graduation with Special Honors, a student must (1 
have attained a 3.7 grade-point average in the major and at least a 3.25 average overall by 
the end of the junior year, and (2) no later than the beginning of the senior year consult a 
departmental faculty member about a research project to be prepared under the supervi 
sion of that faculty member. Only if a committee of two faculty members approves the 
completed project will Special Honors be recommended; the research project must be 


graded A or A-. 


) 


Minor in classical humanities—(a) 6 credit hours selected from Latn or Grek 1-2: 
(b) 9 credit hours selected from Latn or Grek 3-4, 103, 104; Clas 71, 72, 105, 107, 108, 113, 
115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 127, 170, 185, 186; (c) 6 credit hours selected from AH 101, 102, 
111; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110 


ARABIC 

1-2 First-Year Arabic (4—4) Staff 
Fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and writing of Modern 
Standard Arabic. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

3—4 Second-Year Arabic (4—4) Staff 
Continuation of Arab 1-2. Further development of speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing skills of Modern Standard Arabi« Prerequisite: Arab 1-2 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

9-10 Third-Year Arabic (3-3) Staff 
Continuation of Arab 3-4. Further development of speaking, understanding, 
reading and writing skills of Modern Standard Arabi Prerequisite: Arab 3—4 or 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 

103 Modern Arabic Literature—Nonfiction (3) Staff 
Practice and continued development of language skills, utilizing articles from 
current newspapers, magazines, journals, plus SCOLA broadcasts and video 
presentations. Prerequisite: Arab 3-4 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $50. (Fall) 

104 Modern Arabic Literature—Fiction (3) Staff 


Study of selected fiction in Modern Standard Arabic. Practice and continued 
development of language skills; short essay writing. Prerequisite: Arab 103 or 
equivalent and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 
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GREEK 


1-2 Beginning Greek: Classical (4—4) Staff 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ane ient Greek. Reading of 
selected ancient authors. Prerequisite permission of instructor (Alternate 
academic years) 

3—4 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) Staff 
Reading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selec tions from Homer, 
Plato, Euripides). Review of grammar Prerequisite: Grek 1—2 or equivalent. 
(Alternate academic vears) 

103—4 Major Greek Authors (3-3) Staff 


Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited to the 
needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of instructor. 
Prerequisite: Grek 4 or equivalent 


HEBREW 


1-2 Beginning Hebrew (4—4) Moses 
An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today. Compre- 
hension, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed Laboratory fee, $50 


per semester (Academic vear) 

3—4 Intermediate Hebrew (4—4) Staff 
Further development of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and « omprehension 
of modern Hebrew. Texts range from Israeli newspaper items to selections from 
classical materials. Prerequisite: Hebr 1-2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 per 
semester (Academic year) 

103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Moses 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences Development of linguistic 
skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit. Prerequi- 
site: Hebr 4 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) Staff 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems Prerequisite: Hebr 103 
or permission of instructor (Spring) 

106 The Israeli Media (3) Moses 
Explores the Israeli press, television and radio news broadcasts in Hebrew; fo- 
cuses on developing increasing proficiency in reading and aural ¢ omprehension 
through class discussions and written assignments in Hebrew. Prerequisite: 
Hebr 103 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature (3-3) Staff 


Selections from Hebrew literature throughout the ages: Bible, Rabbinics, 
medieval Hebrew literature; classical motifs in modern Israeli literature. Liter- 
ary analysis (writing and discussion) in Hebrew Prerequisite: Hebr 104 or 


LATIN 


permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) Staff 
Grammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, development of 
English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature. (Academic 
year) 

3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Staff 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moderate dif- 
ficulty. Prerequisite: Latn 1-2 or equivalent. (Fall) 2 

4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) Staff 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic in Latin; reading and discussion of 
the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Latn 3 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

103—4 Major Latin Authors (3-3) Staff 


Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. May be 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Latn 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 
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YIDDISH 


1-2 


CLASSICAL AND SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3-3) l'icktin 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, conver 
sational exercises for beginners (Alternate academic years) 


CLASSICAL STUDIES (in English) 


63 


81 


100 


101 


105 


107 


108 


Medical Terms from Greek and Latin (3) Staff 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from Greek and 
Latin and the principles that govern both the formation of medical words and 


the derivation of their meanings 


Greek Literature and Civilization (3) Staff 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private life as seen 
primarily through literature. (Fall) 

Roman Literature and Civilization (3) Staff 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as seen 
primarily through literature (Spring) 

Classical Islamic Literature (3) Javadi 


A survey of pre-modern Islamic literature, inc luding translations of poetry, 
prose, popular literature, and selections from the Quran. Topics such as mys 
ticism, court literature, travel literature, urban mercantile literature, etc., are 
explored from the Arabic tradition as well as from the Persian and Turkish 


Ottoman traditions (Fall, alternate years) 


2 Modern Middle Eastern Literature (3) Javadi 


20th-century literature of the Middle East (prose, poetry, short stories, novels), 
beginning with its 19th-century modernization and emphasizing various 
themes (e.g., alienation, exile, etc.). (Fall, alternate years) 

Modern Hebrew Literary Classics (3) Staff 
Prose and poetry of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew lit- 
erary renaissance to contemporary Israeli literature, including works of Bialik, 
Agnon, Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress historical 
development and authors' treatments of tradition and modernity. 

Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) Staff 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues as the conflict between 
the "builders' generation" and their children; the cultural contacts of Ashke 
nazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; Zionist ideals 
and current realities. (Fall) 

Special Topics (3) Staff 
Topics in Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yiddish literature; topics announced 
in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
Greek and Roman Mythology (3) Staff 
The creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adventures of heroes 
as described in various Greek and Roman literary sources (e.g., epic, drama, 
hvmns) and as shown in ancient art (Fall) 

Approaches to Classical Mythology (3) Staff 
Selected myths examined through various disciplinary approaches, such as 
archaeology, psychology, history, comparative literature, and women's studies. 
Prerequisite: Clas 107 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Greek and Roman Drama (3) Staff 
Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and setting of 
dramatic performance in classical antiquity. 


European Civilization to 800 A.D. (3) Cline 
Same as Hist 105. 
The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Cline 
Same as Hist 107. 
History of Ancient Israel (3) Cline 
Same as Hist 108. 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Cline 
Same as Hist 109. 
The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Cline 


Same as Hist 110. 
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127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western « iviliz 


ation, especially in 
architecture, language, literature, and science Prerequisite 


a course in ¢ lassi- 
cal literature or history 


170 Issues of Gender in Classical Antiquity (3) Staff 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern sources on 
women and gender difference in Greek and Roman society 

185-86 Directed Project (1, 2, or 3 Staff 
Individual advanced reading or research, to be arranged with a member of the 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. Admission 


DY pe rmission of instructor and 
department 


CLINICAL LABORATORY SCIENCE 


The Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences in the field of clinical laboratory 
science is described briefly under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences in this 


Bulletin. Complete information is available from the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE ADVISING WORKSHOP 


The Columbian College Advising Workshop is open only to Columbian College fresh- 
men. In addition to a faculty member who serves as the workshop leader, each workshop 
has a team that includes a member of the University’s professional or administrative staff 
and a student peer advisor 


1 Freshman Advising Workshop (0) Moreland and Staff 
Participatory and informational sessions required for entering freshmen, 
designed to integrate students into Columbian College and the University by 
providing an introduction to the liberal arts and sciences, promoting effective 
participation in a richly diverse academic community, and encouraging an en- 


lightened self-sufficiency in the selection of courses and majors Graded on a 
P/NP basis only 


COMMUNICATION 


Professor C. Warren (Director) 

Assistant Professors J.C. Miller, G. Selby, E.L. Mac George 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers P. Frecknall, P. McKenzie, R. Mc Kelvy, T. Edgar, Q. 
Ahmed, A. Bresnahan, K. Cherry, S. Parker, S. Burgoyne 


Students are accepted as communication majors through a selective application process 
that commences only after the student is admitted to the University, Students are encour- 
aged to apply during the first semester, or early in the second semester, of their sopho- 
more year. Applications are not accepted from students with more than 75 credit hours. 
A student may apply no more than twice to the major. Minimum requirements for admis- 
sion include a GPA of 3.0 and completion of, or current enrollment in, one of three courses: 
Comm 25, 40, or 41. Achievement of the minimum GPA does not guarantee admission to 
the major, because the acceptance process is selective. Application forms and the Student 
Handbook for Communication Majors, which provides additional information about the 
major, including the application process, are available in the program office 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in communication—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scienc es. 

2. Required courses in the major: Comm 25, 40, 41, 100, 110, 150, 199; 18 additional 
hours of 100-level courses in communication, as approved by the major advisor. 

3. Required courses in related areas: 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in one other 


department, program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor 


Special Honors—Seniors majoring in communication may apply for Special Honors if 
they meet the following criteria: (1) the Special Honors requirements stated under Uni- 
versity Regulations; (2) the requirements for selection to Lambda Pi Eta, the National Com- 
munication Association Honor Society, which maintains a chapter in the GW Communi- 
cation Program (i.e., open to majors who have completed a minimum of 24 hours in 
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communication course work, who hold a grade-point average of 3.3 in communication 
courses and a grade-point average of 3.0 overall, and who are recommended by a majority 
of the full-time communication faculty); and (3) a grade of A received on the thesis re 
quired in Comm 199, Senior Semina: 


Minor in communication—18 credit hours of communication courses, including Comm 


4( 


41 


100 


110 


120 


140 


15 


17 


0 


0 


, 40 or 41, 120, and 150 


Introduction to Communication Studies (3) Miller 
Introduction to historical and intellectual development of the field. Students 
survey the origins of contemporary theory; learn about fundamental concepts, 
models, investigative tools, and contexts of communication; and explore a va 
riety of professional opportunities awaiting communication graduates 

Public Communication (3) McKelvy, Miller, Ahmed, McKenzie 
Study and practice of the basic techniques of public speaking used to inform, to 
entertain, and to persuade audiences. Emphasis on the speech-building process 
audience analysis, research, development, composition, organization, style, de 
livery, and criticism 

Interpersonal Communication (3) Burgoyne, MacGeorge, McKenzie, Parker 
Study and practice of the role of verbal and nonverbal communication in ritual, 
information and perspective sharing, problem solving, and relationship forma- 
tion, maintenance, and dissolution. Designed to raise awareness of the complex- 
ity and power of the communication process in daily life and to help students 
develop their interpersonal skills cognitively, affectively, and behaviorally 
Business and Professional Speaking (3) Ahmed 
Study of the communication process in business and professional organiza 
tions; practice in interviewing, small group communication, and public pre- 
sentations. For non-majors and non-minors only 

Communication Theory (3) MacGeorge 
Inquiry into the nature and function of communication theory as a framework 
for the study of communicative behavior. Emphasis is placed on analysis of 
paradigmatic approaches in rhetorical, interpersonal, and mass communication 
theories and models, and on examination of contemporary research literature in 
communication. Prerequisite: Comm 25 

Research Methods (3) Selby 
Processes of inquiry within interpersonal and public communication. Students 
are introduced to concepts of framing research questions, conducting literature 
reviews, developing a research design, using qualitative and quantitative re- 
search tools, and interpreting results of research in communication. Prerequi- 
site: Comm 100 

Small Group Communication (3) Warren, Selby 
The study and practice of communication in small groups, focusing on problem 
solving, norms, roles, and leadership. Prerequisite: Comm 41 or permission of 
the instructor. 

Nonverbal Behavior (3) Burgoyne 
Introduction to predominant theories, principles, and problems in the study of 
nonverbal behavior; application of research results to everyday life. Topics in- 
clude facial expression, eye behavior, physical appearance, body movement and 
gestures, tactile messages, vocal characteristics, use of time, spatial dynamics, 
gender and life-stage differences 

Persuasion (3) Warren 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion from both pro- 
duction and consumption perspectives, in both personal and mediated con- 
texts. Emphasis on the common-premise model, with consideration of such 
topic areas as pathos/ethos/logos, attitude and behavior change, effectiveness, 
ethics, and subconscious influence. Prerequisite: Comm 25 

Organizational Communication (3) Cherry 
Exploration of the philosophy, process, problems, and potential of human com 
munication within organizational contexts. May involve experiential work- 
shops and fieldwork. Prerequisite: Comm 41 or 120 or permission of instructor. 
Health Communication (3) Edgar 
Exploration of the nature, functions, and impact of relational communication 
in the context of health care. Both formal (health care organizations) and in- 
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formal (family communication) systems may be studied. Topics can include | 
provider-patient interaction, media and health, confirmatory communic ation. aU 
Prerequisite: Comm 41 or 100 or permission of instructor 
Intercultural Communication (3) Miller | 


Exploration of the process, trends, rewards, and difficulties of human « ommu- 
nication in intercultural contexts, with an eve toward establishing guidelines 
for mitigating miscommunication across cultures. May involve fieldwork Pre- 
requisite; Comm 41 or permission of instructor 


Issues and Image Management (3) 


Bresnahan 
l'heoretical and practical exploration of the issues and image management func- 


1 : E 
tion in corporate, professional, and nonprofit organizations Assignments may 


include in-class collaboration on case studies of communication « ampaigns and 
crisis communication strategies, interviews with professionals in the practice 
of communication man: 


gement, and à communication audit of strategies and | 
messages of a selected organization TET 
180 Communication Criticism (3) Warren, Selby 
Evaluation of communication paradigms along critical dimensions of analysis. 
'rerequisite: Comm 40 or 150 or permission of instructor 


190 Selected Topics (3 Staff 


l'opk announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
rovided the topic differs 


196 Independent Study (1 to 3 Staff 
ndependent research 


| 
d special projects. Open to seniors or ex eptionally | | 
well-prepared juniors majoring in communication. Before students are per- j 
mitted to register, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study and AM 
obtain approval of the faculty member who will direct the study and of the f 
rogram chair 
197 Internship (3) Warren 


For communication majors and minors. Student-secured internships in com- 
munication-related organizations. Students spend at least 15 hours per week 


doing communication-related work in a public or private organization. Meet- a 
ings, reports, and/or analysis paper may be required by supervising instructor. jM 
Admission requires prior program approval. Graded on a Pass/No Pass basis. ATUM 
199 Senior Seminar (3) Warren, Selby, MacGeorge 
Capstone course limited to communication majors. Selected reading and dis- 
cussion. Each student works on an individually designed research project 
throughout the term, the results of which will be presented in a major paper. f| 
Prerequisite: Comm 100 and 110 TM 
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Professors A.C. Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, L.J. Hoffman, S.Y. Berkovich, M.B Feldman, P.S. Wi 
Bock, J.L. Sibert, R.S. Heller, C.D. Martin, H.-A. Choi, A. Youssef. B. Narahari (Chair), nn 


S. Muftic i 
Associate Professors S. Rotenstreic h, J.K. Hahn, R. Simha, D. Grier | fi 
Assistant Professors A. Bellaachia, R.W. Lindeman H 
Adjunct Professors G.J. Kowalski, D.C. Roberts Th 


Professorial Lecturers J.H. Scharen-Guivel, S.H. Kaisler 
Associate Professorial Lecturer T. Hanson TUM 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.A. Fernandez, R. Vittucci, T. Bragg 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs of study leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) 


Note: CSci 10, 30, 33, 35, and 39 may not normally be counted toward degree require- 
ments for computer science majors 


10 Applications Software (3) Heller and Staff 
Introduction to the use of microcomputer hardware and software for word 
processing (e.g., Word), spreadsheets (e.g., Excel), and database management 
(e.g., Access), with emphasis on the use of computers to solve typical problems | 
in academia and business (Fall and spring) 

30 Introduction to Computers and the Internet (3) Martin and Staff 
Survey of computers and languages. Introduction to computer programming. 

History of computing and networking. The effects of computing and the Internet 
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on our lives. E-commerce and new technologies, Concepts of web page design 
(Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Internet Technology (3) Meltzer and Staff 
An introductory course for non-technical students who wish to obtain a better 
understanding of the hardware and software that comprise the Internet. Informa 
tion transfer over fiber, routing and switching of packets, methods of information 
transfer, protocols, software, ISP, web pages and multimedia (Fall and 
spring) 

Introduction to Web Software Development (3) Martin and Staff 
Introduction to the Internet. Topics include address and URL to find your way, 
linking to a URL, HTML and web programming, building a web page, building 
a home page, client-server techniques (Fall and spring) 

Spreadsheet Models for Liberal Arts (3) Maurer and Staff 
Using a spreadsheet program for a wide variety of academic purposes. Geo 
graphical and cultural statistics, international currencies and languages, sports 
statistics, formulas, grade sheets, budgets, sales summaries, what-if analysis, fi 
nancial functions, collaborative work, maps, and line, bar, and pie charts. Uses 
for all the features of a typical spreadsheet program. Prerequisite or corequisite 
Stat 51 or 53 or 91 (Spring) 

Introduction to Computer Science (3) Feldman and Staff 
A survey of the disciplines of computer science including history of com 
puting, assembly and high-level programming languages, machine logic and 
circuits, the Turing machine, artificial intelligence, UNIX operating system, 
Internet basics, and web page design. (Fall and spring) 

Introduction to C Programming (3) Choi and Staff 
Structured programming with the C language. Control structures. Data types. 
Use of pointers. Matrix manipulation to solve simultaneous equations. External 
subroutines for mathematical and graphical applications. Introduction to C+ + 
Complex number representation. Corequisite: Math 20 or 31. (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to FORTRAN Programming (3) Bock and Staff 
Structured programming with high-level language using FORTRAN. Control 
structures. Different data types with emphasis on real and complex number 
computations. Arrays used with vector and matrix manipulation to solve 
simultaneous equations. External subroutines for mathematical and graphical 
applications. Prerequisite or corequisite: Math 20 or 31 (Spring) 
Introduction to Software Development (3) Feldman and Staff 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using Ada. 
Structured programming concepts; peer review and proper documentation 
techniques; efficiency of programs; design of test data. Writing, debugging, and 
running programs in an interactive computing environment. Prerequisite or 
corequisite: CSci 41 (Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Computer Organization (3) Narahari and Staff 
Basic principles underlying architecture and organization of« omputer systems 
Computer representation of numbers, hardware components and organization, 
instruction sets, microcode, CPU, memory and I/O organization. Assembly 
language, memory management, introductory operating system and network 
concepts. Prerequisite: CSci 131 (Fall) 

Introduction to Programming with C++ (3) Martin and Staff 
Intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics, or other 
quantitative background. Solution of numerical and nonnumerical problems on 
a digital computer using C++ programming language in a Unix environment. 
Recommended for graduate and advanced undergraduate students in other 
departments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Programming with Java (3) Narahari and Staff 
An introductory course in programming a computer, using the Java language. 
Object-oriented programming, classes, applets, methods, control struc tures, in- 
heritance, overriding, widgets and the AWT package, containers, and ex eptions. 
(Fall and spring) 

Data Structures and C++ (3) Maurer and Staff 
Big-O notation, linked lists, stacks, queues, trees, graphs, searching, sorting, re- 
sizeable arrays. Classes in C++, templates, constructors, destructors, exc ep- 
tions, files, derived classes, operator overloading. May be taken for graduate 


COMPI 


TER SCIENCI 


credit by students in fields other than « omputer science. Prerequisite: CSci 49 
or 100 (Fall and spring) 


110 Technology and Society (3) Martin and Staff 


Historical, social, and ethical issues of the technological age. Ethical principles; 


social analysis skills needed to evaluate the design and implementation of com- 


plex computer systems. Privacy, computer crime, equity of access, automation, 
and professional ethics. Data collection, analvsis, and presentation, technical 
writing, and oral communication skills. Prerequisite: CSci 49 or 50 or 51. 
(5pring) 

123 Discrete Structures (3) Narahari and Staff 
Mathematics for computer science. Sets, functions, and sequences. Proposi- 
tional and predicate calculus, formal proofs, mathematical induc tion. Matrices, 
semigroups, groups, and isomorphism. Relations, partitions, equivalence rela- 
tions, trees, graphs. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields other 
than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 41 or 49; Math 20 or 31. (Fall and 
spring) 

131 Algorithms and Data Structures I (3) Feldman and Staff 
Data structures used in computer programming and algorithms. Use of tree 
structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings, and linked structures. Sorting, 
searching, hashing, and merging of data. Performance of algorithms using dif- 
ferent data structures. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields 
other than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 51 (Fall and spring) 

135 Computer Architecture I (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Machine and assembly language programming: instructions, directives, flow of 
control, machine architecture, procedure calls, methods of addressing Study of 
various machine architectures, arithmetic operations, and computer codes. Pre- 
requisite: CSci 51, 123 (Fall) 

136 Computer Architecture II (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Logic design, combinational and sequential circuits, K-maps, programmable 
logic, fliplops, and registers. Design of memory, arithmetic and control units. 
Design of the data path and microprogrammed control. Pipelined machines, 
memory hierarchy, and peripheral units. Prerequisite: CSci 135. (Spring) 

141 Software Engineering I (3) Feldman and Staff 
Object-oriented thinking, software composition and classification, component 
coupling and cohesion, inheritance and polymorphism, design patterns. World 
Wide Web applications and applets. Prerequisite: CSci 131. (Fall and 
spring) 

150 Foundations of Computing (3) Choi and Staff 
Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state machines, equivalence of machines, 
reduction, finite-state languages, acceptors, regular expressions, pushdown 
automata, context-free languages, Turing machines, computability, Prerequi- 
site: CSci 131, 135. (Fall) 

151 Algorithms and Data Structures II (3) Narahari and Staff 
Advanced data structures (internal and external): hash tables, AVL trees. 
B-trees. Advanced algorithms: graph searches, shortest path, greedy method, 
divide and conquer, dynamic programming, bac ktracking Introduction to 
NP-completeness. Prerequisite: CSci 123, 141. (Fall) , 

156 Introduction to Operating Systems (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Process management, process state, concurrent processing, sync hronization, 
events. Operating system structure, the kernel approach, processor sc heduling, 
task switching, monitors. System management, memory management, process 
loading, communication with peripherals. File systems. Interactive computa- 
tion. Prerequisite: CSci 103 or 141 (Fall) vit Bes 

160 Theory of Computer Translators (3) Choi and Staff 
Lexical and syntax analysis, regular expressions, context-free grammars, pars- 
ing techniques, top-down parsing, efficient parsing, syntax-directed translation, 
intermediate formats, flow of control, block structures, procedure calls, symbol 
tables, run-time storage, error-detection and recovery, code optimization, code 

generation, Prerequisite: CSci 136, 150. (Spring) : ; 

161 Software Engineering II (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 

Requirements definition, modularity, structured design, data and functional 

specifications, verification, documentation. Program design. Software tools, 
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maintenance, project organization, design teams, quality assurance. Prerequi- 
site or corequisite: CSci 151 (Spring) 

Software Paradigms (3) Feldman and Staff 
Comparison of the major paradigms of software design and their embodiment 
in programming languages. Object-oriented, procedural, scripting, functional, 
and concurrent software design paradigms and patterns. Prerequisite: CSci 141. 
(Spring) 

Concepts and Applications of Computer Graphics (3) Hahn and Staff 
2-D graphics principles. Principles of digital painting, drawing, and photo- 
editing. Image manipulation and storage, electronic color representation, and 
printing. Building 3-D geometry and rendering; 3-D input and output devices 
and techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 141. ^ (Fall) 

Introduction to Numerical Methods (3) Youssef and Staff 
Numerical methods for solving simultaneous linear equations, roots of equa- 
tions, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, 
interpolation, solution of ordinary and partial differential equations, and curve 
fitting. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; CSci 131 
or equivalent. (Fall) 

Introduction to Artificial Intelligence (3) Bock and Staff 
Abstraction of process and data with list structures. Functional programming. 
Changes in the state of objects and processes. Environments. Streams. Messages. 
LISP and PROLOG interpreter models using EVAL and APPLY. Symbolic logic 
and formal inference; unification and resolution. May be taken for graduate 
credit. Prerequisite: CSci 151 or 212. (Spring) 

Database Systems I (3) Narahari and Staff 
Design and architecture of relational database systems. Query language, data 
models, data structures to minimize access time, relational data structures. Con- 
struction of a database management system. Prerequisite: CSci 161 or 210 and 
212. (Fall) 

UNIX System Programming (3) Maurer and Staff 
Exposure to UNIX internals. Use of UNIX system calls and utilities in conjunc 
tion with script and C programs. RFCs, GNU project, and other collaborative tra- 
ditions in the UNIX community. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: 
Senior status or 1 year of C programming and UNIX user experience. (Fall) 
Introduction to Computer Animation (3) Hahn and Staff 
Creation of artistic works using commercial 3-D animation packages. Principles 
of animation, including timing, exaggeration of motion, and anticipation. Use 
of 2-D paint and composition software. Modeling, motion, rendering, and edit- 
ing in animation. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 141 or 
210. (Spring) 

Computer Networks I (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Higher-layer protocols and network applications on the Internet, such as ses- 
sion layer, presentation layer, data encryption, directory services and reliable 
transfer services, telnet, network management, network measurements, e-mail 
systems, and error reporting. Prerequisite: CSci 141, 136. (Fall) 

Computer Networks II (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Computer networks and open system standards. Network configurations and 
signals, encoding and modulation, transmission media, connection interfaces, 
error detection and correction, signal compression, switching, link layer con- 
trol, ISDN, X.25, frame relay, ATM, and Sonet. Bridges, routers, and routing 
algorithms. Prerequisite: CSci 183. (Spring) 

Computer Graphics I (3) Sibert and Staff 
Hardware; concepts of graphics subroutine packages; programming conc epts for 
interaction, display, and data structuring; basic clipping and scan-conversion al- 
gorithms; homogeneous coordinates; three-dimensional viewing transforms; 
basic rendering. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 141 or 210. 
(Fall) 

Simulation Methods (3) Bock and Staff 
Computational methods for continuous and discrete system simulation. Effects 
of computer software and hardware architectures on computational precision 
and accuracy requirements. Random-number generation and testing. Calibra- 
tion and scaling technique. Verification and validation technique. Prerequisite: 
CSci 131. (Spring) 


COUNSELING/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 


187 Design of User-Interface Programs (3) Sibert and Staff l 
structure of interactive programs. Widgets, windows, and input devices. 
Client-server model, event-driven programming, and callbacks. Window Sys- | 
tems (e.g., Xwindows) and dialog control. May be taken for graduate credit. | 
Prerequisite: CSci 141 or 210 (Spring) 


188 Software Design for Handheld Devices (3) Maurer and Staff 
Design of interactive software for handheld devices. Event driven programming, 
user interface design practices, memory management, handheld debugging 
techniques. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisite: CSci 141 or 210. | 
(Spring) | 

189 Unix System Administration (3) Maurer and Staff 
System administration for the stand-alone system or small networks. Installa- 
tion of two or more UNIX variants (Linux, FreeBSD, Solaris) on Intel or Spar 
platforms. Configuration of mail, name services, and other network utilities. 


| 

| 

Backup and recovery, security and ethics. May be taken for graduate credit. Pre- | 
requisite: CSci 180 (Spring) ! 
190 Real-Time Computer Systems (3) Feldman MI 
Development of software for real-time control of physical systems. Reliability f i 
and fault tolerance, exceptions and exception handling, reliability and concur- WT 
rent processes, timeouts, deadline scheduling, shared-memorv and message- Ni |! 


based device drivers. May be taken for graduate credit Prerequisite: CSci 131. 
(Spring) VE 


| 
194 Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3) Berkovich and Staff n 
Combinatorial theory: permutations and combinations, generating functions, hid 
recurrence relations, the principle of inclusion and exclusion. Block designs. V 
Applications to the analysis of algorithms, computer organization, VLSI place- Mh 
ment, coding theory, simulation, and other problems. May be taken for grad- PU 
uate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 123 or permission of instructor. (Fall) TE 

195 Senior Computer Science Design Project I (3) Meltzer and Staff Wi 


Conception, planning, design, and construction of a one-year project. Economic 
analysis of the product. Use of Gantt charts. Lectures on presentation tech- 
niques, project construction, ethics, and professionalism. Five project report | 


presentations, using visual aids. Formal written reports. Start of the construc- 
tion. Prerequisite: CSci 161, 169; and senior status (Fall) | 
196 Senior Computer Science Design Project II (3) Meltzer and Staff NNI 
Completion and demonstration of project started in CSci 163. Formal written WM 
reports, demonstrations, and oral presentations, using visual aids, of the 
progress of the project throughout the semester. Lectures on presentation tech- NUM 
niques, ethics, project plans, testing procedures, user's manual, and user inter- l 


faces. Prerequisite: CSci 195 (Spring) t 
197 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff Mei 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) ‘ i 
198 Research (1 to 3) Staff lilt 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: I 
junior or senior status (Fall and spring) WAR 


COUNSELING/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 


Programs in counseling are offered at the graduate level by the Graduate School of 
Education and Human Development through its Department of Counseling/Human and 
Organizational Studies. The following courses are available to undergraduates 


COUNSELING mil 
Im 
162 Professional and Ethical Orientation to Counseling (3) Staff 
l'he roles and functions of a professional counselor and the ethical standards that i 
` i 
govern the profession (Fall, spring, and summer) : n 
163 Psychosocial Adjustment (3) Staff AER 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and others 
m i 
working with children and adolescents (Fall) à 
175 Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Staff J 


Overview of rehabilitation profession, including philosophy, history, ethics, 
theory, legislation, settings, and practice. (Fall) 
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178 Disability and Case Management (3) Staff 
Case management services for persons with physical, mental, and emotional 
disabilities (Spring) 

181 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Staff 


Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial impli 
cations (Fall) 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Sociology. 


DANCE and DRAMA 


See Theatre and Dance. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Committee on Dramatic Literature 
N.C. Garner (Chair), R.L. Combs, G. Paster, W.A. Pucilowsky 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in dramatic 
literature leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This major, which combines the 
strengths of the Departments of English and of Theatre and Dance, is designed to give equal 
consideration to the two key aspects of theatre—the literary text and the production 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Prerequisite courses—A 6-credit sequence chosen from Engl 51-52, 61-62, 71-72, 
73-74, 91-92; Hmn 1, 2; Honr 15-16 
3. Required courses for the major (42 credit hours): 
(a) Engl 120, 127-28; Engl/TrDa 124; TrDa 145-46 
(b) 12 credit hours in drama courses or related topics selected from Clas 113; Engl 
105, 108, 155, 156, 157, 158, 165, 166; Mus 121; Fren/Span 132 
(c) 12 credit hours in performance and production courses in the Department of 
Theatre and Dance, including TrDa 14, 130, 147. 


EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 
L.B. Salamon (Chair), I. Azar, I. Creppell, J. Heins, P. Jacks, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., M. Norton, 
L. Peck, D. Wallace, L. Youens 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in Early 
Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designed to enhance the student's 
understanding of the history, culture, politics, philosophy, religion, science, literature, 
and art of the five centuries (1300-1800) during which the Western world began to take 
on some of its modern dimensions. The program is directed by an interdepartmental 
committee 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in early modern European studies—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Hmn 2 or Honr 16; four semesters of study, or the equivalent, 
in a modern European language or Latin 
3. Requirements for the major (all courses are to be chosen in consultation with the 
advisor) 
(a) 6 credits chosen from AH 104, 105; Hist 121, 123; PSc 106; Rel 145 
(b) 18 credits, consisting of two sets of 9 credits selected from two of the following 
four groups: Group A—Fren 53, 121, 122, 123; Ger 91, 171, 195; Ital 53, 120, 197; Span 53, 
21, 122, 123; Group B—AH 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 198; Mus 101-2; Group 
C—Engl 125, 127-28, 130, 131-32, 153, 155, 172; Clas 127; Group D—Hist 102, 121, 122, 
123, 125, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154, 193. 
(c) 6 credits chosen from the entire set of courses listed above or from approved 
departmental Special Topics or Independent Study courses. 


Minor in early modern European studies—Requirements: Hmn 2 or Honr 16; four se- 
mesters of study in a modern European language, or three semesters of Latin, or the equiv- 
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alent; AH 104 or 105; one course chosen from Hist 121 or 123, PSc 106, 


or Rel 145; two 
additional courses chosen from 3(b) above 


EARTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


Stephens, G.A. Goodfriend Re 


Research), C.M. Fedo, J. Hanchar. H.H ler 
M.J. Baedecker 
s M.K. Brett-Surman, M.C. McGuir 


urers R. Seal, R.A. Ayuso 


Lecturer R.T. Rye 
Committee on Environmental Studies 


H. Merchant (Chair), I.K. Cheung, B.M. Mergen, W.C. Parke, G.C. Ste phens, A.M. Yezer 


Committee on Environmental Science 
J. Hanchar (Chair), C. Fedo, D. Fuller, J.H. Miller, R. Packer, A.M Yezer 


l'he Department of Earth and Environmental Sciences offers four unde rgraduate degree 


programs: the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of Science witl 


1 a major in geoscience, 
the Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies ind the Bachelor of Science 
with a major in environmental science 


For both the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of : 
three options are available. The Earth Materials and Processes « pt 


'raduat 


major in geoscience, 


s designed to pro- 


vide a strong foundation for students intending to pursue study or employment 


| g 
in geology or applied geological science. The Earth-Water Inter 
B 3 PI 1 g 


to provide an appropriately diverse background for purs\ 


ns option is designed 
iuate study or employ- 
ment in water resources. The Earth and Biological Processes option is designed for stu- 
dents who plan to pursue careers involving the interaction of Earth's physical and bio- 
logical systems 


he multidisciplinary program in environmental studies, leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts, integrates formal study in the natural and social sciences but emphasizes the con- 
tribution of the social sciences in the environmental decision-making process. The major 


broad-based environmental policv 


serves as preparation toward analyzing I 


he multidisciplinary program in environmental science provides a broad basis in the 
physical and natural sciences. The program leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
serving as preparation toward examining and evaluating processes and problems in the 
natural environment 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geoscience—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Required introductory courses—EES 1 and 2, or 2 and 5 
3. Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11—12; (b) BiSc 13 or equivalent or, with 
permission of the instructor, a 100-level BiSc course; (c) for the Bac helor of Scienc e only, 
Math 20-21 or 31; and for both the Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Arts, two courses 
chosen from Geog 2, Phys 1-2, Stat 91 
4. Required courses in the major—EES 111, 112, 122, 126, 140, and either 9 credits (for 
the Bachelor of Science) or 6 credits (for the Bachelor of Arts) chosen with prior approval 
of a departmental advisor from one of the options below Students should check depart- 
mental and course prerequisites when selecting courses to fulfill their chosen option. 
Earth Materials and Processes—EES 117, 118, 124, 125, 143, 189, 195; Chem 105; 
Geog 105, 106, 107, 134 
Earth-Water Interactions—EES 128, 143, 174, 189, 195; Chem 105; Geog 136. 
Earth and Biological Processes—EES 125, 128, 151, 159, 195; Chem 151-52, 153-54: 
BiSc 130, 150, 151, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 167, 168, 169. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies—The following requirements 
must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses 

(a) Statistics—Stat 91. 

(b) Natural sciences—6-8 credit hours selected from BiSc 13-14; Chem 11-12; EES 


l or 5 and 2; or Phys 1-2 
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(c) Social sciences—Econ 11-12, plus 6 credit hours selected from Anth 1-2; Geog 
2; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105-6; or Soc 1 
3. Required courses for the major (52 credit hours) 

(a) BiSc 154; Econ 136; EES 191-92, 193; Geog 106 or 132 

(b) 9 credit hours selected from designated courses in biological sciences, chemistry, 


l, 


and geoscience. 

(c) 24 credit hours selected in no more than two departments from designated courses 
in anthropology, economics, geography, political science, psychology, and sociology. Up 
to 6 hours of credit in EES 196-97 (or other approved field experience or internship 


courses) may be included in this category 


Bachelor of Science with a major in environmental science—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses 
a) Statistics—Stat 91 
b) Natural sciences—12-—18 credit hours selected from BiSc 13-14; Chem 11-12; 
2; Phys 1-2. Either BiSc 13-14 or Chem 11-12 must be selected 
c) Social sciences—Econ 11-12, plus 6 credit hours selected from Anth 1-2; Geog 
PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105-6; Soc 1. 
quired courses for the major (52 credit hours) 
BiSc 154; Econ 136; EES 191-92, 193; Geog 132 or 135 
24 credit hours selected from designated courses in biological sciences, chem- 
istry, and geoscience. Up to 6 hours of credit in EES 196-97 (or other approved field ex 
perience or internship courses) may be included in this category. 
c) 9 credit hours selected in no more than two departments from designated courses 


in anthropology, geography, political science, psychology, and sociology 


For the two preceding degrees, the science and social science courses listed under 3(b) 
and 3(c) must be taken in not more than a total of three departments 


For graduation with Special Honors, a student must have an overall grade-point aver- 
age of 3.3 plus the recommendation of the department; must take EES 199 for 2 or more 
credit hours; and must submit an approved honors thesis or project report. 


Minor in geoscience—18 credit hours, including EES 1 and 2, or 2 and 5, plus 111, 122, 
126, and one course selected with prior approval of a departmental academic advisor from 
courses required for the major in geoscience 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings. 

Note: Programs offered by the Department of Earth and Environmental Sciences are 
under development; please verify information here with the department 


1 Physical Geology (3) Rye, Stephens, Tollo 
Lecture, laboratory. An introduction to the principal features of the composi- 
tion and structure of the earth. Topics include the nature of minerals and rocks, 
surface and deep earth processes, mineral and energy resources, and plate tec- 
tonics. Laboratory fee, $35. Credit will not be given for both EES 1 and 5. 

(Fall and spring) 

2 Environments of the Past (3) Rye, Fedo 
Lecture, laboratory. An introduction to the history of the earth. Topics include 
sedimentary environments, plate tectonics, origin of life, and evolution. Labo- 
ratory fee, $35. Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 (Fall and spring) 

5 Environmental Geology (3) Lewis, Hanchar, Teng 
Lecture, laboratory. An introduction to the impact of geology on the environ- 
ment, with emphasis on the relation of people and society to natural environ- 
ments; population evolution, natural hazards, and mineral resources. Labora- 
tory fee, $35. Credit will not be given for both EES 1 and 5. (Fall and spring) 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Staff 

Lecture and laboratory. An analysis of geological hazards and related factors 
that affect land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 or permission 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30. (Spring) 
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111 Mineralogy (4) Tollo 
Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to the cry stallography and chemical sys- 
tematics of rock-forming and exotic minerals. Exercises emphasize the analvsis 
of mineralogic data and the paragenesis of mineral assemblages. Prerequisite: 
EES 1 or 5 or permission of instructor. Laboratorv fee, $30 (Fall) 

2 Optical Mineralogy (4) Tollo 
Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to basic light theory and the identification 
and characterization of minerals through optical properties. Laboratorv exer- 
cises provide an introduction to petrologic analysis of igneous and metamor- 


phic mineral systems. Prerequisite: EES 111 or permission of the instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring) 

117 Petrology (2) Lewis 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of crustal and 


magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products Prerequisite: EES 111, 


112; or permission of instructor (Fall) 

118 Petrology Laboratory (2) Lewis 
Concurrent registration in EES 117 required for geoscience majors. Prerequisite: 
EES 111 and 112. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall) 

122 Structural Geology (3) Stephens 


Lecture and laboratory. Study of natural and experimental rock deformation 
and the relationships between stress and strain as recorded by geologic struc- 


tures. Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 

124 Digital Mapping for the Natural Sciences (3) Stephens 
Principles of surveying, GPS, data structuring, and GIS compilation. Field and 
aboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring, odd years) 

125 Marine Geology (3) Kravitz 


ecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geology; 

topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine environment. 

Prerequisite EES 1 or 5 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

126 Sedimentology and Stratigraphy (4) Fedo 

ntroduction to sedimentation and stratigraphy; origin and classification of sed- 

iments and sedimentarv rocks; introduction to clastic and carbonate depositional 

environments and stratigraphic principles. Prerequisite: Chem 11; EES 2, 111. 

Fall) 

128 Geomorphology (3) Stephens 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Understanding the nature, origin, and 
development of landforms in the field and through the use of maps and aerial 


photos. Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring, even years) 
131 Global Climate Change (3) Goodfriend 
Fundamental causes and patterns of climate change. Methods of reconstruction 
of past climates; modeling and predicting climate change (Spring) 
140 Introduction to Geochemistry (3) Hanchar 


Chemical systems and processes on the planet Earth; origins and interactions 
among and within the Earth's lithosphere, oceans, and atmosphere; origin, dis- 
tribution, and behavior of the elements; radioactive and stable isotope systems. 
Prerequisite: Chem 11-12 or equivalent 

143 Aqueous Geochemistry (3) Teng 
Application of chemical principles to the study of natural waters. Impact of nat- 
ural and anthropomorphic factors on quality and chemistry. Prerequisite: EES 
140, Chem 11-12, or equivalent 

150 Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3) Brett-Surman 
An introductory course on the natural history of dinosaurs—their evolution, 
biology, and ecology, their false portrayal in the press, and how scientists study 
them. (Summer) 

151 Invertebrate Paleontology (3) Staff 
Lecture and laboratory. Review of major invertebrate fossil groups. Uses of 
fossils in studies of macroevolution, paleoecology, biostratigraphy, tectonics, 
and climatology. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: EES 1 and 2 or 2 and 5 or 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) 

154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Brett-Surman 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General features of ver- 
tebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology and adaptation. 

(Fall, odd years) 
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159 Geobotanical Ecology of the Central Appalachians (4) Tollo, Wells 
A multidisciplinary approach to Appalachian ecology involving application of 
scientific principles from both geology and botany, stressing interrelationships 
between geological, geochemical, and biological processes. Biweekly field trips 
Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 and BiSc 13-14; or equivalent with permission of in 
structor. Same as BiSc 159 (Spring, odd years) 

174 Introduction to Hydrogeology (3) Hanchar 
Occurrence, storage, movement, quality, pollution, and the hydrologic proper- 
ties of subsurface water. Prerequisite: EES 1 or 5 

189 Environmental Geophysics (3) Stephens 
Principles of magnetic, gravity, seismic and electrical methods applied to geo 
logical problem-solving. Prerequisite: EES 122 or permission of instructor 
(Spring) 

191-92 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) Merchant 
Directed reading and discussion of contemporary environmental problems. 
Limited to majors in environmental studies or environmental science or with 
permission of instructor 

193 Introduction to Environmental Law (3) McGuirl 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislation. The role 
of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting legislation. 


Impact on decision making. (Fall) 
l 195 Field Methods (3) Tollo 
| Weekend field trips. Methods of outcrop analysis, geologic mapping, and data in- 


terpretation. The geological evolution of the central Appalachian mountains is | 


] emphasized. Laboratory fee (field trip fee), $30 (Spring) 

» mà x : ; 

I 196-97 Field Experience (3-3) Staff 

i Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies and envi- I 


ronmental science. Students spend at least eight hours per week in a political, 
technical, legal, or special-interest organization working on environmental 
i questions. 

| 199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) Staff 
! Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. 


P EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
! Professors J. Chaves (Chair), Y.-K. Kim-Renaud 
| Associate Professors D.L. Lee, G.C.Y. Wang, S. Hamano 


Assistant Professor I.L. Hanami 
Adjunct Assistant Professor M. Frost 


1 | Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese language and literature—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4. 
M 3. Required for the major—Chin 11-12, 107-8, 109-10, and 6 hours selected from Chin 
161, 163-64; plus 12 additional credit hours of 100-level Chinese courses. 


l Bachelor of Arts with a major in Japanese language and literature—The following 


pl requirements must be fulfilled l 
|. 1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

i 2. Prerequisite courses—Japn 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent 

| 3. Required for the major—Japn 7-8, 111-12, 199-200; 15 hours selected from Japn 
m 107-8, 109-10, 162, 185-86; 9 hours in related courses outside department (e.g., Art 187; 

| Econ 170; Hist 127, 189, 195, 196; PSc 175; Rel 160) 


| Minor in Chinese language and literature—Prerequisite: 18-22 credit hours, includ- 
ing either Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 11 or Chin 5-6 and 11. The minor consists of 12 additional 
credit hours selected from Chin 12, 107—8, 109—10, 123-24, 136, 161, 163-64, and 
179-80. 


Minor in Japanese language and literature—Prerequisite: Japn 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent. 
The minor consists of Japn 7-8 and 12 additional credit hours selected from Japn 107-8, 
109-10, 111-12, 162, 185-86, and 199-200. 


Minor in Korean language and literature—Prerequisite: Kor 1-2, 3—4; or equivalent. 
The minor consists of Kor 5-6, 7—8, and 111-12 


t 
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CHINESE 


| 1-2 Basic Chinese (4—4) Wang Í 
| Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice | 


in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) | 
1-4 Basic Chinese (4—4) Wang | 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing. | 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester Academic year) | 
5—6 Intensive Basic Chinese (8—8) Lee 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, | 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester. | | 
(Academic year) | j 
10 Chinese Calligraphy (1 Staff | 
Writing of Chinese characters with traditional writing implements. No knowl- 
edge of the language required. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) | | | 
11-12 Intensive Intermediate Chinese (6-6) Wang 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review bn 
of grammar. Prerequisite to ( 11: Chin 6. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester. | | 
(Academic vear) 
22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) Staff | 
A practic al course for improving speaking ability Prerequisite 6 credit hours 
of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $50. 
(Fall and spring) 
107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3 Lee 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials. and docu- | 
mentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or equivalent (Academic year) VH 
109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) Chaves 
Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, historv, and philosophy. 
Prerequisite: Chin 6 (Alternate academic years 
123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3 Lee 


Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic struc- 
ture of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Lectures and discussion 
in English. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics. 
(Alternate academic vears) 

136 Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and Film (3) Frost | 
Women's position in Chinese cultural and political life from prehistoric myth to 
the present time. Confucian writing, traditional theatre, and films and novels set | 
in China. A general survey of Chinese history establishes the context for discus- 
sions of cultural and political phenomena, such as foot binding and the one- 
child policy. Same as WStu 136 

161 Chinese Culture Through Film (3) Frost 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics include 
literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistorical times 


to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English (Fall and spring) t 

163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) Chaves | 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and the novel | | 
in their historical and social context (Academic year) 

171-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3) Chaves 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style. Prerequisite: 

Chin 109 or equivalent (Alternate academic vears) 

185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) Staff | 
Reading of material in the student’s field of interest. Admission by permission | 
of instructor. (Academic year) 

199 Proseminar: Readings for the Major Staff 


in Chinese Language and Literature (3) | 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 


M 
D i 
JAPANESE | 
1-2 Basic Japanese (4—4) 3 Hamano and Staff f 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice Il. 


in writing. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic year) 
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3-4 Basic Japanese (4—4) Hamano and Staff 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing 
Laboratorv fee, $50 per semester (Academic vear) 

7-8 Intermediate Japanese (3-3) Hamano, Hanami 


Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, 
systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 
(Academic vear) 

9-10 Intensive Basic Japanese (8—8) Staff 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, 
with graded reading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester 
(Academic vear) 


107-8 Readings in Modern Japanese (3-3) Hamano, Hanami 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials, and 
documentary materials. Prerequisite: Japn 8 or equivalent. (Academic year) 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Japanese (3—3) Hanami 


Introduction to classical writings in Japanese literature, history, and philoso- 
phy. Prerequisite: Japn 8; Japn 109 is prerequisite to Japn 110. 
(Academic year) 

111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation (3-3) Chaves 
An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese literature read in 
English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classical drama, puppet 
plays); fiction; diaries (Academic year) 

162 Japanese Culture Through Film (3) Hanami 
Survey of the Japanese cultural heritage presented through films. Topics 
include literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from prehistori 


cal times to the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English. (Spring) 
185-86 Directed Reading (3—3) Hanami and Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by permission 
of instructor (Academic year) 
199 Proseminar: Readings for the Major Staff 


in Japanese Language and Literature (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 


KOREAN 

1-2 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded speaking, reading, 
and writing practice. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

3-4 Basic Korean (4—4) Kim-Renaud 
Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

5-6 Intermediate Korean (3-3) Kim-Renaud 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review 
of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

7-8 Intermediate Korean (3-3) Kim-Renaud 


Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, 
systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. 
(Academic year) 

111-12 Korean Literature in Translation (3—3) Kim-Renaud 
An introductory survey of Korean literature read in English translation. Kor 111: 
traditional poetry, fiction, storytelling, drama, diaries. Kor 112: modern fiction, 


drama, poetry, screenplays. (Academic year) 
VIETNAMESE 
1-2 Basic Vietnamese (4—4) Staff 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with an introduction to reading 
and writing. (Academic year) 
3-4 Basic Vietnamese (4—4) Staff 


Continuation of grammar, with emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing. 
(Academic year) 
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ECONOMICS 


Professors J.L. Gastwirth, R.M. Dunn, Jr., R.S Goldfarb, A.M. Yezer, J.J. Cordes. J. 
Pelzman, R.P. Trost, B.L. Boulier, H.S. Watson (Chair), M.D. Bradley, J.R. Millar, S.C. 
Smith, A. Klamer (Research), P. Labadie, G.L. Kaminsky, D.O Parsons, R.F. Phillips 

issociate Professors A.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz, M.O. Moore. S M. Suranovic, S. Joshi, 
N. Vonortas, C.M. Snyder, D. Ribar, H. Wolf 

Assistant Professors V Fon, J. Soares, D.M. Stryk, R M Samaniego 

Adjunct Professors J. Hardt, E.H. Solomon, S.N. Kirby 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 21, 31, or 52; Stat 111 and 112, or equiva- 
lent; 6 credit hours of a social science other than economics 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and five additional 100- 
level economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades of C 
or better are required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses (Econ 


133, 169, 170, 185) can be counted toward the five additional courses 


Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The follow ing requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scienc es 

2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 31 and 32, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 112, 
or equivalent; 6 hours of additional course work in mathematics, statistics, or ¢ omputer 
science, to be approved by the departmental advisor (e.g., Math 33, 124, 125, 142: Stat 
157, 158, 181, 183; Econ 214, 215, 275) 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 198, and four additional 
100-level economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades of C 
or better are required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses (Econ 
133, 169, 170, 185) can be counted toward the four additional courses 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in economics and Master of Arts in the field 
of economics—Students interested in this joint degree program should consult the 
undergraduate program advisor and the M.A program advisor as soon as possible. Timely 
completion of requirements should allow the student to receive both degrees within five 
years. 

Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. All requirements listed under the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in eco- 
nomics. It is desirable that students complete Math 31 and 32 (or an equivalent sequence), 
Stat 111 and 112 (or an equivalent sequence), and Econ 101 and 102 by the end of their 
fifth semester. During their sixth semester, students should begin the process of applying 
to the M.A. program. 

2. Econ 203-4 and 205, microeconomic and macroeconomic theory. 

Master of Arts in the field of economics—Required: completion of M.A. option A or B. 


See the Graduate Programs Bulletin 
g 


Special Honors—Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To be eligi- 
ble, a student must meet the requirements for Special Honors stated under University 
Regulations, must have a grade-point average of at least 3.5 in economics courses, and 
must submit an honors paper to the department. Upon review of the honors paper, the 
student may be recommended for graduation with Special Honors 


Minor in economics—(a) 18 credit hours in economics, including Econ 11-12, 101, 102, 
121, and one other approved 100-level course in economics; (b) one of the following: 6 
credit hours of an approved statistics sequence, such as Stat 111, 112; or 6 hours of an ap- 
proved mathematics sequence, such as Math 31, 32; or one approved statistics course, 
such as Stat 111, and one approved mathematics course, such as Math 31 or 52; or one ap- 
proved mathematics course or one approved statistics course and one additional 100-level 
course in economics (other than Econ 133, 134, 169, 170, 171, or 185). Grades of C— or 
better are required in Econ 101 and 102. Stat 129 cannot be used to satisfy the require- 
ments of the minor. 


144 ECONOMICS 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings. 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 11-12 is prerequisite to all other courses offered by 
the Department of Economics 


11-12 Principles of Economics (3—3) Bradley, Dunn, Goldfarb, Trost, Yezer 
Major economic principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life 
Econ 11: Microeconomics—supply and demand, the price system and how it 
works, competitive and monopolistic markets. Econ 12: Macroeconomics 
national income concepts, unemployment and inflation, institutions of monetary 
control. Econ 11 is prerequisite to Econ 12 (Econ 11 and 12—fall and spring) 

101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Fon, Goldfarb, Joshi, Malik, 
Phillips, Snyder, Vonortas 

Analysis of household economic behavior, including derivation of demand 
functions. Analysis of firm behavior, including derivation of supply frame 
works. Demand and supply interaction under various market structures and in 


factor markets (Fall and spring) 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Bradley, Joutz 

l Investigation of the determinants of national income, inflation, unemploy- | 
l ment, and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with emphasis on | 


the role of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations. 
(Fall and spring) 


! 104 History of Economic Thought (3) Staff 

I History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing prob 
D! lems on the development of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102. 
| | 105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Staff | 

Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; use of 
economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) | 

121 Money and Banking (3) Joutz 

| The role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates, and commer- 

cial banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy. (Fall and 

i spring) 

l 122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Solomon 
Analysis of classic and modern monetary theories and their application to cur- | 
rent economic conditions. The links between theory and policy. The altered | 
role of money over time; the new money technology. (Spring) ! 
123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) l'rost, Phillips | 

MN Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Construction and 


| testing of economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation, and 
| statistical techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite: Math 31; 


| Stat 112 (Fall and spring) 
133 Economies of the Former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) Millar 
! Analysis of the transition process in the former Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
|| rope. Topics include economic models of planned economies and comparative | 
analysis of economic development programs of the newly independent states 
[4 and Eastern Europe (Fall) 
| i 136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Malik | 
Analysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and environ- | 
| mental resources; investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation across 
| l uses and time; review of arguments for public intervention. (Spring) 
! 142 Labor Economics (3) Staff 
| Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of unemploy- 
| ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and policies. 
l (Fall) 
| | 148 Health Economics (3) Baily 
l Economic analysis of the determinants of demand, supply, output, and distri- 
| bution in the health care sector, with special emphasis on current policy issues 
of access, quality, and cost (Spring) 
] 151 Economic Development (3) Jain, Smith 


Theories and empirical studies of the economic problems of developing 
countries. (Fall and spring) 


EDUC 


ATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


153 Income Distribution (3) Staff 
l An analysis of the distribution of income, with focus on issues relating to wealth 
| and poverty (Spring) 
| 157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) Yezer 


Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm location; 
the functioning of urban land and housing markets 

158 Industrial Organization (3) Kwoka, Snyder 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms in a market 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries (Fall) 


99 Government Regulation of the Economy (3) Kwoka 
Economic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American economy. 
Prerequisite: Econ 101 or 158 (Spring) 

60 Survey of Finance and Engineering Economics (3) 

Same as EMSE 260 

61 Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 

Economic analysis of government spending and social regulation programs. 

Topics include public goods, externalities, income transfer and social insurance 

programs, and benefit-cost analysis of government programs (Fall) 

Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Watson 

Economic analysis of taxes and government deficits. Topics include individual 


and corporate income taxes, payroll taxes, sales and excise taxes, property and 
wealth taxes, design of tax systems, and effects of taxation on labor and capital 
markets (Spring) 

165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Boulier 
Economic analysis of education and training, labor market discrimination, 
marriage and the family, and social security (Fall) 

167 Economics of Crime (3) Yezer 
Analysis of crime, both empirical and theoretical, that examines the links be- 
tween law and economics, the economics of criminal participation, and the eco- 
nomics of law enforcement (Spring) 

169 Introduction to the Economy of China (3) Staff 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of perfor- 
mance and analysis of problems of development (Fall) 

170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Staff 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy (Spring) 

181-82 International Economics (3-3) Dunn, Moore, Suranovic, Pelzman 
Econ 181: International trade theory and policy. Econ 182: International macro- 


economic theory and policy (Academic year) 


185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American economies. 
195 Special Topics (3) Staff 


Topics vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty availability. 

198 Proseminar (3) Boulier, Bradley, Cordes, Fon, Goldfarb, Suranovic, Watson 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of economics 
agreed upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics in contempo- 
rary economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior year. 

199 Independent Research (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Completion of 12 hours of 100-level economics courses, including 
Econ 101 and 102, with a minimum grade-point average of 3.4; and approval 
of an independent research project by a faculty member of the Economics 
Department 


, 
Li 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Programs in educational leadership are offered at the graduate level by the Graduate 
School of Education and Human Development. The following courses are open to under- 
graduates 


104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Staff 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching processes. Exam- 
ination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics of teaching and learning in 
behavioral settings. Thirty hours of fieldwork in an educational setting. (Fall 
and spring) 
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ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 


125 Museums as Cultural and Educational Resources (3) Staff 
A general introduction to museums as institutions, sources of information, and 
places for enjoyment. Classes will take place on « ampus and at art, history, and 
science museums in the metropolitan area. Admission by permission of in 
structor. (Spring) 

180 Computer Literacy (3) Staff 


Word-processing, desktop publishing, graphics, database management, spread 
sheets, charting, and communications software are introduced through reading, 
demonstrations, and hands-on activities in a computer classroom. Use of the In- 
ternet and the World Wide Web. No previous computer experience required 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


ELECTRICAL AND COMPUTER ENGINEERING 
Professors W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, H.J. Helgert, R.H. Lang, N Kyriakopoulos, T.N. Lee, 


E. Del 
Carrol 


la Torre, R.J. Harrington, W. Wasylkiwskyj, N.A. Alexandridis, M.H. Loew, R.L 
l, Jr., M.E. Zaghloul, M. Pardavi-Horvath, B.I. Edelson (Research), B.R Vojcic 


(Chair), H. Szu (Research), D. Nagel (Research), J.N. Pelton (Research) 
Associate Professors D. Saha, K.B. Eom, C.E. Korman, M. Doroslovacki, T. El-Ghazawi 


Assistan 
Adjunct 


t Professors Z. Guo, S. Subramaniam 
Professors A. Schneider, W.D. Jackson, G.R. Heidbreder, O.S. Mazzoni, W.W. Wu. 


A.F. Ghais, D.M. Le Vine 


Adjunct 


Assistant Professor S. Ahmadi 


Professorial Lecturers A.K. Mehrotra, J.B. Williamson, P.C. Hershev 


Associat 
Assistan 


e Professorial Lecturers E.A. Walker, J.J. Knab, M.R. Berman 
t Professorial Lecturers G. Mitchell, B.K. Yi, M.P. Carley, A. Goldschen, U.D. Patel 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs of studv leading 
g g I ! 


to the Be 


ichelor of Science (Electrical Engineering), and Bachelor of Science (Computer 


Engineering). 


1 Introduction to Electrical and Computer Engineering (1) Korman and Staff 


11 


30 


31 


A survey of several aspects of electrical and computer engineering, including 
applications in communications, computer networks, computer design, VLSI 
design, and biomedical engineering. Hands-on demonstrations and class proj- 
ects that demonstrate the basic conc epts and design of circuits and systems. 
(Fall) 

Circuit Theory (4) Zaghloul and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Circuit elements, tec hniques of circuit 
analysis; circuit theorems; operational amplifiers; RLC circuits; natural and step 
responses; series, parallel and resonant circuits; sinusoidal steady-state analy 
sis; phasers; power calculations; transformers; two-port circuits. CAD tools used 
in circuit projects. (Fall and spring) 

Circuits, Signals, and Systems (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Dynamic state equations; circuit analysis using Laplace transforms; transfer 
functions; poles and zeroes; Bode diagrams; effects of feedback on circuits; con- 
volution; Fourier series, integral and transforms; design of filters; CAD tools 
used in design of projects. Prerequisite: ECE 11 (Fall and spring) 
Engineering Electronics (4) Korman and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Solid-state devices used in electronic 
engineering. Physics of their operation. Application to electronic circuits. Pri- 
mary emphasis on application of these elements in power supplies and in lin- 
ear amplifiers. Design concepts through use of SPICE and graphical techniques 
Prerequisite: ECE 11. (Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Electromagnetics (3) Lang and Staff 
Maxwell's equations, pulse propagation in one dimension, transmission line 
equations, reflection coefficient, capacitance and inductance calculations, 
Smith chart, plane waves, reflection from a dielectric of fiber and integrated 
optics. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, Phys 22. (Fall) 

Fields and Waves I (3) Kahn and Staff 
Review of vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates. Coulomb and Gauss laws, 
solid angle, scalar potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, c apacitance, 
Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary-value problems, numerical solutions 
with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 113; Phys 22 (Spring) 
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32 Fields and Waves II (3) Kahn and Staff 


Currents, introduction to electrical transmission lines, impedance matching, 
Smith chart, Biot-Savart law, Ampere law, vector potential, magnets, magnetic 
circuits for power transformers, Maxwell's equations, plane waves, Poynting 
vector with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, ECE 31 (Fall) 

114 Analog Signals and Systems (3) Lee and Staff 
Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network analysis; 
network equations; state-space formulation and solution, Fourier transforms 


and spectra in electrical systems. Network functions; analysis and synthesis of 
analog filters, the approximation problem; realization of filters Prerequisite: 
ECE 12, 20 (Fall) 


117 Introduction to Digital 
Signal Processing (3 


Kyriakopoulos, Doroslovacki, and Staff 


Signal representation, sampling and quantization, dis rete-time signals, z-trans- 


forms and spectra, difference equations. Discrete Fourier transform, IIR and FIR 


filter design Fall) 
121 Analog Electronics Design (4) Korman and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Design, testing, and measurement of ana- 


log electronic circuits. Differential and multistage amplifiers Output stages and 


power amplifiers. Frequency response of amplifiers, high-frequency models of 
FETs and BJTs. Introduction to feedback circuit topologies. Use of electronic 
CAD tools, such as P-SPICE. Prerequisite: ECE 20 Spring) 

122 Digital Electronics and Design (4) Korman and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 


ours). Design and testing of logic gates regen- 
erative logic circuits, and semiconductor memory circuits. Implementation of 
such circuits with NMOS, CMOS, TTL, and other integrated circuit technolo- 
gies. Use of electronic CAD tools, such as P-SPICE. Prerequisite: ECE 20, 140. 
(Fall) 

126 VLSI Design and Simulation (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Design of VLSI circuits. Stick diagramming, NMOS transistors, switch and gate 
logic, PLAs, finite-state machines, design rules, CAD system, speed and power 


considerations, floor planning layout tech ues l'he student will design a VLSI 


circuit and simulate the design. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: 
ECE 122, 162 (Spring) 
127 VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) Zaghloul and Staff 


Choice of circuit technologies, process tec hnologies associated with various 
types of components. Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS technologies and 
other available technologies, oxidation, photoengraving, chemical etching, 
diffusion. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: ECE 122, 140. 
(Spring) 

128 Design and Testing of VLSI Circuits (3 Zaghloul and Staff 
Continuation of ECE 126. ASIC design methodology, use of ASIC design CAD 
tools. Introduction to logic synthesis, styles of synthesis, power/area/speed con- 
straints. Introduction to VLSI testing, fault models, design for testability tech- 
niques, scan path, JTAG, and built-in self-test. Students must test the chips 

»reviously designed in ECE 126. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: 

ICE 126 (Fall) ] 

134 Optical Systems (3) Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 

ntroduction to the design of optical systems. Review of geometric optics, rays, 

and waves. Types of optical fibers, index and gradient index. Structure of beam 
waveguides. Gaussian beams. Design of lasers. Coherence and polarization, 

Yolographic systems. Fourier transforms and optical filtering Coupled modes. 

Jesign of optical components. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; ECE 30 or 32. (Spring) 

140 Design of Logic Systems I (4) Zaghloul and Staff 

vecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Boolean algebra; combinational and se- 
quential circuits; minimization techniques; design-and-build logic subsystems, 
such as decoders, multiplexers, adders, and multipliers; use of CAD tools. 
Corequisite: ECE 20 (Spring) wip ` : 

141 Microprocessors: Software, Hardware, and Interfacing (3) Guo and Staff 
Microprocessor architecture, assembly language, address dec oding, hardware 
interrupt, parallel and serial interfacing with various circuits, timer/counters, 
direct memory access, mic roprot essor-based system. Hands-on laboratory ex- 

perience is an integral part of this course. Prerequisite: ECE 140. (Fall) 
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Communications Engineering (3) Doroslovacki and Staff 
Fourier series and Fourier transform in relation to signal analysis. Convolution 
and linear filtering. Signal bandwidth and sampling theorem. Analog modu 
lation. Random variables and stochastic processes; power spectrum. Digital 
modulation: BPSK, QPSK, MSK. Pulse code modulation, DPCM and delta 
modulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, ECE 12; corequisite: ECE 122 (Fall) 
Introduction to Computer Networks (3) Doroslovacki and Staff 
Types of communication networks. Circuit and packet switching. Layered net- 
work architectures. Electrical interfaces. Parity chec king and CRC error detec 
tion codes. Automatic-repeat-request protocols. Routing. Flow and « ongestion 
control. Multiple-access protocols. LAN standards Internetworking and trans- 
port layer protocol —TCP/IP. ISDN, SONET, and ATM Prerequisite: ApSc 115 
(Spring) 

Communications Laboratory (1) Doroslovacki and Staff 
Experiments supporting communications systems. Fourier analysis and Fourier 
transform. Sampling theorem, filtering, and aliasing. Amplitude modulation 
(AM), frequency modulation (FM), quantization, and pulse code modulation 
(PCM). Delta modulation. Binary phase shift keying (BPSK). Quadrature phase 
shift keying (PSK). Corequisite: ECE 143 (Fall) 


Data Communications Laboratory (1) Doroslovacki and Staff 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications systems 
with emphasis on network protocols. Time and frequency division multiplex 
ing, flow control, automatic repeat request, interfacing, token ring, token bus, 
multiple access for Ethernet, routing, packet switching. Prerequisite or coreq- 
uisite: ECE 144 (Spring) 

Simulation of Communications Systems (3) Vojcic 


Representation and simulation of deterministic and random signals and sys- 
tems. Modeling of communication systems; performance measures and statisti- 
cal methods for the interpretation of simulation results. Simulation te hniques 
and technology in communications. Case studies. Corequisite: ECE 144 or 
equivalent. May be taken for graduate credit. (Spring) 

Modern Measurements and Sensors (3) Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
Measurement of dc, ac, and high-frequency signals. Interfacing with a micro- 
computer. Interface electronic circuits. Sensors for measurement of mechanical, 
optical, magnetic, electromagnetic, thermal, chemical, and biochemical signals. 
Prerequisite: ECE 32, 121, 140. (Fall) 

Introduction to Embedded Systems (3) Guo and Staff 
Microcontrollers and their application in embedded systems Topics include 
assembly and C for microcontroller programming, serial and parallel I/O inter- 
facing, and multimedia interfacing. Students perform laboratory experiments 
and a final project to develop a microcontroller-based embedded svstem. Pre- 
requisite: CSci 49, ECE 141. (Spring) 

Design of Logic Systems II (4) Zaghloul and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction of ASIC design techniques; 
design and programming of FPGAs using CAD tools; timing in sequential cir- 
cuits; essential hazards; races in sequential circuits; design-and-build FPGA 
project. Prerequisite: ECE 140 (Fall) 

Senior Electrical and Computer Engineering Staff 
Design Project Laboratory I (3) 

Conception, planning, design, and construction of a one-vear project. Economic 
analysis of the product. Use of Gantt charts. Lectures on presentation tech- 
niques, safety, grounding, project construction, and professionalism. Five proj- 
ect report presentations, using visual aids. Formal written reports. Prerequisite: 
senior status. (Fall) 

Senior Electrical and Computer Engineering Staff 
Design Project Laboratory II (3) 

Completion and demonstration of project started in ECE 163. Formal written re- 
ports, demonstrations, and oral presentations, using visual aids, of the progress 
of the project throughout the semester. Lectures on presentation techniques, 
project plans, packaging, board layout, testing procedures, user's manual, and 
user interfaces. Prerequisite: ECE 163. (Spring) 
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166 Electrical Power Laboratory (1) Harrington and Staff 


Experiments in support of the analysis and design of electrical power systems. 
Measurements of the characteristics of devices to generate electric power. 
Rectification and inversion processes for power systems and drives. Prerequi- 
site or corequisite: ECE 67, 177 (Fall) 
168 Microwave and Optics Laboratory (1) Lang 
Experiments in transmission lines, network analyzer measurements of scatter- 
ing parameters, microwave systems, fiber-optic systems and antennas. Intro- 
duction to the characteristics of laser and optical systems Prerequisite: ECE 32. 
(Spring) 
Computer Engineering Laboratory I (1) Zaghloul and Staff 
Experiments in support of the theory and design of microprocessor and micro- 
computer hardware and software. Use of mic roprocessors in control of systems. 


17( 


Use of simulators, cross-compilers, and development systems. Prerequisite or 
corequisite: ECE 165, 181 (Fall) 

171 Computer Engineering Laboratory II (1) Zaghloul and Staff 
Class project, using a team approach in designing the subsystems needed to pro- 
duce à complete digital computer system. Includes experience in software de- 
velopment, techniques for buses and local area networks, and design of I/O and 
memory subsystems. Prerequisite or corequisite: ECE 170, 182. (Spring) 

2 Control Systems Design (3) Carroll and Staff 

Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient analyses: root 

locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear feedback control 

systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, ECE 12 or MAE 134 (Fall) 

Control Systems Laboratory (1) Carroll and Staff 

Experiments in support of control theory, involving the use of the digital com- 


M 


1 


puter for process control in real time. Design of feedback and compensation 
with computer implementation. Digital simulation of linear and nonlinear Sys- 
tems. Prerequisite or corequisite: ECE 67, 172 or equivalent. (Fall) 

177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Staff 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Three-phase and single- 
phase AC rotating machines and transformers, DC machines, rotating machines 
as circuit elements. Prerequisite: ECE 12, 31 (Fall) 

178 Electrical Power Systems (3) Harrington and Staff 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of elec- 
trical power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, fault analysis. 
Voltage, current, and power limitations. Analysis of lightning and switc hing 
surges in power systems. Protective devices—switchgear, arresters, and isola- 
tors. May be taken for graduate credit. (Spring) 

181 Computer Organization (3) Alexandridis 
Structure and operation of a digital computer. Design of computer arithmetic 
units, data and instruction paths. Microprogramming; memory tec hnology; vir- 
tual memory; caches; pipelined computer organization; characteristics of sec- 
ondary storage; I/O interfacing. Prerequisite: ECE 162; corequisite: ECE 161. 
(Spring) 

182 Computer Architecture and Design (3) Alexandridis and Staff 
Design of bus-based digital computer systems, memory subsystems, caches, and 
multiple processors. Comparison of RISC and CISC processors and standard 
buses. Bus transfer and control signals. Performance, memory management, ar- 
chitectural support for protection, task switching, exception handling, instruc- 
tion pipelines, Prerequisite: ECE 181 (Fall) 

184 Introduction to Biomedical Engineering (3) Loew and Staff 
Terminology of the medical profession; physiology of the human body, from 
overall systems or functional approach; survey of present-day medical 
measurements and consideration of those areas in which engineering may be 
applied advantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate credit by 
students in fields other than medical engineering (Fall) 

186 Biomedical Engineering Laboratory (1) Loew and Staff 
Experiments in support of instrumentation used in medicine and biology; safety 
considerations. Acquisition and measurement of physiological signals, EKG, 
EEG, evoked potentials. Processing of signals derived from physiological mea- 
surements. Concepts in telemetry of medical signals. Prerequisite or corequisite: 
ECE 30, 184. (Fall) 
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188 Introduction to Parallel and Distributed Alexandridis 
Computer Systems (3) 
Shared and distributed memory computer systems. Parallel computation. In- 
terprocess communication and synchronization. Terminal, file transfer, and 
message handling protocols. Algorithms for deadlock detection, concurrency 
control, and synchronization in distributed systems. Network security and pri- 
vacy. Resource control and management. Prerequisite: ECE 181 (Spring) 

192 Robotic Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics of mechanical linkages, 
structures, actuators, transmissions, and sensors. Design of robot control sys- 
tems, computer programming, and vision systems. Use of artificial intelligence. 
Current industrial applications and limitations of robotic systems. Same as 
MAE 197. Prerequisite: computer programming, ApSc 58, ECE 172 (Spring) 

196 Robotics Laboratory (1) Carroll and Staff 
Experiments illustrating basic principles and programming of robots and other 
automated machinery. Design and writing of computer programs to use a robot's 
arm, vision, and data files to accomplish tasks. Prerequisite or corequisite: ECE 


192/MAE 197. (Spring) 

197 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


ELECTRONIC MEDIA 
See Media and Public Affairs. 


EMERGENCY HEALTH SERVICES 


The Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences in the field of emergency health services is 
described briefly under the School of Medicine and Health Sciences in this Bulletin. Com- 
plete information is available from the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
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Professors N.D. Singpurwalla, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland, R.C. Waters, E.L. Murphree, Jr., H. 
Eisner, G.R. Brier, J.R. Harrald, S. Sarkani, G. Frieder, T.A. Mazzuchi (Chair), J.P 
Deason 

Associate Professors M.R. Duffey, M.A. Stankosky, H. Abeledo, J.A. Barbera 

Assistant Professors J.R. van Dorp, T. Jefferson, J.C. Ryan, M.P. Hamner 

Adjunct Professors R.R. Romano, A.J. Murray, G.M. Gerson 

Professorial Lecturers W.A. Goetz, S.F. Pauls, H.S. Kimmel, R.W. Kopka, N. Gerstanzang, 
A. Procko, R.M. Andersen, S.M. Wander, F.R. Power, W.P. Henderson, F.H. Stoodley, 
F. Allario, C.R. Cothern, R.S. Cutler, D.J. Ryan, L.W. Transeau, C.H. Voas, N.J. Kirkendall, 
D.A. Samuelson, J.E. Collins, M.G. Goode, D.R. Skeen 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.D. Hofler, B.A. Brower, P.A. Massimini, P.G. Meikle, 
B.L. Lewis, S.V. Massimini, A. Green, D.M. Chadwick 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study leading 
to the Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) and Bachelor of Arts (Applied Science 
and Technology). 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) Abeledo and Staff 
Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling 
as applied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making. Linear, 
integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory. Prereq- 
uisite: Math 32. (Fall) 

102 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Soland and Staff 
Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling as ap- 
plied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making. Markov 
chains, queuing, inventory, forecasting, reliability analysis, regression analysis, 
and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 32. (Spring) 
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109 Mathematics in Operations Research (3) Abeledo and Staff | 
Mathematical foundations of optimization theory; linear algebra, advanced i 
calculus, real analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and use | 
of software. Applications to modeling techniques in operations research. Pre- 
requisite: Math 33 (Fall) 

135 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Stock-flow analysis of feedback systems presented for policy analysis and 
management. System dynamics; principles of systems employed to structure 


the problem-solving process. Problems and case studies solved using micro- | 
computers (Fall) | 
154 Applied Optimization Modeling (3) Falk and Staff 


Analysis of optimization models, including areas of nutrition, water pollution, 
energy, reliability, inventory control, game theory, chemical equilibrium, port- 
folio selection, and parameter estimation. Solution of models via the GAMS 


modeling software. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 

160 Survey of Finance and Engineering Economics (3) Duffey and Staff 
Survey of material relevant to financial decision-making for engineering activ- | 
ity. Includes traditional engineering economy topics; fundamentals of account- | 
ing; and financial planning, budgeting, and estimating applicable to the man- f 
agement of technical organizations. Same as Econ 160 (Fall, spring, and 


summer) 

171 Data Analysis for Engineers and Scientists (3) Singpurwalla and Staff 
Design of experiments and data collection. Regression, correlation, and predic- 
tion. Time series models: autoregression, moving averages, and exponential 
smoothing. Neural nets. Data filtering and dynamic modeling. Data pooling, 
data compression, information fusion, and data mining. Model validation. Pre- 


requisite: ApSc 115 (Fall) Mil 
173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) Frieder and Staff Hil 

Simulation of discrete stochastic models. Simulation languages. Random- j 

number/random-variate generation. Statistical design and analysis of experi- i 


ments, terminating nonterminating simulations; c omparison of system designs. 
Determination of input distributions. Variance reduction. Validation of models. 
Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSci 51, or permission of instructor. Same as Stat 173. M 
(Spring) 

182 Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) Mazzuchi and Staff | 
Mathematical and statistical approaches to quality assurance. Control charts, 
acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, outgoing quality levels, cost of 
quality, relationship between reliability and quality, Bayesian tec hniques and 
time-series methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

191 Systems Engineering Senior Project (3) Soland and Staff 
Field experience in systems engineering on a team basis. Each small group 
confronts an actual problem and formulates a solution using systems engi- 
neering methods and models. Oral and written reports. Prerequisite or coreq- | 
uisite: EMSE 154, 171, 173, 182 (Spring) | 
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Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, G. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz, C.W. Sten, D. McAleavey, 
O.A. Seavey, L.B. Salamon, A. Romines, J.A. Miller, J. Shore UM dul 

Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter, K. Moreland, D. Moshenberg, I 
M. Alcorn, M.S. Soltan, F. Moskowitz (Chair), T.G. Wallace, M.D. Clair, J.M. Green- M 
Lewis, J.J. Cohen, P. Cook, P. Chu, G. Wald, V. Chandra, P. Griffith 

Assistant Professors E. Schreiber, J. Harris, A. Hewett, R. McRuer, C. Betensky, C. Gamber, ie 
P.M. Ryder, A. Schultheis, M. Mullen, L.M. Belau, C.A. Leenerts, A.B. Levine, K. Daiya, | 
J.C. James, M.D. Jones, S. Lovelady, C. Hayes (Visiting), S.P. Willens li 

Adjunct Associate Professor J. Bolz - i ii 

Adjunct Assistant Professors D. Scarboro, S. Maley, A. Wilkerson, S. Haedicke 

Adjunct Instructors D.A. Bruno, S. Gold, P. Presser 

Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington J. McNally Wii 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in English—The following requirements must be fulfilled: | | 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. | 
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2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 61—62 or 71—72 or 73-74 or 91-92; or Hmn 1, 2; 
or Honr 15-16. 

3. Required courses in related areas—foreign language: intermediate proficiency in a 
single foreign language, as demonstrated by completion of two years of college-level lan 
guage study or the equivalent. (In the case of Latin, Latin 3 is sufficient.) 

4. Required for the major—33 credit hours of 100-level English courses, including the 
following 

a) 9 hours in literature before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 127-28, 130, 131-32, 153, 
155, 160) 

b) Engl 120 and 3 additional hours in literary theory and/or cultural studies (Engl 
124, 137, 138, 175, 179, 195, 196) 

c) 3 hours in minority or post-colonial literature and tradition (Engl 139—40, 169, 173 
174, 179, 187, 188) 

d) 3 hours in 19th-century literature (Engl 133, 135—36, 154, 161, 162, 163, 167) 

e) 3 hours in 20th-century literature (Engl 137—38, 139-40, 157-58, 164, 165-66, 168 
170, 177-78) 

With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be substi- 
tuted for those specified above 

Students take 9 additional hours of 100-level English courses, which may be in creative 
writing or composition. With approval of the English Department, 6 hours in the litera 
ture of a foreign language (either in the original language or in translation) mav be sub 
stituted for English electives 


Special Honors—Majors in English who wish to be considered for Special Honors must 
meet the requirements listed under University Regulations; have maintained a 3.0 grade 
point average; and apply for admission to the program, in writing, by October 15 of the 
junior year. Once admitted, the candidate must enroll in Engl 195 in the spring semester 
and in Engl 196 in the following fall semester. During the junior year, candidates must 
continue to maintain a 3.0 overall grade-point average and a 3.25 average in courses in the 
English Department. Subject to departmental approval, the candidate enrolls in Engl 198 
in the spring semester of the senior year. To be eligible for graduation with Special Hon 
ors, candidates must earn an A on the Honors Thesis and have achieved a 3.4 grade-point 
average in courses in the English Department. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in English and creative writing—Ex« ept for the require 
ment of a creative thesis, this major closely resembles the curriculum that is followed by 
an English major pursuing a creative writing minor. Admission to the major is restricted 
and a separate application must be filed in writing prior to the senior year. No more than 
two students per thesis director are accepted per year 

The major in English and creative writing requires 39 credit hours of 100-level English 
courses, matching items 1 through 4(e) indicated under the Bachelor of Arts with a major 
in English, with the additional requirements of Engl 81 as a prerequisite and 15 hours of 
100-level creative writing courses, including 9 hours in the writing of either poetry or fic- 
tion and Engl 194. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The Department of Theatre and 
Dance and the Department of English offer an interdisciplinary major in dramatic litera- 
ture. See Dramatic Literature 


Minor in English—6 hours of introductory literature courses and 15 hours of 100-level 
literature courses, chosen in consultation with an advisor in the department 

Minor in creative writing—Engl 81, 6 hours of introductory literature (e.g., Engl 51-52), 
and 15 hours of 100-level courses offered by the department, of which at least 12 must be 
in creative writing, including at least 9 hours in poetry (Engl 104, 107, and 117 or 181) or 
9 hours in fiction (Engl 103, 106, and 116 or 181) or 6 hours in playwriting (Engl 105, 108). 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings. 

Departmental prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English 
Engl 9 or 10 is waived by a score of 710 or above on the SAT II Writing subject test or 28 
or above on the English component of the ACT testing battery. A 3-credit-hour literature 
survey, such as Engl 51 through 92, is prerequisite to all 100-level English courses with 
the exception of Engl 102, 110, 160, 161, and 162. 


The admission of international students to any English composition course is deter 
mined by the EFL Placement Test. Students should apply to the Department of English 
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as a Foreign Language to take this test (see Students from Foreign Institutions, under 


Admissions) 


EXPOSITORY WRITING 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Moshenberg and Staff 
Parallels content of Engl 10; offers more intensive work on analytical and criti- 
cal reading, fluency, and control over the writing process, Smaller class size and 
five hours per week afford more attention to each student (Fall) 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Moshenberg and Staff 
Critical examination of the ways of language and of writers: active analysis of 
language as discursive and as cultural, with special attention paid to the prose 
essay. Emphasis on the writing process, with guidance in rev ising towards clear, 
persuasive, and engaging prose. Thematically organized content-based semi- 
nars; texts and course topics vary among sections (Fall and spring) 

11 English Composition: Language Moshenberg and Staff 


and the Arts and Sciences (3) 
Critical examination of language and discourse in the diverse, disc iplinary com- 
munities of the university. Focuses on the extended, do umented, indepen- 
dently conceived research essav and project. Thematically organized content- 
based seminars; texts and course topics vary among sections (Fall and 
spring) 

14-15 English Composition: Women, Writing, and Power (3-3) Staff 
l'o be taken only in conjunction with the Women and Leadership Program on 
the Mount Vernon Campus 


100 Intermediate Expository Writing (3) Staff 
Concentration on perfecting the skills of addressing a variety of audiences, 


focusing and organizing the essay, varying tone and method of disc ourse, and 
using appropriate vocabulary in several subjects. Texts and topics vary. Prereq- 
uisite: Engl 11 or equivalent. Class size limited to 15 students 

101 Advanced Writing (3 Staff 
Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing projects vary with 
each student according to needs and interests. Emphasis on developing pro- 
fessional work habits. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 13, or written permission of 
instructor. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 

102 Written Communications in Accounting (3) Staff 
Analysis of communications by accountants and managers; frequent writing 
assignments, with emphasis on effective form and language in memoranda. 
letters, reports. Major in accountancy not required Prerequisite: Engl 11 and 
junior status. Class size limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 

111 Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3) Schreiber 
For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Center: study and practice 
of techniques for prewriting, writing, and revision; readings on collaborative 
learning, the composing process, composition theory, cognitive psyc hology, 
critical thinking, and the teaching of writing; observation and exercises in writ- 
ing, peer rev iew, and tutoring (Fall) 


CREATIVE WRITING 
81 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) McAleavey and Staff 
An exploration of genres of creative writing (fiction, poetry, and/or playwrit- 


ing). Basic problems and techniques; examples of modern approaches; weekly 
writing assignments; workshop and/or conference discussion of student writ- 


ing. Prerequisite: Engl 11. Limited to 15 students. (Fall and spring) 

103 Intermediate Fiction I (3) Moskowitz, Clair, Chandra 
The writing of fiction Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-semester lit- 
erature survey. Limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 

104 Intermediate Poetry I (3) McAleavey, Clair, Bolz, Shore 
The writing of poetry Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-semester lit- 
erature survey. Limited to 15 students (Fall) 

105 Fundamentals of Dramatic Writing (3) P. Griffith 


Same as TrDa 105. A workshop in playwriting and screenwriting, with empha- 


sis on dramatic structure. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-semes- 
ter literature survey. Limited to 15 students (Fall) 
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Intermediate Fiction II (3) Moskowitz, Clair, Chandra 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 103 or equivalent. Limited to 15 
students (Spring) 
Intermediate Poetry II (3) McAleavey, Bolz, Clair, Shore 
The writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 104 or equivalent. Limited to 15 
students (Spring) 
Intermediate Dramatic Writing (3) P. Griffith 
Same as TrDa 108. A workshop developing scripts for both theatre and film. Pre- 
requisite: Engl 105 or equivalent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for 
credit with departmental approval. (Spring) 
Advanced Fiction (3) Moskowitz, Clair, Chandra 
Further workshop study of the writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 106 or equiv- 
alent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit with departmental 
approval 
Advanced Poetry (3) McAleavey, Shore, Bolz 
Further workshop study of the writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 107 or equiv- 
alent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit with departmental 
approval. 
Creative Writing Workshop (3) 
Taught by the Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington; open to undergrad- 
uates and graduate students. Prerequisite: a 100-level creative writing course 
May be repeated for credit, if taught by a different instructor. Limited to 15 
students (Fall and spring) 
Special Topics in Creative Writing Chandra, Clair, McAleavey, 
Moskowitz, Shore, Griffith 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit pro- 
vided the topic differs. Topics of projected courses include poetry and poetics; 
forms and methods in fiction; forms and methods in poetry; memoir and per- 
sonal narratives; creative nonfiction; "Literature, Live!"; avant-garde and ex- 
perimental writing 
Creative Writing Senior Thesis (3) Chandra, Clair, McAleavey, 
Moskowitz, Shore, Griffith 
Under the guidance of an instructor, the student composes an original manu- 
script of poetry or short fiction. Open only to seniors admitted to the English 


and creative writing major. (Fall and spring) 
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51-52 


61 


91-92 


112 


2 Comedy (3) 


2 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 


Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Plotz, Salamon, and Staff 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical context; dis- 
cussion of recurrent themes and introduction to various types and forms of 
imaginative literature. Engl 51; Middle Ages through the 18th century. Engl 52: 
19th and 20th centuries. (Academic vear) 

Tragedy (3) Carter 
Modes of tragedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction 
in literature from ancient to modern times—Book of Job to Beckett 

Staff 
Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fic- 


tion—Chaucer to Borges. 
Sten, Combs, and Staff 


Historical survey. Engl 71: From early American writing through Melville, 
Whitman, and Dickinson. Engl 72: From Twain, James, and Crane to the present. 


(Academic year) 
Miller, Wald, James, Jones, and Staff 


Literature of Black America (3-3) 

Survey of the major periods and principal authors of the African American 
tradition. Engl 73: 1789-1900. Engl 74: 20th century (Academic year) 
Survey of Postcolonial Literature (3-3) Plotz and Staff 


Introduction to postcolonial literature from the perspectives of colonizer and 
colonized in Great Britain, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Anglophone Africa, and the Caribbean region; literature 
written on the wing, in diaspora. (Academic year) 


Chaucer (3) Cohen 
Chaucer's major works seen as exciting, lively texts from the modern perspec- 
tive and as products of specific economic, social, and cultural trends of the late 
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14th century. Focus on The Canterbury Tales, read in the original Middle 
English (Fall) 

113 Medieval Literature (3) Cohen 
Readings from a wide range of medieval genres, inc luding romances, saints' leg- 
ends, mystical narratives, lyrics, civic drama, and social satires, to explore some 
of the princ ipal concerns of medieval culture. How these texts responded to and 
shaped changing patterns of medieval culture, as the c lergy, the aristocrac y, and 
the urban bourgeoisie attempted to define a culture of their own. 

120 Critical Methods (3) Alcorn, Carter 
The topics and tec hniques of literary analysis, applied to English and American 
poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to stylistic and structural analysis, 
narratology, and critical theory applied to specific literary texts. (Fall and 
spring) 

124 Play Analysis (3) Staff 

Same as TrDa 124. Examines both traditional and nontraditional (Aristotelian 

and non-Aristotelian) approaches to the analysis of dramatic literature and 

explores literary and theatrical techniques used by playwrights. (Spring, odd 
vears) 

The English Renaissance (3) Salamon 

Verse and prose written in the period 1515-1625, examined in relation to conti- 

nental culture and to the social institutions that shaped English culture. More, 

Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, Jonson, Bacon, Herbert considered in re- 

lation to Petrarch, Castiglione, Aristo, Erasmus, Montaigne, Labé, Descartes. 

127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) Paster, Salamon 

Close study of six or seven plays each semester, with emphasis on the texts in 
history and ideology. Survev of current critical practices (feminist, materialist, 
psychoanalytic) and examination of Shakespeare as a cultural institution. 
(Academic year) 

129 Topics in Shakespeare Studies (3) Paster, Salamon, Cook, Cohen, Wallace 
Critical study of a particular aspect of Shakespeare's work, or of a distinctive 
approach to the plays. Projected topics: Shakespeare on film, the history plays 
and Elizabethan England, 18th century rewritings of Shakespeare, Shakespeare 
as poet, cultural materialist readings of Shakespeare. 


N 


130 Milton (3) Cook 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course of Milton’s 

career (Spring) x 
131-32 The 18th Century: Literature and Authority (3-3) Wallace 


Readings in significant 18th-century English writers—Dryden, Swift, Pope, 
Johnson, and others—with emphasis on tracing the ways in which literary texts 
contain, perpetuate, and subvert social and political ideologies. 

133 The Romantic Movement (3) Plotz, Combs 
Major figures and topics in English and Continental romanticism: Blake, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and 
others 

135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
Engl 135: 1830-1865—E. Brontë, Dickens; Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dar- 
w in, Carlyle, Ruskin. Engl 136: 1865-1900—Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swinburne, 
the Rossettis, Morris; Pater, Wilde, the Nineties. 

137 Modernism (3) Soltan, Green-Lewis 
The emergence of modernist experimentation (and the sense of epistemological 
and moral crisis it expressed) in the poetry and prose of Pound, T.S. Eliot, Woolf, 
Kafka, and others. The reaction against modernist styles and themes in the wake 
of World War II, as seen in the work of Auden, Waugh, Wyndham Lewis, 
Faulkner, Barnes, Lessing 

139-40 20th-Century Irish Literature (3-3) Maddox 
Irish writers from the time of the Literary Revival in the late 19th century to the 
present. Engl 139: Yeats and other Irish poets and playwrights of his time and 
after—Synge, O'Casey, Kavanagh, Heaney, and others. Engl 140: Joyce through 
Ulysses and other fiction writers of later generations—O’Brien, Beckett, and 
others. (Academic year) ` 

153-54 The English Novel (3-3) Wallace, Maddox, Soltan 
Engl 153: The 18th century—Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and others. 
Engl 154: The 19th century—Austen, the Brontës, Dickens, George Eliot, Hardy, 
and others (Academic year) 


156 


155-56 


158 


160 


161 


162 


163-64 


165-66 


167-68 


169 


170 
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The English Drama (3-3) Cook, Paster 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical survey, 1660 to 
present. 

Modern Drama (3) Paster 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the period 1900 
1960. 

Contemporary Drama (3) Staff 
Examines drama written since 1960 in the light of postmodernism as both a lit- 
erary and a theatrical theory. Explores the ways contemporary playwrights and 
directors challenge the perceptions and assumptions of today's audience 
Early American Literature and Culture (3) Seavey 
The shaping of America's early literary and cultural traditions as shown by sig 
nificant writers of the colonial and early national periods: Bradstreet, Cotton 
Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others (Fall) 

American Romanticism (3) Sten 
The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by signifi- 
cant writers of the Romantic era: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, 
Whitman, Dickinson, and others (Spring) 

American Realism (3) Romines 
The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by signifi 
cant writers of the Realist school: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, Wharton, 
Chopin, Robinson, and others. (Fall) 

American Poetry (3-3) Ganz, Combs, McAleavey 
Close examination of major American poems. Engl 163: From the beginnings 
to the early 20th century: works by Poe, Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson, and 
others. Engl 164: Since the early 20th century: Frost, Eliot, Stevens, Bishop, 
Hughes, Ashbery, and others. 

American Drama (3-3) Combs 
Engl 165: 19th-century melodrama and the emergence of realism; works by 
O'Neill and other dramatists of the early 20th century. Engl 166: Developments 
in modern American drama since World War II, including works by Williams, 
Miller, Albee, Shepard, Rabe, Guare, Mamet, Henley, Wasserstein, Shange, 
Hwang, Wilson, and others. 

The American Novel (3-3) Maddox, Seavey, Moreland, Sten 
Historical and critical study of major works in the American novelistic tradition. 
Engl 167: From the beginnings through the 19th century: Hawthorne, Melville, 
James, Twain, Dreiser, and others. Engl 168: The 20th century: Wharton, Cather, 
Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, R.P. Warren, Nabokov, 
and others. (Academic year) 

Ethnicity and Place in American Literature (3) Chu, Romines, Miller 
The relationships among ethnic identity, authorship, regional setting, and na- 
tional consciousness. Differences in the literary culture of ethnically, racially, 
and regionally diverse American populations; how considerations of ethnicity 
and place have been reshaping the American literary canon. Texts and em- 
phases vary with instructor. 

The Short Story (3) Combs 
An extensive survey of short fiction by a wide variety of writers of the 19th and 
20th centuries, about half of them American; readings on the art of the short 
story by writers and literary critics. 

Major Authors (3) Staff 
In-depth studies of a single figure or two or three authors (of British, American, 
or other nationality) who have written in English. Topics announced in the 
Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 
Selected Topics in Literature (3) Staff 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for credit pro- 
vided the topic differs. Topics of projected courses include the Bloomsbury 
group; children's literature; southern literature; early modern literature; the pi- 
caresque; literature of the Holocaust; literature and politics; Freud, Dostoevsky, 
and Shakespeare. 

Selected Topics in Post-Colonial Literature (3) Plotz, Daiya 
Historical, critical, and theoretical study of post-colonial literatures—A frican, 
Asian, Commonwealth—in English. Topics vary with instructor; may be re- 
peated for credit provided the topic differs. 
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174 African American Literature (3) Wald, Miller, James, Jones 
Study of texts representing the experiences of black Americans and the ideas 
and social forces that have shaped their lives and writings 

175 Gender and Literature (3) 

Symbolic representations of culturally defined roles 
ture. Male and female gender roles as fund 


Romines, Wald 
and assumptions in litera- 


amental to culture; the representa- 
tion of culture, in literature especially and in the arts 


Contemporary American Literature (3—3) Moskowitz, Ganz, Chu 
Major and representative works, 1946—1980 Engl 177 poetry, fiction, and non- 
fiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac ; Rich, Lowell, Plath, Mailer, 
Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and others Engl 178: essay, short story, 
and novel: Warren, Salinger, Agee, White Cheever, Nabokov, Welty, Wilder, 
Olsen, Bellow, McPhee and others 
179 Special Topics in Literary Theory and/or Cultural Studies (3) Staff 
Selected topics in the diverse theoretical methodologies and interdisc iplinary 
studies that characterize « ontemporary English and American literary studies. 
May be repeated for credit provided that topic differs 
187 Asian American Literature (3) Chu 
l'he rapidly expanding tradition of literature written by and about Americans of 
Asian decent. The intersection of Asian American histories and the developing 
literary tradition; representation of identity, ethnicity, gender; *orientalism." 
188 Jewish American Writing (3) Plotz, Willens 
One hundred years of Jewish American writing in 


and humanities generally. 


fiction, autobiography, 

poetry, drama, and non-fictional prose. The immigrant experience, American 
philosemitism and antisemitism, the Holocaust and after, the New York intel 
lectuals, Jewish feminism, and the patriarchal tradition. 

195-96 Honors Seminar (3-3) Green-Lewis, Soltan, Wallace 
Genre and genre theory; literature as cultural artifact and as instrument of cul- 
tural criticism; various critical approaches—ideological, historical, and ahis- 
torical. Open only to second-semester junior and first-semester senior honors 

candidates in English (Engl 195: spring; Engl 196: fall) 

197 Independent Study (3) Moskowitz and Staff 

For exceptional students, typically majors, whose acade 


mic objectives are not 
accommodated in regular courses. Students must obtain the chair's approval 
and arrange for supervision by an appropriate member of the department. 
(Fall and spring) 

198 Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes à thesis on an approved 
topic. Open only to senior honors candidates in English (Fall and spring) 

199 Internship: Research and Writing (3) McAleavey and Staff 
Position of responsibility with a publication or an educ ational or cultural 
institution or other organization offering practical experience in research and 
writing. Restricted to junior and senior English majors; requires departmental 

approval of plans prior to registration Regular meetings with supervising 

professor 
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Associate Professors C.F. Meloni, B.P. Tyndall. J.K. Donaldson, Jr. 
Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, M. Kirkland, S Thompson, A.J. Beley, P. Connerton, C.L. 


lacobelli, P.N. Edmondson, R.W. Tucker, C. Matthews (Chair), D.L. Weasenforth 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer E.K. Wilairat 


This comprehensive program in English as a foreign language is designed for those en- 
rolled or planning to enroll in University degree programs, for members of Washington's 
international community, and for other individuals who wish to improve their command 
of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program. International students 
entering the program must take the EFL Placement Test before registering for any EFL 
Course. 


Note: Students admitted through EFL may take only EFL courses The following course 
restrictions pertain to students admitted to degree programs who are enrolled in EFL 
courses. Students in EFL 2 and 3 may not take other courses. Most degree programs do 
not permit students in EFL 4 to take other courses; exc eptions require approval of the 


chair or dean. Students in EFL 5 and 49 may take one or two other courses. 
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In special cases and with the approval of the department, component parts of EFL 2, 3 
and 4 can be taken separately. Tuition rates and laboratory fees are charged accordingly 


2 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) Staff 
Introduction to reading strategies, vocabularv development, conversation skills, 
and writing fluency. Study of basic grammar. Twenty class hours per week. Stu 
dents registered for EFL 2 | not be permitted to register any other aca 
demic course. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $70 

) Intensive Intermediate English (0) Staff 
Emphasis on reading strategies, vocabulary development, composition, group 


discussions, individual presentations, and guided note-taking. Continued study 
of grammar. Twenty class hours per week. Students registered in EFL 3 will no 


be permitted to register for any other academic course. Tuition is charged at the 


rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 
4 Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) Staff 

Introduction to academic skills: reading strategies for university-level mate 
als, study strategies, reading-based writing, lecture and note-taking, group dis 
cussions and presentations. Selected grammar instruction. Twenty class hours 
per week. No additional academic courses allowed without approval of the advi 
sor. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 
Introduction to Academic Writing for Undergraduates (0) Staff 
Introduction to the research/writing process. Continued practice in reading 


university-level materials and reading-based writing. Focus on revision and edit 
ing. Eight class hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of 4 credit hours 

10 English Composition for International Students (3) Staff 
Expository writing and advanced research course for undergraduates who 
demonstrate high proficiency in English. Oral presentation on research. Four 
class hours per week. Prerequisite: EFL 5 or placement in EFL 10. Course can 
be taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10. Special fee, $25 


46 EFL Tutorial (0) Connerton 
Individualized instruction in specific skill areas. Departmental approval re 
quired. Tuition is charged at the rate of 1, 2, or 3 credit hours, depending on the 


number of hours of instruction 

Academic Research and Writing for Graduate Students I (0) Staff 
Introduction to the research/writing process. Continued practice in reading uni 
versity-level materials and reading-based writing. Focus on revision and edit 


4 


ing. Oral presentations based on written texts. Eight class hours per week. Tu 
ition is charged at the rate of 4 credit hours 
51 Independent Study (1 to 3) Connerton 
Individualized instruction in specific skill areas for students who demonstrate 
high proficiency in English (EFL 10 or 59 or higher) Departmental approval re 
quired. Tuition is charged at the rate of 1, 2, or 3 credit hours, depending on the 
number of hours of instruction, 
Academic Research and Writing for Graduate Students II (3) Staff 
Academic writing and advanced research course for students who demonstrate 


high proficiency in English. Small group work and oral presentations on research 
Four class hours per week 

60 Advanced Oral Communication (3) Staff 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to improve 
their formal oral communication skills. Emphasis on preparing and delivering 
informative and persuasive speeches, and on leading and participating in small- 
group discussions. Four class hours per week. Prerequisite: EFL 4 or placement 
in EFL 5 or 49. Special fee, $25. 

61 American Language and Culture (3) Beley 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to improve 
their academic and critical thinking skills. Examination of a variety of themes 
prevalent in American culture. Emphasis on sharpening academic skills: ana- 
lytical reading, writing from sources, class discussion, and oral presentations 
Four class hours per week. Prerequisite: EFL 4 or placement in EFL 5 or 49. Spe- 
cial fee, $2 (Spring) 

62 America on Film (3) Donaldson, lacobelli 

For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to improve 

their aural/oral communication skills. Emphasis on aural comprehension and 
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interaction skills through viewing and discussion of films. Selected themes in 


American culture a 


re traced through a variety of film genres. Four « lass hours 


per week. Prerequisite: EFL 4 or placement in EFL 5 or 49 Special fee, $25. 


(Fall) 
70 American English Pronunciation (1 or 2) 


l'hompson 


For students who demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to under- 


stand spoken English better and to make themselves more easily understood. 


Emphasis on pronunciation, stress, rhythn 
skills in American English. Individualized h 
on-one 


ENVIRONME 


intonation, and comprehension 
p both in class and in weekly one- 


sessions with instructor 


TAL STUDIES 


See Earth and Environmental Sciences. 


EXERCISE SCIENCE 


Programs in exercise science are available through the Department of Prevention and 
Community Health in the School of Public Health and Health Services. The following 
courses are available to undergraduates in other schools and may be used toward a sec- 


ondary field in exercise science 


Listings of exercise and sport activity courses are contained in the Schedule of Classes. 


Credit for exercise and sport activities courses is not generally recognized for the bac- 


calaureate. The University is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities 
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of these courses and the student assumes full responsibility therefor 


;0 Emergency Procedures and Safety Skills (2) 
l'raining for certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first aid. Labo- 
ratory fee, $13 (Fall and spring) 

102 Introduction to Athletic Training (3) 

Designed to introduce students to profession of athletic training. Exploration of 
topics related to athletic training and sports medicine. This course is required 
for Athletic Training Certification (Spring) 

103 Professional Foundations in Exercise and Sport Science (3) 

Nature, scope, and scientific basis of exercise and sport science: orientation to 
professional competencies and opportunities (Fall) 

107 Personal Health and Wellness (3) 

A survey of the various components involved in personal health and wellness, 
such as personal fitness, sexuality, mental health, and environmental health. 
Emphasis is on application of knowledge through the use of de ision-making 
and behavior modification skills (Fall and spring) 

109 Fitness Testing and Prescription (3) 

Evaluation of aerobic capacity, muscular strength, flexibility, and ideal body 
weight; development of prescribed exercise programs. Laboratory fee, $40. 

110 Supervision and Leadership of Exercise and Sport Programs (3) > 
Concepts and te hniques of the supervision and management of fitness pro- 
grams and personnel (Spring) dus 

112 Organizing and Directing Sport, Health, and Fitness Activities (3) 
l'he study of techniques for teaching, leading, organizing, and facilitating sport, 
health, and fitness activities in a variety of organized settings. (Spring) 

122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) i l ; 
Conceptual approaches to curriculum design and teaching, inc luding planning 
and organization, methodology, selection and use of materials, and evaluation. 
(Spring) 

125 Human Sexuality (3 
Course is designed to explore the biological and developmental aspects of 
human sexuality; the psychological and emotional aspects of sexual behavior; 
sexual identity; social forces affecting sexual issues; and research trends in the 
area of human sexuality (Fall and spring) 

134 Sport and Nutrition (3) ; 

The nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports; skills in assessing nutri- 
tion needs; development of individual nutrition programs that are sport/ac tivity- 
specific; and identification and correction of nutrition problems affecting sports 


performance (Fall) 


€ M — € 
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135 Sport and the Law (3) 
Basic principles of the law as it applies to amateur and professional sports 
Legal issues and their ramifications (Spring) 

138 Administration of Exercise and Sports Medicine Programs (3 
Basic principles related to the administration of programs in the fitness, exer 
cise, sport and sports medicine fields. (Fall) 

139 Principles of Coaching (3) 
Study of coach/athlete behavioral patterns and interactions, coaching methods 
and interdisciplinary principles applicable to coaching (Spring) 

140 Exercise and Sport Psychology (3) 
Study of psychological aspects of sport participants, athletes, teams, and com 
petition in sport situations, including personality, motivation, performance 
level, achievement, and behavioral change strategies; social factors, training 
events, and measurement techniques (Fall and spring) 


145 Working, Stress, and Human Values (3) 
Recognition, prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syndrome. A hu 


manistic inquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors associated with various 
professions. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

146 Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) 
The nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrome, Students 
will design an overall stress management strategy that incorporates achievement 
of life goals and human potential in a stress-efficient manner. Admission by per 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 

151 Kinesiology (3) 
Analysis of human movement with emphasis on the biomechanics of exercise 
and sport movement patterns. Prerequisite: EXSC 154 or equivalent, an approved 
course in anatomy. (Spring) 

152 Physiology of Exercise (3) 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on these 
functions. Prerequisite: ExSc 154-55 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $40. (Spring) 


154-55 Applied Anatomy Physiology I-II (3-3) 


Fundamentals of human anatomy and physiology for students preparing for 
health sciences professions. Emphasis is placed on bones, joints, muscles, in- 
nervation, and blood supply. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite to ExSc 155: ExS« 
154. (Academic year) 


156-57 Applied Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory I-II (1—1) 


Laboratory complement to ExSc 154-55. Concurrent registration: ExSc 154-55 
Laboratory fee, $40. 

158 Prevention and Care of Athletic Injuries (3) 
Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports injuries; related per- 
sonnel, facilities, and equipment. Prerequisite: ExSc 154-155 or equivalent 
Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 

159 Physical Assessment of Athletic Injuries (3) 
The course is designed to provide lectures and lab sessions dealing with upper 
and lower extremities for injury evaluation techniques Prerequisite: ExSc 158 
Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring) 


161-62 Practicum (3-3) 


For departmental majors and minors only. Practical experience in related dis- 
ciplines. May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 

168 Therapeutic Modalities in Sports Medicine (3) 
The purpose of this course is to explain and demonstrate the use of therapeu- 
tic modalities on the healing process. This will include discussion of the use 
of therapeutic modalities to enhance the rehabilitation process after athletic 
injury. Prerequisite: ExSc 159 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $40 
(Fall) 

169 Therapeutic Exercise in Sports Medicine (3) 
The purpose of this course is to discuss and apply general rehabilitation tech- 
niques to specific athletic injuries. This will include evaluation, implementation 
and follow-up after specific joint injuries. Prerequisite: ExSc 159 or permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 

171 Issues in Exercise and Sport Science (3) 
Study of current literature with implications for exercise and sport science 
specializations; use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation of 
professional competencies. Senior ExSc majors only (Spring) 


173 Independent Study (1 to 3) 


For departmental majors í Individually designed model for intensive study 
in an area of special interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for inde 
pendent work and permission of advisor and instructor. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall, spring, and summer 
^5 Internship (3 to 9 
For departmental majors. Admission ern ol advis Fall, spring 
and summer 
180 Topics in Exercise Science (1 to 3 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro 


FILM STUDIES 


Committee on Film Studies 
B. Mergen (Chair), D. Bell, K. Harvey, A. Hiltebeitel, P. Rollberg, N. Seavey, J.-I l'hibault 


Minor fi studies—Students in Columbian College of Arts and S« iences mav earn 
a minor in film studies by completing the four core courses below plus three additional 
film courses chosen from AmSt/AH 192, Chin 161, EMda 171, 173, Fren 134 Ger 181, Phil 
) 


62, 5lav 185, 186, 5pan 13 


151 Film Theory (3 

in introduction to film theorv and a survev of the philosophical and critical lit- 
erature inspired by cinema (Fall 

152 Genres of Film (3) 


in exploration of the relationship betweer nematic structure and narrative 
content in various types of film 
153-54 History of World Cinema I-II (3-3 
A two-semester sequence covering 100 years of international cinematic history 
from an aesthetic and political point of view Acade f 
FINANCE 
Professors T.M. Barnhill (Chair), W. Handorf, M.S. Klock, S. Phill J.L. Glascock 


rs 


Associate Professors J.M. Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S. Peyser, G.M. Jabbour. LG Bajeux- 
Besnainou, M. Eppli, A.J. Wilson, P.R. Locke 

issistant Professors R. Savickas, K.L. Neuhauser 

Professoria Lecturer S. Uyanik 


Associate Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 
See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration 
Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 115 is prerequisite to all courses in the Finance 


Department 


122 Intermediate Finance (3) Staff 


z funds. Simulations of business de- 


l'heory and practice of acquir 


> risk/return interaction of invest- 


cisions by cases and/or models to assess th 
ment, financing, and dividend decisions (Fall and spring 


123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Staff 
i ; 
'heory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, includ- 


ing analysis of the national economv, industry, company, and security markets. 
Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis (Fall and spring) 
124 Advanced Financial Management (3) Staff 


Analysis and readings covering applications of theory to financial management. 
Case studies for decision making involving working capital, capital budgeting, 
financing, dividend policy, and valuation. Prerequisite: Fina 122, 123 (Fall 
and spring 
132 Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf, Eppli 
iation, appraisal, financing, 


Principles of real estate investment, including vah 
he mortgage market and its 


and development, in addition to a discussion of 
institutions (Fall) : 
35 Money and Capital Markets (3 Staff 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy, w ith special em- 
phasis on factors affecting the level and structure of interest rates. Money mar- 
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ket, capital market, and derivative contracts (futures and swaps) are evaluated 
from both investment and financing perspectives. (Fall and spring) 

190 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 

199 Independent Study (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
once for credit (Fall and spring) 


FINE ARTS AND ART HISTORY 


Professors L.F. Robinson J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake, T. Ozdogan, M.P. Lader, C.C. Costigan, 
J.C. Anderson, W.T. Woodward, B. von Barghahn, H.I. Gates, S.B. Molina, D. Bjelajac 
(Chair), N. Blossom 

Associate Professors J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Hartswick, P. Jacks 

Assistant Professors T. Brown, C. Spangler, E. Speck, M.K. Tan 

Adjunct Associate Professor C.R. Rose 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Barnhart, L.D. Miller, J. Paradiso 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.R. Spencer, P. Wright, C. Wilson, V. Freuhauf, S. Francoeur, 
S. Hutchison, A. McQueary 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required courses in related areas—FA 137; Fren 4, Ger 4, Ital 4, or Span 4. 

3. Required courses in the major—AH 71; 101 or 102; 104 or 105; 106 or 107; 109 or 
110; 113 or 114; 117 or 118; 129; 148 or 149; 6 credit hours of AH 198; and 6 additional 
credit hours in 100-level art history courses, for a total of 39 hours. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in fine arts—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors except for students 


with a concentration in photography, ceramics, and visual communication, for whom 
54 hours are required. 

3. Required basic fine arts courses: FA 21-22 and 41-42 

4. Required courses in art history: AH 31-32; 6 additional credit hours in 100-level art 
history courses 

5. Required fine arts courses in the major: 

a. 12 hours, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in four of the following nine 
areas—ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced design, interior design, printmaking, 
painting, photography, sculpture, and visual communication. 

b. 15 hours to be taken in the primary area of concentration (except for photography, 
ceramics, and visual communication). 

c. 21 hours for students concentrating in photography: FA 23, 24, 123 or 124, 181, 
182, 205, 206. 

d. 21 hours for students concentrating in ceramics: FA 51, 52, 123 or 124, 133, 151, 
152, 168. 

e. 21 hours for students concentrating in visual communication: FA 163, 164, and 
five courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. 

f. Students concentrating in interior design must consult with the area advisor for 
selection of courses. 

6. Nine additional hours of electives may be taken in the Department of Fine Arts and 
Art History, except for students concentrating in photography, ceramics, and visual com- 
munication, who may take 6 hours of electives in the department 

7. Transfer students must take a minimum of 12 credit hours of 100-level fine arts 
courses at this University, of which 9 hours must be in their area of specialization. 


Bachelor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. A total of 120 credit hours, with 75 hours in the department and 45 hours of non-art 


courses. 
3. Required foundation fine arts courses: FA 21-22, 42, 193. 
4. Required art history courses: AH 31-32, 169-70. 
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5. Required fine arts courses in interior design 
a. FA 108, 109, 110, 113, 114, 117, 118, 119, 122, 130, 139. 
b. 9 hours selected from FA 111, 112, 115, 116, 120, 121. 129 
6. 9 hours selec ted from course work in ceramics advanc t d draw Ing, advanc ed design, 
printmaking, painting, photography, s ulpture, visual communication (each course must 
be in a different area) 


Bachelor of Arts with a « ined major in art history and fine arts—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor 
stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


story and 30 hours in fine arts 


1. The general requirements 
2. A total of 30 hours in art ! 


a. Art history: AH 31-32, 71, and one course in each of the following areas—ancient, 
medieval, Renaissance, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries; 6 hours of art history electives 

b. Fine arts: FA 21-22, 41-42. The remaining 18 hours mav be in one area of con- 
centration or a combination of areas 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A program leading 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. 
he program is described under the Department of Psychology 


Special Honors—For graduation with Spe ial Honors, students must have attained, by 
the end of the junior year, a grade-point average of at least 3.5 in the major and 3.0 over- 
all. No later than the beginning of the senior year, students should consult their advisor 
regarding eligibility and selection of an area of study and a director of the research or 
creative arts project 


Minor in art history Required: AH 31, 32 and 12 additional credit hours in 100-level 
art history courses for a total of 18 hours 

Minor in fine arts Required: 18 credit hours of general course work in fine arts or in 
an area of concentration selected from design, drawing, ceramics, interior design, photog- 
raphy, painting, printmaking, sculpture, or visual communication. Students in the general 
program should consult the undergraduate fine arts advisor. Those selecting a specific area 
should consult with an advisor in the area of concentration 

Combined minor in art history and fine arts—Required: 9-12 hours of course work in 
art history and 9-12 hours in fine arts, for a total of 21 hours. A program of study is 
developed in consultation with the undergraduate advisors in art history and fine arts. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings. 


ART HISTORY 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and Staff 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31 prehistoric to Gothic 
art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art (Art 31 and 32—fall and spring) 

71 Introduction to the Arts in America (3) Bjelajac 


A survey of American art from the period of colonial exploration and settlement 
to the postmodern present. Political and social meanings of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, prints, and photographs. The relationship of art to religion, the 
occult, Masonic fraternalism, and nationalism; issues of class, race, and gender. 
(Fall) 

101 Ancient Art of the Bronze Age and Greece (3) Hartswick 
A survey of Greek art from the Minoans and Mycenaeans (c. 2000 B.C.) to the 
age of Alexander (c. 300 B.C.). Relationships among the arts of the different 
groups in the Aegean area and their impact on Western culture. The Theran vol- 
canic eruption, the "Dorian Invasion," the portrayal of women, "heroic nudity," 
and the assumption of a stylistic chronology. (Fall) 

102 Ancient Art of the Roman Empire (3) Hartswick 
A survey of Roman art from the successors of Alexander the Great (c. 300 B.C.) 
to the fall of the Roman Empire in the West (c. 300 A.D.). The impact of the Greek 
world on Roman art and culture; innovations and achievements of the Romans 
in architecture, portraiture, and historical narrative. Focus on the city of Rome 
and other areas of the Roman world such as North Africa and Asia. (Spring) 


104 Italian Art of the 13th-15th Centuries (3) acks 
Origins, development, and theoretical foundations of Renaissance painting, 
sculpture, and architecture (Glotto, Duccio, Masaccio, Donatello, Ghiberti 
Brunelleschi, Mantegna, Bellini, Botticelli) (Fall) 

105 Italian Art and Architecture of the 16th Century (3) acks 
l'he development of the universal genius within the circle of Florence and Rome 
(Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo) and their counterparts in Venice (Giorgione 
l'itian, Tintoretto, Sansovino, Palladio (Spring) 

106 Northern Renaissance Art I (3) von Barghahn 
rhe 15th century: Flemish masters van Eyck, Campin, van der Weyden, Christus 
Bouts, van der Goes, Memling, and David. Valois king Charles I and patronage 
by the dukes of Anjou, Berry, Orleans, and Burgundy. The late 15th-century 
French masters influenced by Flanders (Fall) 

107 Northern Renaissance Art II (3) von Barghahn 
l'he 16th century: German masters Durer, Grunewald, Altdorfer, Grien, Cranach 
and Holbein; the patronage of Maximilian I. Netherlandish masters Massys 
Patiner, and Pieter Brueghel. French stvle at the courts of Francis I, Henri II, and 
Charles IX (Spring) 

108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Bjelajac 
'ainting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, and Italy. Empha- 
sis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Revnolds, Canaletto, 
and Tiepolo (Spring) 

109 European Art of the Early 19th Century (3) Robinson 
.xamination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context of Western Euro 
pean political, social, and cultural developments. Emphasis on France, Eng- 
and, and Germany and the representative styles of David, Ingres, Delacroix, 
l'urner, Constable, and Friedrich (Fall) 

110 European Art of the Late 19th Century (3) Robinson 
‘xamination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism, and Post 
mpressionism in the context of Western European political, social, and cultural 
developments. Emphasis on representative styles of Courbet, Manet, Monet, 
Morisot, Degas, Seurat, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. (Spring) 

111 Classical Archaeology (3) Hartswick and Staff 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive studv of 
one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor arts 

112 Egypt and the Near East (3 Hartswick and Staff 
rhe great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the contemporary civilizations 
(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates (pres- 
ent day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the Pyramid Age, the temples at Karnak 
and Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic traditions of 
the Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians (Fall) 

113 Italian Art and Architecture of the 17th Centurv (3) Jacks 
[he Counter-Reformation and creation of the Baroque in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture in Rome (Carracci, Caravaggio, Bernini, Borromini, Pietro da 
Cortona), Turin (Guarini, Juvarra), and Venice (Longhena) (Spring) 

114 Flemish, Dutch, and English Baroque Art (3) von Barghahn 
Hapsburg Flanders and Brussels under the Spanish archdukes and their pa- 
tronage of Rubens and his circle. The role of Dutch merchants commissioning 
diverse secular themes in Utrech, Harlem, Delft, Leyden, and Amsterdam from 
'Golden Age" artists such as Rembrandt, Vermeer, and Hals (Fall) 

115 Christian Iconography (3 Staff 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early Christian 
to the Council of Trent 

117 Medieval Art I (3 Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine (Fall 

118 Medieval Art II (3 Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic (Spring) 

119 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nasr 
Same as Rel 163 

121 Spanish Art I (3) von Barghahn 


Discussion of areas selected from the art of the fourteenth through the seven- 
teenth centuries. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May 


be repeated for credit provided the content differs 


122 Spanish Art II (3 von Barghahn 
Discussion of areas selected from the seventeent! through nineteenth centuries 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for 
credit provided the content differs 

129 20th-Century Art in Europe (3 Lader 


ourvey of 20th-century Europe ilpture, and architecture, from 


their origins in the late 19th cer h Surrealism. Emphasis on theory 


Includes artists such as Matisse, I lir Duchamp, and Mondrian 
Prerequisite: AH 32 or 110 (Fi 
130 20th-Century Art in America (3 Lader 


Survey of 20th-century American painting and s ulpture from the turn of the 
century to the beginnings of postmodernism with focus on the avant garde. Em- 
phasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernist m yvements such as 
Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal 


and criticism Prerequisite: AH 71, 110, or 


i Conceptual art. Includes theory 


131 Modernist and Postmodernist Art and Theory (3 Lader 
Artists, art forms, and critical concepts from the 1940s to the present, focusing 
on Clement Greenberg's modernist theory and the devel pment of postmodernist 
art and thought. Prerequisite: Art 129 or 130 (Spring) 

145 Folk Arts in America (3) Staff 
Geramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
crafts. Same as AmSt 145 

147 Latin American Art (3) von Barghahn 
Ancient civilizations through modern. Specific topic to be announced in the 
Schedule of Classes. Mav b« repeated for credit provided th« topic differs 

148 American Art I: Age of Revolution (3 Bjelajac 


Examination of American art during the 18th-century “consumer revolution,” 
the American War for Independence, and the early republic. Emphasis on the 


socioeconomic and political purposes of art, with focus on Enlightenment 
symbolism and the visualization of national identity 
149 American Art II: Era of National Expansion (3 Bjelajac 
Examination of American art from the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 to the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. Emphasis on the role of art in the expansion of 
the United States, exploring issues of race, class, and gender; art and religion 
150 Internship in Art History (3) Staff 


Open to candidates for the B.A. in art history 
advisor in art history. May not be re peated tor credit toward the de gree. May 
be taken P/NP only 


ind with the approval of 


155 Aegean Civilizations (3) Hartswick 
An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects of classical 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations '00-1200 B.C.). Inter- 
relationships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B.C 

156 Medieval Sculpture (3) Anderson 


In-depth study of s ulpture of Early Christian period, Carolingian era, or High 
Middle Ages. Seminar format 


161 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Staff 
162 Principles of Museum Work (3) Staff 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of museum 


cataloguing, installation, conservation, and 


administration, connoisseurs 
educational service 

165 African, Oceanic, and North American Indian Art (3 von Barghahn 
Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to early 
20th-century culture. I mphasis on imagery and iconogr iphy 

167 The Art of Portugal (3) von Barghahn 


Portuguese art and culture from ancient Lusitania to the establishment of the 


Burgundian kingdom in the 12th century, the blossoming of Renaissance art 


during an age of exploration, and expansion to Africa, India, and Brazil. The 
achievements of the artists of the Baroque and the rebuilding of Lisbon after the 
1755 earthquake 
169 History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3 Staff 
in furniture, textiles, ceramics, and elass, in 


Survey of changing styles of Europe 


the context of general trends in ar tory and changing patterns in economic, 


165 
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technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modern age. 
(Spring) 

170 History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) Staff 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century to the 
modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation to the 


changing American experience. (Fall) 

173 History of the Cinema (3) Staff 
Same as EMda 173. Laboratory fee, $35 

176 American Architecture (3) Longstreth 
Same as AmSt 175 

177 Modern Architecture: Europe and America, 1750-2000 (3) Jacks 
Major developments in architecture and urbanism from the Industrial Revolu 
tion to the end of the 20th century. (Spring) 

187 East Asian Art (3) Staff 
Survey of the arts of China, Japan, and Korea 

188 South Asian Art (3) Staff 


Survey of the arts of India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Nepal, and Tibet, from pre- 
historic times to circa 18th century 


191 American Architecture (3) Longstreth 
Same as AmSt 176. 

192 The American Cinema (3) Staff 
Same as AmSt 192. 

193 Archaeology of Israel and Neighboring Lands (3) Cline 


The archaeology of Israel and adjacent areas (Syria, Jordan, Lebanon). Exami- 
nation of many major sites and monuments. Significant problems and current 
debates. Same as Anth 188. (Fall) 

195 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Directed research and study in a specific area of art history to be approved by a 
faculty member. May be repeated for credit. 

197 History of Photography (3) Lader 

198 Studies in Art History: Special Topics (3) Staff 
The historiography of art (readings in literature of art history from the Renais- 
sance to the present) as well as other topics from ancient to contemporary art. 
Open to junior and senior art history majors; open to nonmajors by permission 
of instructor. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 


FINE ARTS 


Note: Fine arts courses at the 100 level may be repeated for cre dit with approve al of 
the department. Schedule of fees for FA 123-24: Ceramics—$105; 2-D Design 4; 
3-D Design—$27; Drawing—$75; Printmaking—$54; Sculpture—$35; Typography—$75 
Oil and Acrylic Painting—none; Watercolor—$45; Photography —$100; Visual Com- 
munication—$100; Interior Design—$100; Lithography—$54; Serigraphy—$75; Jewelry 
Design—$36; Bookbinding—$51 


-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Stephanic 
Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of principles and elements 
of design. FA 21: study of two-dimensional design. FA 22: three-dimensional 


studies. FA 21: Laboratory fee, $24. FA 22: Laboratory fee, $27. (FA 21 and 
22—fall and spring) 

23 Photography I: Introduction (3) Staff 
Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of films and papers. 
Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall and spring) 

24 Photography II (3) Staff 


Continuation of FA 23. Experimentation with black and white films and devel- 
opers. Improvement of printing and exposure techniques. Emphasis on control 


for creative expression. Prerequisite: FA 23. Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall and 
spring) 
41-42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright and Staff 


Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional and contem- 
porary; training in perception, analysis of form in light and space; instruction 
in the use of graphic materials and media; exercises in connoisseurship. Mate- 
rial and model fee, $75 per semester. (FA 41 and 42—fall and spring) 


Black-and-white and color editioning. Laboratory fee, $36 (Spring) 

61-62 Water Color (3-3) Staff Tl 
Painting in transparent and opaque water olor and in acrylic Experimentation, 
figurative, and landscape. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academic year) i 

65-66 Painting I (3-3) Staff | 
Focus on fundamental technical and perceptual skills. Working with oils, as- 
signments are based directly from life. Material and model fee, $45 per semester, 

(Academic year) 
81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates 
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51 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 
Working with clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, coil, slab, hump and 
press mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques. Sketch studies, reduction and 
oxidation kiln firings, clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $105, includes 


unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) | 
52 Introduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff | 
Development of cylindrical and open forms. Trimming, clay and glaze making, 


reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory fee, $105, includ- 


ing unlimited materials and use of tools Fall and spring) 

57 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief (3) Staff 
Introduction to the basic methods of relief using linoleum and wood blocks. 
Black-and-white and color editioning. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall) 

58 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio (Etching) (3) Barnhart 


Introduction to the basic methods of intaglio techniques, including ete hing, en- 
graving, aquatint, drypoint, lift grounds, soft grounds, open bite, and mezzotint. 


Beginning study of design and fabrication of sculpture. Basic sculptural tech- | 


niques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory fee, $ 
per semester (Academic year) 

108 Architectural Drawing (3) Staff 
Basic graphic communication skills appropriate to the development of interior 
design projects. Two- and three-dimensional drawing skills developed through 
use of sketching, orthographic drawing, paraline drawing, and perspective tech- 
niques. Prerequisite: FA 42. Laboratory fee, $100 

109 Interior Design Studio I (3) Staff 
Application of basic design concepts and introduction to the design process. 

Development of floor plans and elevations, furniture layouts, perspective draw- 
ings, and presentation boards for residential and commercial design Prerequi- 
site: FA 108. Laboratory fee, $100 

110 Textiles and Finish Materials (3) Staff 
Textiles and finish materials for commercial and residential interiors Physical 
properties, application, testing, regulations, and specification. Laboratory fee, 
$100 

111 Furniture Design (3) Staff 
Principles and components of furniture design, both functional and aesthetic. 

Emphasis on construction, design, detailing of cabinetry and millwork. Devel- 
opment of design and technical skills. Two- and three-dimensional drawing 
models. Prerequisite: FA 109. Laboratory fee, $100. 

112 Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3) Staff | 
Introduction to basic CAD commands, two- and three-dimensional drawings, | 
enhancement, and plotting. Using CAD as a tool to extend the design process. 
Prerequisite: FA 193. Laboratory fee, $100 

113 Interior Design Studio II (3) Staff i 
Residential interior design: single-family and multi-unit. Application of resi- 
dential building technology, code requirements, and barrier-free design. Cus- 
tom millwork and cabinetry design. Prerequisite: FA 109. Laboratory fee, $100. 

114 Interior Design Studio III (3) Staff 

Commercial interior design: office, restaurant, and retail. Application of build- 

ing codes and ADA requirements. Layout and specification of contract and sys- 

tems furniture. Commercial textiles and finish materials. Prerequisite: FA 113. 

Laboratory fee, $100. 

Studio in Historic Interiors (3) Staff | 

Exploration and interpretation of significant periods of interior design through 

the study of historic furniture, decorative art, and architecture. Focus on appli- 
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cation of historic styles for restoration or adaptive use Prerequisite: AH 169 and 
170. Laboratory fee, $100 


Textile Design and Construction (3) Staff 
Design and construction of various types of textiles, both woven and non-woven 


Emphasis on the creative process and design development. Prerequisite: FA 21 
Laboratory fee, $100 
Methods and Materials of Building Construction (3) Staff 


Study of buildin ystems as they relate to design and function of interior 
paces: mechanical, electrical, HVAC systems. Environmental concerns: energy 
laylighting, and acoustics. Prerequisite; FA 108 and 110. Laboratory fee, $100 
Interior Design Studio IV (3) Staff 
Application of theories of human behavior and design in large-scale institu 
tional settings, including public and private facilities serving medical, educa 
tional, and extended-care needs. Prerequisite: FA 114. Laboratory fee. $100 

Lighting Design (3) Staff 
Study of basic terminology, concepts, and principles of lighting design. Study 
f light and energy, incandescent and gaseous discharge lamps, luminaries, task 


requirements, measurement and calculation, human factors, and design appli 
cations for lighting. Prerequisite: FA 108. Laboratory fee, $100 


Design of Printed Textiles (3 Staff 
Surface pattern design of textiles. Source materials, design techniques, and de 
velopment of technical skills. Prerequisite: FA 21. Laboratory fee, $100 
Environment and Behavior (3) Staff 
Study of interior design as it relates to the built environment and its effect on 
human behavior. Interior space as stage for social interaction. Evaluation of in 
terior spaces using standard research method xy. Laboratory fee, $100 

22 Contemporary Issues in Interior Design Theory and Practice (3) Staff 
he roles and responsibilities of interior designers in the context of current so 


cial and technical forces. Topics include business procedure and practice, legal 
nd ethical issues, and designer-client-contractor relations. Prerequisite: FA 
108 and 110 

Individual Problems (1 to 6 each) Staff 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student in any 


area of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. Prerequisite: per- 


mission of instructor 


Painting II (3-3) Staff 
Work in oil from still lifes, landscapes, and figures to pursue challenges in 
cluding color, gesture, light and paint quality. Material and model fee, $45 per 
semester (Academic vear) 

Painting III (3—3) Woodward 


Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life. Emphasis on color, space, 
planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee 


$45 per semester (Academic vear) 

Presentation Techniques (3) Staff 
Advanced three-dimensional drawing using rapid visualization techniques, 
sketching, and constructed drawings. Development of multimedia rendering 
techniques. Prerequisite: FA 109. Laboratory fee, $100 

Internship in Interior Design (3) Staff 


Application of knowledge and skills in project-based setting for a local firm. Ap 
propriate placement and sponsor participation required prior to registration 
quisite: FA 114 and senior standing 

Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 

Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic forms 


Prere 


Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. Sketches 
and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varied temperature firings 
in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $105. (Fall and 
spring) 

Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Staff 
Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 

Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculptural forms. 
Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varied temper- 
ature firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze making. 
Laboratory fee, $105. (Fall and spring) 


133 Ceramic Decoration (3) 
Aestheti and technical development of surface lecorat 
projects in sgraifito, mishima, engobe, majolica 1€ 
relief techn jue iboratory tee, $105 


34 Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography 


Introduction to nonsilver and archaic p I 
processes will be ex; ed. Empha n creative expre 
ind 24 Or permission of inst t Laboratory fe > 
135-36 Advanced Water Color (3 
Development of techniques of w ( 

37 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques 
l'echnical nvestigation of paintir nethod Ire the 
present. Preparati of gr ( media € 
lee, $15 Fall and sprin 

38 History of Printmaking (3 
Survey id demonstratior t methods and mate 
niques from 1400 to the present Field trips to area colle 
$24 (Summer) 

9 Problems in Color (3 
Intensive exploration of the objective 
color through the execution of problems | 
Prerequisite: FA 21. Laboratory fee, $18 Spr 

11 Interior Design 
Survey of basic interior design materials a I 
plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft mater 
Laboratory fee, $21 Fall 

142 Interior Design Problems 
A the retical and practical in-depth exploration of a 
design. Topic to be announced in the Sch 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 »pri 

143-44 Printmaking: Sc reenprinting 

Fine arts printmaking using serigraphic tec 
niques; emphasis on aest propert ( n I 
semester (Academic year 

146 Ceramic Restoration, Conservation, and Installation (3 
Methods and technique f restoratior nservat 
tery, sculptural ceramics, and architectural cerai 
media attachments. Emphasis on " T di I 
specirnications, using permanent T h 
(Summer 

151 Ceramic History and Technology (3 
Emphasis on « lay and 'laze fo at te 
historical background. Laboratory fee, $105 I 

152 Ceramic S« ulpture 3) 
Developing an understanding of the sculptural ceramic fori 
quality and creativity. Techniques | 
perature firings in reduction and oxida sphe 
(Fall) 

153 Printmaking: Intermediate Relief (3 
Further exploration of relief techniques using wood and 
tra and large formats using luan plywood ther n 
FA 57. Laboratory fee, $36 Fall 


154 Printmaking: Alternative Methods 
Exploration of alternative pr 
fers. Emphasis on experimentation, concept, and | 
FA 153 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36 Spring) 
Printmaking: Intermediate Intaglio (3—3 


nt techniques, i.e., cx 


Intensive exploration of intaglio print techniques. Stude 


concentrate on and devel e. Prere 


more t« 
ilent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring 

159-60 Drawing II (3-3) 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Inv 
tive and anatomy Emphasis upon conceptual 
Material and model fee, $75 per semester Academic 
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Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and Staff 
Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; working with 
type and basic skills. Prerequisite: FA 171. Laboratory fee, $100. 

Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and Staff 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design problems, 
including both small-format and large-format design in commercial and insti- 
tutional graphics. Prerequisite: FA 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $100 

Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) Staff 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
if the area covered is different. Laboratory fee: FA 166.10, $75; FA 166.11, $90. 
Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ozdogan 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, hump 
and press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay and glaze tests. 


Orientation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratory fee, $105 (Fall 
and spring) 
Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 


Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, including 
specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic design 
Laboratory fee, $100 

Typography II (3) Molina and Staff 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods of type spec- 
ification, copy fitting, and typesetting processes. Typographic layout and 
alphabet design. Prerequisite: FA 171. Laboratory fee, $100. 

Visual Communication III: Computer Graphics (3) Molina and Staff 
Introduction to computer graphics in visual communication. The use of com- 
puters in the design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design. 
Laboratory fee, $100 

Printmaking: Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Study of methods and materials related to printing images from lithographic 
limestone and/or ball grained aluminum plates. Editioning in black-and-white 
and color. Laboratory fee, $54 

Sculpture II (3-3) Gates 
Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and 
metal welding techniques. Prerequisite: FA 81—82. Laboratory fee, $35 
Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transparency 
films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color shifts, with emphasis on 
color as subject matter. Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall) 

Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) Staff 
Introduction to various lighting techniques. Available light manipulation, 
studio lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creative 
expression. Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $100. (Fall and spring) 

Experimental Photography (3) Staff 
Structured exploration of various photographic processes and techniques. Em- 
phasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact department 
for current offering. Prerequisite: FA 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. 


Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall and spring) 

Jewelry Design and Techniques (3) Gates 
Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and summer) 

Portrait Painting and Drawing (3) Staff 
Model fee, $45. 

Sculpture III (3-3) Gates 


Advanced study in concepts and materials through creation of three-dimen- 
sional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Relationship of 
sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite: FA 179-80. Laboratory fee, $35 per 
semester. (Academic year) 

Computer Design in the Fine Arts I (3) Stephanic 
Exploration of the use of computers as a visual arts medium. Topics include bit- 


mapped painting, object-oriented drawing, Image scanning/manipulation, mul- 
timedia and Internet site design. Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory 
fee, $100. 


GEOGRAPHY 171 


194 Computer Design in the Fine Arts II (3) Stephanic 
Continuation of FA 193, with an emphasis on individual approach. Prerequi- 
site: FA 193 or permission of instructor. Laboratorv fee, $100 


FORENSIC SCIENC 
l'he Department of Forensic Sciences offers graduate degree programs through 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The following courses are available to under- 


graduates. 


103-4 Introduction to Forensic Sciences (3—3) Rowe 
l'opics in the application of science to the criminal justice system, in« luding 
personal identification, analysis of drugs, forms of trace evidence, identification 
of biological fluids, forensic pathology, and forensic toxicology. Laboratory exer- 
cises. Prerequisite: two semesters of a laboratory science other than astronomv. 


FRENCH 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Professor D.C. McGrath (Chair) 

Associate Professor M.D. Price 

Assistant Professors D. Fuller, E. Chacko, LK. Cheung, L.M. Benton 
Professorial Lecturers G.T. Foggin, P. Mobley, E. Bruner 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.J. Mallett, L. Marcus, M. Zeigler 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required courses in the major—36 credit hours, including Geog 1, 2, 195, and EES 1. 
At least 6 credit hours must be chosen from each of the following groups: Group A 
(Physical/Environmental/Resources)—Geog 108, 110, 132, 134, 135, 136, 137; Group B 
(Human)—Geog 120, 125, 127, 140, 141, 145, 146; Group C (Techniques)—Geog 104, 105, 
106, 107, 121, 153 


Minor in geography—Required: 21 credit hours, including Geog 1, 2, and one course 
from each of the groups listed under requirements for the major 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings. 


1 Introduction to Human Geography (3) Benton, Chacko 
A systematic survey of human geography; cultural perspectives on the use of 
space, including urbanization, geopolitics, and land use. (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to Physical Geography (3) Fuller, Cheung 


A systematic survey of environmental geography; perspectives on environments 
and human ecology, including ecosystems and their use, human population 
dynamics, and resource geography. (Fall and spring) 

104 Introduction to Cartography and GIS (3) Mobley 
Cartographic techniques and map interpretation, compilation, and presenta- 
tion; introduction to simple computer mapping, with emphasis on thematic 
mapping. Laboratory fee, $55 

105 Techniques of Spatial Analysis (3) Cheung 
Nature of geographical inquiry and analytical methods used in the study of 
spatial processes and phenomena. Prerequisite: Geog 107. 

106 Geographic Information Systems (3) Cheung 
Principles of geographic information systems and their use in spatial analysis 
and information management. Laboratory fee, $55. Prerequisite: Geog 104 and 
105. 

107 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) Thomas, Fuller 

Remote-sensing techniques using aerial photography, color infrared, micro- 

wave, and satellite imagery. Application to rural and urban settings, archaeol- 

ogy, and environmental monitoring. Laboratory fee, $55. Prerequisite: Geog 105 

or permission of instructor 
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Weather and Climate (3) Cheung 
The elements and controls of weather and climate; interpretation of surface 
weather maps. Introduction to synoptic climatology. Laboratory fee, $55. Pre 


requisite: Geog < 
Climate and Human Ecology (3 Cheung 
Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of human-induced climate 
change. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

World Regions: Problems and Prospects (3) Price 
Understanding of world environmental and cultural regions; the natural and 


human conditions that undergird current problems and future prospects 
Advanced Geographic Information Systems (GIS) (3) Cheung 
Integration of GIS, remote sensing, and spatial modeling. Laboratory fee, $55 
Prerequisite: Geog 106 
Urban Transportation (3) Marcus 
rhe relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems and 
urban land use patterns and structure. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

5 Transportation and Communication (3) Marcus 


lhe structure and evolution of transportation and communication networks and 


their impact on regional development. Prerequisite: Geog 1 


7 Population Geography (3) Chacko 


Patterns of world population factors contributing to population pressures, 
growth, and migrations 

Environmental Quality and Management (3) Foggin, Fuller 
The evolution of environmental management philosophies and tools. The global 
distribution, utilization, and degradation of natural resources Prerequisite: 
Geog 2 

People, Land, and Food (3) Foggin 
Domestication and dispersal of plants and animals; development of agricultural 
systems; spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and distribution 
Energy Resources (3) Staff 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and production of en- 
ergy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and energy polic les 
of selected nations. Prerequisite: Geog 2. 

Water Resources (3) Foggin 
Analysis of the global spatial patterns, development, use, and quality of water 
resources 

Environmental Hazards (3) Cheung 
Examination of environmental hazards with emphasis on the use of geographic 
information systems. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

Urban Geography (3) Benton 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on patterns and 
dynamics of location within the city. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

Cities in the Developing World (3) McGrath, Chacko 
Urbanization processes, problems, and management in the developing world 
Focus on urban location, politics, housing, services employment, and environ- 
mental issues. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

Urban Social Geography (3) Benton 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities Prerequisite: 
Geog 1. 

Explorations in Historical Geography (3) Staff 
Same as AmSt 144. 


5 Cultural Geography (3) Staff 


Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment: emphasis on 
spatial and e ological considerations Prerequisite: Geog 1. 

Political Geography (3) Price 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment and political 


systems; the organization of political territories. 

Military Geography (3) Bruner 
An examination of environmental and locational factors and their impact on 
military planning and operations. 

Geography of North America (3) Foggin 
An examination of the environmental, social, and economic factors that have 
led to development of the several regions of the U.S. and Canada. 


GERMAN 


4 Geography of the Middle East and North Africa (3 Staff 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East and North Africa 
Prerequisite: Ge l or 

61 Geography of Latin America Price 
Examinatiotr I spatial characte t M phy il and « tural phenome in 
Latin America 

64 Geography of Africa (3 Fuller 
Cultural and phvsical patterns of Afri Prerequisite: Geog 1 2 

65 Geography of South Asia Chacko 
An examinatior t the complex interplay of er imental, economic, socio 
cultural, and political factors in South A ind their effects at the local and 
regionai ieveis 

187 Building Cities (3 McGrath 
Url in development Iynamics and experient n the United States and abroad 
including the pressures of ial change. Background and insights needed bv 
entrepreneurs and enlightened citizens t mprehend and play effective roles 
in contemporary city-building. Same as AmSt 187 
189-90 Readings in Geography ArT Stafi 
Prerequisite: 12 credit hours of geography and permission of instructor 
195 Proseminar in Geographic Thought (3 Foggin 
For students « ompleting the major in geography. Development of ge ographic thought, 
theories, and methodologies: geogr irricula. Prerequisite: permission of the 
advisor 
198 Special Topics (3 Staff 
Consideration of geogr Ji hic aspects of topical and future problems of society 
May be repeated for credit provided that the topic differs. Prerequisite: Geog 1 
or 2 
199 Internship (3) Staff 
Fieldwork, internship, or other controlled t tł gency or orga- 
nization engaged in work in applied geography. Prerequisite: 12 credit hours of 
geography courses and permission ot structor 
GEOSCIENCE 
See Earth and Environmental Sciences. 
GERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Associate Professors R. Robin (Chair), P. Rollberg, M.R. Gonglewski 
Assistant Professors M.B. Stein, J. Rvfa, J. Heins, G. Shatalina, H. Franz 
Professorial Lecturers S.P. Werres, Y. Olkhovsky 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers B M P llack | Guslistova I Ovtc! irenko 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in German language and literature—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements st 1 under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


2. Prerequisite courses—Ger 5-6 (or Ger 1-2, 3-4 
3 Required courses in the major—Ger 9—10, 109-10; two courses chosen from Ger 
91-92 or 161-62; two courses chosen from Ger 111, 161-62 (if not taken above), 165, or 


the 180s series; four courses chosen from the Ger 170s series 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columt 


an College 


and Slav 
3 Required courses in the major—Slav 11-12, 109-10, 161, and 162; two courses 


rts and Sciences. 


Prerequisite courses Slav 5-6 (or Slav 1-2, 3 


chosen from Slav 171 172. 173. 174: two courses chosen from Slav 165, 166, 185, 186 


ajor. By the end of Slav 11, students consult 
I 


tracks: (1 


Proficiency requirements for the Russian 


their advisor to choose one of two proficiency 
speaking. Students choosing this track must attain speaking proficiency at the Intermedi- 
ate High level, as measured by the ACTFL Oral Proficiency Interview. A semester of in- 
is required unless waived by 


tudents choosing this track must 


tensive language study in Russia on an approved prog 


IN 


the department (2) Emphasis on proficiency in reading 


attain reading proficiency at the Advanced level on the ACTFL scale, as measured by a 


departmental examination. Slav 101-102 is requiret 


ess waived by the Department. 


I 
I 


174 GERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Special Honors in German—In addition to the general requirements stated under Uni- 
versity Regulations, a candidate for special honors in German must have attained a 3.5 
grade-point average in the major and at least a 3.0 average overall. Students must apply 
for honors candidacy by the end of the first semester of the junior year, must attain speak 
ing proficiency at the Advanced level, as measured by the ACTFL Oral Proficiency Inter 
view, and must successfully complete an honors thesis (Ger 197-98) 


Special Honors in Russian—In addition to the general requirements stated under 
University Regulations, a candidate for special honors in Russian must have attained a 
3.5 grade-point average in the major and at least a 3.0 average overall. Students must 
apply for honors candidacy by the end of the first semester of the junior year, must attain 
speaking proficiency at the Advanced level, as measured by the ACTFL Oral Proficiency 
Interview, and must successfully complete an honors thesis (Slav 197-98) 


Minor in German language and literature—Ger 1-2, 3—4 (or Ger 5-6); Ger 9-10; two 
courses chosen from Ger 91-92, 109-10, or 161-62; two additional 100-level courses cho 
sen from the German Language and Literature listing below 


Minor in Russian language and literature—Slav 1-2 and 3-4 (or 5-6), 9-10 (or 101-2), 
and four courses chosen from Slav 91-92, 161, 162, 165, 166, 171, 172, 173, 174, 185, 186 


Note: Completion of Ger 109 or 110 is prerequisite to courses in the Ger 170s series 


Placement Examination: A student who wishes to continue in college the language 
study begun in high school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon 
completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


1-2 Basic German (4—4) Gonglewski and Staff 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing German. Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. Laboratory fee, $50 
per semester (Academic vear) 

3-4 Basic German (4—4) Gonglewski and Staff 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing German. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 2 or equivalent. Prereq- 
uisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

5-6 Intensive Basic German (8—8 Gonglewski and Staff 
Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, read- 
ing, and writing German (equivalent to Ger 1-2 and 3—4). Recommended for 
majors. Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $70 per 
semester. (Academic year 

9-10 Intermediate German (3-3) Gonglewski and Staff 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate level. 
Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 6 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $50 per 
semester. (Academic year 

91-92 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) Heins, Stein 
Ger 91: Survey of German literature from German myths through medieval lit- 
erature, baroque, and the Enlightenment. Ger 92: Survey of German literature 
from the “Sturm und Drang” movement through Weimar classicism (Goethe, 
Schiller), romanticism (E.T.A. Hoffmann, the Brothers Grimm), realism, natu- 
ralism, and ending with expressionism. (Academic vear) 

101-2 Readings in Contemporary German (3-3) Werres and Staff 
Analysis of representative readings of expository prose from German news- 
papers, periodicals, and other publications. Prerequisite: for Ger 101, Ger 4 or 
6 or equivalent; for Ger 102, Ger 101 (Academic year) 

109-10 Introduction to German Studies (3-3) Heins, Stein 
An introduction to approaches, concepts, and analytical tools for study in the 
field, complemented by advanced practice in speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing. Prerequisite: Ger 10 or permission of instructor. (Academic year) 

111 Business German (3) Gonglewski 
Introductory course preparing students to function in business-related commu- 
nicative situations, with an emphasis on language skills necessary for work in 
areas such as marketing and finance. Prerequisite: Ger 10 or permission of in 
structor. (Spring) 

161-62 German Culture—in English (3-3) Stein 
The central problems, issues, and events that have shaped the development of 
German culture from antiquity to the present. Emphasis on products and 


GERMAN AND SLAVK 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


processes of German culture in social, historical, and political contexts. 
(Academic year) 

165 20th-Century German Literature—in English (3) Stein, Werres 
Survey of the major trends in the works by modernist, exile, postwar, and con- 
temporary German writers such as Kafka, Thomas Mann, Duerrenmatt, and 
Grass (Fall) 

171 The Age of Goethe—in German (3) Heins 
Readings of major works of Weimar classicism in their historical and cultural 
context 

172 From Romanticism to Realism—in German (3) Heins 
Readings in German romanticism, literature of the “young Germany” movement 
(Heine), and realism (Fontane, Storm) 

173 From Naturalism to Expressionism—in German (3) Stein and Staff 
Study of various literary movements between 1880 and 1914: naturalism. im- 
pressionism, symbolism, and expressionism (Hauptmann, Hesse, Thomas Mann, 
Kafka) 

74 Inside and Outside the Third Reich—in German (3 Werres 
Analysis of literary developments inside the Nazi state (propaganda literature, 
literature of resistance, and inner immigration) and the literature of exile 
(Seghers, Remarque) 

175 Literature of Two Germanies—in German (3) Stein 
Evolution of East and West German literatures after World War II, their separate 
developments and ultimate unification 

181 History of German Cinema—in English (3) Rollberg 
A detailed historical and cultural survey of German cinema from the first mov- 
ing picture devices (1895) to the expressionistic « lassics of the 1920s and the 
collapse of the Nazi film industry in 1945. All films are subtitled. 

182 The Fairy Tale from the Grimms to Disney—in English (3) Stein 
Survey of the « hanging form, structure, and meaning of the fairy tale in its tra- 
ditional contexts, modern transformations and critical interpretations, with 
readings by 19th-century European collectors and 20th-century critics. 

183 Berlin Before and After the Wall—in English (3) Stein 
The political, social, and cultural developments in Berlin from 1945 to the pres- 
ent through a reading of selected primary documents, historical analyses, and 
short literary texts 

184 German Thought—in English (3) Heins 
An overview of German ideas about culture, religion, society, and politics from 
the 16th century to the present. Readings from such writers as Luther, Leibniz, 
Kant, Schiller, Hegel, Marx, Nietzsche, Freud, Weber, Heidegger, Adorno, and 
Habermas 

185 Literary Voices and the Fascist Experience—in English (3) Werres 
A survey of writers anticipating as well as reflecting on Germany's plunge into 
the totalitarian abyss of fascist politics, including H. Mann, Kafka, Juenger, 
Brecht, Werfel, Thomas Mann, Lenz, Frisch, Duerrenmatt, and various forms of 
Holocaust poetry 

186 German Women Writers of the 19th and 20th Centuries (3) Staff 
The changing literary and social roles of German women of the 19th and 20th 
centuries, examined through selected readings of women's literary production 
and culture. 

195 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Directed study of German language, literature, or culture. May be repeated for 
credit. Students must obtain chair’s approval and arrange for supervision by an 

appropriate member of the department. (Fall and spring 
7—98 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Staff 
Senior honors thesis on a topic related to German language, literature, or cul- 
ture. Required of and open only to honors candidates in the department. 


(Academic year) 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


1-2 Basic Russian (4—4) Shatalina and Staff 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 2: Slav 1. Laboratory fee, $50 


per semester (Academic year) 


176 GERMAN AND SLAVK ANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


3—4 Basic Russian (4—4) Shatalina and Staff 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
reading, and writing Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 2 or equivalent. Pre 
requisite to Slav 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic vear) 

»-6 Intensive Basic Russian (8-8) Robin and Staff 


itensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, read 
Russian (equivalent to Slav 1-2 and 3—4). Recommended for 


Beginning 
ing, and writin 


ijors. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $70 per 


semester (Academic year 
| 9—10 Intermediate Russian (3—3) Shatalina and Staff 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate level 
'rerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor (Academic vear) 
11-12 Intensive Intermediate Russian (6—6) Robin and Staff 
itermediate intensive course in speaking, understanding, reading, and writing 
Russian. Compared to Slav 9-10, includes additional practice in language skills 
'rerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission of instructor. Recommended for majors 
Academic year) | 
13-14 Russian for Heritage Speaker (3-3) Staff 
'repares heritage speakers of Russian for advanced study in Russian at the 


level and beyond, including content courses in literature and area 


(Academic vear) 


2 Basic Czech (3-3) Staff 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 


N 


writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 22: Slav 21 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 
per semester (Offered when the demand warrants) 

23-24 Basic Second-Year Czech (3-3) Staff 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding 
reading, and writing Czech. Prerequisite to Slav 23: Slav 22 prerequisite to Slav 
24: Slav 23 (Offered when the demand warrants) 

31-32 Basic Polish (3—3) Staff 
Beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 


writing Polish, Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 (Offered when the demand 
warrants) 

33-34 Intermediate Polish (3-3) Staff 

M Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the intermediate level 
Prerequisite: Slav 32. (Offered when the demand warrants) 

91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) Ryfa 


f (In English.) Slav 91: Russian literature and society, 1800—1860s, concentrating 
jn the Golden Age of Russian literature; poems and stories by Pushkin, Ler 
| montov, Gogol, and Turgenev. Slav 92: Russian literature and society on their 
way to modernity; great works of prose and drama by Dostoevskv, Tolstov, 


i Chekhov, and Bunin. (Academic year) | 
| 101-2 Readings in the Russian Press (3—3) Guslistova 
| Reading and analysis of current Russian periodicals. For graduate students with 
a reading-language proficiency requirement 
! 109-10 Russia Today: Topics in Advanced Russian (3-3) Robin 
! Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the advanced level 
Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or permission of instructor (Academic year) 
i 151-52 Literature and Culture of the Western Slavs—in English (3-3) Rvfa 


A broad overview ofthe cultural developments in Western Slavic nations (Poles, 
Czechs, and Slovaks) from the dawn of Slavic literacy in the ninth centurv to the 


" present. An interdisciplinary and comparative approach covers a wide range of 
I cultural fields: the history of the region, literature, architecture, visual arts. sci 
| ence, philosophy, music, and religion 
(a 161 Russian Culture to 1825 (3) Ryfa 
| | Survey of Russian cultural heritage from its ancient origins through the early 
HA 19th century. Architecture from the medieval period through the end of the 
: | Empire style. Iconography, the influence of the Church, and effects of the West 
nm on Russian culture 
162 Russian Culture since 1825 (3) Rvfa 
| | Survey of Russian culture from the 19th century through the present, including 
| intellectual movements; realism in music, art, and theatre; ballet; avant-garde 


painting; and effects of Soviet policies and of Perestroika 


HEALTH SCIENCES 177 
65 20th-Century Russian Literature to World War II (3) Ryfa 
Russian literature and culture of the first half of the 20th centurv: the impact 
of the revolution on writers and literature; avant-garde, socialist realism. and 
emigre literature (Nabokov in English 
66 Russian Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Ryfa 
Literature in wartime and in postwar years from Solzhenitsyn to the latest 
trends: the “thay and urban prose, post-Soviet literature, Russian 
postmodernism—in English 

| 19th-Century Russian Prose (3 Ryfa 
Reading and discussion of selected prose texts of the 19th century from Pushkin 
to Chekhov n Russian. Prere Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 91-92. 
(Fall, even years 

> 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3 Ryfa 
Reading and discussion of selected poetry of the 19th century (Pushkin. 
Lermontov, Nekrasov, and others)—in Russian Spring, odd years) 

) 20th-Century Russian Prose (3 Ryfa 
Reading and discussion of selected prose of the 20th centurv from Bunin to 
Solzhenitsyn—in Russian (Fall, odd years) 

74 20th-Century Russian Poetry (3) Ryfa 
Reading and discussion of selected poetry of the 20th centurv from Blok to 


Brodskv—in Russian. Pr« req Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166. 
opring, even years 

185-86 Introduction to Russian Cinema (3-3 Rollberg 
(In English; all films subtitled.) Slav 185: From Russian silents to the introduc- 
tion of sound and color (1896-1946). The great revolutionary directors—Eisen- 
stein, Pudovkin, Dovzhenko. Slav 186: From post-war to post-perestroika cin- 
ema (1946-1996): war films, adventure, films about youth 

195 Special Topics (3) Staff 

Directed study of East European languages, literatures, or cultures. May be re- 
peated for credit. Students must obtain chair's approval and arrange for super- 
vision by an appropriate member of the department. Prerequisite for Russian: 
Slav 9-10 or 11-12, 91-92, 165, 166 

197-98 Senior Honors Thesis (3—3) Staff 
Senior honors thesis on a topic related to Russian language, literature, or 
culture. Required of and open only to honors candidates in the department 


GREEK 
See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


HEALTH SCIENCES 


rhe following courses, offered by the Health Sciences Programs in the School of Med- 


icine and Health Sciences, are available to undergraduates across the University and 
constitute a major portion of the secondary field in health sciences. Prerequisites may 
be established for the courses. For information on bachelor's degree programs in health 
sciences, please contact the Office of Recruitment and Admissions for Health Sciences 
Programs in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


101 Psychosocial Aspects of Health and Illness (3) 
Comprehensive introduction to the psychological and social aspects of health 


and wellness. Em} ' development of communication skills and the 


establishment of caring relationships. Discussions of special situations such as 
working with dying patients and patients with self-destructive behaviors. 
102 Pathophysiology (3) 

Biomedical and scientific framework for the understanding of human disease 


mechanisms and biologic processes. Lecture presentations cover infectious, 


immunologic, cardiovascular, genetic, respiratory, gastrointestinal, neoplastic, 
reproductive, renal, hematologic, neurologic, and musculoskeletal diseases. 
103 Health Policy and the Health Care System (3) 
Inc orporates e onomic theory and policy analysis methodology to analyze the 
impact of changes in the health care system on the practice of health sciences 
professionals and the quality and process of health care. Development of criti- 
cal thinking skills through review of current medical literature 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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104 Management of Health Science Services (3) 
Application of management and organizational principles to the delivery of ser- 
vices provided by health sciences disciplines. Issues addressed include infor 
mation systems, leadership, team building, fiscal management, human resources 
management, quality improvement, and management of conflict and change 


HEBREW 


See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


HISTORY 


Professors H.M. Sachar, R. Thornton, P.F. Klarén, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker, I 
Ribuffo, E. Be d itz (Chair), R.H. Spector, J.O. Horton, L.L. Peck, H. Judson (Research), 
M.E. Saperstein, R.J. Cottrol, D.K. Kennedy, A.M. Black (Research), M.A. Atkin 

Associate Professors A.D. Andrews, R.B. Stott, H.L. Agnew, E.A. McCord, C.E. Harrison, 
D.R. Khoury, T. Anbinder, J. Hershberg, H.M. Harrison 

Assistant Professors A.L. Alexander, D. Yang, S. McHale, N. Comfort, N.G. Seavey 
(Research), E.A. Fenn, A. Zimmerman, K.W. Larsen, M. Norton, N. Blyden, G.A. 
Brazinsky, H. Abugideiri 

Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 

Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bickford 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in history—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. Majors must meet the general requirements of Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, selecting specific courses in consultation with either a departmental or college 
advisor. 

2. Majors must either take or waive three of the following four introductory courses: 
Hist 39-40 and 71-72. Waiver may be accomplished by passing a departmental examina- 
tion, which is held near the beginning of classes. Credit as well as waiver may be obtained 
by departmental examination or by scoring 4 or 5 on the Advanced Placement Examina- 
tion, and waiver may be obtained by scoring 650 or above on the College Board Achieve- 
ment Test. Neither waiver nor credit is awarded by CLEP subject examination. 

3. Majors must complete Hist 198 and 199, plus seven courses chosen from groups (a), 
(b), and (c), below, with the following distribution: at least three courses from one of the 
groups, at least two courses from a second group, at least one course from the third group, 
with the seventh course chosen from any of the three groups. 

(a) Europe—Hist 103, 104, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 121, 122 23, 124, 125, 131, 132, 
136, 141, 142, 144, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, 159 

(b) United States—Hist 103, 104, 117, Si 127, 129, 133. 134, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
160, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, , 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 182, 184, 185, 
186, 197 

(c) Russia, Asia, Africa, and Latin America—Hist 103, 104, 107, 108, 116, 117, 118, 
126, 127, 145, 146, 158, 161, 162, 163, 164, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196 

Special topics courses numbered 101 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy one 
of the three field requirements. Majors should check with the major advisor on the 
applicability of such courses. 


For Special Honors in history, a history major must (1) meet the general honors 
requirements listed under University Regulations; (2) apply for honors candidacy and 
complete Hist 199 before the end of the junior year; and (3) in the ensuing semester, 
enlarge upon the research project undertaken in Hist 199 while enrolled in Hist 191 
Only if the thesis completed in Hist 191 merits the grade of A or A— will Special Honors 
be recommended. 


Minor in history—Undergraduate students who select a minor in history must ordinar- 
ily declare their intention to the departmental advisor no later than the beginning of their 
senior year. Such students may choose a nonspecialized history curriculum, or may 
concentrate in one area, such as ancient history, medieval history, early modern Europe, 
modern Europe, the Middle East, Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latin Amer- 
ica, or the Far East, or in one field, such as economic, social, intellectual, diplomatic, 
political, black, or women's history. In each case the program of courses will be planned 
in consultation with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for a 
minor, the student must complete one course chosen from Hist 39, 40, 71, or 72 and at 
least five additional approved 100-level history courses. 
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With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 


Waiver Examinations: Waiver examinations are given three times per year, near the 
beginning of classes in the fall and spring semesters and the first summer session 


Course Accessibility: All 100-level courses are open to students without history course 
prerequisites with the exception of Hist 136, 157, 191, 192, 198, and 199 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Staff 
Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious, and cultural 
history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40: From 1715 to the 


present (Academic year) 
42 Women in Western Civilization (3) Staff 
Same as WStu 1 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Staff 
Same as AmSt 50 
71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) Staff 


—— EL Ha 9H ÜÓÍ—M naX 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United States, 
from the earliest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876 to present. 
(Academic year) 


101 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. The topic each 
semester will be announced in the Schedule of Classes 

102-3 History of Science (3-3) Comfort 


Survey of Western science, technology, and medicine. Hist 102: From ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia to the Renaissance Scientific Revolution. Hist 103: 
From the 18th century to the present (Academic year) 

104 Topics in the History of Recent Science (3) Staff 
Aspec ts of 20th-century science and its immediate antecedents. May be repeated 
for credit. 

105 European Civilization to 800 A.D. (3) Cline 
Introduction to the political, social, economic, and religious history of Europe 
from the beginnings of recorded history to 800 A.D. Same as Glas 115 

107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Cline 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and Iranian civi- 
lizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's « onquest. Same as Clas 117, 

108 History of Ancient Israel (3) Cline 
The history of ancient Israel from the Patriarchs through the Romans Topics in- 
clude historical, archeological, political, social, cultural, religious, diplomatic, 
military, economic, and intellectual events, movements, and relationships. 
Same as Clas 118. (Spring, alternate years) 

109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Cline 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean civiliza- 
tions; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest. Same as Clas 119. 


(Fall) 
110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Cline 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin civilization; 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under Roman 
rule. Same as Clas 120 (Spring) 
111-12 Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 


Hist 111: Evolution of the Roman Empire into the Byzantine and Islamic cul- 
tures and new societies in the West; the rise of Latin Christendom until about 
1050 A.D. Hist 112: Medieval European daily life, institutions, and creative 


movements to about 1400 (Academic vear) 
113 History of the Jews in Christian Europe to the 18th Century (3) Saperstein 
lhe position of Jews in relation to Church and State; organization and self- | 


government of the Jewish community; movements of Jewish spirituality; divi- 
sions within Jewish society; the background of Emancipation and Enlightenment. 
(Fall) | 
114 History of the Jews in Islamic Lands (3) Saperstein 
The legal status of Jews under Islam; the impact of the Muslim conquest and 
Abbasid rule over the Jewish community of Babylon, the flourishing of Jewish 
civilization in Muslim Spain; Metatherian Jewish society in the Middle Ages; | 
the Ottoman Empire; modernity and its effects. (Fall, alternate years) 


180 


115 


116 


117 


118 


121 


123-24 


129 


131-32 


134 


136 


137-38 
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Messianic Movements and Ideas in Jewish History (3) Saperstein 
A survey of Messianism as a central force in Jewish history, stressing both the- 
oretical implications and concrete manifestations. Topics include Biblical 
Christianity, the origins of Christianity as a Jewish Messianic movement, the 


Sabbatian movement, Zionism, and contemporary messianism (Fall, alter 
nate years) 
History of Africa (3) Abugideiri 


Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancient times to 
the present, with emphasis on the rise and demise of European colonalism 
The British Empire (3) D. Kennedy 
The British Empire from its rise in the 17th century to its demise in the 20th 
century (Alternate years) 

China to 1800 (3) McCord 
Survey of Chinese civilization from its ancient beginnings to the last imperial 
dynasty (Fall) 

The Age of the Renaissance (3) Andrews 
Emergence of new forms of expression, and politics and society in Europe from 
the 14th century to about 1550. Emphasis on Italy and the Byzantine background 


(Spring) 


2 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Staff 


Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological upheavals of 
the 16th century (Spring) 

European Intellectual History (3-3) E. Kennedy 
Hist 123: The "Century of Genius" and the Enlightenment; God, nature, man, 
and society, from Descartes to the French Revolution. Hist 124: Responses to the 
French Revolution and the Enlightenment; historicism, evolution; nihilism, 
psychoanalysis; communism; fascism; existentialism, structuralism, postmod 


ernism, and neo-orthodoxy (Alternate academic years) 
Women in European History (3) Staff 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and economi 
life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century (Spring) 

ò The United States and the Wars Spector 


in Indochina, 1945-1975 (3) 

The American role in the Indochina Wars, emphasizing the period 1961—1975, 
and from the perspectives of the Vietnamese, French, and Americans in Viet 
nam. Related intellectual and political developments in the United States; Cold 


War relationships with China and the Soviet Union. (Fall) 

War and the Military in American Society Spector 
from the Revolution to the Gulf War (3) 

Social and psychological dimensions of war and military service. (Spring) 
History of Germany (3-3) Zimmerman 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th century to 
Bismarck. Hist 132: From William II to the present. (Academic year) 


Recent U.S. History, 1890—1945 (3) Ribuffo, Berkowitz 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular 


emphasis on the "searching" '20s and New Deal (Fall) 

Contemporary U.S. History Since 1945 (3) Ribuffo 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with particular 
emphasis on the Cold War, "silent" '50s, and disrupted '60s (Spring) 

The Two Germanys and the Cold War (3) H. Harrison 


Why was Germany divided after World War II? Why did it stay divided for 45 
years? How was it reunited in 1990? This course examines developments in East 
and West Germany, relations between the two Germanys during the Cold War, 
their foreign policies, and how other countries treated them 

Europe in the 20th Century (3) Sachar 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the century to 
the present. Credit may not be earned for both Hist 136 and 157. Prerequisite: 
Hist 40. (Spring) 

History of American Foreign Policy Thornton 
Since World War II (3-3) 

Emphasis on American and Soviet strategy and foreign policy in the era of the 
Cold War. Hist 137: World War II to the Vietnam War; Hist 138: Vietnam to the 
"New World Order." (Academic year) 


139-40 Women in the United States (3-3) 
Survey of women's experience in U.S. history, the way gender has organized re- 
" 


14f 


) 


147 


148 


149 


150 


154 


lations of powe 
and on gender roles. Same as 
History of France (3-3) 


and the im pat 
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Murphy, C. Harrison 


of race, region, class, and ethnicity on women 


AmSt/WStu 139—40 (Academic year) 


E. Kennedy 


Hist 141: Old Regime: monarchy and social classes; the Church: the Enlighten- 


ment; the 1789 revolution; Napoleon. Hist 142: From 1814 


breaks and conti- 


nuities in the succession of regimes; the interplay between revolution and tradi- 


tion; the weakened international 
of France; European Unity 
3 The Making of the Modern Balkans (3) 


States of the Balkan peninsula 


positi 


Alternate academic vears) 


1 of France; Gaullism and the survival 


Agnew 


Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia and Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Albania, Macedonia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Romania 


including devel- 


opments since the decline of the Ottoman Empire and the emergence of Balkan 
nationalist movements, and continuing through the collapse of the Soviet bloc. 


(Fall, alternate years) 
The Habsburgs in East Central Europe (3 
History of the Habsburg monarchy in its East Central European Context. Refor- 
mation and Counter-Reformation; conflict with the Ottoman Empire; great-power 


Agnew 


competition in Europe; response to the Enlightenment and the French Revolu- 


tion; the rise of nationalism; and final dissolution in World War 1 


Russia to 1801 (3) 
Survey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan confederation in the ninth 
century to the establishment of Imperial Russia as a European great power. 


Attention will be given to the political, socioeconomic, 


the East Slavs, especially the Russians 


Russia Since 1801 (3) 
Survey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Alexander I to the post- 
Stalin era. Attention will be given to the contending forces of revolution, reform, 
and conservatism; diplomatic relations; economic development; and social 


change 


(Spring) 


Victorian Britain (3) 
Examines major themes in nineteenth-century British history: industrialism, 
democratization, urbanization, imperial expansion, class and gender schisms. 


(Fall, alternate years) 
The French Revolution (3) 


Social, political, economic, 


(Fall 


(Fall) 
Atkin 


and cultural history of 


Atkin 


D. Kennedy 


E. Kennedy 


and cultural history of the decade of revolution, 


1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequences in France and in Europe at 


large (Fall) 


Spain and Its Empire, 1492-1700 (3) 


Norton 


Major transformations of the period: from cultural pluralism to ethnic homo- 
geneity, from medieval fragmentation to imperial expansion in Europe and 


America; from religious reform to 
(Fall) 


to decline. 


Twentieth-Century Britain (3) ] 
Examines major themes of twentieth-century British history: industrial decline, 
imperialism and decolonization, the making of a welfare state, the cataclysm of 
Spring, alternate years) 


global war, integration with Europe 


History of England (3-3) 
Development of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. Hist 
151: To 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689 
Tudor England (3) 

Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and religious devel- 
opment of England, 1485-1603 
Stuart England (3) 

The civil wars, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. Political, religious, socio- 


economic, and intellectual developments in England, 1603-1714. 


5 History of Modern Ireland (3) 


(Academic vear) 


(Fall) 


Catholic Reformation, from global dominance 


D. Kennedy 


Peck 


Peck 


Peck 


(Spring) 
Staff 


The political and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle Ages and 
the continuing interaction between Ireland and England, with emphasis on the 


period from the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 1923. 


182 
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159 


160 


161 


162 


163-64 


165 


166 


167 


168 


169 
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20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) Sachar 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century background, and related atten 
tion to the Middle East. Credit may not be earned for both Hist 136 and 157. Pre- 
requisite: Hist 40. (Fall) 

Modern Jewish History (3) Sachar 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the present state 
of Israel; emphasis on European and Middle Eastern political, economic, and 
cultural influences (Spring) 

The Holocaust (3) Saperstein 
The origins, causes, and significance of the Nazi attempt to destroy European 
Jewry, within the context of European and Jewish history. Related themes include 
the behavior of perpetrators, victims, and bystanders; literary responses; con- 
temporary implications of the Holocaust for religion and politics. (Spring) 
History of the Jewish People in America (3) Sachar 
The study of the Jewish minority in America from colonial times to the present 
Emphasis on the interaction between a powerful majority culture and that of 
protean minority people. Prerequisite: Hist 39—40 or 71-72. (Spring, alter- 
nate years) 

Jewish Historical Writing (3) Saperstein 
A survey of Jewish attitudes toward history and examples of Jewish historiog- 
raphy beginning with the Hebrew Bible. Emphasis will be on medieval and Re- 
naissance historians and on the flourishing of historical writing in the past 150 
years in Europe, Israel, and the United States. (Fall, alternate years) 
20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this century, with 
particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, reformism, 
modernization, nationalism, revolution, the military dictatorship, and the 
development process. (Spring) 

History of Latin America (3-3) Klarén 


Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New World, 
1492—1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to the pres- 
ent; thematic emphasis on neocolonialism, corporatism, liberalism, caudil- 
lismo, modernization, populism, and revolution. (Academic year) 
Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) Klarén 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America, espe- 
cially in Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, and Nicaragua; their origins, ideology, process, 
and outcomes (Fall) 

Immigration, Ethnicity, and the American Experience (3) Anbinder 
Examination of the role of immigration, ethnicity, and ethnic conflict in Am- 
erican life, past and present, with particular attention to the urban immigrant 
experience, and the prevalence of anti-immigrant sentiment throughout U.S. 
history. (Fall) 


Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Mergen 
Same as AmSt 167. 
America Before 1764 (3) Fenn 


An examination of prehistory, colonization, and the shifting dynamics among 
European Americans, African Americans, and Native Americans before 1764. 
(Spring, alternate years) 

Revolutionary America (3) Fenn 
An examination of the War of Independence and other events that reshaped life 
for Native Americans, African Americans, and European Americans in the era 
of the American Revolution; emphasis on a continental approach to the period. 
(Spring, alternate years) 

U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton, Stott 
Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the 
agrarian era, 1607—1861. Hist 172: The urban-industrial era from 1861 to pres- 
ent. Same as AmSt 171-72. (Academic year) 

African American History (3) Horton, Alexander 
Survey of the African American experience, emphasizing the contributions of 
black Americans to and their impact upon American history. Same as AmSt 173. 
(Fall) 
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174 Special Topics in African American History (3) Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the African American experience 
Consult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. (Spring) 

175 U.S. Constitutional History (3) C. Harrison 


;:xamination of the text and interpretation of the document that is the founda 
tion of the American government, with special attention to the « hanging char- 
acter of race and gender as constitutional classes (Fall, alternate vears) 

76 The Modern American Presidency (3) Berkowitz 

'he development of the modern American presidency, from Theodore Roosevelt 

to Bill Clinton, examining the intersection of personal and impersonal forces in 

the creation of modern America 

177 The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) Anbinder 

‘he period 1828-1860 and its continuing significance to American society: 

emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the legal and political 

systems (Fall, alternate vears) 

178 History of the American West (3) Stott 

'he interaction of environment and cultures among the different peoples vying 
for occupancy of the trans-Mississippi region of the United States from the earlv 
19th century to the present (Fall, alternate vears) 

179 U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowitz 
Survey of American economic history from colonial times to the present. 
Particular attention is given to the economics of slavery, the development of a 
national industrial economy, and the growth of the federal government as an 


influence on economic policy 

182 U.S. Diplomatic History (3) Hershberg 
American foreign relations in the 20th century 

183 International History of the Cold War (3) Harrison, Hershberg 
Key events and themes of the Cold War, drawing on new evidence from U S., 
Soviet, Chinese, German, East European, Vietnamese, Cuban, and other sources 
Related historiographical controversies from multiple national perspectives 
Why the Cold War began, why it lasted for 45 years, and why it ended. 

184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) Anbinder 
How tensions between the sections developed into violence, how a total war 
was fought on American soil, and how the experience of war affected the 


generation that lived through it. (Spring, alternate years) 

185 Black Women in U.S. History (3) Alexander 
Black Women from the Middle Passage to contemporary times. Same as 
AmSt/WStu 185. (Fall) 

186 U.S. Urban History (3) Heap 


The American city from colonial foundations to the present, relating social and 
economic forces to physical form. Special emphasis on transitions from pre- 
industrial to industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing on implications for 


public policy and historic preservation. Same as AmSt 186. (Fall) 
187 History of Modern China (3) McCord 
China since 1840, with particular attention to political developments. (Fall) 
188 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and domestic policies 
of the Chinese Communist Party from its inception to the present. (Fall) 
189 History of Modern Japan (3) Yang 


Japan’s century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the 
present. Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and cultural factors. 


(Fall) 


190 History of Korea (3) Larsen 
An introduction to the history and culture of Korea from antiquity to the present. 
(Fall) : 

191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history. 

192 Internship (3) Staff 


Study of history through internships in museums, libraries, Congress, or other 
appropriate institutions and agencies. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(Fall and spring) 


| 
i 
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193 History of the Middle East (3) Khoury 
Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of the 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman breakup int 


the Turkish Republic and other state: (Fall) 

194 History of the Modern Middle East (3 Khoury 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalism and 
of modern states; impact of the West on culture and institutions; great-poweir 
imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations; and other 
issues (Spring) 

196 The Modern Transformation of East Asia (3) McCord, Yang 
The social, institutional, and intellectual transformation of China, Japan, and 
Korea from the mid-19th century to the present (Spring) 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
Same as AmSt/Anth 197 

198 Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 


Required of history majors; this course should be taken during the junior year 
Readings and discussions on major trends in history; representative selections 
from the classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 198 


cannot receive credit for Hist 201 (Fall and spring) 

199 Senior Thesis (3) Staff 
Required of senior history majors. Normally to be taken after completing 
Hist 198 (Spring and fall) 


HONORS 


Director P. Rollberg 
Assistant Professors H. Abugideiri, C. Betensky, K. Dougherty, W. Winstead 


University Honors Advisory Committee 
J. Kasle (Chair), L. Burke, D. Fuller, R. Goldfarb, L. Jacobson, A. Meltzer, B. Miller, N 
Mikhalevsky, M. Moses, H. Nau, M. Pardavi-Horvath 


The University Honors Program offers a program of enhanced study to undergraduates 
at The George Washington University. Incoming students may apply to the program when 
they apply for admission to the University. Current GW students may apply to the Hon 
ors Program Offices to join the program at the Foggy Bottom and Mount Vernon campuses 

Scholastic Requirements—All Honors Program students must take a number of Honors 
courses each semester and must maintain a cumulative GPA of 3.4 or higher. For each se 
mester that an Honors student meets this requirement, his or her transcript will be marked 
“University Honors Program Scholar." Students who fail to maintain a cumulative GPA 
greater than 3.4 or fail to take an Honors course are considered probationary members and 
have their transcript marked "Member, University Honors Program." Students whose cu 
mulative GPA falls to the level from which it is impossible to graduate with a cumulative 
GPA of 3.4 or higher are removed from the Program. Freshman students who fail to 


maintain a cumulative GPA of 3.0 are removed from the Program 

General Requirements—Freshman students must take Honr 15-16, the Honors first 
year proseminar, and may take in addition any Honors course numbered below 100. Each 
student in the Honors Program must complete a senior thesis or research project. This 
project may be an Honors senior thesis; the course, seminar, or paper for departmental 
special honors; or one of the senior seminars offered by the Honors Program. Under 
appropriate conditions, the senior project may be done during the student's junior year 

Students may get Honors credit for internships or regular University courses bv 
making arrangements through the Honors Program Offices. CCAS and ESIA students 
who wish to do this must have completed 60 credit hours of course work: SBPM and SEAS 
students must have completed 30 hours 

Honors Courses—The Honors Program offers a wide range of courses that varies from 
semester to semester, depending upon the availability of faculty and department re 
sources. The Honors Program Offices provide a current list of courses offered. Honors 
courses numbered 100 and below are open to all Honors Program students and fulfill cur- 
riculum requirements in at least one of the schools. Courses numbered 105 to 179 are open 
to all sophomore, junior, and senior Honors Program students and other qualified students 
on à space-available basis. (Qualified students are those who meet the grade point re 
quirements that students in the Honors Program must maintain at that level.) Courses 


HONORS 


numbered in the 180s are open to all junior and senior Honors Program students, and 


courses in the 190s are senior seminars 


When an Honors course covers the content of a de partmental course, credit is not 
allowed for both. Please check with the Honors Program Offices for a list of course equiv- 
ilents. In most instances applicable Honor ourses may be substituted for program 
requirements; students should consult with their advisor to determine ipplicability. 

\ full description of the University Honors Program is provided in the Honors Program 
Handbook at the Honors Program Offices or through its website http://www. 
jwu.edu/-uhpwww/. The Honors Program website also gives a list f current classes and 


activities of the Honors Program 


15-16 Honors Proseminar (3-3) Staff 
Required for first-year students in the Honors Program, but may be taken by 
others. The central texts and major ideas of Western civilization that form the 
fundamental bases of modern thought. Honr 15: A lent origins of modern 
thought. Honr 16: Development of modern gh recent times 


(Academic year) 
Honors Introduction to Logic (3 
Methods of deductive 


' logic with emphasis on sentential calcu- 


lus. Argument anal f fallacies, legal reasoning, and practical 
applic iion of knowleds | and spring 
28 Honors Statistics (3 Staff 
Statistical reasoning as it relates to public policy, particularly medical, eco- 
nomic, and social policy. Emphasis on the philosophical basis of statistics. 
(Fall and spring) 
33-34 Honors General Chemistry (4—4) 


An accelerated introductory chemistry course that includes spec ial and ad- 


vanced topics. Emphasis on laboratory research. Prerequisite: one year each of 
high school algebra with trigonometry and chemistry with laboratory Laboratory 
fee, $50 per semester Academic year) 

36 Honors Geology (4 Tollo 
An introduction to the fundamental print iples of geology and the geologic 
processes that shape and modify the planet. Field trips provide extensive first- 
hand research experience (Fall, even years) 

+1 Honors Introduction to Sociology (3) Wallace 


An introduction to the field through the writings « e pioneer researchers, in- 
cluding Emile Durkeim, Max Weber, George Herbert Mead, and Karl Marx. 
(Fall) 

12 Honors Sociocultural Anthropology (3 Staff 
An accelerated introduction to the studv of cultures that emphasizes field 
research (Fall 

43 Honors Microeconomics (3) Goldfarb and Staff 
\n introductory microeconomics course that considers both the philosophical 
basis of economics as well as its methods and applications (Fall) 

44 Honors Macroeconomics (3) Bradley and Staff 
in accelerated introductory macroeconomics course that includes the studv of 
special topics (Spring) 

45 Honors Introduction to Comparative Politics (3) 

Methods of finding similarities and differences across political systems related 

to the state, political culture, and other aspects (Fall) 

;3 Honors Topics in Music (3) Youens and Staff 
Special topics of musicology studied with respect to its cultural and historical 
context (Fall) 

59 Honors Introduction to Acting (3) Wade and Staff 
Practical acting skills and the theory underlying method acting. Emphasis on 
the writings of Stanislavsky and his followers (Fall and spring) 

63-64 Honors English Literature (3—3) T. Wallace, Soltan 
A survey of English literature emphasizing modern theory-based criticism. 
Honr 63: From the Middk Ages to the Enlightenment; Honr 64: From the 
Enlightenment to the Modernist period (Academic vear) 

82 Ancient Greek Language and Culture (4—4) Fisher 
An introductory-level study of classical Greek language and culture. Greek 
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grammar, vocabulary, and reading together with readings in English about 


ancient Greek society and culture (Academic year) 


186 HUMANITIES 


92 Business Law: A Comparative International Approach (3) Moersen 
A comparative analysis of business law in the United States and other common 
law countries, as well as countries following other legal traditions. Emphasis on 
international transactions (Spring) 

105 Honors Special Seminar (1) 
Expands upon skills gained in Honr 15-16 and applies them to philosophical 
questions or canonic al text (Fall and spring) 

110 Honors University Symposium (1) Rollberg 
An intensive two-day course that brings together a prominent speaker in a se- 
lected field and University faculty and students for lectures and discussion 


(Fall and spring) 


125 Justice and the Legal System (3) Kasle 
An examination of justice from a legal and philosophical point of view. The 
course will be taught as a law class using the Socratic method (Fall) 

126 Art, Censorship, and the First Amendment (3) Kasle 
An examination of the legal and social issues surrounding freedom of expres- 
sion. The course is taught as a law class using the Socratic method (Fall) 

136 Issues and Innovation in American Education (3) Paley 


An introductory course that explores various spheres in American educational 
thought and practice. Historical, psychologic al, sociological, and pedagogical 


standpoints are considered. (Spring) 

170 Special Topics in Literature and Theatre (3) Staff 
This course examines dramatic texts across historical periods and regional or 
national boundaries. (Spring) 

175 Honors Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Topics are announced in the Schedule of Classes and the Honors Preregistra- 
tion newsletter. (Fall and spring) 


180 Honors Course Conversion (0) 
Requires students to complete additional in-depth course work in a non- 
Honors course. 


182 Honors Internship (1 to 3) Rollberg 
Off-campus internship, usually in the student's major field. Includes regular 
assignments to put the work in a broader context (Fall and spring) 

184 Honors Independent Study (0 to 6) Rollberg 
Independent study conducted in close cooperation with a faculty member 

196 Honors ESIA Senior Seminar (3) East 
This course compares the ways nations conduct their foreign policies on vari- 
ous issues. Fulfills Honors senior thesis requirement. (Spring) 

198 Honors Thesis (3) Rollberg 
A one- or two-semester thesis under faculty guidance. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

199 Senior Seminar (3) Rollberg 
Interdisciplinary approach to the Honors senior thesis requirement. Includes a 
weekly seminar to guide students through the senior thesis process. (Fall 


and spring) 


HUMANITIES 


Humanities Steering Committee 
L. Youens (Coordinator), J. Chaves, R.P. Churchill, D. Khoury, J.-F. Thibault, M. Ticktin, 
D.D. Wallace, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the courses listed here as an interdisci- 
plinary approach to the study of the humanities. Hmn 1 through 5 and 11-12 are designed 
to provide a coherent introduction to Western culture. Hmn 6, 7, and 8 provide intro- 
ductions to the cultures of Asia, Africa, and the Islamic world. With some variations 
among instructors, the courses deal with historical figures and events; creative works of 


art, literature, and music; and systems of philosophy and religious traditions. 


1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) Alcorn, Cook 
Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and Christian 
traditions. Representative readings in drama, epic, historical writings, oratory, 
creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual autobiography 
(Fall and spring) 
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2 Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke (3 Staff 
An examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, and the Enlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Mac hiavelli, Erasmus 


Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes. Milt yn, and Locke 
(Fall and spring) 

) The Enlightenment (3 Ganz 
Primary works representative of 18th-century European and American culture 


examined from thematic and historical perspectives. Music, drama poetry, the 
novel, art, architecture, economics, philos and science are among the sub 
jects included; 18th-century notions of Nature, reason, liberty equality, natural 
law, and the question of human perfectibility Spring 

4 Romanticism and Revolution: The 19th Century (3 Plotz 


Major them 


of European and American art, literature, music, drama, philosophy, and the- 


's of 19th-century culture from 1789 to 1900 in representative works 


ology. The 19th-century resources of Washington—museums, monuments 


collections, concerts, plays—form part of the curriculum (Fall) 
5 The 20th-Century Consciousness (3 Gamber 


Major themes and paradigms of 20th-century civilization as expressed in key 
literary and philosophic texts, visual arts, music, and cultural artifacts. Key 
issues include the meaning of history in the age of two world wars; the Holocaust 

; the decline of Western he- 
gemony; modernism and postmodernism Spring) 

6 Asian Humanities (3) Chaves, Kim-Renaud 
l'he traditional art and literature of the cultures of South Asia (India, Pakistan. 
Sri Lanka, Tibet) and East Asia (China, Korea, Japan). Attention to religious and 
philosophical systems as well as to continuities and changes in modern Asian 
culture (Fall) 

7 African Humanities (3) Blyden 
An introduction to the literature, art, and philosophy of the African continent 


and the crisis of reason; the authority of s len 


in historical, cultural, and geographic contexts. Overview of sc ulpture, rock 
painting, and architecture; the oral tradition and modern literature; traditional 


philosophies and religions. The roles of Islam and Christianity in Africa 


(Fall) 
8 Islamic Humanities (3) Khoury 
Facets of Islamic civilization, including the defining features of the Islamic tra 


dition and the history within which it has unfolded. The diversity within the 
Islamic community is considered, especially in its encounter with modernity 
(5pring) 

11-12 Roots of the Western Tradition (3-3) Ticktin 
A two-semester, in-depth expansion upon the content of Hmn 1. For students 
in the "Roots" Residential Program only. Hmn 12 is taken in conjunction with 
Engl 100 (Academic year 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


University Professor J.N. Rosenau 

Professors G.M. Adams (Practice), C.J. Allen, H.G. Askari, M.A. Atkin, W.H. Becker 
E. Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier, M.D. Bradley, N.J. Brown, J. Chaves, J.J. Cordes, H.J. Davis. 
C.J. Deering, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, H.B. Feigenbaum, D. Gow (Practice), H Harding, 
J. Henig, G. Kaminsky, D.K. Kennedy, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., Y.K. Kim-Renaud, P.F Klarén, 
J. Kuipers, P. Lauter, J.M Logsdon, G. Ludlow, J. Manheim, C. McClintock, J. Millar, 
B.D. Miller, H.R. Nau, J. Pelzman, J.M. Post (Practice), P. Reddaway, B. Reich, W. Reich. 
L.P. Ribuffo, R. Rodriguez-Garcia, H.M. Sachar, D. Shambaugh, S.C. Smith, M. Sodaro 
R.H. Spector, R. Steinhardt, J.-F. Thibault, R. Thornton, S. Wolchik, A.M. Yezer 

Associate Professors H.L. Agnew, D. Avant, A. Bowie, R.W. Click, B.J. Dickson, M 
Finnemore, J. Goldgeier, M. Gonglewski, D.A. Grier, R. Grinker, S. Hamano, J. Hershberg, 
D. Khoury, J.H. Lebovic, D.L. Lee, S. Livingston, E.A. McCord, M.M. Mochizuki, M.O 
Moore, M. Price, J.A. Quiroga, S. Rehman, R. Robin, F. Robles, P. Rollberg, R.W. Rycroft, 
S. Sell, S. Suranovic, H.J. Teegan, N.S. Vonortas, G.C.Y. Wang, W. Waters, R. Weiner, 
H. Wolf 

Assistant Professors H. Abugideiri, R.A. Carruth, E. Chako, D. Dassa Kaye, D. Fuller, 

H.M. Harrison, K.W. Larsen, S. McHale, A. Prakash, J. Ryfa, J.M. Smith, M.B. Stein, J.H 

Williams, L. Willnat, D. Yang, A. Zimmerman 


188 INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Adjunct Professors R. Butterworth, J. Hardt, J. Kilpatrick, S Johnson, L. Kjonnerod 
(Practice), B. Powers (Practice) R. Sutter 

Adjunct Associate Professor K. Thachuk 

Adjunct Assistant Professors K. Lord, K. Healy 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the field of international affairs. The program provides 
students with a broad background in the general areas of international affairs as well as 


a solid liberal arts education focusing on an understanding of major historical and 


contemporary issues in international affairs 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in international affairs—The following requirements 
must be fulfilled 

1. The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
Affairs. 

2. Required courses for the major—Econ 181-82; one course selected from Hist 137, 
138, 182; one course selected from Hist 101, 136, 157, 183; one course selected from PS« 
139, 140, 142, 144, 146, 149; one "global issues" course; and 6 credits of a modern foreign 
language at the third-year level of proficiency. Students must take a resear h methods 
course to be chosen from among Anth 117; Geog 105; PSc 101; Soc 101, 111, 112; Stat 51 
53, 105, 111, 112, 129 

3. Concentration—The Elliott School offers a large number of global issues and re 
gional concentrations toward the major in international affairs. Each student chooses 15 
credit hours of additional course work in one of the following concentrations. Global is 
sues: international politics; international economics; comparative political, economic, 
and social systems; international development; contemporary cultures and societies; con 
flict and security; global public health; international environmental resources; interna 
tional media and communications. Regional: Africa, Asia, Europe, and Eurasia, Latin 
America, Middle East. The Elliott School maintains lists of courses that may be applied 
toward each of these concentrations. In addition to the courses that appear on these lists, 
Topics courses and 700 Series courses may be included as part of the required 15 credit 
hours if approved by the advisor. 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg 
ulations, a candidate for Special Honors in international affairs must have attained a 3.4 
grade-point average overall and complete either an Elliott School or Honors senior semi- 
nar, or an Honors senior thesis or a major independent study research project approved 
by the program director. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior to the beginning 
of the senior year 


The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designation. All other 
courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department designation 


5 Introduction to International Affairs: A Washington Perspective (4) Staff 
A required course for Elliott School freshmen. IAff 5 covers the same academic 
content as PSc 3, while additionally integrating material designed to orient stu- 
dents to the University, the city of Washington, and the study of international 
affairs. Open only to first-year students in the Elliott School (Fall and spring) 

90 Latin America: Problems and Promise (3) Klarén, Price, Quiroga 
An interdisciplinary course in Latin American studies designed to introduce 


undergraduates to the diverse, rich, and complex history, politics, economy, 


culture, and society of Latin America. (Fall) 

91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) McCord, McHale, Yang 
An interdisciplinary course offering a comprehensive and integrated intro 
duction to the civilization and present problems of East Asia (Spring) 

92 Russia and Eastern Europe: An Introduction (3) Reddaway 


A multidisciplinary introduction to the lands and cultures of the former Soviet 
Union and Central and Eastern Europe. The main emphasis is on history and 
politics, with attention also given to economics, trade, geography, military 


matters, literature, and the media. (Fall) 

93 Africa: Problems and Prospects (3) Staff 
Aspects of the environment, culture, and politics as they affect the present and 
anticipated future of Africa (Spring) 

190 Special Topics (3) Staff 


International affairs issues of a current or topical nature. Topics announced in 
the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


189 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


195 Internship (0 to 3) Staff 
Internships in public, private, and nonprofit organizations concerned with 
international affairs. Admission by permission of instructor and Elliott School 
Office of Student Services 

198 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3 Staff 
For upper-division students only. Written permission of instructor required. 
May be repeated for credit with permission of the dean | 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


Professors G.P. Lauter, Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari, F. Robles R. Weiner (Chair) 
Associate Professors S.S. Rehman, J. Yang, H.J. Teegen, R.W. Click, J. Ferrer (Research) 
Assistant Professors J.W Spencer, P. Dastidar, L.A. Riddle, J.J. Forrer (Resear h) 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to 


the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 


160 Introduction to International Business (3) Spencer, Dastidar, Riddle 
he international business environment, including social, « ultural, political, 
technological, and institutional domains. Multinational corporation strategic 
imperatives and organizational challenges, including financial, marketing, 
human resources, and other aspects of management Prerequisite: Econ 11-12. 
(Fall and spring) 

166 International Marketing Management (3) Robles, Riddle 
Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing opportu- 
nities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, and promotion 
program development in dynamic world markets and global environment. 
Prerequisite: BAdm 110 (Fall and spring 

168 Foreign Market Analysis (3) Robles, Teegen 
Project course involving global market research for target market selection, mar- 


ket entry strategy and in-country marketing plan development and financial 


implications of recommended global marketing strategy. Focus on consulting 
process as ancillary component. Prerequisite: IBus 160, 166 
171 International Business Finance (3) Rehman, Yang, Click 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence on c orpo- 
rate financial management of international operations Prerequisite: BAdm 115. 
(Fall and spring) 
International Banking (3 Rehman, Schumacher 
Theory and practice of international banking; analysis of international com- 
mercial and investment banking from a management perspective; subjects in- 
clude current international monetary and financial environment, money and 
roblems of international banking from a manage- 


MI 


capital markets, and topical [ 
ment perspective. Prerequisite: IBus 171 

175 International Monetary and Financial Issues (3) Rehman, Yang, Dastidar 
International macro and micro issues of money, banking, and finance examined 
from a management perspective. Topics include international monetary 
systems, Eurocurrency markets, LDC debt crises, role of the IMF and the World 


Bank, and development banking issues. Prerequisite: IBus 171 or permission of | 


instructor | 


190 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 
199 Independent Study (arr.) | 


Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
once for credit (Fall and spring) 


ITALIAN 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


JAPANESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


JOURNALISM 


See Media and Public Affairs. 


190 JUDAIC STUDIES 


JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies 
M.E. Saperstein (Director), E. Cline, P. Duff, R. Eisen, Y foses, J.A. Plotz, B. Reich, 
W. Reich, H.M. Sachar, M. Ticktin 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in 
Judaic studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program is intended for 
students who wish to investigate the history, language, literature religious and 
philosophical thought, and political and social experience of the Jewish people from 
the perspective of several academic disciplines. (Students who wish to concentrate on 
the religious aspects of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious traditions of 
the world may prefer to elect a major in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see 


Religion].) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
2. Required courses for the major (43 « redit hours) 
(a) Hebr 1-2, 3-4; Hist 113 or 114 or 115; Hist 158; Rel 9 or Hist 108; Rel 106 or 
107; PSc 176 or 179 
(b) Two courses in literature; may be in Hebrew, including Hebr 103, 104, 120-21, 
or in translation, including Clas 100, 101, 102 
(c) Two courses selected from the list below; substitutions are permitted with the 
approval of an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies 


Minor in Judaic studies—Required: Hebr 1-2 and a minimum of 12 credit hours, cho 
sen in consultation with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies, from 
the courses listed below. (Of the 12 credit hours, at least 6 must be taken at GW and at 
least 6 must be in courses other than Hebrew language study.) 


Students who have studied abroad should verify the residence requirements of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Anth 188 Archaeology of Israel and Neighboring Lands 
Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives 
Clas 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Clas 185-86 Directed Reading 
Engl 188 Jewish American Writing 
Hebr1-2 Beginning Hebrew 
Hebr3-4 Intermediate Hebrew 
Hebr 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
Hebr 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Hebr 106 The Israeli Media 
Hebr 120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature 
Ydsh 1-2 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation 
Hist 108 History of Ancient Israel 
Hist 113 History of the Jews in Christian Europe to the 18th Century 
Hist 114 History of the Jews in Islamic Lands 
Hist 115 Messianic Movements and Ideas in Jewish History 
Hist 158 Modern Jewish History 
Hist 159 The Holocaust 
Hist 161 Jewish Historical Writing 
Hist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 
PSc176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
PSc179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 
Rel9 Bible: Hebrew Scriptures 
Rel 103 The Prophets 
Rel 106 Judaism 
Rel 107 Rabbinic Thought and Literature 
Rel112 Jewish Mysticism 
Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 
Rel115 Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period 
Rel 116 Modern Jewish Thought 
Rel 123 Issues in Jewish Ethics 


LIBERAL ARTS 


Rel 134 The Holocaust in Theology and Literature 
Rel 174 American Judaism 
KOREAN 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN 


See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: J. Ferrer (Director), C.J. Allen, A. Balkansky P.F. Klarén, C. McClintock, 
M. Price, J. Quiroga 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidis iplinary program leading to 
a Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies—The following requirements 
must be fulfilled 

1. The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
Affairs 

2. Required courses for the major—IAff 90; Hist 162, 163, 164, 165; Econ 185; PSc 183, 
184; Geog 161; any one of Anth 170, 172, 186; one course in Spanish-American literature 
chosen from Span 55, 56, or 133-34 

3. Six credit hours of related course work must be taken in anthropology, art history, 
economics, geography and regional science, history, international affairs, political sci- 
ence, and/or Hispanic literature 

4. Completion of third-year-level language study in Spanish (5pan 10) or another 
approved foreign language 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under l niversity Reg- 
ulations, a candidate for Special Honors in Latin American studies must have attained a 
3.4 grade-point average overall and complete either an Elliott School or Honors senior 
seminar, or an Honors senior thesis or a major independent study research project ap- 
proved by the program director. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior to the 
beginning of the senior year 


Students should consult the program guidelines available from the Elliott School for 
courses pertinent to Latin American studies. Students should consult the program direc- 
tor concerning certain Special Topics or Selected Topics courses that may also be part of 
this program 


LIBERAL ARTS 
Advisor H. Yeide 


Bachelor of Arts: Program in the Liberal Arts—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


2. Writing—6 credit hours from Engl 9 or 10, 11, 14-15, 100, 101, 111, and/or creative 
Writing courses 

3. Quantitative and Logical Reasoning—6 credit hours (see Category 2 under 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences General Curriculum Requirements) 

4. Natural Sciences -12 credit hours selected from two of the following fields: 
biology (ine luding biological anthropology), chemistry, geology, and physics (inc luding 
astronomy). 

5. Social and Behavioral Sciences—12 credit hours: (a) 6 hours selected from anthro- 
pology (except biological anthropology), geography, psychology, and/or sociology; and (b) 
either 6 hours of economics or 6 hours of political science 

6. The Arts—3 credit hours selected from fine arts, creative writing, dance perfor- 
mance, electronic media performance, applied music (jazz performance, a single instru- 
ment, or a single ensemble), and theatre performance. A creative writing course may count 
for either this requirement or the Writing requirement but not both 

7. Literature—12 credit hours of which 6 hours are a survey or sequence in English 
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literature (e.g., Engl 51-52, 71-72, 73-74, 91-92, 127-28) and 6 hours are selected from 


i 
' 


192 MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


literature courses (in either a natural language or translation) offered by the Departments 
of Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures, East Asian Languages and Literatures 
Religion, Romance Languages and Literatures, and German and Slav Language and Lit 
eratures, or offered through the Honors program. Some courses may count for either this 
requirement o1 the Humanities requirement but not both 

8. Humanities—15 credit hours: (a) 6 hours selected from American studies, history 
and/or women's studies; (b) 6 hours selected from classics, humanities, philosophy, reli 
gion, or honors (with approval of the advisor); (c) 3 hours selected from art history, musi 
(Mus 7, 8, 101-2, 103-4), or theatre and dance (TrDa 45, 46, 145—46) 

9. Foreign Language—6 credit hours beyond the second-year sequence 

10. A minimum of 36 credit hours must be taken in approved 100-level liberal arts 
courses (with a grade of C— or better) 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg 
ulations, in order to be considered for graduation with special honors, a student must 
maintain a cumulative 3.5 grade-point average in all courses taken at GW and earn an A 
in at least six of the 12 required 100-level liberal arts courses 


Because this program allows considerable flexibility, a student should consult the 
advisor frequently to ensure that requirements are being addressed and that the planned 
program best meets the student's evolving interests and needs. The major in Liberal Arts 
may be combined with a second major. See Interdisciplinary Programs under Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences for a general description of this program 


LINGUISTICS 
Committee on Linguistics 


B. Tyndall (Chair), L. Bland, G.R. Bozzini, J.K Donaldson, S. Hamano, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, 
J. Kuipers, R.M. Robin, G. Song 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program in lin 
guistics. The purpose of the program is to provide a systematic treatment of the central 
issues in linguistics through courses taught under the auspices of the program and through 
other departments in Columbian College. 


Minor in linguistics—15 credit hours of courses in linguistics, including Ling 101 and 


four courses from the following groups. Psycholinguistics—Ling 102. Applied Linguis 
tics—Chin 123-24; SpHr 130, 131. Biological Foundations of Language—SpHr 102, 103 
Sociolinguistics—Anth 161, 162; Phil 214 (with permission of instructor). Academic ad 
vising about the minor in linguistics is available from any member of the Committee on 
Linguistics. 


101 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3) Tyndall and Staff 
Development of a fundamental understanding of the nature of language and its 
components, including phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, and prag- 
matics. Discussion of major approaches, principles, and concerns in the field of 
linguistics. Same as Anth 168. (Spring) 

102 Psycholinguistics (3) l'yndall and Staff 
Language as species-specific property of the human mind. Psychological 
processes involved in the encoding and decoding of language; first and second 
language acquisition and bilingualism. Same as Anth 163 Spring) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


Professors J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F. Lobuts, Jr., E.K 
Winslow (Chair), J.H. Carson, P.W. Wirtz, E.J. Cherian, J.H. Perry, P.K. Bagchi, J.P. 
Coyne, R. Soyer, M.J. Granger, E. Jaques (Research) 

Associate Professors T.J. Nagy, R.G. Donnelly, P.M. Swiercz, D.J. Cohen, D.L. Zalkind, 
W.H. Money, J. Artz, L. Williams, S.Y. Prasad, J. Bailey, M.M. Tarimcilar, E.G 
Carayannis, P. McHugh, S. Kanungo 

Assistant Professors C. Goldberg, J. Feinstein, F.T. Anbari, D.F. Cioffi, S Dasgupta, Y.H 
Kwak, R.A. Lumley, T.H. Rosen, S. Serich, P. Weiss, J.F. Sencindiver, M.C. Aniebonam, 
M.M. Hammad, V. Owei 

Instructors E. Hahn, N. McGarry 

Adjunct Associate Professors C.K. Carlson, C.N. Toftoy 


Fundamentals of Behavioral Science 
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117 Labor Relations, Negotiation, and Conflict Resolution (3 McHugh 
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and their business applications are emphasized. Prerequisite: BAdm 54 or 64 
(Spring) 

190 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
peated once for credit 

192 Small-Business Management (3 l'oftoy 
Theory and practice of small-business management. Focus on effective man- 
agement of small firms, essentials of planning an l organizing the firm, financi il 


purchase 


and administrative controls 


of an ongoing firm, f 


spring) 


194 MARKETING 


193 New Venture Tactical Planning (3) l'oftoy, Carayannis 
Development of a comprehensive business plan based on a feasibility study. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 192 (Fall) 

194 Product Development and Venturing (3) l'oftoy, Carayannis 
Students form entrepreneur teams to develop new products. Prerequisite: Mgt 
192 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

199 Independent Study (3) Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 

! once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 
MARKETING 


Professors S.F. Divita (Chair), R.F. Dyer, P.A. Rau, R.S. Achrol, L.M. Maddox 
Associate Professors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, S.S. Hassan 
Assistant Professor A.K. Smith 


| See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 


I Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 110 is prerequisite to all courses in the Marketing 
Department 

i f 

M 142 Consumer Behavior (3) Hassan and Staff 
l Social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing the behavior of con- 
] sumers. Models of buyer behavior, consumption patterns, market segmentation, 
| attitude formation and change, brand loyalty, adoption of innovations, and store 
| choice decisions. Marketing management and public policy implications of 

! consumer research. (Fall and spring) 

ME 143 Marketing Research (3) Rau and Staff 
l Basic methods and techniques of market research. Designing a marketing 
l research project: research questions, secondary and syndicated data, primary 
| data collection approaches, data analysis and report presentation. Focus group 
| interviews, questionnaire construction, statistic al software packages. Prerequi 
site: BAdm 54, Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 
148 Advertising (3) Maddox 
li | Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, message 
| appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effectiveness. Current 
i criticism and regulation of the advertising function. Other major marketing 
! communication tools, including personal selling and sales promotion. Prereq 
ij uisite: Mktg 142. (Fall) 
|| 149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns (3) Maddox 
Participation in the National Student Advertising Competition. Research, media 
| planning, copywriting, layout/design. Travel to competition site. Prerequisite: 
ma BAdm 110 and permission of instructor; corequisite: Mktg 199. (Spring) 
M 150 Salesmanship and Sales Management (3) Staff 
|| Development of personal selling and presentation skills; examination of types 
| | of selling situations. Organization of sales department, sales planning and fore- 
| casting, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of 
M distribution costs. (Fall and spring) 
| 152 Retailing Management (3) Staff 
mam A study of retailing management and strategy covering the current environment 
N of retailing, retail market and financial analysis, store location and design, in- 
|] ventory management, and non-store and service retailing. Industry executive 
| i and student presentations and case analyses. (Fall) 

i f 159 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes, Rau, Jacobina 
1 | The capstone seminar for marketing majors. Analytical integration of material 
14 covered in previous marketing courses Marketing strategy literature, financial 

| dimensions of marketing decisions, and comprehensive cases. Prerequisite: 
|] Mktg 142, 143, 150, and one additional marketing major field course. (Fall 
| and spring) 
| 190 Special Topics (3) Staff 


Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods. 

199 Independent Study (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


i 


MATHEMATICS 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors I. Katz, H.D. Junghenn, I.I. Glick, M.M Gupta, E.A. Robinson, F.E. Baginski, 
D.H. Ullman (Chair), J. Przvtvcki 

Associate Professors V. Harizanov, K.G. Hockett, M. Moses J. Bonin, Y. Rong, W. Schmitt 

Assistant Professors D. Ivansic, L. Abrams, S. Faridi, L. Kalikow 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in mathematics—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Math 21 or 31, and Math 32 and 33 
3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 27 additional credit hours of 

approved 100-level courses in mathematics, including Math 121. 124, 139, 140, and 
either Math 122 or 125 

Bachelor of Science with a major in applied mathe 
must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses—Math 21 or 31, and Math 32 and 33 


matics—The following requirements 


3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 27 additional credit hours of 
approved 100-level courses in mathematics, including Math 124, 139, 142. 143, and 
either Math 153 or 157 

4 Required courses in a related area—12 additional credit hours. to be selected in 
consultation with a departmental advisor, from a related area such as statistic s, computer 
science, physics, engineering, chemistry, biology, economics, or applied science. At 
least 6 of these hours must be chosen from courses at the 100 level or higher. 


Special Honors—To graduate with Special Honors, a student must meet the general 
requirements stated under University Regulations; maintain a grade-point average of at 
least 3.5 in mathematics courses; enroll in 3 credit hours of Math 195 in addition to the 
24 credit hours of required courses in the major; and present an oral defense of a senior 
thesis prepared for Math 195 


Minor in mathematics—18 hours in mathematics courses, of which at least 12 are at the 
100 level or higher, chosen in consultation with a departmental advisor 


With permission, graduate courses in the department mav be taken for credit toward 
g 
an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course listings. 


Note: Math 21, 31, and 52 are related in their subject matter, and credit for onlv one of 
the three may be applied toward a degree. Some courses require a placement examination 
in lieu of à course prerequisite. This examination is offered by arrangement with the 
Department of Mathematics 


3 College Algebra (3) Staff 
Equations and inequalities, functions and graphs, polynomial and rational func- 
tions, exponential and logarithmic functions, systems of equations. Prerequisite: 
the placement examination 


6 Trigonometry (3) Staff 
Right triangles, trigonometric functions and their graphs. Trigonometric identi- 
ties. Polar coordinates. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examination. 
(Offered via distance education onlv) 

9 Mathematical Ideas I (3) Staff 


Prime numbers, the fundamental theorem of arithmetic, rational and irrational 
numbers. Infinite sets and cardinal numbers. 

10 Mathematical Ideas II (3) Staff 
Axiom systems, probability, elementary graph theory, map coloring, Euler's 
formula 

20-21 Calculus with Precalculus I-II (3-3) Staff 
An introduction to single-variable calculus (differentiation and integration of 
algebraic and trigonometric functions with applications), with the concepts and 
techniques of precalculus developed as needed. Prerequisite to Math 20: Math 
3 or the placement examination or a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in math- 
ematics; Math 20 is prerequisite to Math 21. 

30 Precalculus (3) Staff 

Equations, inequalities, and functions. Properties of polynomial, trigonometric, 

logarithmic, and exponential functions. Prerequisite: the placement examina- 


102 


103 


106 


120 


tion or a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in mathematics, (Offered via dis- 
tance education only) 
Single-Variable Calculus I (3 Staff 


1 continuity. Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigono 


Limits à 


metric functions with applications. Prerequisite: Math 6 or 30 or the placement 


examination or a score of 720 or above on the SAT II in mathematics 


Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Staff 
The calculus of exponential and logarithmic functions. L'Hopital's rule. Tech 
niques of integration. Infinite series and Taylor series. Polar coordinates. Pre 


requisite: Math 21 or 31 

Multivariable Calculus (3 Staff 
Partial derivatives and multiple integrals. Vector-valued functions. Topics in 
vector calculus, including line and surface integrals and the theorems of Gauss, 


Green, and Stokes. Prerequisite: Math 32 


Finite Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences (3) Staff 
Systems of linear equations, matrix algebra, linear programming, probability 
theory, and mathematics of finance. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement 


examination or a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in mathematics 


Calculus for the Social and Management Sciences (3 Staff 
Differential and integral calculus of functions of one variable; applications to 


business and economics. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examination or 
a score of 560 or above on the SAT II in mathematics 

Introductory Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor May be repeated for credit 
Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Harizanov, Moses 


Svmbolic logic as a precise formalization of deductive thought. Logical correct 
ness of reasoning. Formal languages, interpretations, and truth. Propositional 
logic and first-order quantifier logic suited to deductions encountered in math- 
ematics. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 

Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Harizanov, Moses 
Cantor's theory of sets. Russell's paradox. Axiomatization of set theory as a 
framework for a contradiction-free mathematics. Finite, countable, and un 
countable sets; ordinal and cardinal numbers; the axiom of choice. Prerequisite 
Math 32 or permission of instructor 

Computability Theory (3) Harizanov, Moses 
The unlimited register machine as a model of an idealized computer. Com 


putable functions, Church's thesis. Effective enumerability. Unsolvability of the 


halting problem and other theoretical limitations on what computers can do 


Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor 
Introduction to Topology (3) Przytycki, Rong 


Metric spaces: completeness, compactness, continuity. Topological spaces: con 


tinuity, | 


ises, subbases, separation axioms, compactness local « ompactness, 
connectedness, product and quotient spaces. Prerequisite: Math 139 or permis- 
sion of instructor 

Introduction to Combinatorics (3) Bonin, Ullman, Schmitt 
Introduction to combinatorial enumeration and partially ordered sets. Basic 
counting techniques, inclusion-exclusion principle, recurrence relations, gen 


f 


erating functions, pigeonhole principle, bijective correspondences, and appli- 


itions to computer science, optimization, and coding theory. Prerequisite 


Ce | 
Math 32 

Elementary Number Theory (3) Bonin, Katz 
Divisibility of integers, prime numbers, greatest common divisor, the Euclidean 


algorithm, congruence, the Chinese remainder theorem, number theoretic func- 
tions, Móbius inversion, Euler's phi function, primitive roots and indices, and 
applications to cryptography and primality testing. Prerequisite: the placement 
examination 

Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) Abrams, Katz, Faridi 
Study of groups and associated concepts, including Lagrange's theorem, Cayley's 
theorem, the fundamental theorem of homomorphisms, and applications to 


1 


counting. Prerequisite: Math 32 and 124 or permission of instructor 

2 Introduction to Abstract Algebra II (3 Abrams, Katz, Faridi 
Study of rings, through maximal and prime ideals, and the study of fields, 
through Galois theory. Prerequisite: Math 121 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Staff 
Vector spaces, rank, 
eigenvalues, and diagonalization. Applications to geometry and ordinarv dif- 


Linear equat ns matrices, inverses, 


ferential equations. Prerequisite: Math 21 or 31, or 51 and 52. oi permission of 
instructor 

125 Linear Algebra (3 Abrams, Katz, Faridi 
l'heory of vector spaces, linear transformatior id matrice Quadratic and 
bilinear forms, spectral decomposition, similarity erequisite: Matl i 

132 Introduction to Graph Theory Bonin, Ullman 
Fundamental concepts, techniques, and results of graph theory including ap- 
plications to operations rese ( iter science, chemistry, and the social 
sciences. Topics include trees, connectivity, traversability, matchings, cover 
ings, colorability planarity, networks, and Polya enumeratior Prerequisite 
Math 21 or 31 

35 Projective Geometry (3 Bonin, Katz 
Projective spaces, projectivities, conics, pairs and pencils of conics, finite 
planes, coordinates oll it 1, Desargue in planes Prerequisite fath 120 
or 121 or permission of the instructor 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Hockett, Junghenn, Ullman 
i rigorous study of differentiatior in, and convergence. Topics 
include sequences and series, continu lifferentiability of real-valued 
functions of a real variable, the Riemann integral, sequences of functions, and 


power series. Prerequisite: Math 33 
140 Advanced Calculus II (3 Hockett, Junghenn, Ullman 


Continuation of Math 139. Topics ide: topology otf R^, derivatives of func- 


tions of several variables, inverse and i ultiple in- 


tegrals, generalized Stokes's theorem. Prerequisite: Math 124 and 139 
142 Ordinary Differential Equations (3 Hockett, Robinson 


A first course in ordinary differential equations with an emphasis on mathe- 


matical modeling: solution curves, direction fields, e and uniqueness, 


approximate solutions, first and second order linear 


ms, lines 


systems, 


phase portraits, and Laplace transforms. Prerequisite: Math 33 and 124 or per- 
mission Of instructor 

Partial Differential Equations (3) Baginski, Gupta 
\ first course in partial differential equations: Fourier series and separation of 


os 


variables, vibrations of a string, Sturm-Liouville problems, series solutions, 


linear partial differentia 


Bessel's equation equations, wave and heat equa- 
tions, separation of variables. Prerequisite: Math 33 and 124 or permission of 


instructor 


148 Differential Geometry (3) Baginski, Robinson 
Curves in space, regular faces, tensors, fundamental forms of a surface. 
Gauss-Bonnet theory, minimal surface Ihe geometry of the Gauss map. 
Prerequisite: Math 140 or permission of instructor 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) i Gupta 


Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices Direct a rative meth- 
ods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of nonlinear 
equations. Interpolation and approximate representation of functions, splines. 
Prerequisite: Math 33 or 124 and some know i 
157 Introduction to Complex Variables (3 Junghenn 
Analytic functions and power series. Contour integration and the calculus of 


ige of computer programming. 


residues. Conformal mapping Physical aj plications Prerequisite Math 139 or 
permission of instructor 


170 Computational Complexity (3 Harizan v, Moses 
Deterministic and nondeterministic Turing machines. Partial recursive func- 
tions and the Church- Turing thesis. 1 ndecidable problems. 5pace and time 
complexity measures. Gap, speed-up, and union theorems. Decidable but in- 
tractable problems. The traveling salesman problem and ier NP-complete 
problems. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instruct 

181 Seminar: Topics in Mathematics (3) Staff 


Each offering of this course focuses on a particular aspect of mathematics. Past 
topics have included computational mathematics, fractals; network flows and 


combinatorial optimization; information theory and coding theory; dynamical 


| 
| 
I 
} 


198 MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 


systems; queuing theory. May be repeated for credit with permission. Prerequi- 
site: Math 124 and 139 or permission of instructor 

191 Special Topics (arr.) 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 

195 Reading and Research (arr.) 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to mathematics and 
applied mathematics majors with demonstrated capability. Prior approval of 
instructor required. May be repeated for credit 


MECHANICAL AND AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 


Professors H. Liebowitz, M.K. Myers (Chair), R.E. Kaufman, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides, 
D.L. Jones, C.A. Garris, J.D.-Y. Lee, R.H. Tolson, R. Sandusky, T. Tong, I.H. Shames 
(Visiting), P.A. Cooper (Resear h) 

Associate Professors C. Mavriplis, Y.-L. Shen, A.D. Cutler 

Assistant Professor R. Mittal 

Adjunct Professors B.W. Hannah, P. Matic 

Professorial Lecturers J.A. Sprague, C.R. Hauer, S.M. Joshi, J. Juang, I. Raju, J.W. Edwards, 
G.C. Everstine, A.R. Johnson, J. Sobieski 

Associate Professorial Lecturers T.K. O'Brien, A. Auslander, J.K. Soldner 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the programs of study leading 
to the Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering). 


1-2 Introduction to Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering (1—1) JStaff 
Introduction to careers in mechanical and aerospace engineering and the nec- 
essary educational program. Development of teamworking and problem-solving 
skills for solution of mechanical and aerospace design problems. Experience 
with both analytical and design problems and correlations between academic 
skills and the mechanical and aerospace engineering professions. Participation 
in national and regional student competition (Academic year) 

4 Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) Jones, Shen, and Staff 
Introduction to technical drawing, including use of instruments, lettering, geo- 
metric construction, sketching, orthographic projection, section and auxiliary 
views, dimensioning, pictorial drawing, and intersections and developments. 
Introduction to computer graphics, including topics covered in manual draw- 
ing, and computer-aided drafting. (Fall and spring) 

117 Engineering Computations (3) Mavriplis and Staff 
Numerical methods for engineering applications. Methods for solving systems 
of linear equations, root finding, curve fitting, and data approximation. Numer- 
ical differentiation and integration and numerical solution of differential equa- 
tions. Computer applications. Prerequisite: CSci 49 or 50. (Spring) 

120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) Jones and Staff 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and simula- 
tion. Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of measuring 
instruments and sensors. Fundamentals of digital data acquisition and use of 
computer-based data systems. Strain gages, oscilloscopes, transducers, and 
computerized data systems. Prerequisite: MAE 117. (Spring) 

126 Fluid Mechanics (3) Garris, Mavriplis, Shames 
Fluid properties, fluid statics, integral and differential formulations of conser- 
vation of mass, momentum, and energy. Bernoulli's equation. Dimensional 
analysis and similitude. Inviscid flow. Viscous flow. Experimental and com- 
putational methods in fluid mechanics. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 

131 Thermodynamics (3) Staff 
Fundamentals of equilibrium thermodynamics; Zeroth, First, and Second Laws. 
Work, heat, internal energy, enthalpy, thermodynamic potential functions; heat 
transfer mechanisms, phase diagrams, equations of state and property tables, 
power systems, refrigeration, heat pump systems. Reversible and irreversible 
processes, Carnot cycle, entropy, exergy. Prerequisite: Phys 21. (Spring) 

134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) Garris, Lee 
Natural frequencies, free vibration, forced vibration. Unbalance, whirling, vibra- 
tion isolation. Measuring techniques and application of computers in vibration 
analysis. Multiple degrees of freedom. Dynamic vibration absorbers. Shock and 
transient vibration. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Spring) 


145 Orbital Mechanics and Spacecraft Dynamics (3 l'olson 
Coordinate systems and transformations, rocket equation, two-body problem, 
orbit transfers, orbit perturbations, attitude dynamics and stability of symmet 
ric spacecraft, environmental and control torques Fall) 

149 Thermal Systems Design (3) Staff 
Completion of a thermal systems design project that requires integration of en 
gineering science, economics, reliability, safety, ethics professional responsi 
bility, and social considerations. Development and use of design methodology, 
optimization, feasibility considerations, detailed system des: riptions, and pre 
sentation of results. Prerequisite: MAE 187 Fall) 


2 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) Garris and Staff 
Project-oriented course. Simulates working environment of professional engi- 
neers. Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest; student is expected to 
design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use of instrumentation and 
computing facilities. Project proposal, progress reports, final report, and peri- 


odic oral presentations required. Prerequisite: MAE 120 Spring) 

155 Aerodynamics (3) Myers, Garris 
Subsonic and supersonic aerodynamics: potential flow, lift and form drag, 
viscous effects, compressible flow. Prerequisite: MAE 126 (Spring) 

157 Aerodynamics Laboratory (1) Staff 
Subsonic and supersonic wind tunnel experiments and simulations (Fall) 

162 Aerospace Structures (3 Staff 


Basic structural theory of lightweight aerospace structures Development of 
shear and bending moment diagrams and stresses. Analysis of typical mono- 
coque structures. External airloads and their distribution. Mechanical proper- 
ties of metal and advanced composite structures. Design of members in tension, 
bending or torsion, and design of webs in shear Spring) 

163 Airplane Performance (3) Staff 
Lift and drag estimation methods. Airplane performance measures, such as 
range and endurance, turning flight, specific excess power and acceleration, 
takeoff and landing performance. Longitudinal and lateral-direction static and 
dynamic stability. Control surface effectiveness (Fall) 

166 Materials Engineering (2) Gilmore, Haque 
Mechanical properties, plastic deformation dislocation theory, yielding, 
strengthening mechanisms, microstructure and properties, heat treatment of 
steel, composites, amorphous materials, viscoelastic deformation, creep, frac- 
ture, fatigue, fatigue crack propagation. Prerequisite: ApSc 130; concurrent reg- 


istration: CE 120. Same as CE 166 (Fall 

167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) Gilmore, Haque 
Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces in 
ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials. Study 
of tension, compression, bending, impact, and shear failures. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: MAE 166. Same as CE 167 (Fall) 

182 Electromechanical Control System Design (3) Lee 
Application of control theory to the design of electromechanical systems. Trans- 
ducers, valves, and other control components. Mathematical models of open- 
and closed-loop electromechanical systems. Root locus and frequency response 
methods; application to the synthesis of feedback systems by both manual and 
computer-aided techniques. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; MAE 117, 134 (Fall) 

187 Heat Transfer (3) Staff 


Steady- and unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Analytical and numeri- 
cal solution methods. Convective heat transfer, boundary-layer approach, anal- 
ogy between heat and momentum transfer. Thermal radiation; fundamental 
concepts and laws. Heat-exchanger design. Prerequisite: MAE 126, 131. (Spring) 

190 Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) Kaufman and Staff 
Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms Displacements, velocities, and 
accelerations in linkage, cam, and gear systems by analytical, graphical, and 
computer methods. Synthesis of linkages to meet prescribed performance 
requirements. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 

191 Mechanical Design (3) Kaufman and Staff 
Integration of knowledge of strength of materials in a design context. Stresses 
and deflections in engineering structures. Theories of failure. Introduction to 

the design of mechanical components, such as fasteners, shafts, springs. Intro- 
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duction to the use of computers in me nical engineering design. Prerequisite 
CE 120, MAE 11 pring 
192 Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) Shen and Staff 
introduction to manulacturing techniques tor metals, polymers, ceramic ind 
) € Relationships between properties of materials and techniques for 
processing them. Process selection, design, control, and integration. Computer 
ntegrated manufacturing, robot ind ly automation. Pre requisite 
unior statu permission of instructor (Fall 
193 Engineering Systems Design (3 Kaufman and Staff 
Creativ ngineering design, problem definition, and concept generation. Ds 
f journ | roller element bearings, fasteners and permanent joints, and 
prit Design project incorporating design selection, and optimization. Proj 
ect presentation using graphical and computer resources. Prerequisite: MAE 191 
195 Computer-Aided Engineering of Mechanical Systems (3) Jones and Staff 
resentation of the major elem $ computer-aided engineering system 
graph fi lement analysis and design optimization 
Consideration of economics, safety, and reliability factors. Prerequisite: MAE 193 
f irrent registration: MAE 196 Spring 
96 Computer-Aided Engineering Laboratory (1 Jones and Staff 
Instructi ind hands-on applic ations of ci mpute r-aided engineering systems 
to the design, analysis, and optimization of mechanical engineering compo 
n t nd systems. Concurrent registration: MAE 195 (Spring) 
197 Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3 Staff 
Modelir i analysis of robot designs. Kinematics, statics, and dvnamics of 
linkages. Design and selection of mechanical structures, actuators. transmis 
ns, and sensors. Design of robotic control systems. Relevant computer hard 
ware and software. Industrial applications and limitations of robot systems. Lab 
xperiments. Same as ECE 192. Prerequisite: MAE 182 Spring) 
198 Research (1 to Staff 
Applied research and experimentation project is arranged. Pre requis 
| junior or senior status (Fall and spring 
199 Student Design Project (1 to 3) Staff 
Special student projects involving extensive design of various mechanical er 
neering systems. Examples include the solar car, mini-Baja, or other design 
npetitions that typically are national in scope. May be taken for graduate 
redit by graduate students (As arrang 
MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Professors C.H. Sterling, J.B. Manheim (Director), J.L. Folkerts, C. Stern. S.V. Roberts 
Associate Professors J.E. Thiel, J.E. Steele, S.L. Livingston, L.S. Harvey. A.L. Mav III. 
] | 
)fessors S. Keller, P.C. O'Brien, P.F. Phalen, D. Liban, S. Adav, K.A. Gross 
1 sistant Professor M.M. Travis 
Profess 1} Lecturer L.B. Laurent 
Associat ofessorial Lecturers J.A. Echave, L.C. Francis, M.C. McAllister, A. Crowe 
l'hrough the n College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Media and Publi 
Affairs offers programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Arts in the fields of journalism 
political communication, and « lectronic media. Entering freshmen mav be admitted to de 
gree programs within the S hool of Media and Public Affairs through a « ompetitive ap 


plication process. This process is specified in application materials distributed by the 
Office of Admissions 
In addition, a limited number of students will be admitted through a « ompetitive ap 


plication process that begins after the student is accepted to the University. Students are 


} 
} 


|] encouraged to apply during the first semester of their sophomore year; applications are 
i not accepted from students with more than 75 credit hours. Minimum requirements for 
|] admission include the completion of prerequisites with specified grades for each program 
| and a minimum GPA of 3.0. Achievement of the minimum GPA does not guarantee ad 
1d mission. Once admitted to the University, students desiring to enter SMPA face a highly 
selective process Contact directors of the programs for specific information and applic a- 


tions; program applic ition requirements vary and in some cases inc lude achiev ing spec ific 
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125 Forensics Practice (Debate) 
Participation in intercolle te debate activiti« 
Junior varsity, or novice debate te S f 
collegiate debate resolution, practice round 
May be repeated for credit 

150 International Communication 
Major international news-gatherir ind br 
national communications policy forums, « ir 
illocalion criteria, communications tec 
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202 MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


2. Prerequisite courses—Jour 100, 111; SMPA 50. A grade of B or better in Jour 111 is 
required to remain in good standing in the program or to apply to the program. 

3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 

4. Required courses in the major: 24 hours of 100-level courses, including Jour 112 and 
150; 6 hours chosen from Jour 120, 121, 122, 123, 124; 3 hours chosen from Jour 130, 131, 
132, 134, 135; 3 hours chosen from Jour 123, 124, 140, 141, 142, 147, or EMda 75, 140; 3 
3 hours chosen from any journalism course 


hours chosen from Jour 152, 153, or PCm 1 

5. Required courses in related areas: Engl 51—52 or 71-72; 6 hours chosen from PSc 1, 
2, 3, or Hist 71-72; plus an area of specialization consisting of a minor in another field or 
18 hours of courses representing a cohesive area of study and approved by the advisor. If 
the second option is chosen, at least 12 hours must be at the 100 level. Minors or spe- 
cializations must be in programs outside SMPA 


Minor in journalism—21 credit hours of journalism courses, including Jour 100, 111; 6 
hours chosen from Jour 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 130, 131, 132, 134, 135; 3 hours from Jour 
140, 141, 142, 147, or EMda 75, 140; and 3 hours from Jour 150, 152, 153, or PCm 128 


Special Honors—Students with a 3.5 GPA in all courses completed at GW and in all 
courses required for the major may apply for special honors in journalism. A student in- 
tending to apply must consult with the journalism program director at the start of the se- 
nior year. Application must be made by the mid-point of the graduation semester (Octo 
ber 15 or March 15) and must include a letter of application and a portfolio of published 
or broadcast work. The work will be evaluated by the journalism faculty on the basis of 
professional standards as outlined by the program director 


100 Journalism: Theory and Practice (3) Aday, Steele 
An overview of journalism in the United States. Introduces students to organi- 
zations and institutions of the American news media, outlines basic history and 
social context of American journalism, examines how news is constructed, and 
explores intellectual underpinnings of the occupational ideals and professional 
practices that guide journalism today 

111 Reporting and Writing the News (3) Crowe, Matzke 
Fundamentals of news reporting and writing, with emphasis on the print media. 
News judgment, information gathering skills, and facility in crafting news and 
feature stories. Regular in-class and outside reporting and writing exercises to 
learn journalistic style. Directly admitted freshmen are eligible; all other fresh- 
men need departmental permission to enroll. Laboratory fee, $100 

112 Advanced Reporting (3) May 
Reporting, writing, and computer skills for covering beats and developing in- 
depth news stories. Techniques in researching, observing, and interviewing to 
frame stories of public interest will be learned through outside and in-class re- 
porting and writing assignments. Laboratory fee, $100. Prerequisite: Jour 111 
Restricted to journalism majors or permission of instructor required. 

120 Editorial and Persuasive Writing (3) Keller 
Techniques of editorial and column writing; editorial page and public affairs 
programming; function of commentary in a free press. Prerequisite: Jour 111 

121 Feature Writing (3) Roberts 
Development and writing of a wide range of feature articles, including inter- 
views, profiles, op-ed columns, and personal memoirs. Emphasis on weekly 
writing assignments and practical experience, including marketing work to 
publications. Prerequisite: Jour 111 

122 Broadcast News Reporting (3) Stern 
Preparation of radio and television scripts based on actual news events. Using 
workshop techniques, scripts are evaluated for content, structure and use of 
words, pictures and sound. Extensive use of network news reports. Prerequisite: 
Jour 111 

123 Computer-Assisted Reporting (3) Staff 
Retrieving information from online sources and government databases, with 
emphasis on the ethical use and evaluation of data. Use of computer databases 
to analyze records and produce reliable and valid data for investigative news 
stories. Laboratory fee, $100. Prerequisite: Jour 111 

124 News Online (3) Staff 
The examination and practice of journalism on the Internet with an emphasis 
on news writing and presentation, including web page design. Students are 
exposed to news standards, approaches to online writing, ethics, and issues of 
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access on the web and introduced to production tec hniques. Prerequisite: 
Jour 111 

130 Business and Technology Reporting (3) Staff 
Development of reporting and writing tec hniques in covering the world of 
money and work. The course explores how the media relate economic « hanges 
to the general public, and develops journalistic practices through exercises in 
writing and analyzing trends in broad range of topics, including business, bank- 

labor, and international trade. Prerequisite: Jour 111 

131 Science/Medical Reporting (3) Staff 
l'ranslating the worlds of science and medicine for a mass audience. l sing in- 


ing 


class exercises and outside assignments, students will ac quire reporting and 
writing skills needed to understand and present « omplex topics to readers and 
viewers. Prerequisite: Jour 111 (Even years) 

132 Campaign Reporting (3) May 
Developing news gathering and writing skills needed for the « overage of polit- 
ical campaigns. Using in-class exercises and outside assignments, students will 
acquire reporting and writing proficiency needed to illuminate how « ampaigns 
work and how politics affects the lives of citizens. Same as PCm 132 Prerequi- 
site: Jour 111 

134 Washington Reporting (3) May 
Examination of reporting and writing techniques employed in news coverage of 
the national government, with an emphasis on serving a regional readership or 
audience. Using Washington as a laboratory, students focus on contemporary 
issues and news makers in the legislative and executive branches of govern- 
ment. Prerequisite: Jour 111 

135 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Laurent 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass media. 
Prerequisite: Jour 111 

140 Photojournalism (3) Echave 
Elements of effective news and feature photos, including study and evaluation 
of slides taken by students. Picture selection, cropping, captions. Student costs 
include film and developing 

141 Newspaper Editing and Design (3) McAllister 
Emphasis on newspaper design, editing, and layout. Selecting and editing sto- 
ries; writing headlines and photo captions; selecting, sizing, and cropping pho- 
tos and other graphic materials; laying out pages. Ethics of editing. 

142 Magazine Editing and Design (3) Staff 
Setting editorial goals; planning content and production to meet them. Edit- 
ing copy; working with art directors. Layout, typography, and design for maga- 
zines, house organs, and similar publications for associations, institutions, and 


industry. 


147 Television Workshop (3) Staff 
Same as EMda 147 
150 Media Law (3) Stern 


Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, copyright, laws of libel 
and privacy, and business laws relating to the news business, privilege, and fair 
comment, 

152 U.S. Journalism History (3) Folkerts 
History of American journalism, starting with the colonial period; political, so- 
cial and economic developments. Media relations with government; the evolv- 
ing concept of journalistic rights and responsibilities. 

153 Covering Court Decisions (3) Stern 
Primer for journalists on how the courts and the Constitution work. Emphasis 
on reading and reporting U.S. Supreme Court rulings and understanding legal 
principles. 

190 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Topic and fee, if charged, announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be re- 
peated for credit provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) May 

The student pursues a program of directed reading, research, and writing under 

the direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors. Permission of the program 

director required 
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197 Internship (1 to 3) May 
Students spend at least 5 hours per week per credit during the semester in an ap 


proved news organization performing work under the general direction of the 
journalism program director. Grades are assigned on a Pass/No Pass basis onlv 
Restricted to juniors and seniors majoring or minoring in journalism. Permission 


of the program director required. May be repeated for up to 6 credits 
prog | 


ELECTRONIC MEDIA 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in electronic media—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses: SMPA 50; EMda 75 

3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 

4. Required courses in the major: EMda 100, 141, 144, 145, and 18 additional hours of 
100-level courses in electronic media (excluding EMda 197), as approved by the major 
advisor; 9 of these hours must be in the 180—89 sequence 

j. Required courses in related areas: 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in one other 


department, program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor 


Minor in electronic media—EMda 75 or 140 (taken first); and 15 additional credit hours, 
including EMda 100, one course in the 170-79 sequence, one course in the 180—89 
sequence, and two additional electronic media courses numbered above 100. 


Note: For EMda 75, 140, 142, 144, 145, and 146, attendance on the first meeting day of 
the class is required because equipment and scheduling instruction is provided that will 
not be repeated 


75 Sight and Sound (3) l'hiel 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visual communication through 
an introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the creative 
process in electronic media. Lecture (2'/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prereq 


uisite: permission of instructor for nonmajors. Laboratory fee, $65 (Fall and 
spring) 

100 American Electronic Media (3) Harvey, Phalen, O'Brien, and Staff 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting and related 
media (Fall and Spring) 

129 Television and Politics (3) Staff 
Same as PCm/PSc 129 

140 Production for Non-Majors (3) Staff 


Basic concepts of radio and television as communication media; emphasis on 
design and production techniques, with applications in political communica 
tion. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) 

141 Scriptwriting (3) Harvey, Thiel, O'Brien 
Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing for radio 
television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11; EMda 75 for EMda majors; permis- 
sion ot instructor for non-majors 

142 Radio and Television Performance (3) l'hiel 
Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effective, non 
dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderating, newscasting, etc.). 
Laboratory fee, $100 

144 Sound Design (3) Liban, O'Brien 
Introduction to basic concepts of traditional audio and sound design as a cre- 
ative communication medium; emphasis on design and technique for a variety 
of formats, including field production and nonlinear editing. Lecture (2 hours), 


laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: EMda 75. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and 
spring) 
145 Image Design (3) O'Brien, Liban 


Introduction to basic concepts of video as a creative communication medium; 
design and technique, planning, and directing in a studio context. Lecture 
(14 hours), laboratory (3'/2 hours). Prerequisite: EMda 144. Laboratory fee, $100 
(Fall and spring) 

146 Television Directing (6) l'hiel 
Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques. Students are 


expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and field equipment and 
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in developing television pro m original concepts to final production 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (4 h« Prert site: EMda 145 and permission 
ot instructor. Laborato fee, 5100 
147 Television Workshop (3 Liban 
Hands-on workshop des ed to give ted TV lustry experience. Stu 
dents work together to | luct id l ew 12 I im. May be re 
peated once for credit. Prerequisite: Jour 111 (for i najor EMda 145 
(for electronic media majors). Laborat lee, $100. Same as Jour 14 
171 Language of Cinema (3 ravis 
Introduction to cinema as | iage thi h ana s of the ponents of film 
structure camera, edit ?, sound, N ement 1S1 ua T ind mise-en 
scène. Laboratory fee, $ 
173 History of Cinema (3) ravis 
An examination of the history, st ture, and theor I motion pictures in 
America and abroad. Same as AH 173. Laboratory fee, $75 Fall 
174 Special Studies in Film (3 ravis 
In-d tudy of specific film topic Prerequisite: EMda 3. Laboratory 
lee, $75 \oprin 
175 The Political Image (3 Travis 
An analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film and tele- 
vision to visualize political ide y. Laboratory fee, $7 
(Spring, even year 
176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3 Travis 
| comparison of structural differences betwee iocument | fiction film 
in order to study how esents different l of Laboratory 
ee, $75 (Sprin 
180 Electronic Media Policy Sterling 
egal, technical political, economic, and social aspects of radi television, and 
cable and related delivery systen otructure and operatior f the FCC and 
other agencies plus the role of Congress and courts. Spectrum allocation, 
)ehavioral regulation, the trend to deregulate political influence, and current 
policy issues. Prerequisite: EMda 100 
181 Media Management (3 O'Brien 
Jecision making, strategic planning, and daily erati f rad television, 
and cable; programming and sales strategies, promotion, and t of ratings 
and research. Prerequisite: EMda 100 
182 Innovation in Electronic Media (3) Harvey 
xamination of current and likely future trends in electronic media, with em 
phasis on radio, television, and cable, including developments in technology, 
'rogramming, and publi policy and their cult mplications. Prerequisite: 
¿Mda 100 
183 Development of American Electronic Media Sterling 
l'he development of radio, television I media services: chang- 
ing technologies; national and loc: s and economics; pro- 
gram trends; audience earch I developments. Prereq- 
uisite: EMda 100 
185 Comparative Communication Systems (3) Willnat 
In-depth study of the developmental, regulatory, political, economic, and cul- 
tural dimensions of selected foreign Communicati syst Prerequisite: 
EMda 100 
186 Commercialization of Broadcasting (3) O’Brien 


Che commercialization of broadcasting social and cultural impact of the 


medium. Examination of the widely nerican culture has been 


shaped largely by the products and services, a d through broadcast out- 
lets, that Americans consume. Prerequisite 
187 Cultural Theory of Mass Media (3) Harvey 


The various wavs in which cultural meaning becomes embedded in objects of 
| media. Prerequi- 


the imagination, particul 
site: EMda 100 

188 Effects of Electronic Media (3) Phalen and Staff 
Concepts of the impact of broadcas ins nd related media 1 audiences; soc ial 


science research findings and 


including persuasion, formation of 


opinion, me dia and pers mai interact 


f 


the depiction of violence, audience 


| 
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characteristics and media use patterns, and development of related theories and 
models of mass communication. Prerequisite: EMda 100. 

190 Selected Topics in Electronic Media (3) Staff 
Topic and fee announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Independent research and special projects. Before students are permitted to reg 
ister, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of study and obtain ap 
proval of the faculty member who will be directing the study and of the program 
director 

197 Internship (1 to 3) Liban 
Open to juniors and seniors in electronic media. Students spend at least 16 hours 
a week in an approved media position with a local nonprofit, corporate, or com 
mercial organization. Seminar meetings, reports, and career-oriented projects 
Admission requires an application and approval of the program director. Grades 
are Pass/No Pass only. May be repeated once for credit 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in political communication—The following requirements 
must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses: SMPA 50; PSc 2 and either PSc 1 or 3; Psyc 1; Stat 53 

3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199. 

4. Required courses in the major: PCm 100; Psyc 156; Jour 111; and 18 hours of 100 
level courses in political communication. PCm 100 should be taken in the second semes 
ter of the sophomore year; a grade of C or better is required. The 18 hours of 100-level 
courses in political communication may include EMda 140 and SMPA 150. With permis 
sion of the program director, seniors with a grade-point average of 3.0 or better may apply 
one course in the Graduate School of Political Management toward this requirement. 

5. Required courses in related areas: 6 additional credit hours of 100-level political 
science courses, and 6 additional credit hours of 100-level courses from any other 
program in the School of Media and Public Affairs 


Special Honors—Students with a grade-point average of 3.5 or better in all course work 
completed at George Washington University and in all courses required for the major may 
declare for Special Honors at the beginning of the senior year. Students declaring for 
Special Honors take PCm 196 in the first semester of the senior year and SMPA 199 in the 
second semester. To achieve Special Honors, the student must maintain the stated GPA 
requirements and present a successful oral defense of a research paper prepared for 
the Senior Seminar before a committee that includes the Senior Seminar instructor and 
two other faculty members nominated by the student and approved by the program 
director. 


100 Introduction to Political Communication (3) Manheim, Livingston, 
Willnat, Gross 

Basic concepts and theories of political communication; development of a 
framework for analyzing political communication; applications in the United 
States, other countries, and the international system. Open only to political 
communication majors. Prerequisite: SMPA 50 

128 Media, Politics, and Government (3) Roberts 
Exploration of the role played by communication, principally through the mass 
media, in the conduct of government and the making of public policy. Same as 
PSc 128. 

129 Television and Politics (3) 
Same as PSc/EMda 129. 


132 Campaign Reporting (3) Staff 
Same as Jour 132 
140 Media and Foreign Policy (3) Livingston 


Emerging role of news media in international affairs and diplomacy, par- 
ticularly as it relates to U.S. foreign policy. Globalization of the news media, 
advances in instantaneous communications technologies, consequences for 
international diplomacy 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 207 


150 Principles of Public Relations (3) Staff 
Principles, problems, ethics, and law of public relations for government, private 
concerns, educational and other public institutions 

152 Public Affairs and Government Information (3) Staff 


Aspects of information and public affairs functions of government agencies at 
all levels. Role of the information specialist. Writing and editing for government 
publications 

155 Strategic Political Communication (3) Manheim 
Origins of strategic approaches to political communication; techniques. Use of 
strategic communication by individuals, groups, organizations, and govern- 
ments in both domestic politics and policymaking and in the international 
system. Prerequisite: PCm 100 or permission of the instructor 

157 Political Campaign Communication (3) Francis 
Communication aspects of political campaigns for candidates and ballot issues. 
Examination of techniques and channels of communication, role of com- 


munication in campaign strategy, ethics and implications of ¢ ampaign decision 
making | 

158 Political Campaign Advertising (3) Keller | 
Introduction to the theory and practice of campaign advertising. Emphasis on | 
televised political campaign spots, but a range of campaign advertising medi- 
ums are included: radio, direct mail, and the Internet 

170 Political Debate (3) Keller 

heory and practice of political debate. The campaign context, candidate strate- 

gies, debate issues, and debates and voter behavior. Participation in classroom 

debates 

171 Political Oratory and Speech Writing (3) Keller 

heory and practice of public speaking in the context of mediated political com- 

munication. Students analyze, write, and give speeches 

190 Selected Topics (3) Staff 

Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 

provided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) Livingston 

The student pursues a program of directed reading or original research under 

the direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors pursuing Special Honors 

in political communication. Before registering, the student must obtain ap- 


proval of a written plan of study by the faculty member who will direct the 
study and by the program director 

197 Field Experience (3) Livingston 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in political communication. Students 
spend at least 16 hours a week during the semester in an approved agency or 
office performing practical work in the subject under the general guidance of a 
faculty advisor. Grades are assigned on a Pass/No Pass basis only. May be 
repeated for credit once 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


Program Committee: D. Khourv (Director), M. Bernstein, N. Brown, D. Dassa Kave, S. 
Montasser, Y. Moses, B. Reich 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
a Bachelor of Arts with a major in the field of Middle Eastern Studies 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Middle Eastern studies—The following requirements IE 
must be fulfilled: 

1. The general curriculum requirements stated under the Elliott School of International l 
Affairs, including Hmn 8 as the foundation course. kl 

2. Required courses for the major—(a) 6 credit hours selected from Hist 107, 108, 114, 
115, 158, 193, 194; (b) 6 hours selected from PSc 176, 177, 178, 179; (c) 6 hours selected 
from Rel 9, 107, 112, 115, 161, 163, 164, 165; (d) 3 hours selected from Econ 136. 151, 
181—82; (e) 3 hours selected from Arab 103, 104; Clas 81, 82, 100, 101, 102; and Hebr 
104, 120-21; 6 additional hours of course work related to the Middle East from any de- 
partment, to be selected in consultation with the program director 

3. Completion of third-year-level language study in Arabic (Arab 10) or Hebrew (Hebr 
106) 
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Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg 


ulations, a can r Special Honors in Middle Eastern studies must have attained a 
1.4 erade-point average overall and omplete either in Elliott School or Honor enior 
or an Honor ( r thesis or a major independent study research project ip 
:d by the program director. Students must apply for honors candidacy prior to the 
ng of the senior yea 

Student 10uld ci ult the | ram guidelines available from the Elliott School for 
courses pertinent to Middle Eastern studies. Courses in addition to th listed may be 
substituted with permi on ol the program director Students should consult th« program 
director concerning certain Spe Topics or Selected Topics courses that may also be 

part ot h rogran 

MUSIC 

Prof R.J. G ( ir) 

Ass Prof L. ens, K. Ahlquist 

Assistant Professors B. Fritz, M.W. Mehaffevy, D. Boyce 

Adjunct Associate Prof rs M. Garst (Piano and Harpsichord), M. Peris (Piano), R. Baker 
(Voie R. Parnas (Violin and Viola), M. Sislen (Guitar), C.J. Pickar, L. Barnet (Cello) 

Adjunct Assistant Professors J.E. White (Voice), J]. Albertson (Guitar), F.B. Conlon (Piano) 
J.D. Levy (Jazz Improvisation), T. Konstantinov (Piano), R. Birch (Trumpet) 

Adjunct Instructors M. Findley (Violin), E. Guenther (Pipe Organ), | Lipnic k (Bassoon) 
B.R. Seidman (Harp), S. Wellman (Voice), R. White (Oboe), P. Edgar (Percussion). S.M 
Fearing (French Horn), D. Marsh (Electric Bass), M. Von Villas (Opera), J.C. Connell 
(Percussion), J. Krash (Piano), L. Hertel (Flute), E. Waters (Guitar), L. Gilliam (Recorder), 
R. Loza (Percussion), P. Fraize (Jazz Performance/Saxophone), R. Couto (Trumpet) 
B. Dahlman (Piano), D. Alston (Or stra), S. Brown (Piano), A. Reiff (Voice), S. Stang 


McCusker (Flute), R. Anstine Smith (Harp), L. Ferguson (Clarinet), N. Snider (Cello) 
A. Mikolajewski (Acci mpanist), M. Scarlett ( Voice 


Assist ) fessorial Lecturer S. Hilmy (Electronic Studio) 


Bachelor of Arts \ 
1. The 


2. Prereqi 


a major in music—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
eral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


isite courses—Mus 1, 2, 5—6, 9—10; 8 hours of applied music courses in the 


student's principal performance area 

3. The language option listed under the General Curriculum Requirements of Columbian 
College } 

1. Required courses in the major—Mus 101-2, 103-4, 139; 4 hours of music ensemble 
courses; 4 additional hours either in applied music or music ensemble courses. The 
no must be satisfied by the end of the 
semester preceding graduation. All majors are expected to attend and perform regularly 


departmental requirem for proficiency in pia 


in student recitals 


Bachelor of Musi Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree program with a major 
in performance requires demonstration by audition of special advanced pre-admission 
training and aptitude. In addition to the general requirements stated under Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, the 129-credit-hour program requires music courses as fol 
lows: Mus 5-6, 9-10, 101-2, 103-4, 131, 139, 151, 173; one 100-level elective each in 


music theory/« omposition and history/literature; 6 hours « f ensemble courses: 20 hours 


of applied music in the major instrument or voice, including at least 12 hours in 100-level 


courses; 6 hours of additional courses in performance; and 14 hours of electives. The de 


partment il requirement of proficiency in piano must be satisfied bv the semester prec ed 
ing graduation. Students in this program a 


e required to pursue the language option listed 
under the General Curriculum Requirements of Columbian College. A half-recital is re 


quired during the junior year, and a full public recital is required during the senior year 
All majors are expected to attend and perform regularly in student recitals 


Special Honors in Musk lo receive Special Honors in music, a student must meet the 
requirements stated under University Regulations and maintain à 3.5 grade-point average 
in music courses and at least a 3.0 average overall. The student must apply by the end of 


the junior year and complete an approved independent project under faculty supervision 
Projects involving performance may replace up to 4 credits of applied music in the stu 
dent's principal performance medium 
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Minor in sic—21 credit hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1, 2 or 9, 5, 101-2 
or 103-4 icurs of applied music study 2 hours of music electives. Level 1 piano 
proficiency equired; students witl nt piano proficiency, as determined by an 
examination, may elect another applied music area for concentration. Recital attendance 
ind public performance are required 

Minor in jazz studie 21 credit hours of musi urses, consisting of Mus 1, 2, 8, 9-10, 
0, 161; 4 hours of jazz performance techniques (Mus 59—60 or 159-60); and 2 hours of 
ensemble participation (Mus 5 r 55). Students must 
jazz piano proficien Mus 1 and 2 are prerequisite 
minor. Recital attendance and public performance are required 


Departmental Prerequisite: Mus 1 


ot music majors with the exception 


requisite to all other courses required 
1usic and ensemble courses. A student 
nd must achieve a grade of C or better 
sic major in the B.A. curriculum. All stu- 
juired to emphasize performance study in 
rformance final examinations at the end of 


must demonstrate Level 1 proficienc\ 
in Mus 1 and 2 to be allowed to de 


dents with a declared major in n 


me instrument or voice and to aj 

each semester of study in that area; a minimum of three consecutive examinations is re- 
quired. A placement audition to determine the initial level of study is administered at 
the time the major is declared. Satisfactory progress in the principal performance area, 
is determined by the department's repertoire and study- el guidelines and perfor- 
mance final examinations, is required for continuance in the major. Continuous regis- 


tration in piano is required of all declared music majors and minors until the relevant 


piano proficiency requirements have been met. Regular attendance at public concerts 
and recitals is required of all music majors and minors as a part of their applied music 


tudy 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


1 Elements of Music Theory (3 Boyce 
Theoretical and written coverage of notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, 
rhythms, and chord structure and progression. Introduction to music literature, 

icurrent registration in Mus 2 


udimen 


with emph: 


is required for music may 


2 Ear Training I (1) Staff 


Aural skills development ough melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictation 
and sight singing. Content is coordinated with Mus 1. Two 50-minute sessions 
per week. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mus 1 Fall and spring) 
3 Music in the Western World (3 Staff 


sical styles, related to listening; study of music 


Introductory history of 


materials and media. Not open to 1 


4 Topics in Music for Non-Majors (3) Staff 
^ rotating set of classes on Ameri nusic topics a composer, the opera, and 
musical life in Washington, D.C. Not open to music majors (Spring) 

»-6 Harmony (3-3) Boyce 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; figured-bass 
realization, part writing, modulation, altered chords. Concurrent registration in 
the appropriate section of Mus 9-10 and in the weekly kevboard lab is required 
for music majors. Prerequisite: Mus 1; Mus 5 is prerequisite to Mus 6. 
(Academic year 

7 Music of the World (3) Ahlquist 


Study of music from selected cultures around the world. (Spring) 

8 History of Jazz (3 Lornell 
Introduction to the styles composers, and performers of jazz music from its 
origins to the present (Spring) 

9 Ear Training II (1) Staff 
Content is coordinated with Mus 5. Two 50-minute sessions per week. Prereq- 
uisite: Mus 2 (Fall) 

10 Ear Training III (1) Staff 
Content is coordinated with Mus 6. Two 50-minute sessions per week. Prereq- 
uisite: Mus 9 Spring) 

70 Introduction to Jazz Harmony (3) Levy 


l'his course develops the ability to analyze and write tunes in jazz/pop styles. 
Study of rhythmic characteristics, voice-leading, and chord/scale relationships 
within a jazz context. Prerequisite: Mus 1 (Spring) 
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101-2 History of Music I (3-3) Youens 
Development of music in the Western world from the early Christian era 
through the Baroque. Prerequisite: Mus 1; Mus 101 is prerequisite to Mus 102 
(Academic vear) 

103-4 History of Music II (3-3 Ahlquist 
Development of Western music from the Classical period to the present. Pre- 
requisite: Mus 5 or permission of instructor; Mus 103 is prerequisite to Mus 104 
(Academic year) 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) Guenther 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of representa- 
tive works. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or permission of instructor 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Youens 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of repre- 
sentative works. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or permission of instructor 

121 The Opera (3) Youens 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works. Pre- 
requisite: Mus 5 or equivalent 


122 Music in the United States (3) Ahlquist 
History of music and musical life in the United States, emphasizing relation- 
ships among traditions of diverse origin. Prerequisite: Mus 1 (Spring, alter- 
nate years) 

125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Staff 


Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature from 
the 16th century to the present. Prerequisite: Mus 5 or equivalent 

131-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) Staff 
Practice in 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale preludes, 
inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent; Mus 131 is pre- 


requisite to Mus 132 (Alternate academic years) 
133-34 Composition (3-3) Boyce 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Mus 6 (Academic year) 

135 Counterpoint (3) Staff 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques. Prerequisite 
Mus 131 

137 Orchestration (3) Staff 
Instrumental scoring. Prerequisite: Mus 6 

139 Form and Analysis (3) Guenther 


Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. Prerequisite 
Mus 5-6 or equivalent 

151 Conducting (3) Fritz 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, and 
interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting. Prerequi- 
site: Mus 5. (Fall, even years) 

161-62 Electronic and Computer Music (3-3) Hilmy 
Fundamental electronic and computer music concepts. Analog and digital 
sound synthesis techniques and theory, MIDI, studio recording techniques, 
signal processing, properties of sound, acoustics and psycho-acoustics, history 
and aesthetics. Laboratory fee: $50 per semester. (Academic year) 

173 Pedagogy (3) Staff 
Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in selected areas. Prerequisite: 
admission to 100-level performance study. 


199 Independent Research (3) Staff 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified music 
majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be repeated for credit. 
For courses numbered 11 through 50 and 57 through 60, students may not register in the 
same semester for both the 1- and 2-credit course in the same instrument or in voice. Mus 
51, 52, 53, 55, 56, and 153 do not include individual lessons and do not require a sup- 


plementary fee. Mus 61-62 and 63, involving group study of beginning piano and voice, 
likewise do not require a supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include in- 
dividual lessons and require a supplementary fee, as follows: 

1 PI 


MUSIC 


1. One-credit-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, supplementary 
fee, $75 
^. Two- or three-credit-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour a week, supple- 
mentary fee, $150 

Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the first two 
weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Consult the Music Department for details. 

l'he supplementary fee is waived during the fall and spring semesters for full-time 
music majors and minors and for Presidential Arts Scholars in Music 


Departmental prerequisite: For Mus 11-12, Mus 61 or demonstration of adequate 
preparation. For Mus 15-16, level 2 piano proficiency or permission of instructor 

Required practice: a minimum of three hours a week for 1-credit courses and six hours 
a week for 2-credit courses 


11-12 Piano (1-2) Staff 
13-14 Voice (1-2) Staff 
15-16 Pipe Organ (1-2 E. Guenther 
17-18 Violin (1-2) Parnas, Findley, Steiner 
19-20 Classical Guitar (1-2) Waters, Albertson, Sislen 
21-22 Viola (1-2) Parnas 
23-24 Cello (1-2) Barnet, Snider 
25-26 Bass (1-2) Marsh 
27-28 Flute (1-2) Hertel, Stang-McCusker 
29-30 Recorder (1-2 Gilliam 
31-32 Oboe (1-2) R. White 
33-34 Clarinet (1-2) Ferguson 
15-36 Saxophone (1-2) Fraize 
)7-38 Bassoon (1-2 Lipnick 
39-40 French Horn (1-2 Fearing 
41-42 Trumpet (1-2) Birch 
43-44 Trombone (1-2) Staff 
45-46 Percussion (1-2 Edgar, Connell 
47-48 Harp (1-2) Seidman, Smith 
49-50 Tuba (1-2) Staff 
51 University Symphony Orchestra (1) Alston 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audition 
before director 
52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) Staff 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. See the Schedule of Classes 
for complete listing: Section numbers are .10 flute choir, .11 guitar ensemble, 
12 percussion ensemble, .13 jazz combo, .14 keyboard ensemble, .15 string 
ensemble, .16 woodwind ensemble, .17 brass ensemble, .18 Baroque ensemble, 
19 Latin band, .20 blues revue 
53 University Singers (1) Mehaffey 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition before 
director 
55 Jazz Band (1) Levy 
Preparation and performance of classic and contemporary “big band” literature. 
Prerequisite: audition before director 
56 University Band (1) Fritz, Birch 
Section .10 is University Symphonic Band; Section .11 is University Wind 
Ensemble 
57-58 Harpsichord (1-2) Garst 
59-60 Jazz Performance Techniques (1-2) Staff 


See the Schedule of Classes for complete listing: Section numbers are .10 piano, 

11 bass, .12 percussion, .13 guitar, .14 brass, .15 woodwind. 
61-62 Class Piano for Beginners (1—1) Staff 
Mus 61: Study of the rudiments of musical notation and piano playing in a small 
classroom setting; designed to take students who do not read music to a begin- 
ner's level of proficiency. Mus 62: Applied piano study in a small classroom set- 
ting; designed to prepare music majors and minors to attain Level 1 of the de- 
partmental piano proficiency requirement. Prerequisite: Mus 61 or permission 
of the instructor. Open to all undergraduates 
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63 Class Voice for Beginners (1) Staff 
Study of the rudiments of musical notation and basic vocal technique in a small 
classroom setting. Open to all undergraduates 

81-82 Lute (1-2) Albertson 


Departmental prerequisite: For 100-level applied music courses, an audition before an 
appropriate fac ulty committee 

Required practice: a minimum of six hours a week for 1-credit courses and 12 hours a 
week for 3-credit courses. In addition, 3-credit courses include master performance 
classes and require performance in student recitals and appearance for a performance 
final examination 


111-12 Piano (1-3) Staff 
113-14 Voice (1-3) Staff 
115-16 Pipe Organ (1-3) E. Guenther 
117-18 Orchestral Instrument (1—3) Staff 
119-20 Classical Guitar (1—3) Albertson, Sislen, Waters 


153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) Von Villas, Conlon 
A performance-oriented program. In the fall semester the stress is on develop 
ment of body awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and character 
development. Scenes chosen from the opera, operetta, and musical theater 
repertoire. In the spring semester, musical coaching, use of makeup, and 


audition preparation is included 


155-156 Voice Study for the Theatre (1-3) Staff 
157-158 Harpsichord (1-3) Garst 
159-60 Jazz Performance Techniques (1—3) Staff 


NAVAL SCIENCE 


Professor R.L. Williams (Chair) 
Associate Professor J.P. Anderson 
ssistant Professors P.M. Hannigan, M.L. Weeldreyer, D.A. Pulczinski, D.R. Brakob, 


J.D. Calvert 


Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps Program 

The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men and women the 
opportunity to qualify for a full scholarship and a commission in the Navy or Marine 
Corps. NROTC midshipmen are required to complete the naval science courses and at- 
tend weekly professional seminars. During the summer, NROTC midshipmen participate 
in active duty at sea or shore-based training cruises for approximately four weeks. Upon 
receiving the baccalaureate and completing the NROTC program, qualified midshipmen 
are commissioned as ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine Corps 
Students may join the NROTC through any one of the following programs 

Four-Year Scholarship Program—Students enter the NROTC Four-Year Scholarship 
Program through national competition and are appointed midshipmen in the Naval 
Reserve. While enrolled, a four-year-scholarship student receives government-provided 
tuition, fees, books, uniforms, and an allowance of $200 per month. Upon graduation, 
students are commissioned with a four-year active duty service obligation. Scholarship 
Program students must include in their degree program courses in English, calculus, 
computer science, physics, national security policy, and naval science and participate in 
three summer training periods of approximately four weeks each 

Two-Year Scholarship Program—Selection for this program is made through national 
competition, based on the student’s academic record, physical qualifications, and an in 
terview. Application should be made by the middle of the fall semester of the student's 
sophomore year. Selected applicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval Science 
Institute (NSI) at Newport, Rhode Island, during the summer before their third academic 
year. At NSI, students take courses in naval science, physical fitness, and drill, similar to 
those required of four-year NROTC students during their freshman and sophomore years. 
Successful completion of the NSI program qualifies the two-year applicants for appoint- 
ment as midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Scholarship Pro- 
gram. Upon acceptance of this appointment, students receive all the benefits and assume 
all the obligations of midshipmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program. 

Entering freshmen and transfer students who are awarded NROTC scholarships and 
plan to live on campus may also be eligible for GW Residence Hall Awards from the Uni- 
versity. NROTC scholars with prior experience in the Navy are eligible for awards cover- 


ing the nominal charges for or impus housing à 
to th 
School of Engineering and Applied Science may receive 


nd meals. NROTC scholars who are new 


p to $4,000 to be applied to 


ward the costs of on-cam information on these awards is 
available from the Univ 
Four-Year College | 


upon acceptance by the 


lege Program 


ns are provided, and during 
must include in 


their junior 


their degree 


m í naval science, attend the first 

class « t training period, accept a commission in th« il Reserve or Marine 

Corps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year active/reserve service obligation, and 

| serve on activ ifter graduation f hree yea Ishipmen who complete 
one term as ( Program student factory academic record, and are phys- 

ically qualified m f scl irded by hief of Naval Education 

and iüning. If aw holar for the ler of the student's un- 
dergraduate enrollment t im of three and a I r$; service requirements 


and benefits are the same as for the scholarship programs 
Two-Year College Program—Application should be made by the middle of the fall 


semester of the student's second vear. Selections are made through the Chief of Naval 
Education and Training ed on the student's academic record, physical qualifications, 
and an interview. Those students selected will attend the NSI and upon successful 
completion may enroll in the program. The benefits and obligations are the same as for 
the Four-Year College Progran 

Requirements for all cand Qualifications for le candidates for the 


Scholarship Program or the College Program include U.S p, fulfillment of phys- 


ical requirements, and willingness t« partic pate in requir ng periods and 


ission in the Naval Reserve or Marine Corps Reserve when offered. 


to acc ept a com 
e courses. Any 
nay take naval science courses with 


iking naval sci 


Enrollment in NROTC is not a requiremer 
student enrolled at George Washington Univer 
the approval of the Professor of Naval Science 


Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—NSc 126, 160, and 180 are ac eptable as 
electives. Up to 12 credit hours (for NSc 52, 150, 175, and 1 
fessional electives in Columbian College 


School of Engineering and Applied Science—NSc 126 and 160 may be used for social 


science credit. Technical elective credit is acceptable as follows: for majors in civil engi- 


6) may be accepted as pro- 


neering and mechanical engineering—NSc 52, 150, 175; for majors in electrical engineer- 
ing—NSc 52 and 150; for majors in systems engineering—NSc 150, 151, 175, and 176. 
School of Business and Public Management ll NSc courses are applicable to the 
B.B.A. and B.Accy gree programs; check with the director of undergraduate advising 
and student services in SBPM 
Elliott School of International Affairs—NSc 126, 160, 175, 176, and 180 may be used 


) 


as elective credit in all undergraduate programs 
51 Introduction to Naval Science (3) 
A general introduction to the naval profession and to concepts of sea power. The 


mission, organization, and warfare components of the U.S. Navy and Marine 
l enlisted ranks and rates, 


training and education, 


Corps. Overview of officer a 


s, military justice, leadership, 


and career patterns. Naval courtesy an 
juired to become a naval 


and nomenclature. Professional competencies 
officer 

52 Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3) 
A detailed study of ship characteristics and types, including ship design and 
control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stability, compartmentation, and 


electrical and auxiliary systems. Included are basic concepts of the theory 
and design of steam, gas turbine, and nuclear propulsion 

125 Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3) 
Theory and employment of weapons systems, including the processes of detec- 
tion, evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection, delivery, guidance, and ex- 
plosives. Fire control systems and major weapons types, in« luding capabilities 
and limitations. Physical aspects of radar and underwater sound. Facets of com- 


mand, control, and communications as means of weapons system integration. 


Navy and are majoring in mathematics, chemistry, physics, or a program in the 
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126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs (3) 
A survey of the U.S. naval history, with emphasis on major developments. The 
geopolitical theory of Mahan. Present-day concerns in sea power and maritime 
affairs, including the economic and political issues of merchant marine com 
merce and the law of the sea. Naval aspects of U.S. conflicts from the American 
Revolution to Vietnam. 

150 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3) 
Students develop practical skills in naval piloting procedures. Charts, visual 
and electronic aids, and theory and operation of magnetic and gyro compasses; 
inland and international rules of the nautical road. A broad overview of the 
celestial coordinate system, including spherical trigonometry and how celestial 
information can be applied to navigation at sea. Basic principles of environ- 
mental factors affecting naval operations 

151 Navigation and Naval Operations II (3) 
Relative motion vector analysis theory, formation tactics, and ship employment; 
practical skills in relative motion problems. Controllable and noncontrollable 
forces in shiphandling, ship behavior, and maneuvering characteristics; vari- 
ous methods of visual communication, including flaghoist, flashing light, and 
semaphore. 

160 Evolution of Warfare (3) 
This course traces the development of warfare, from earliest recorded history to 
the present, with focus on the impact of major military theorists, strategists, 
tacticians, and technological developments. The student acquires a basic sense 
of strategy and develops an understanding of military alternatives and the impact 
of historical precedent on military thought and actions 

175 Leadership and Management (3) 
Organizational behavior, management, and leadership principles in the context 
of naval organization. The management functions of planning, organizing, 
and controlling; individual and group behavior in organizations; motivation 
and leadership. Experiential exercises, case studies, and laboratory discussions. 
Decision making, communication, responsibility, authority, and accountability. 

176 Leadership and Ethics (3) 
The interaction of leadership, organizational behavior, and human resource 
management. Employee interviewing and counseling, performance appraisal, 
military and civilian law, and managerial ethics and values. This capstone 
course integrates professional competencies to develop understanding of the 
issues faced by leaders, managers, and naval officers. 

180 Amphibious Warfare (3) 
A historical survey of the development of amphibious doctrine and the conduct 
of amphibious operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th cen- 
tury, especially during World War II. Present-day potential and limitations on 
amphibious operations, including the concept of rapid deployment force. 


PEACE STUDIES 


Committee on Peace Studies 
P. Caws, P. Churchill (Director), P.J. Hotez, T.L. Hufford, S. Livingston, P. Palmer, J. Post, 
M. Price, H. Yeide 


Students in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences may earn a minor in peace stud- 
ies by taking 18 credit hours that include PStd 10 and 190 plus at least one course from 
each of the following groups 

Peace as a Human Value—Phil 133; Rel 120, 121; WStu 125. 

Peace and National and International Systems—Econ 136, 181; Geog 133; Hist 126, 
129, 157, 184; PSc 140, 142, 144, 149. 

Peace and Interpersonal Relations—EMda 175; Psyc 119, 129, 156; Soc 184 

With approval of the advisor, Selected Topics courses and 700 Series courses in 
related subjects may be counted toward the minor. An internship in a relevant agency 
(through SLP 152) may also count for 3 hours of credit, with advisor's prior approval. 


10 Introduction to Peace Studies and Conflict Resolution (3) Churchill 
Exploration of the nature of war and its causes; peace as a negative concept 
(absence of war) and as a positive concept (basis for long-range, harmonious 
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relations in personal communication and international life); and the transition 
from the negative to the positive concept 

190 Peace Studies Project (3 Churchill and Staff 
Integration of previous academic experience related to peace studies and a 
groundwork for possible future engagement with peace concerns through gradu 
ate work, career choice, or volunteer activities. To be taken in the semester when 


requirements for the minor are completed. Permission of instructor required 


PHILOSOPHY 


University Professors P.]. Caws, K.F. Schaffner 

Professors W.B. Griffith, R.P. Churchill (Chair) 

Associate Professors D. DeGrazia, G. Weiss 

Assistant Professors I. Farber, M. Friend, E.J. Saidel, K.P. Dougherty 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Carr, M. Monti 


Two options are offered for the major in philosophy, both designed to give a broad back- 
ground in philosophy but with somewhat different emphases. The first option reflects the 
traditional structure of the discipline and its subfields; it is especially recommended for 
those considering the possibility of graduate study in philosophy. The second option is 
designed for those primarily interested in philosophy in its relationship to public affairs 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy (traditional option)—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled 

1, The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Phil 51 or equivalent 

3. Required courses in related areas—6 hours selected from art history, classics (Clas 
71, 72, 113, 127), history (Hist 39—40 recommended), humanities, or music historv; 
3 hours of non-Western religious philosophy selected from Rel 157, 158, 160, 161, 164. 

4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 30 credit hours, including as foun- 
dational courses Phil 111, 112, 131, and 152; one course selected from Group A (norma- 
tive)—Phil 132, 133, 142, 162, 180; one course selected from Group B (epistemological)— 
Phil 121, 125, 151, 153; two courses selected from Group C (19th- and 20th-century)—Phil 
113, 172, 192, 193; the proseminar—Phil 198; plus one elective chosen from 100-, 200-, 
or 700-level courses, selected in consultation with a departmental advisor 

For students considering continuing in graduate school, it is recommended that they 
include in their programs of study 6 credit hours of French or German plus Phil 121, 151, 
153, 192, and 193 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy (public affairs option}—The following 


requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite course—Phil 51 or equivalent 

3. Required courses in related areas—6 credit hours selected from Hist 39-40, 71-72; 
PSc 105, 106, 107, 110, 114, 115; Econ 11-12, 101-2, 104. 

4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 30 credit hours, including as foun- 
dational courses Phil 131, 132; two courses selected from Group A (social, political, and 
legal)—Phil 125, 133, 135, 142; two courses selected from Group B (historical)—Phil 111 
and 112 or Phil 111 or 112 and one course selected from Phil 113, 172, 193; one course 
selected from ( ;roup C (analytical and epistemologic al)—Phil 121, 151, 152, 192; the pro- 
seminar—Phil 198; two electives selected in consultation with the advisor from 100-, 
200-, or 700-level courses (Phil 231, 235, 242, 250, 255, 262, 770, 772, 773, 775, and 778 


are recommended) 


Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated under University Reg- 
ulations, in order to be considered for graduation with Special Honors, a student must 
(1) have attained a 3.7 grade-point average in the major and at least a 3.25 average over- 
all; (2) submit an honors paper prepared under the supervision of a fac ulty advisor in the 
department. Only if a committee of three faculty members in the department approves the 
honors paper will Special Honors be recommended. 


Minor in philosophy—Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours of philosophy courses, 
including two courses chosen from Phil 51, 111, 112, 113, 172; one course chosen from 
Phil 131, 132, 133, 135, 142, 162, 180; and one course chosen from Phil 121, 125, 151, 152, 
153 
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Minor in applied ethics—Required: 18 credit hours of philosophy courses, including 
Phil 51 or equivalent, and 131 and 132, plus three courses selected from Phil 133, 135 
142, 751 (Current Issues in Bioethics); with permission of the instructor, seniors may select 
from Phil 230, 231, 235, 242, 250, 262, which are listed in the Graduate Programs Bulletin 

45 Introduction to Logic (3 Friend, Saidel, and Staff 
Introduction to methods of deductive and inductive logic with emphasis on 
sentential calculus. Argument analysis, recognition of fallac legal reasoning 
and practical applications of logic (Fall, spring, and 

51 Introduction to Philosophy (3 Friend, Saidel, and Staff 
Readings from major philosophers and study of their positions on the most basi: 
questions of human life. Topics include such issues as: What is justice? What is 
knowledge? What is reality? Does God exist? What is the mind? Do humans have 
free will? (Fall and spring) 

62 Philosophy and Film (3) Caw 
Philosophical problems and theories of perception, meaning, personal identity 
and moral agency and their illustration in the context of cine: Cinema and 
its derivatives (TV, video) as prime routes to experience of the natural and so 
cial worlds in an age of communication. Readings in classical and contempo 
rary philosophy and in film theory; screening of a series of films (Spring) 

111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Dougherty 
History of Western philosophy from the Pre-Socratics to the Stoics (6th century 
BCE to 1st century CE). Major emphasis on the writings of Plato and Aristotle 
Among themes to be covered: knowledge and reality, political and moral 
philosophy (Fall and spring) 

112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchill, Dougherty 
History of Western philosophy of the 16th through 18th centuries; Continental 
Rationalism and British Empiricism from the scientific revolution through the 
Enlightenment; major emphasis on Montaigne, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. Prerequisite: Phil 51 or equivalent (Spring) 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) Staff 
European philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Kant, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche. Prerequ Phil 51 or equivalent 
(Fall) 

121 Symbolic Logic (3) Friend 
Analysis and assessment of deductive arguments, using propositional, predi- 
cate, and other logics; philosophical basis and implications of logical analysis 
metatheory of logic; modal and non-standard logics. Pre requisite: Phil 45 or per 
mission of instructor (Spring) 

125 Philosophy of Race and Gender (3 Weiss 
^ theoretical examination of the bodily, social, discursive, and political effects 
of patriarchy, racism, and classism (Fall and spring) 

131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3 Griffith, DeGrazia, Churchill 
Examination of leading ethical theories, e.g., utilitarianism, deontologv, virtue 
theory, as well as anti-theory and methodologv in ethics Applications to con 
temporary problems (Fall and spring) 

132 Social and Political Philosophy (3) Griffith 
Philosophical theories about how economic, political, legal, and cultural insti 
tutions should be arranged. Topics include the meaning and significance of 
liberty, the legitimate functions of government, the nature of rights, the moral 
significance of social inequality, and the meaning of democracv (Fall and 
spring) 

133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) Churchill 
The course will consider one or more of the following topics: philosophical 
foundations of pacifism and nonviolent resistance; philos yphical inquiry into 
causes and prevention of war, aggression, genocide; moral constraints on national 
defense and foreign policy, and the doctrine of just war (Fall and spring) 

135 Ethics in Business and the Professions (3) Griffith, Monti, and Staff 
Basic concepts and theories of ethics for analvsis of moral issues arising in 
business and in professional practice. (Fall and spring) 

142 Philosophy of Law (3) Stafl 


Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and jurisprudence; 
special emphasis on the relationship between law and morality (Fall) 


151 Science and t 
Comparison ot the cosmolos 


quantum mechar Empha m changin ncepts and methodologies, 
modes of explanatior yntol cati rall 
152 Knowledge and Reality DeGrazia, Farber | 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of perception | 
ind independent reality, the € ig. knowled nd the meaning l 
id criteria of truth. Prereq te: Pl l or 112 or permission of instructor | 
(Sprin | 
13 Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence Farber | 
Consideration of the mind—body probl elat to neurophy iology, cog- 
itive psychol ind art il intelligence: for example, du m, functional- | 
n dentity the 1 eliminativ nate 1. Evaluation of the claims of 
formalists and neural network research imul human intelligence. | 
opring, odd ye | 


and Literature (3 


161 Philosophy Weiss 
Critical investigation of th olitica ütments that inform the | 
practices of reading and wi l Sartre, Barthes, Foucault, l 
Baudrillard d othe | n the deve existentialist themes, | 
including authenticity, freed ip it in the work of Kafka, 
l'olst Mann, Woolf, Sext 1 Ste Spring | | 
162 Aesthetics (3) Weiss | 
e problem of artist epre d iture of aesthetic experience as | 
related to the creatio: ) iation, and criticism of art. Special emphasis on | 
ionrepresentational works of d their interpretation. Prerequisite: Phil 51 
ir 111 or 112 0r 113 I | 
American Philosophy (3 Caws, Carr | 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royi lames, Dewey tayana as representatives i 
of American thought 
180 Moral Status and Personal Identity (3) DeGrazia 
his course integrates the tant sophical issues of moral status and 
personal identity, bringing the treatme of these issues to bear on several top- 
ics of practical ethical concern. Prer Phil 131 opring) 
192 Analytical Philosophy (3) DeGrazia 
l'he dominant movements of 20th-century Anglo-American philosophy, in- 
cluding logical positivism, British ordinary language philosophy, and neoprag- 
matism, as represented by Russell, G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ayer, Quine, 
Kripke et al. Prerequisite: One other 100-level philosophy course (Fall) Í 
193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3) Weiss, Caws 
An intensive exploration of the ontological and existential philosophies of | 
Kierkegaard, Bergson, Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, de Beauvoir, 
ind Camus Prerequisite: One other 100-level philosophy course 
lopring) 
198 Proseminar (3) Staff 
Variable topics preparation and presentation of a major research paper. Open 
oniy to philosophy majors, in either the junior or senior year as approved by 
major advisor (Spring | 


199 Readings and Research (3 


(Fall and spring) 
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2. Prerequisite courses—Phys 21, 22, 23; Chem 11; Math 31, 32, 33 

3. Required courses in related area—Math 111, 112; one course chosen from CSci 49, 
50, 100, 155, or Math 153 

4. Required courses in the major—Phys 151, 161, 164, 165, 167, 195, either 170 or 175, 
and 181 or equivalent. Recommended electives for students planning graduate study in 
physics: Phys 152, 163, 166 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in physics and Bachelor of Science in any SEAS under 
graduate field—Five-year programs leading to these two degrees are available. Please 
check with the Department of Physics or with the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science. 

Special Honors—To graduate with Special Honors, a student must meet the eligibility 
requirements stated under the University Regulations and submit for departmental 
approval an honors thesis based on a two-semester research project. In addition, the 
student must have a cumulative grade-point average of at least 3.5 in physics courses and 
3.0 overall. 


Minor in physics—Required: Phys 21, 22, plus three approved 100-level physics courses. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings. 
ASTRONOMY 

1 Introduction to Astronomy I (3) Maximon, Dhuga, Parke, Skelton 
Primarily for non-science majors. Classical through modern astronomy, with in- 
troduction to basic principles underlying astronomical systems and observa- 
tions. Lectures cover electromagnetic radiation, optical instruments, and the 
solar system. Laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: high school algebra. Laboratory 
fee, $50. (Fall) 

2 Introduction to Astronomy II (3) Maximon, Dhuga, Parke, Skelton 
Primarily for non-science majors. Stellar and extragalactic astronomy, includ- 
ing introduction to quantum aspects of electromagnetic radiation and atomic 
physics, stellar spectra, and stellar evolution. Laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 
high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 

3-4 Introduction to Astronomy I-II (2-2) Staff 
Same as Astr 1-2 without the laboratory (Academic year) 
51 Modern Cosmology (3) Parke 


A non-mathematical treatment of cosmology, describing the origin and evolu- 
tion of the universe. Topics include the nature of quasars, pulsars, stellar and 
galactic black holes, antimatter, gravitational lensing, dark matter, cosmic back- 
ground radiation, the origin of the elements, big-bang theory, and the future of 
the universe. Prerequisite: Astr 1 and 2. 

191 Space Astrophysics (3) Corcoran 
Physical processes of celestial phenomena as determined from space-based 
instrumentation. While the entire electromagnetic spectrum is covered, the 
high-energy (X-ray and gamma ray) region is emphasized. Results from ground- 
based instrumentation (e.g., radio and optical) may be introduced. Prerequisite: 


Phys 22 or equivalent. (Fall) 
PHYSICS 

1 General Physics I (4) Bennhold, Feldman 
Classical physics. Mechanics, including Newton's laws of motion, force, gravi- 
tation, equilibrium, work and energy, momentum, and rotational motion; 
periodic motion, waves, and sound; heat and thermodynamics. Prerequisite: 
high school trigonometry. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall and spring) 

2 General Physics II (4) Feldman, Bennhold 


Classical and modern physics. Electrostatics, electromagnetism, direct and al- 
ternating current circuits, and electromagnetic radiation; geometrical and phys- 
ical optics; special relativity; quantum theory; atomic physics; nuclear physics; 
particle physics; astrophysics and cosmology. Prerequisite: Phys 1. Laboratory 
fee, $50. (Fall and spring) 
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7 Music and Physics (4) Berman 


Primarily for non-science majors A comparative study of music and phvsics 
showing parallels in the his 


ry or the two fields and emphasizing those t )pics 


in physics related to the theory of music and the production of sound by musi- 


cal instruments, particularly classical mechanics and wave motion Prerequi 


bra and geometry. Laboratorv fee, $50 
8 Origin and Evolution of Ideas in Physics (4) Harper 
Primarily for non-science majors. The evolution of ideas and their historical 
continuity in the search for basic physical theories. By presenting the world 
views of great physic ists of the past, the division of physics into many sub- 
disciplines is avoided and a humanistic approach is achieved Prerequisite 
high school algebra. Laboratory fee, $50 
21 University Physics I (4) Khatcheressian, Haberzettl, Lee 
Classical mechanics using calculus. Newtonian mechanics: force, momentum, 
work and energy, mech 


cal equilibrium, linear, periodic and rotational mo- 
tion. Gravitation and fields. Atoms, physical properties of matter. Energy trans 


ter and waves, sound. Prerequisite: Math 31; corequisite: Math 3 


2. Laboratory 
fee, $50 (Fall and spring 

22 University Physics II (4) Berman, Harper, Lee 
l'hermodynamics and classical electromagnetism using calculus Equations of 


state, heat, and the laws of thermodynamics. Electrostatics, Gauss's law. « apac- 
itance. Electric resistance, electric current. Magnetism. Electrodynamics and 
electromagnetic induction. Maxwell's theory and electromagnetic radiation 
Geometric and physical optics. Prerequisite: Phys 21 and Math 32. Laboratorv 
fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 

23 University Physics III (3) Harper, Berman 
Modern physics using calculus. Relativity. Wave-particle duality, quantum me 
chanics. The hydrogen atom, Pauli principle. Quantum statistics and radiation. 
Quantum theory of the condensed state, superconductivity. Nuclear physics 
Applications to astrophysics and nucleosynthesis. General relativity. Cosmo- 
logical applications, the big bang theory of the Universe. Prerequisite: Phys 22; 
corequisite: Math 33 (Fall) 

128 Biophysics: Physics in the Life Sciences (3) Parke 
Physical principles applied to biological systems, medicine, and instrumenta- 
tion in medicine and biology. Applications include biological transducers, mol- 
ecular biophysics, bioenergetics, radiation biology, ordering theory, and neural 
networks. Prerequisite: Phys 1 and 2 or equivalent. 

151 Intermediate Laboratory I: Techniques and Methods (3) Feldman, Strauch 
Experiments in electromagnetism, classical and quantum mechanics, atomic 
and nuclear physics with emphasis on experimental methods. Laboratory fee, 
$50 (Fall) 

152 Intermediate Laboratory II: Instrumentation (3) Feldman, Strauch 
Elementary electric and electronic analog and digital circuits Topics include 
passive and active components in DC and AC circuits and operational amplifiers, 
with emphasis on measurement tec hniques. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 

161 Mechanics (3) Harper, Parke, Reeves 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation laws, 
Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of Lagrange's 
and Hamilton’s equations. 

163 Physical and Quantum Optics (4) Peverley 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), Wave motion, electromagnetic aspects 
of light, dispersion of light in media, geometrical optics, polarization and opti 
cal properties of crystals, interference, diffraction, lasers, holography. Math- 
ematical tools, including Fourier methods, developed as needed. The quantum 
description of light complements the classical description. Laboratory fee, $50. 

164 Thermodynamics (3) Skelton 
Principles, statistical foundations, and application of equilibrium thermo- 
dynamics, reversible processes, thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase 
changes. 

165 Electromagnetic Theory I (3) Peverley 

Electrostatics and magnetostatics, electric and magnetic fields in matter, scalar 

and vector potentials, electromagnetic induction. Maxwell's equations. The 
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methods of vector and tensor calculus are developed as needed, as are the 


method of images, Fourier series, and some computational methods (Fall) 
166 Electromagnetic Theory II (3) Harper 
Conservation laws, electromagnetic waves, radiation, relativistic formulation of 
electrodynamics and potential fields (Spring) 
167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Briscoe, Peverley, Lee 


Development of logical structure and experimental bases for modern quantum 
mechanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure; primary 
emphasis on conceptual framework and its mathematical realization; careful 
consideration of the laboratory results to which the theory is a response 

170 Solid-State Physics (3) Peverley, Reeves, Zeng 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrational and 
electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, electronic states 
in metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties of solids, superconductiv 
ity. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor 

175 Nuclear Physics (3) Berman, Briscoe 
Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description of nuclei and 
their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear forces, and 


nuclear reactions are considered. Specific topics include the deuteron, n-p 
scattering, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid-drop model, beta decay, 
fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor 

181 Computational Physics (3) Reeves, Dhuga 
Topics include celestial mechanics, chaotic systems, fluid dynamics, and other 
such complex systems that require a computational approach. Prerequisite: 
three semesters of undergraduate calculus and a complete sequence of calculus 
based physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN Laboratorv fee, $50 

195 Undergraduate Research (3) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the faculty. May be repeated once for credit 
Laboratory fee, $50 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 
See Media and Public Affairs. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


University Professor J.N. Rosenau 

Professors B. Reich, J.M. Logsdon, H.R. Nau, M.A. East, J.B. Manheim, C. McClintock, 
P. Reddaway, J.R. Henig, L. Sigelman (Chair), M.J. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, H. Harding, 
D. Shambaugh, C.J. Deering, H.B. Feigenbaum, N.J. Brown, H.L. Wolman 

Associate Professors R.W. Rycroft, J.H. Lebovic, R.P. Stoker, A. Bowie, S.K. Sell, M. 
Finnemore, F. Maltzman, J. Goldgeier, D.D. Avant, B. Dickson, P. Wahlbeck, L. Zeng, 
M.M. Mochizuki, S.J. Balla, S. Binder, S. Wiley 

Assistant Professors I. Creppell, J. Willson-Quayle, J.M. Smith, D. Dassa Kaye, P. Brewer, 


R. Austin, E.Z. Csergo, W.J. Winstead 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the social sciences, 
other than political science, to include 6 hours of history or 6 hours of economics. Twelve 
credit hours of introductory foreign language and statistics are strongly recommended. 

3. Required courses in the major: 30 credit hours of 100-level political science courses, 
including a distribution requirement that consists of 3 credit hours from each of the 
following groups: Group A (comparative politics)—PSc 130, 131, 167, 170, 173, 177, 179, 
180, 181, 183; Group B (American government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 128, 129; Group C (international politics, law, and 
organizations)—PSc 139, 140, 142, 144, 146, 149, 161, 168, 175, 176, 178, 180, 182, 184; 
Group D (methodology)—PSc 101, 104; Group E (political thought)—PSc 105, 106, 107, 
108, 110 

Every major must complete a proseminar in the junior or senior year. A maximum of 
two of these may be included in a student's program; such courses do not satisfy the de- 
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partment's group distribution requirements. A 200-level course may be substituted for the 


proseminar requirement with the written permission of the instructor and the under- 


graduate coordinator 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science public policy focus) Requirements 
are the same as for the B.A. with a major in political science with the required 30 credit 
! 


hours of 100-level courses in political science distributed as follows: PSc 104: 9 « redit 
hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from PSc 112, 117, 122. 124. 146; one pol- 


m each of Groups A, B, C, and E; 


ence elective at the 100 level 


icy-oriented proseminar; 3 additional credit hours fri 


and 3 credit hours in a I 
No more than 3 hours of learning or internship courses may be credited toward 
the major; these courses do not satisfv the distribution requirement 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science and Master of Arts in the 
J 


field of political science—Students interested in 


his joint degree program should consult 


'raduate program advisor as soon as possible in order to select courses appro- 


the under 
priately. The joint degree program is available to students who qualify for Special Honors. 


Special Honors—Students may apply for graduati 


vith Special Honors. To qualify, 
a student must fulfill the general requirements stated under University Regulations, have 


a GPA in the major of 3.5 or higher, and take PSc 192 in the semester preceding the final 
semester of study. Those with a GPA in the major of 3.8 and higher will then be recom- 
mended for Special 


Honors. Those with a GPA in the major between 3.5 and 3.7 must 
complete an independent research project in PSc 192 that has been approved as meriting 
Special Honors by three members of the Political Science faculty. (Note that PSc 101 or 
104 is prerequisite to PSc 192.) Application for Special Honors must be in writing and re- 
ceived by the undergraduate coordinator by the third week of the semester pre eding the 
final semester of study 


Minor in political science—Required: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent) plus 12 credit 


hours of 100-level political science courses, including a distribution requirement of one 
course each from Groups D and E. A minimum of 9 credit hours of other social science 


courses is also required 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate « See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 is prerequisite to Group A courses (comparative pol- 
itics), PSc 2 is prerequisite to Group B courses (American government and politics), and 


PSc 3 is prerequisite to Group C courses (international politics, law, and organizations). 


Courses are defined by their group under item 3, above. Elliott School students substi- 


tute IAff 5 for PSc 3 as a prerequisite to Group C courses. Qualified juniors and seniors 


who are not political science majors and who wish to take 100-level PSc courses with- 


out having the appropriate prerequisites may d 


the instructor 


o so only with the written permission of 


1 Introduction to Comparative Politics (3) Sodaro, Bowie 
Concepts and principles of comparative analysis, with an examination of 
politics and government in selected countries (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to American Politics and Government (3) Sigelman, Maltzman 
Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system and the 


impact on public policy (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to International Politics (3) Goldgeier, Nau, Lebovic 
Analysis of world politics, focusing on the role of nation-states and inter- 


national organizations and on selected foreign policy issues 
11-12 Introduction to Political Behavior (6—6) Willson-Quayle 

Role of personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: Focus on problems 
in the American liberal tradition. Spring: A comparative perspective on demo- 
cratic and authoritarian governments in the 20th century. Admission by special 
selection process (Academic vear 

101 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Lebovic, Wahlbeck, Austin, Wiley 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and government, 
empirical methods of research. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and spring) 

104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoker, Balla 
Introductory overview of the concepts, issues, and techniques of systematic 


policy analysis and its role in the policy process Fall and spring) 
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116 
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Major Issues of Western Political Thought (3-3) Creppell 
PSc 105: foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. PSc 106 
history of political thought from the 16th through the late 19th century, as set 
forth in the works of representative thinkers 


20th-Century Political Thought (3) Creppell 
Recent Western political thought; analysis and critique of the legacies of 
modern political theories and ideologies (Spring) 

Marxism-Leninism (3) Staff 


Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern commu 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and consideration of Bernstein, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Gorbachev 


American Political Thought (3) Willson-Quayle 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as seen through 
major representative writings (Spring) 

State and Urban Politics (3) Henig 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies of state 
and urban political systems (Fall) 

State and Urban Policy Problems (3) Henig 
Selected issues in state and urban policymaking, with emphasis on urban and 
metropolitan settings (Spring) 

Judicial Politics (3) Wahlbeck 


An examination of judicial process and behavior. Emphasis on judicial selec- 
tion, decision making, interaction with the political environment, and impact 
and implementation of decisions. 


U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) Wahlbeck 
PSc 114: Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regula- 
tion. PSc 115: Political and civil rights (Academic year) 

The American Presidency (3) Maltzman 


Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority of the con- 
temporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating public 
policy, and the influences of personality on performance in office (Fall and 
spring) 

Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Rycroft 
Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic politics on 
policy formulation and implementation. Same as PAd 125 (Fall) 
Legislative Politics (3) Deering, Maltzman, Binder 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on elections, 
party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the context of execu- 
tive-legislative relations and interest-group activities (Fall and spring) 
U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) Binder 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and government policies 
Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislative and executive 
branches. (Fall and spring) 

Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Brewer 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting and political campaigning. 
(Fall) 

U.S. Political Participation (3) Austin 
Examination of the various forms of American political participation in elec- 
toral and governmental politics and their effects on the political process. 
Science, Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon, Rycroft 
Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments on the political 
systems. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and control of science 
and technology. (Fall and spring) 

Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Deering, Stoker, Balla 
Examination of the decision-making process and the substance of various issues 
in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economics, education, energy, 


the environment, poverty, and health. (Fall and spring) 

Media, Politics, and Government (3) Staff 
Same as PCm 128. 

Television and Politics (3) Staff 


Examination of the impact of television on American politics and society, the 
nature of coverage of political issues and campaigns, the dynamics of selecting 
and presenting news stories. Same as PCm/EMda 129. (Fall and spring) 
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130 Comparative Politics of Western Europe (3 Feigenbaum and Staff 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on the principal states of 
Western Europe (Fall and spring 

131 Comparative Politics of Post-Communist States (3 Wolchik 
Countries covered will include some combination of states formerlv part of the 
Soviet Union Fall and spring) 

139 International Political Economy (3 Sel 
Analysis of the political aspects of global economic re ationships, focusing on 
such issues as economic hegemony terdependence, trade relations, devel 
opment assistance, multinati corporations, and the role of internationa 
organizations Fall and spring 

140 Theories of International Politics (3 Nau, Lebovic, Goldgeier, East 
Exploration of alternative theoretical approaches to understanding worl 


politics in its historical a dimensions Fall and spring 


42 International Organizations (3 Finnemore and Staff 
Development and operations of the tions, regional organizations, anc 
functional international organizatiot Fall and spring) 

14 The Politics of International Law (3 Staff 
[he political sources and consequences of international law and norms 
(Fall and spring 

46 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Staff 
Constitutional, political, and international factors that determine the formula- 
tion, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy Fall and spring 

49 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3 Avant 
Impact of military nsiderations on U.S. foreign policy; major problems in 
national security, e.g., strategic weaponry, military assistance, regional security 
problems (Fall and spring 

61 European-Atlantic Relations (3) Staff 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Common Market, 
and U.S.-European relations Fall 

67 Human Rights and Soviet Government (3 Reddaway 
Human rights theory, the various movements for hun ious, civil, polit- 
ical, and other rights that emerged ly 1960s, and the 
ways in which the authorities respon( ments. These themes are 
traced into the post-Soviet period I 

68 Post-Soviet Foreign Policy (3 Staff 
External problems and policies of Russia a ther successor states of the 
former USSR (especially the Baltics, Ukraine, and southern rim of the former 
Soviet Union) (Fall 

0 Comparative Politics of China and Northeast Asia (3 Dickson 


Political institutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), Japan, and 
Korea since World War II. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign 


contacts (Fall) 

73 Comparative Politics of Southeast Asia (3) Bowie 
Comparative analysis of Southeast Asian politics and economics, with principal 
focus on the capitalist countries of the region (Spring) 

75 International Relations of East Asia (3) Mochizuki, Shambaugh 
Analvsis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries and the foreign 
policies of major powers toward the region. (Fall) 

76 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) Reich 
Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (Spring and summer) 

77 Comparative Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, Brown 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel (Fall) 

78 International Relations of the Middle East (3 Reich, Brown 


l T iddle E 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle East 


(Spring) 

179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3 Reich 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli politics and 
foreign policy (Fall 

181 Comparative Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3 Staff 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of non-Mediter- 
ranean Africa (Fall) 
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182 African International Politics (3) Staff 
Analvsis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of African re la 
tions with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: PSc 181 Spring) 

183 Comparative Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 
Political processes and institutions of selec ted countries in South America, Cen 
tral America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities for lemocracy 
and revolution (Fall) 

184 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 


U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected states 
(Spring) 

187 Internship (1 to 3) Staff 
Study of political behavior through internship experience with Congress, exe 
utive departments or agencies, politically active private-sector groups, politie al 
parties, or electoral campaigns Admission requires departmental approv i 


(Fall and spring) 


190 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

191 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
For departmental majors and minors. Prerequisite: 15 ¢ redit hours of 100-level 
political science courses and approval of the undergraduate program advisor 
and the faculty member who will direct the study 

192 Proseminar (3) Stafl 


Examination of selected problems in political science. Admission requires 


departmental approval. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or 104 (Fall and spring) 
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Professors E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, R.A. Peterson (Chair), P. Wirtz, D. Reiss 
C.K. Sigelman, G. Howe (Research), L.R. Offermann, P.J. Poppen 

Associate Professors L. Brandt, C.A. Rohrbeck, M.C. Zea, S. Dopkins, S.D. Molock, J.M 
Ganiban, D.P. Costanza, E. Davis 

Assistant Professors N. Frank, P.J. Moore, C. Beil (Research), N. Vasilopoulos, J.W. Philbeck 
D.E. Schell, C. Gee, N. Le, A.N. Zucker 

Adjunct Assistant Professor K. Ross-Kidder 

Lecturer P.J. Woodruff 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Prerequisite course—Psyc 1 
Required courses in related areas: 
(a) Stat 53 or equivalent. Students are encouraged to take a second statistics course 
to meet the general curriculum requirement in quantitative and/or logical reasoning 

(b) 6 credit hours from one of the following departments: Anthropology, Economics, 

History, Political Science, or Sociology; an additional 3 credit hours from a different one 
of these departments or from American Studies, Geography, or Philosophy 

4. Required courses in the major—Three survey courses (Psyc 11, 12, 13); 25 credit 
hours in 100-level psychology courses, including general research methods(Psyc 101); 
experimental methods (Psyc 105 or 106); experimental (Psyc 118 or 121); history and sys- 
tems (Psyc 196); and four additional 100-level courses. Psyc 196 should be taken during 
the senior year. Majors who plan to take Psyc 191, 197, or 198 must take Psyc 101 as a pre- 
requisite. 


2 
3. 


Special Honors—To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the student must ful- 
fill the general requirements stated under University Regulations, take an honors semina! 
(Psyc 197) or a 200-level seminar, and complete an independent study project (Psyc 191 
or 198) with distinction. The grade-point average in psychology required for graduation 
with Special Honors is 3.3 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A program leading 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy- 
The first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course work. Application for 
admission to the M.A. program in art therapy will be made during the second semester of 
the third year; for admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance must be 


e to the M.A 


is not desired or yt obtained, the req ements for the B 


n the undergraduate field chose: v be fulfilled I the successfu npletion of 
appropriate courses during the fourth v« f study. If acceptan to the M program 
in art therapy is obtained, the B.A. will be awarded after the successful completion of 
the fourth vear of the pro 1. St lui the er follow he award of the 
bachelor’s degree and the followi icaden year W l y complete the M.A 
degree requirement lhe four art theray es tak hilt lt ite count te 
ward satisfaction of M.A. degree re I I 

Che following require ents t be fulfill 

1. Students must meet tl ( ( ol 
Arts and Sciences oee the ( eP 

ihe course ements 1 i ) i for the 

M.A. in art thera be t 

Mi i I lf lit T ] SVK We j, and at 
east two additional psychology courses other tl tl n the 190s. Students consider 
ing graduate study in psycho adı 1 to tak A ) or 106, a distribution of 
ou from the categori ted it e I DOVE it ind an elementary 
course stauisti 

With permission ited ber of i he dé tn be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listini 
Departmental prerequisite: P yc 1 is prerec te to a svcl y irses 


1 General Psychology (3 Staff 


Fundamental principles underlyi human behavior Fal 1 Spl | 

11 Abnormal Psychology (3 Rohrbeck, Zea, Woodruff ink, L« 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various type I maladjustments 
and mental disorder I ind 

12 Social Psychology (3 Poppen, Moor: 
Social foundations of behav gnition, motivatior le behavior, commu- 
nication, small-group processes, and at I i prin 

13 Developmental Psychology (3 Ga ind Staff 


ch concern- 


Introduction to the study of human deve ent; theory and rese 


inges in physical. « nitive. and social funct 2 and influences on the 


dev« oping individual 

101 Psychology Research Methods (3 hrbeck, Moore 
Survey of research designs (e.g ise studies, correlational designs, experi- 
ments), methods (e questionnaires, obs ations 1 } ement issues 
(e.g., reliability and validity). Prerequisite or corequisite: Stat 53 Fall and 


spring) 
104 Ecology and Mental Health (3 Staff 


Examination by field research of the linkages between aspects of the physical 
environment and mental health. Tutorials, conferences student field 
research projects Fall 

105-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4 Dopkins, Philbeck 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to under- 
standing behavior; individua lass experiments performed. Psyc 105: 


overview of sensation and perce] Psyc 106: visual sensation and percep- 


tion. Laboratory fee $30 per seme 
08 Humanistic Psychology (3) Schell 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology 1 n roie oi conscious- 


intial, phenomenolog- 


ness in human behavior. Philosophic foundati 


ical, and transpersonal psychology (Fa 

10 Perception and Understanding in Children (3 Abravanel 
Con epts and research in the area of develiopme ntal psychology; € lasis on 
the growth and development of thinking, perceiving, and symbolic activity 


(Spring) 


12 Psychology of Adolescence (3 : Ross-Kidder 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
y to solution of such problems (Fall 


emphasis on application of psycholo 


or Spring) 


\. decree 
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Adult Development and Aging (3) Staff 
Psychological aging and development during the adult years, with an emphasis 
on theories of adult development and research on changes in cognitive func- 
tioning and social adjustment in early, middle, and later adulthood. Prerequi 
site: Psyc 13 

Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and functions 
of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processes, learning and 
memory, motivation, and emotion (Fall and spring) 

Group Dynamics (3) Offermann 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social sys- 
tems. Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational processes 
(Fall and spring) 

Memory and Cognition (3) Philbeck 
An examination of the psychological processes underlying human memory and 
cognition. Topics cover theoretical and experimental issues involving a range 
of cognitive function from attention and pattern recognition to learning and 
memory (Fall) 

Cross-Cultural Psychology (3) Zea 
Introduction to the theory, methods, and research of cross-cultural psychology, 
with emphasis on immigrants and ethnic minorities in the United States and on 
other cultures, Prerequisite: Psyc 12 or 13. (Spring) 

Health Psychology (3) Peterson, Poppen 
Current research in the area of health psychology, with special attention to psy- 
chological factors related to health and illness, psychological intervention with 
medical patients, and psychological approaches to illness prevention and 
health promotion. (Fall and spring) 

Theories of Personality (3) Poppen 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems of 
individuals (Fall and spring) 


Psychological Tests (3) Karp 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, indus- 


try, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $25. (Fall and 
spring) 

Socialization in Childhood (3) Ganiban 
Examination of primary methods by which the child is shaped in terms of so- 
cial judgment and self-control; internalization of controls, assimilation of soci- 
etal values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus on issues according 
to developmental level 

Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) Staff 
Introduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psychoanalysis, 
focusing on the meaning of dreams and the unconscious function of conflict and 
defense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus conflict, development of the ego, 
theory of anxiety and neurosis, and the death instinct. (Spring) 
Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) Offermann, Vasilopoulos 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel man- 
agement, employee motivation and productivity, supervisory leadership, and 
organizational development (Fall and spring) 

Psychology of Sex Differences (3) Poppen 
Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences on males and fe- 
males in the development of sex differences; hormonal differences, gender iden- 
tity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, masculinity/femininity, 
cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of relevant psychological 
theory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing. (Spring) 
Theory and Practice of Women’s Leadership (3) Offermann 
Same as WLP 151. 

Psychology of Crime and Violence (3) Staff 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior; personality of 
criminals and of psychological processes affecting behavior (Spring) 
Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Staff 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social determinants 
of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of receptivity to prop- 
aganda, psychological warfare. 


170 Clinical Psychology (3 Zea, Peterson 


An € xploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clinical psy 
chologist. Assessment, treatment immunity ipproaches, ethics Prert juisite 
Psyc 11, 131 

188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3 Woodruff 
F xploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, ar mces associated 
with the process of death and dying 

191 Independent Research (3 Staff 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open to 
qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the spon 
soring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. Pre 
requisite: Psyc 101 (Fall and spring 

192 Field Experience (3 Abravanel 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours a week in a local 
mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting. Students register 
ing for this course must have weekly blocks of time available in their class 
schedules (Fall and spring 

193 Seminar in Industrial/Organizational Offermann, Vasilopoulos 
Psychology (3 
Selected speci ilized topics in the field of psy hology and work behavior, such 
as human ability and personality, decisions and risk behavior, organizational 
change, and leadership. May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: Psyc 144 or 
permission of instructor 

96 History and Systems of Psychology (3 Staff 
Senior capstone course that includes a survey and integration of the major view 
points and concepts of psychology. Required of psychology majors (Fall 
and spring) 

97 Honors Seminar (3) Staff 
Selected topics in psychology that change each semester. Intended primarily for 
students in the Special Honors program in psy: hology. May be repe nce 
for credit (Fall and spring) 

98 Current Research Issues (3 Staff 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, including those 


| lent participation. May be 


101 


performed by members of the class; emphasis on s 
i 
I 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


' +} 


1e School of 


'rgraduates 


Programs in public administration are offered a 


Business and Public Management. The course listed 


125 Managing Public Policy (3 Staff 
Contemporary concepts and issues in public istration and management 
roaches to governmental administration in the U.S 


Major trends and apy 
including the changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relation to the 
private sector, and managing public agencies at all levels. Same as PSc 117 


(Fall and spring) 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Programs in public health are available at the graduate level in the School of Publi 
Health and Health Services. The following courses are available to undergraduates in other 
schools and may be used toward a secondary field in public health and health services. 


110 Introduction to Global Health and Socioeconomic Development (3) 
Basic concepts of development theory, international health policy, demo 


OVerview yf how the intersection be 


zraphic trends, and health promoti 
nt and global health can be observed, 


tween socioeconomic develo] 

measured, and used for the management of health programs 
111 Ecology, Health, and Social Development (3) 

Survey of the intersection between health and social development and envi- 

ronmental trends. Topics on the micro level include household and community 

sanitation and the interaction between human populations and domestic ani- 

mals. Topics on the macro level include deforestation, urban contamination, 


and desertification. Prerequisite: PubH 110 


228 


2 Health, Human Rights, and Displaced Persons (3) 
Concepts of health as a human right, ethics, and the participation of the inter 
owards health for all. The central focus of 


national community in moving 


tional conflict and the generation of dis 


analvsis is the role of civil and intern 
plac ed populati ms 

3 International Public Health Practice (3) 
Global challenges of new and re-emerging infectious diseases and the health of 


ition in the context of globalization and public 


travelers. Use of health inforn 


aspects of medical and public health training 


health practice. International 
4 Impact of Culture Upon Health (3) 
Relationship between cultural values and the devel pment of the modern 


health systems based on Western models of health practice. Continued reliance 


upon traditional forms of health care in many societies. I xamples of successful 
evolving health care systems will be 


incorporation of traditional practices into 


emphasize 

115 Global Delivery of Health Services (3 
Introduction to health systems and the basic con epts f health systems ad 
ministration, financing, and health care reform, using examples from advanced 
middle-income, and poor countrie: 


160 Introduction to Environmental-Occupational Health Sciences (2-3) 
Introduction to principles of environmental and occupational health sciences, 


including principles of inorganic and organic chemistry 


180 Topics in Public Health (1 to 3) 


l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


provided the topi differs 
190 Introduction to Public Health and Health Services (3) 
Introduction to aspects of public health and health services, including health 


services administration and policy, maternal and child health, environmental 


health, and health promotion-disease prevention 
191 Biological Basis of Public Health (3) 


Basic science principles of anatomy physiology, and pathophysiology and their 
i applications to public health 
192 Introduction to Preventive Medicine (3 
Introduction to the clinical science basis of preventive medicine, including 


ian growth and develop 


s and methods used for disease prevention 


;, immunology, and hu 


nutrition, infectious dise 

ment. Overview of the g 
193 Principles of Health Education and Health Promotion (3) 

Principles and concepts of health education and the role of the health educator 


in various settings. Foundations of health promotion and communicating health 


concepts to the public, with a focus on strategies for developing health messages 


for specific populations 

194 Applications of Health Education and Health Promotion (3) 
Prepares students to act as resource persons in health education. The process of 
developing health interventions in community settings and providing services 
to other health professionals, marketing health initiatives, and coordinating 


health education services in a variety of settings. The role of health educators 
in addressing health disparities among specific vulnerable groups 


RADIOLOGIC SCIENCES 


The Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences in the field of radiologic sciences with a 


concentration in diagnostic medical sonography is described briefly under the School of 
i Medicine and Health Sciences in this Bulletin. Complete information is available from 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


RELIGION 


University Professor S.H. Nası 

Professors H.E. Yeide, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.J. Hiltebeitel 
Associate Professors P.B. Duff (Chair), R.J. Eisen 

Assistant Professor V.K. Urubshurow 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses—Rel 1, 2 


3. Required courses in the major—30 credit hours ncluding at least 21 hours of upper- 
level course l'welve of these hours must be ch« from one of the following religious 
traditions: Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judais ippro te iduate nars 
may be ipproved ul t ons f 1 ( | S he program must include 
Rel 101 and at least one course each in Hebrew Scriptures and in N« w Testament 

Special Honors are awarded to students meet the requirements stated under 
University Regulations and who complete an hon hesis by enrolli n Rel 191 

It is recommended that students in« tudy of foreign li iages in their under- 
graduate program, including : igi ( i ( f th t ( traditions. All 
students expecting to enter graduate school are d to study Fre h or German 

Minor in religio. a imum o dit hours in re ion, of which at 
least 6 must be upper-level course The minor ran i eloped in consulta 
tion with the departmental advisor. Rel 101 is str ré ded for all participat 
ing students 

With pern i limited number of graduate ¢ es in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate de See the ( luate Progra Bulletin for course 
listings 

| Introduction to World Religions: West (3 Staff 
Examination of the religions of the ancient Mediterranean and the major 
religions of the We Religious foundations of Western civilizations. The devel 
opment f Judaism, Christianity, and Isla ind the irontatio with sec 
ularization ind politica phe val in the odern w ( I ind spring) 

2 Introduction to World Religions: East (3) Staff 
;:xamination of the major religions of the ist and parison with religions in 
he West. Approaches to the cross-cultur f religion. Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and the religions of Tibet, China, a ire studied with respect to 
heir history | their en nter u ill and ng) 

9 Bible: Hebrew Scriptures (3) Duff 
he literature, history e t ht represented by the Hebrew Scrip 
ures (Old Testament). Con es and contrasts between Israel and the an 
Near East are considered through study of the world view ind literary 
tradition, main religious ideas, and chief figures and movements of the biblical 
iterature (Fall and sprir 

10 Bible: New Testament (3 Duff 
iterature and history of earliest Christianity in the setting of the religious 
movements of the Greco-Roman world and developments within Judaism. The 
meaning of the earliest Christian proclamation about the significance of the life, 
eaching, and death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes the basis for tracing the 
formation and expansion of t movement (Fall and spring) 


101 Theories in the Study of Religion 
Seminar taught jointly bv the faculty 
different ways 


discussion of some of the epoch-making books in the develoy 


of religion (Fall 


103 Biblical Issues (3) 
1 hil 


Critical examination of a selected biblical t 


104 Jesus (3) 
Comprehensive study of the life and teach 
sources. Quest for the historical Jesu 

105 Paul (3) 
Backgrounds of early Christianity, first 
tions affecting the spread of Christianity 
presentation of the Christian faith 

106 Judaism (3) 


A survey of Jewish thought and practice from the biblical t« 
Hebrew Bible, rabbinic 


introduction to the 


mysticism, Judaism in the modern period 


in Judaism, including Sabbath, dietary laws, and 


Rabbinic Thought and Literature (3 
An examination of the thought an 
tive period, 100—500 CE, through 


n which religious phenomena t 


Yeide 


of the Department of Religion. Analysis of 


an be approached. Readings and 


nent of the study 


Duff 


pic or text 
Duff 
ngs of Jesus with critical attention to 
Duff 
entury religious and social condi- 
the life and journevs of Paul, Paul's 


Eisen 


nodern period; 
Judaism, Jewish philosophy and 
of the central rituals 
(Fall) 
Eisen 
of rabbinic Judaism in its forma- 
iary texts in translation; 


an examinatioI 
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230 


112 


116 


120 


134 


143 


144 


146 


RELIGION 


the development of early rabbinic law and theology is explored in the Mishnah, 
Talmud, and Midrash. 

Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 
Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural significance in liter- 
ature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; Greek epic 
and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett. 
Jewish Mysticism (3) Eisen 
A historical treatment of the major forms of Jewish mysticism: the ecstatic 
schools of Merkavah mysticism, medieval German pietism, and Abraham 
Abulafia; the theosophic mysticism of medieval French and Spanish Kabbalah, 
Lurianic Kabbalah, and modern Hasidism; examination of major concepts, such 
as God, man, Israel, Torah, and redemption, as understood by these schools 
Second Temple/Hellenistic Judaism (3) Duff 
History of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, growth 
of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context of Eastern 
and Western political currents. Use of primary sources, especially the Bible, 
Josephus, and noncanonical writings 


5 Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period (3) Eisen 


An exploration of Jewish philosophical thinking from the close of the rabbinic 
period to the end of the Middle Ages through an analysis of four major philoso- 
phers—Saadiah, Judah Halevi, Maimonides, and Gersonides. Topics include 
the nature of God, creation, divine providence, prophecy, and the rationale for 
the biblical commandments. 

Modern Jewish Thought (3) Eisen 
Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with catalyst 
of their political emancipation. Responses to beginnings of modernity among 
Jews in Europe, America, and Israel 

The Religions Wage Peace (3) Yeide 
Resources in various world religions that contribute to peacemaking in both inter- 
personal and political settings. Ways in which the religions have sponsored 
and/or tolerated violence 

Ethics and the World Religions (3) Yeide 
Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major world religions; religion 
as stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and religious 
ethics. 


2 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) Yeide 


Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian commu- 
nity; problems of personal conduct; application to various social institutions. 
Issues in Jewish Ethics (3) Eisen 
Exploration of current debates about major ethical issues among Jewish thinkers 
in the Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform denominations; issues in bioethics, 
feminism, attitudes towards non-Jews, social action, the ethics of war. 

The Holocaust in Theology and Literature (3) Eisen, Ticktin 
Theological and literary reactions of Jewish thinkers to the Holocaust; empha- 
sis on evaluating contemporary responses to the Holocaust in light of attitudes 
toward suffering in the classical Jewish tradition; readings include Fackenheim, 
Rubinstein, Wiesel, and Appelfeld 

Christianity in the Ancient World (3) Wallace 
Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture, philosophy, 
mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco-Roman world to 
A.D. 500. 

Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) Wallace 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, popes, and 
philosophers. 


5 Religion in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) Wallace 


Transformation of the Western understanding of human identity and destiny 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. 

Christianity in the Modern World (3) Wallace 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in theology, literature, 
political life, and religious institutions. 

Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Staff 
Same as Anth 155. 
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156 The Goddess in India and Beyond (3) Hiltebeitel 
l'he goddess traditions of Hinduism, with some attention to goddess traditions 
in the ancient Near East and the Mediterranean. Classical Sanskritic, Tantric, 
and popular expressions of Hindu goddess worship. Comparative studies and 
issues of gender 

57 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3 Hiltebeitel 
Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads, Bhagavad 
Gita, Buddhist, ar 

98 Hinduism (3) Hiltebeitel 


id Hindu soteriological systems 


Study of continuity and change in Hinduism, with emphasis on historical devel- 


features of the religion. Attention to relations 


opment and the consolidati 
between classic al and I 
Mythologies of India (3 Hiltebeitel 
The lore of Indian gods (Ve epics), and holy men 
Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantric 
spiritual ideals 
60 Buddhism (3) Hiltebeitel | 
Origin, deve and contemporary status of Buddhist life and thought; | 


ypular living forms 


caste, cult, cosmology, and 


its impact on Asia 
61 Islam (3) Nasr | 


Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and thought; 


its impact on the Near East ! | 

63 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nasr | 
Investigation of major forms of Islamic art, such as calligraphy, architecture, and | | 
urban design; Quranic chanting, poetry, and c in relation to the principles | | 
of Islamic revelation. Same as AH 119 

64 Islamic Philosophy and Theology (3) Nasr | 
l'he major schools of Islamic philosophy and theology, considered in both a 
morphological and historical manner. The relation between revelation and 
reason, determination and free will, and divine and human knowledge as well | 
as the relation among science, philosophy, and religion. The development of | | 
various s« hools of thought from the classical period to the present | | 

165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3) Nasr 
The foundation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation, its subsequent develop- | i 
ment, and its significance within Islamic civilization. Doctrines and practices 
of Sufism; history of the Sufi orders; Sufi literature, particularly in Arabic and 
Persian. The influence of Sufism upon social and political life and its state and | 
role in the contemporary world, both Islamic and non-Islami | 

172 Religion in the United States (3 Wallace | 
Growth of religious groups and institutions in relation to American culture, | 
development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary religious 
scene | 

174 American Judaism (3 Staff 


Religious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporary Judaism. 
Mythic and ritual life of American Jews, including responses to Israel, diaspora, 
the Holocaust, family and community dynamics 

181 Women in Western Religion (3 Staff | 
Historical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image and role of women 
in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of the Biblical experience, 
the sexual qualifications for religious office, use of male and female images and 
languages, and contemporary issues. Same as WStu 181. À 

190 Selected Topics (3) Staff Il 
Critical examination of religious phenomena rendered timely by current events | 
or special resources. Topic announced in the S hedule of Classes. May be 
repeated for credit provided the topic differs 

191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in religion. 


(Fall and spring) 
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Professors I. Azar, J.F. Thibault, G. Ludlow 
Associate Professors G.P. Huvé, Y. Captain, J.A. Quiroga, I.R. Vergara (Chair), J.J. Hampton 


tant Professors E. Echeverria, C. Britt, M. Danan 


Placement Examinations: A student who | 


s M. Ferretti, A. Moron-Pastor, A. Serrano-Ripoll, J. Brant, M. Belenky 


j l [ vit I ICI l Juag and lite ure opani h language a ] 
Span 1ture—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
eneral requirem 1 under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
rerequisite course Fren/Span 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 30, or equivalent 
Required for the major Fren 53, 54, and 90; or Span 53, 54, and 90; or Span 55, 56 
plus a minimum of 1 redit hours of 100-level courses, of which at least 9 hour: 
in iterature. In addition, a proseminar (Fren/Span 199 200) is required. The stu 
expected to demonstrate a kno wledge of his or her field in breadth and depth by 
mprehensive examination at the end of the senior vear 
Fre r Hispanic languages and literatures—Required; 9 credit hours cho 
Fr »pan 30, 53, 54, 90 and Span 55, 56; 12 additional hours selected from 
| h courses numbered 8 and above, including at least 6 credit hours 
1 1 iage and literature—Required: 21 credit hours consisting of Ital 9, 
94, 120, 131 


s not been 


granted advanced standing and 
high school must take a place 


college the language begun in 


ment examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assignment 


Departmental prerequisite: Fren 


he appropriate course 


+ or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in French, 


ren 9 and above 
1 Basic French I (4 Danan and Staff 
First-semester French. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition 
rammar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer 


Basic French II Danan and Staff 


i 
Second-ser er French. Emphasis on communication, composition, and read 
I 


ing. Prerequisite: Fren 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and 


summer) 
Intermediate French (3 Brant and Staff 


l'hird-semester language study. € omplete review of grammar Emphasis on 


vocabulary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Fren 2 


g or equiv- 
alent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Language and Culture (3) Brant and Staff 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of France, 
witl emphasis on conversation and « omposition Prerequisite Fren 3 or equiv 
ilent. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer) 
Contemporary Institutions (3) Huvé and Staff 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentation of con 
temporary society institutions, everyday life, current events. | mphasis on oral 
presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Fren 4 Laboratory 
fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer) 
Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Huvé and Staff 


Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and mag- 
azines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and interna 
tional issues as seen from the perspective of France and the Francophone world 
Prerequisite: Fren 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

French Pronunciation (3) Huvé 
l'he sounds of French. Oral readings, presentations, recitation. Poetry, scenes 
Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accent, 


irom pla 
rhythm, and intonation. Prerequisite: Fren 10. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 
General Readings in French Literature (3) Thibault and Staff 
Readings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to techniques of textual 
criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis. 
Prerequisite: Fren 10 (Fall and spring) 

French for Graduate Students (0) Staff 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No ac ademic credit. 
Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours (Fall, spring, and summer) 


199 


Through the 17th Century (3 


History of French Literature from the Middle Ages 


Lecture and discussion ii h. Developme t \ovements 
oelected readings acr the pe I € E e texts of 
epics, essays, nove ind plays. Prerequisite en 30 ] | Fall) 
4 History of French Literature from the 18th l'hibault 
Through the 20th Century 
Lecture and discussit in | phi | of the 
modern period. Selected read u € ( e re om 
plete texts of n ve ind d 1 Prerequ te I Ü ent (Op! ne 
90 Textual Analysis I 1 Staff 
Methodok y ind VOX DU iry tnt prin- 
ciple of textual analysis and critical appr P ] Fren 
30 or equivalent Spri 


108 Advanced French Grammar and Style 
Compositi drills, dictations. Trar 


ind syntax, with « npha y 

109 Contemporary France 
Emphasis on advanced il work. Di 
based on contemporary w 
Laboratory fe $50 i 

110 Business and Commercial French 
Structure and language of French ec 
financial d administrat 10¢ 
for the certificate of the Paris Chamber 
opring 


120 Studies in Medieval French Literature 


Readings and analvsi the ma tera 
turies. Chansons de geste, court ite 
poetry 
121 French Literature of the Renaissance 
rhe development ind maturatio! I 
16th century. Rabelais, Montaigne, and 
122 The Age of Classicism (3) 
Drama, philosophy, criticism, poet 
ft mé ocia political, and 
Jansenism, rationalisn 
123 The Age of Enlightenment (3 
Studv of major novelists, dramatists 


century. The influence of the works « 


Rousseau on European al Americal 
124 19th-Century French Literature (3 
Study of the major literary movements 


symbolism. Emphasis 
25 Studies in 20th-Century 
literary 


movements of the 


The major 
existentialism, nouveau ror 
130 French Poetry (3) 
An examination of the creation and evt 
sis of major French poets 
131 Narratives in French (3 
Study of the various traditions ir 
present 
32 French Classical Dramatic Tradition 
matic genre. Mediev 


melodrar 


otudv of major dré 
J 


Romantic drama a a 
34 Special Topics in French Literature (3 


May be repeated for credit provided the 


197 Independent Study (arr 


on o 


Admission by permi 
for credit 


200 Proseminar (3-3 


Required of all majors; preparation for 


ences, group discu 


yn stylistic analysis 
French Literature 
Oth century: avant-garde, surrealism 


Ludlow 
tury. Study 


Baroque, 


Ludlow 
leologues of the 18th 


Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and 


hibault 


m to 


ind dramas 
Thibault 
] 


Thibault 
Textual analy- 


Ludlow 
il origins to the 


udlow and Staff 
id comedy 


Statt 


Staff 


t chair and instructor. May be repeated 
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the social sciences. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, and 
methods. Fren 200: the concepts of literary history and the history of French 


literature; periods, authors, genres, topics (Academic year) 
ITALIAN 
1 Basic Italian I (4) Ferretti and Staff 
| First-semester Italian. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition, 
| grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
2 Basic Italian II (4) Ferretti and Staff 
Second-semester Italian. Emphasis on communication, composition, and read 
ing. Prerequisite: Ital 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 
3 Intermediate Italian (3) Ferretti and Staff 


l'hird-semester Italian. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis on vocabu 

ary acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Ital 2 or equivalent 

aboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

4 Language and Culture (3) Ferretti and Staff 

Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of Italy, with 

emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Ital 3 or equivalent 

Aboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3) Ferretti and Staff 

Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentation of con- 

temporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events Emphasis on oral 

resentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Ital 4. Laboratory 
fee, $50 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Ferretti and Staff 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and 
magazines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and in 
ternational issues as seen from the perspective of Italy. Prerequisite: Ital 9 
Laboratory fee, $50 

30 General Readings in Italian Literature (3) Ferretti 
Readings in prose, poetry and drama. Introduction to techniques of textual 
criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis 
Prerequisite: Ital 10 (Fall) 

53 History of Italian Literature from the Middle Ages Ferretti and Staff 
Through the 17th Century (3) 
Lecture and discussion in Italian. Development of genre and movements 
Selected readings across these periods plus reading of complete texts of epics, 
essays, novels, and plays. Prerequisite: Ital 10 or equivalent (Fall) 

54 History of Italian Literature from the 18th Ferretti 
Through the 20th Century (3) 
Lecture and discussion in Italian. Philosophical and literary movements of the 


| modern period Selected readings across the period plus the reading of com- 

j plete texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Ital 10 or equivalent. (Spring) 

l 108 Advanced Italian Grammar and Style (3) Ferretti 

l Compositions, drills, dictations. Translations into Italian. Study of vocabulary 
and syntax with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Ital 10 (Fall) 

120 Studies in Medieval and Early Renaissance Literature (3) Ferretti 


Works by Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio. Emphasis on structure, rhetorical fea- 
tures, and problems of narrative organization Specific attention to historical 
and ideological aspects of the works as well as to cultural influence 

131 The Italian Novel (3) Ferretti and Staff 
A reading of the most important Italian novelists of the 19th and the 20th cen- 
turies: Manzoni, Verga, Bassani, Calvino. Study of the relations of each work to 


HH its social and cultural context and to the novel as a genre 
| 197 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
m, Admission by permission of department chair and instructor. Mav be repeated 


for credit 


| ! wT ECC 
| | i PORTUGUESE 

1 | 

| | 1 Basic Portuguese I (4) Staff 
] HT ] 
| First-semester Portuguese. Pronunciation, conversation, reading composition, 
j grammar. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall) 


2 Basic Portuguese II (4) Staff 


Second-semester Portuguese. Emphasis on communication, composition, and 
reading. Prerequisite: Port 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 Si 3 

| Intermediate Portuguese (3) Staff 
l'hird-semester Portuguese. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis on vocab 
ularv acquisition, reading, and composition Prerequisite Port 2 or equivalent 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall 

+ Language and Culture (3 Staff 
Fourth-semester language study. History raphy, and culture of Portugal 


and Brazil. Emphasis on conversation and ion. Prerequisite: Port 3 or 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 Spri 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentation 


contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. F mphasis on 


oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Port 4. Labora 
tory fee, $50 
SPANISH 
Departmental prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent is prerequisite t all courses in Span 
ish, from Span 9 and above 
1 Basic Spanish I (4 Echeverria and Staff 
First-semester Spanish. Pronunciation, conversation, reading composition 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer 


Echeverria and Staff 


Basic Spanish II (4 
Second-semester Spanish. Empl 
reading. Prerequisite Span 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, 


is on communication, composition, and 


spring, and summer 
. : a x b o ee 

Intermediate Spanish (3 Serrano-Ripoll and Staff 

lete review of grammar. Emphasis on vocabulary 


l'hird-semester Spanish. Com] 

acquisition, reading, and composi requisite: Span 2 or equivalent. Lab 
oratory fee, $50 Fall, spring 

4 Language and Culture (3) 
Fourth-semester language study 


Serrano-Ripoll and Staff 
y, and culture of Spain, with 


emphasis on conversation and composition. Prerequisite: Span 3 or equivalent 


Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring summer) 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3 Moron-Pastor and Staff 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documentation of 


contemporary society, institutions, everyday current events Emphasis on 


ative skills. Prerequisite: Span 4. Labora 


oral presentation, stressing communicé 


tory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and sumn 
Press, Communication, and Politics 


Sixth-semester language study utilizing d: 
s. Special attention to national and interna 


Moron-Pastor and Staff 


1{ 


weekly newspapers and mag 


azines. Emphasis on writing skill 


tional issues as seen from the perspective of 5pain à 5panish America. Pre 


ll, spring, and summer 


heverria and Staff 


requisite: Span 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (F 
General Readings in Spanish Literature 

Readings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to tec hn 
icism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis. Pre- 


iques of textual crit 


requisite: Span 10 (Fall and spring) 
49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) 
For graduate students preparing for reading exi 


Staff 
ations. No academic credit 


l'uition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours Fall, spring, and summer) 
53 History of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages Hampton and Staff 


>) 


Through the Siglo de Oro ( 3 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Deve lopment of genre and movements 
Selected readings across the period plus the reading of « omplete texts of epics 
essays, novels, and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent 

54 History of Spanish Literature from the 18th Hampton and Staff 
Through the 20th Century (3) 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and literary movements of 


f com- 


the modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading o 
plete texts of novels and drama Prerequisite opan 30 or equivalent \opring) 


236 


80 


90 


108 


09 


130 


133-34 


140 


145 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


History of Spanish-American Literature from the Captain, Quiroga 
Conquest Through Romanticism (3) 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. A survey course that covers all genres and 


focuses on major trends and issues. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Fall) 
History of Spanish-American Literature from Quiroga, Captain 
Modernism to the Present (3 

A survey course that covers all genres and focuses on major trends and issues 
Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent (Spring) 


Madrid Study Center: Language and Culture (3) 

Offered through the Madrid Program. May be repeated for credit 

Textual Analvsis (3 Vergara and Staff 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various prin 
ciples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature. Prerequisite 
Span 30 or equivalent (Spring) 

Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style (3) Moron-Pastor, Serrano-Ripoll 
Composition, drills, dictations. Translations into Spanish. Study of vocabulary 
ind syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall) 
Contemporary Spain and Latin America (3) Echeverria and Staff 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of Hispanic culture and civiliza 
tion, based on contemporary writings and video documents. Laboratory fee, 
$50. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall 

Business and Commercial Spanish (3) Echeverria and Staff 
e of Latin American and Spanish economic institutions 


Structure and languag 
Discussion of legal, 
reports. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Spring) 

Studies in Medieval Spanish Literature (3) Azar 
Reading and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through the 15th 


Attention paid to linguistic aspects of Old Spanish 


nancial, and administrative documents. Oral and written 


century 
Studies in Golden Age Literature (3 Azar 
Reading and analysis of the major texts of the 16th and 17th centuries. Lyric po 
etry and the “invention” of subjectivity. Prose fiction and the structure of life 
Golden Age Comedia and the relation between private and public life. Human- 
ism and the Classical Tradition. The invention of the press, the status of writing 
and the new culture of the book. The (post)modernity of Golden Age literature 
Cervantes’ Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel (3) Azar 
The novel as a genre. Literature as an institution: Western literary tradition con 
structed and deconstructed. The structure of narrative and the question of truth 
Literature and life 

18th- and 19th-Century Spanish Literature (3) Britt 
Readings in major 18th- and 19th-century texts. Romanticism, Costumbrismo, 
realism, naturalism 

Contemporary Spanish Literature (3) Britt 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century. Generations of 1898, of 1927, the 
novel after the Spanish Civil War 

Poetry of Spain and Latin America (3) Azar, Quiroga 
Major classical and modern poetic traditions and genres. Textual analysis of 
major Spanish works 


Narratives of the Hispanic World (3) Vergara, Britt 
Emphasis on the novel and short story 
Theatre and the Hispanic Experience (3) Azar, Vergara 


Study of major dramatic traditions in Spain and Spanish America. Emphasis on 
the commedia 


Special Topics in Spanish and Spanish-American Literature (3—3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 
Latin American Women Writers (3) Vergara 


Works of well-established women writers (such as Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, 
Gabriella Mistral, and Luisa Valenzuela) and those of more recent writers (such 
as Elena Poniatowska, Diamela Eltit, Ana Lydia Vega, Cristina Peri-Rossi, and 
Laura Esquivel) are discussed in relationship to feminist principles of criticism 
Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) Quiroga 
Poetry after Modernism; the various metric patterns that characterize the work 
of authors such as Agustini, Mistral, Huidobro, Villaurrutia, Vallejo, Borges, 
Neruda, Parra, Cardenal, Guillén, Lezama, and Palés. 


146 Spanish-American Short Fiction 
Analysi f short stories and short novels by writers sucl 


Fuentes, Cortázar ipata Olivella, Arenas | B 
147 Spanish-American Polemics Quir Captain 
Origin and developm« I writ »] h Ar ind its relationship to 
the creation of national or Hol ist f eadi de excerpts 
ncerning the New W ts i tants, th« ( f independence 
iltural and eco ni iti yurse f 1 t n v. The focus is 
on the 19th century and th« 
48 New Narrative in Spanish America Captain, Vergara 
A study of experimental fiction in Spanish America, with a focus on the litera- 
ture of the mid-1960s through the 1970s. P rs f 1 successors to the 
new narrative 
49 Spanish-American Colonial Literature (3 Quiroga, Captain 
Focus on the literature writter etori pende f vit 1 ncursion into 
Spanish Medieval and Renaissance literature 
jO Spanish-American Romanticism and Modernism (3 Quiroga, Vergara 
Key writers and trends that characterize Rí intici ind Modernism. Read- 
ings include works from the period of the French and American Revolutions: 
Andrés, Sarmiento, Olmedo, Heredia, Darío, Mart ind Lugont 
80 Madrid Study Center: Advanced Language, Culture, and Literature (3 
Offered through the Madrid Prog l'opics vary. May be repeated for credit. 
97 Independent Study (ar: Staff 
Admission by permission of department cl ind t tor. May be repeated 
for credit 
199-200 Proseminar (3-3) Staff 
Required of all maj preparation for th« ijr field examination. Confer- 
ences, group discussion, practicuir terature in relation to the other arts and 
the social sciences. Span 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, and 
methods. Span 200: the concepts of literary histo d the history of Spanish 
literature; periods, authors, genres Academit 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
This interdisciplinary course is offered under the ispices of the departments in 
the School of Engineering and Applied Sci 
1 Engineering Orientation (1 l'ong, Heller 
Introduction to careers in engineering and computer sciences, University 
resources, and computer skill development. Emphasizes teamwork skills by 
applying them to several design proje 
SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 
154 Independent Study (1 to 6 Staff 
Fieldwork combined with academ tudy, involving field placements and 
complementary academic program of study, under the supervision of an appro- 
priate faculty member. Students must contract with the agency the faculty 
member, and the Service-Learning Program in Columbian College. Graded on 
a Pass/No Pass basis only. Admission by permission of director (Fall and 


spring) 


700 SERIES 

The 700 Series is made up of experimental or special courses that are on the cutting edge 
of the academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on interdisciplinary or very 
current issues in a field. Because 700 Series courses change each semester, students should 
consult the Schedule of Classes for offerings. Courses are listed with the participating 
departments; course descriptions appear in a specially designated section of the Schedule. 

Courses numbered 701 are in general studies, 721 courses are interdepartmental, 751 
Courses are interschool, and 770s and 780s are taught by University Professors and 


are listed in this Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The program is 


coordinated by the Director of Summer, Special, and International Programs 
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SIGN LANGUAGE 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


See German and Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


SOCIOLOGY 


University Professor A. Etzioni 

Professors P.H.M. Lengermann (Research), R.A. Wallace, W.J. Chambliss, J.L. Tropea 
J. Austin (Research), S.A. Tuch, R. Weitzer, R.J. Cottrol, G.D. Squires (Chair) 

Associate Professors H. Nashman, C. Deitch, M.A.P. Saunders 

Assistant Professors S.R. Friedman, C.E. Kubrin, S. Cohen, I. Kennelly, D.S. Eglitis 

Adjunct Professor J.M. Billson 

Adjunct Associate Professors R.B. Zamoff, R. Whitaker, L. Joseph 

Adjunct Assistant Professors N.A. Briggs, J.F. Markey, P.A. Konwerski, M. Mashayekhi 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer K. Mulvey 


Committee on Criminal Justice 
R. Weitzer (Chair), K.E. Newcomer, W.F. Rowe, L. Sigelman, A.M. Yezer 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in sociology—The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

3. Required courses in the major—Soc 101, 102, 103, 104, 197, and five additional 100- 
level sociology courses including at least one course chosen from the 160s group and one 
course chosen from the 170s group. Soc 101, 102, 103, and 104 should preferably be taken 
by the junior year. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas—PAd 125 and two of the following course se 
quences: ForS 103—4, Econ 11 and 167, PSc 2 and 113 or 115 

4. Required courses in the major—Soc 3, 101, 102, 136, 145, 192, and one course 
chosen from Soc 135, 167, 178, 184, 189, and Psyc 154. Soc 101 and 102 should be taken 
by the junior year 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in human services—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

Z. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas—Phil 135 and one course chosen from Comm 40, 
41, 42, 120; 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in one other field of studv, as approved 
by the major advisor 

“4. Required courses in the major—HmSr 152, 171, 172, 176, 177, 182, 195; Soc 101, 104, 

112. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice and Master of Public Ad- 
ministration—Interested students should contact their advisor about this combined de- 
gree program Application to the graduate portion of the program is made after the fifth 
semester (at completion of 75 credit hours, 45 of which have been completed at GW with 
a grade-point average of 3.5). Students must be accepted for the graduate portion of the 
combined degree prior to the start of the seventh semester. All requirements listed under 
the Bachelor of Arts in the field of criminal justice, above, are to be completed, with the 
following required courses in public administration taken during the fourth year: PAd 
201, 202, 203, and 204. During the fifth year, PAd 205, 206, 208, and 209, plus three 
courses in one of any of the fields of concentration in public administration and two elec- 
tives, must be completed. See the Master of Public Administration under the School of 
Business and Public Management in the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Special Honors—In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Univer- 
sity Regulations, a candidate for graduation with Special Honors in sociology or criminal 
justice or human services must maintain a 3.3 grade-point average in required courses in 


the maior must be registered 1 Sor j ri lor v3 DVI I their senior year and must 


complete a senior honors thesis 


Mi 


sociology | minimum of 15 hours of rse work ling 5 1 and 101 


103 or 104 plus 9 hour f electives in sociolo ( rse it the 100 level, excluding 


ina 1 ; nii f 181 of co vork luding Soc 1, 3 
1 us 6h hosen fi Soc 1t 17t )4 1 rS 1 PSc 11 
l 12 
Minor in h 1 . A n [ f 18 | ) k ding HmSr 
152 (6 hours), 176, 182, 195 in electi Soc 1 is recommended) chosen with pe 
mission of advisor 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the dej be taker 
lor credit toward an undergraduate degr: See the Graduate Progr r course 
listings 
Note: A student majoring in sociology may not dec ire a second major or à unor in 
riminal justice, nor vice versa 
1 1 leve | J T 
Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all 100-level sociology courses 
SOCIOLOGY 
1 Introduction to Sociology (3) Staff 
^ broad overview of the “sociological imagination" as a way of understanding 
SOCI id events and personal experience; sock logv's I lace among tł soc ial 
sciences; basic elements of sociological perspectives Fall and spring) 
2 Social Problems in American Society (3 Squires, Kubrin 
Introduction to critical social problems (e.g ent, poverty, crime 


101 


discrimination) in the United States and how 1 have historically 
academic w i 
h; examination of the 


ontemporary social prob 


been, researched and understood by is 


Concepts, theories, and methods of 


researt 


ems 


field of social problems generally, em] 
Introduction to Criminal Justice (3 Kubrin, Weitzer 
An introduction to the study of criminal justice. The historical development of 


criminal justice and its evolution into modern legal systems. The impact oi 


different forms of criminal justice on society and the individual Fall 
Social Research Methods (3) Kubrin, Friedman, Tuch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to basic research methods 
in sociology. Topics include research design, sampling surement í 
analysis of survey data via computer application Fall > j 
102 Techniques of Data Analysis (3 Friedman, Tu h 
Continuation of Soc 101. Examination of a ran t topics in the statistical 


104 


) Classical Sociological Theory (3 


i 
analysis of sociological data, with a strong applications 
Prerequisite: Soc 101 Sprin 


Development of social thought fron 
Marx, Durkheim, Simmel, Weber, Cooley, an 
Contemporary Sociological Theory (3 1 
A systematic study of the work of selected social theories of the post-World War 
II era. Emphasis on Parsons, Mert Mills, Collins, Habe rmas, Gidde ns, Smith 
Homans, Blau, Blumer, Goffman, Berger, Garfinkel Spring 
Qualitative Research (3) Ch 


, i r " nd ach 
Examination of the logic of qualitative y and techni 


Eglitis 


i + 


nods al 


data collection and analysis. Various resear« 


emphasis on intensive interviewing, participant observation 
and focus groups Spring 
Evaluation Research (3) 
Introduction to the evaluation of pi 
pact of social problems on individuals 


Cohen 


to address the im- 


er collec tive groups 


n 1 1 ! ho » y 
Application of social science theory and research methods to the assessment of 
" 1 7411 
impact benefits and costs of such programs Fall 


Chambliss, Kubrin, Tropea 


Youth and Delinquency (3) 
conditions affecting both diff 


Analysis of historical, economic, and social 
^ 


the evolution of the state's formal 


syste 


m 


culties in socializing youth and 
control (Spring 
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136 


164 


165 


168 


169 


Criminology (3) Chambliss, Tropea, Weitzer 
Nature and ie as related to the development and opera 
tion of cial and legal institution Analysis of the 
( ral conditions affecting the nature of crime 
criminality, and the development of state responses made to it (Spring) 
Introduction to Criminal Law (3) Chambliss, Tropea 
( the sources and fundamental principles of criminal law and 
€ ( sociological perspectivt 1 nterpretive tools 
Sociology of Complex Organizations (3) l'ropea 
Review of so Mogica ipproaches ti the tudy ol omplex organizations 
elected and ynparative emphasis oO Dureaucratic organization in both 
'overnment and private sector (Spring) 
Sociology of the Family (3 
à xamination of the stage f family life: birth, childhood, premarit: 
ships, marriage and roles in marriage, retirement and old age. Special 
emphasis on development and maintenance of interpersonal relations (Fall) 
Sociology of Education (3 l'ropea, Wallace 
A s of educational syste from historical-comparative, inst tutior and 
( erspect Emphasis n educational systems in relation 
to the religious, cultural, economic, and political forces shaping their character 
the role of formal education in modern society (Spring) 
Sociology of Medicine and Health Care (3) Briggs 
Sociological perspectives on medici ind health care Emphasis on social eco 
nomi nd political processes related to health care medical occupations, pro 
fessionals, medical organizations, and deliverv of health care services (Fall) 
Sociology of Religion (3 Wallace, Yeide 
Analysis of the relationships between religion and society. Topics include the 
contribution of religion to social integration, social change, and social inequal 
ity; the nature of religious experience; religious symbolism; the basis of reli 
ous communities opring 
Comparative Family Systems (3) Stafl 


An examination of the variety of family patterns that have existed or presently 
exist around the world. The course examines how and why family patterns vary 


ind how economic development, revolutions, and other change forces affect 
family lite c mg 
’ Sociology of Law (3) Chambliss, Tropea 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Special emphasis is 
placed on study of the sources of and challenges to the legitimacy of law 
Fall 
Economic Sociology (3) Tropea 
Sociological approach to the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior 
Historical and comparative analyses informed by the literature of sociology 
ind other social sciences. Critical review of economic policy in developing 
post-communist and advanced market societies (Spring) 
Urban Sociology (3 Friedman, Squires 
\ sis of the city fr ym a sociological perspective Topics include a focus on 
the social change and inequality associated with urban growth, neighborhood 
change, and suburbanization; residential segregation; the issue of whether com- 


munity exists in cities; urban poverty and homelessness Prerequisite: Soc 1 
Class and Inequality (3) Friedman, Tuch 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 
education, and social mobility. International comparisons; analysis of public 
policies that affect these distributions (Fall) 

Social Movements (3) Staff 


General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, riots, 


social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, development, 
and decay of social movements and social revolutions Spring 
Sociology of Sex and Gender (3) Wallace, Kennelly, Eglitis 


The roles of women and men from social structural and social psychological 
perspectives. Analysis of gender inequality in such areas as the family, the 


workforce, the media, politics, law, religion, and education 


8 Deviance and Control l'ropea, Weitzer, Kubrin 


Examinat of d« t beha ind its control. Topics include theoretical per 
pectives, changin ( etal conceptions ot devia leviant behavior and iden 
tity, and the dynamics of co | agencie Fall 
9 Race and Minority Relations (3 l'uch, Weitzer 
Analysi f relati we t and minority groups in society 
nature and range of problems; analysis of the phenomenon ot prejudice 
»pl | j i 
Special Topics in Sociology 
Analvsis and examination of various processes in society of general i 
tance e field of so logv, € 8 al conflict, socialization, sor ( 
i pl { Li eat It Kt Opt tec once I ait } a a 
pring) 
Violence and the Family (3 Tropea, Weitzer 
Comps ;proach to power and violence in family systems. Analysis of 
deva uation of far ily relations Critical survey of explanati ns of violence and 
responses made to it (Fall 
Special Topics in Criminal Justice (3 Staff 
Ana ind examination of various processes and proble is of general impor 
tance to the field of criminal justi ] c changes each semester may be 
repeated once for credit Fall an B 
Fieldwork in Criminal Justice (9 Chambliss, Weitzer 
Development of experience-based tive on crim | justice through read 
b and fie placem gislative, policymaking, and juvenile 
n rimina tice itutions. Required of cr justice majors nearing 
'raduation; field placement required before regist (Fall and spring) 
Research Staff 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergraduate 
tudents with pron sing academic records Prerequisite: Students must submit 
written proposal of their plan of study for the approval of the staff member of 
the department who w ye directing the research. May be repeated for credit 
to a maximum of 6 credits Fall, spring, à imer) 
Fieldwork in Sociology (6 l'ropea 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in sociology ol at least 10 
hours a week in an approvet ymmunity agency or or metropoli 
u Ity member is r« 


tan Washington. Field placement in consultation w 
l a journal, and a 


quired before regist 


written paper are required (Fall and spring 


HUMAN SERVICES 


Supervised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6 Nashman 
Fieldwork ternship, and instructional practice Admission by permission of 
instructor Fall and spring) 


Nashman 


Issues in Human Services (1 to 6 
ld of human 


An inquiry into the values and f practitioners in the f 


Imission by permis 


services, linking academic study ld experience. A 

on of instructor Fall and spring 
Introduction to Human Development I (3 Staff 
Lectures and fieldwork. All aspects of development through adolescence; child 


study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field experience in appropriate 


settin (Fa 
Introduction to Human Development II (3) 
Adult development from voung adulthood to old age Dominant psychological 


Saunders 


social, and phvsical competencies; motivational changes; coping sty les; mal 


adaptive behavior. Three hours weekly field experience in appropriate agency 


setting Spring! 


Program Planning and Development for Service Agencies (3) Cohen 
t 


Examination of program planning and development activities essential to 


human service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experiences, 
l 


students examine and analyze a variety of processes in which agency needs are 


issessed and programs planned Prerequisite: Status as à human services major 


or minor or permission of the instructor Fall 


242 SPEECH AND HEARING SCIENCI 


177 Human Services and Community: Konwerski 
Empowerment for Social Change (3) 

The community as a laboratory for the study of contemporary issues in philan- 
thropy aimed toward social change. Through readings, observations, and group 
internships, students participate in various aspects of community service 
(Fall) 

Organization and Administration in the Human Services (3) Cohen 
Introduction to organizational theory and program administration in non-school 
agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, personnel and pro- 
gram supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective community relations. 
Prerequisite: Status as a human services major or minor or permission of the in 


182 


structor. (Spring) 
193 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Nashman 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. (Academic year) 
195 Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) Konwerski 


Analysis of selected issues in human services. Each student conducts an in 
vestigation of an identified problem in human services and completes a skill 
assessment project. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 

198 Topics in Human Services (1 to 3) Nashman 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


SPANISH 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 


SPEECH AND HEARING SCIENCE 


Professor C.W. Linebaugh 

Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, G.M. Schulz (Chair) 
Assistant Professors L. Bland-Stewart, L.R. Goldberg, S. Martinez, N.S. Richards 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.E. Moody 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science—The following require- 
ments must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in related areas—Anth 4 or 161; Psyc 121 and 131 (or equivalents), 
plus 12 additional credit hours of 100-level courses selected from related areas as ap- 
proved by the major advisor. 

3. Required courses in the major—SpHr 11, 71, 72, 101, 102, 103, 104, 108, 119, 130, 131. 


Minor in speech and hearing—15 credit hours are required, including SpHr 71, 101, 
103, and at least 6 credit hours of 100-level courses to be selected from SpHr 102, 104, 
108, 119, 130, and 131. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings. 


Speech and hearing therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center 


11 Voice and Diction (3) Regnell, Richards 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation through 
the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation for 
performance. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

71 Foundations of Human Communication (3) Moody, Richards 

An introduction to the fundamental principles of the biology of speech, hearing 

and language, language structure and use, and human communicative inter- 

action. Practice in the identification of specific verbal and nonverbal aspects of 
communication behavior. (Fall and spring) 

Multicultural Issues in Human Communication (3) Stewart 

Consideration of the influences of culture and bilingualism on language devel- 

opment and use and on communicative interaction; experimental and ethno- 


he] 
N 


243 


graphic methods for studying lar T 1 comr cation in a multicultural 


sOCIe 


101 Hearing Science Brewer 


Anatomy and | [t iditory mechanism; basic acoustics and 
( , jut perception 
iboratory fe 520 
)2 Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3 Schulz 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech, hearing, and lar 
guage. Emph n sensory and motor systems and neuroanatomical correlates 
of language processing. Labor: lee, $i Fa 
103 Speech Science (3) Goldberg 
Functions of the res] t ryngeai, and facial structures in normal speec! 
production; physiological and acoustic phonetics. Laboratory fee, $20 Fall) 
104 Speech and Language Disorders (3 Williamson 
Survey ol the nature and iuses of developmental and icquired disorders of 
speech and langua Empha is on prevention and effective communication 
W yersons hav 1 speech-language impairment (Fall) 
108 Introduction to Audiologv (3 Brewer 


including the measurement of hearing, the 


Survey of the field ol 


mpairment, hearing aids and habilitation 


habilitation of the he: impaired. Prerequisite: SpHr 101. Laboratory fee 
520 (Spri 4 
119 Analysis and Modification of Communication Disorders (3 Goldberg 


Assessment of stener behavior; acoustic, behavioral, and linguistic 


properties of s] ligibility and credibility; observation, analysis, and 
modification of speech and language ci mprehension and expression. Prerequi 
site: SpHr 71 or 104. Laboratory tee, $20 Spring) 

130 Phonetics and Phonological Development (3 Martinez 
Detailed studv of English phonetics and phonology prespeech vot alization and 
phonological development; multicultural issues in phonological development 
intensive practice in phonetic transcription. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall 

131 Language Acquisition and Development (3) Stewart 
l'heories of language acquisition; development of language from birth through 
adolescence; emphasis on development of semantics, syntax, morphology, and 
pragmatics; multicultural issues in language development Laboratory fee, $25 
(Spring) 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6 Staff 
Independent research ar special projects Betore students are permitted to 
register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the pl f study 
and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the study and of the 


department chair 


STAT 
Professors H.W. Lilliefors, J.L. Gastwirth, N.D. Singpurwalla, J.M. Lachin III, J.I. Verter 


(Research), H.M. Mahmoud, T.K. Nayak (( 
ssors ]. Rochon (Research), I A. Thom (Resear h), S Bose, R. Modarres 


TICS 


; N. Younes (Research), E. Bura, C. Tatsuoka, K. Ghosh, S. Kundu 


Bachelor of Science with a major in statistics—The following requirements must be 
f 
1. The general requirements stated under ( olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 


2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33; Stat 91 or another first course in statistical 


methods 
3 Required courses in the major—Math 124; Stat 118, 119, 129, 157-58, 183, either 130 
1 100-level courses, some of which, in special circumstances, 


or 197, plus three approved 
may be taken in other departments. To assure a balanced program, departmental approval 


of electives is required for all majors 
Students who seek Special Honors in statistics should check with the Department 
Minor in sta 18 hours of approved courses in this department, including an 


introductorv statis ourse, Stat 118 or 123, and one 


| 
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STATISTICS 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings. 


Note: Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit 
for only one of the six may be applied toward a degree. One entrance unit in algebra is 


prerequisite to all courses in statistics. 


51 


91 


103 


104 


105 


111 


112 


118 


119 


Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) Nayak and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descriptive 
measures, probability, probability distributions, sampling, estimation, tests of 


hypotheses, regression and correlation, with applications to business (Fall 
and spring) 
Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) l'atsuoka, Ghosh 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descriptive 
measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and 
correlation, with applications to social science (Fall and spring) 

Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Ghosh 
Probability, frequency distributions and their characteristics, descriptive 
measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation. Primarily 


for students in the natural sciences (Fall) 

Sampling in Accounting (3) Ponti 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling tec hniques and design to account 
ing problems. Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent (Fall) 

Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policy Studies (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory study of statistical tech 
niques for research problems. For graduate students in fields other than statis- 
tics who have no previous statistics training. Offered off « ampus only 

Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Ponti 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical tec hniques 
for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation techniques, nonpara- 
metric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: an introductory statistics 
course and satisfactory performance on a placement examination (Fall and 


spring) 

Business and Economic Statistics I (3) Gastwirth, Bura 
Descriptive statistics, graphical methods, probability, special distributions, 
random variables, sampling, estimation and confidence intervals, hypothesis 
testing, correlation and regression (Fall) 

Business and Economic Statistics II (3) Gastwirth, Bura 
Continuation of Stat 111, with emphasis on techniques of regression, chi-square, 
sampling designs, index numbers, time series, decision analysis, and other 
topics used in economics and business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent 
(Spring) 

Regression Analysis (3) Bura, Tatsuoka 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Simple and multiple linear regression, 
partial correlation, residual analysis, stepwise model building, multicollinear- 
ity and diagnostic methods, indicator variables. Prerequisite: an introductory 
statistics course. (Fall) 

Analysis of Variance (3) Tatsuoka 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design of experiments 
and analysis of variance; randomized block, factorial, Latin square designs, and 


analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118 (Spring) 

Introduction to Econometrics (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 123. 

Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) Staff 


Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the biomed- 
ical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functions: binomial, 
Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, and experimental design. 
(Spring) 

Introduction to Computing (3) Bura, Modarres, Teitel 
Introduction to elements of computer programming and problem-solving using 
Pascal. Hands-on experience will be acquired through computer programming 
projects, including some simple statistical applications. (Fall and spring) 


130 Computer Programming 


D« T f advanced « 1 ] Jr e o ( pointe 
ariables and dynamic st € ict ta st s: stack € 
linke ) ivale 
Sprin 
157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics Bose, Mahm 
»tat 1 Basi oncepts of probabi v theor d random iriabl 
independence, dist the Stat 158: Inferenct 
procedure nclud estimation, hypothesis te n zression ana ( 
experimental design. Prereq e: M ient Acade ea 
Discrete Systems Simulation Sti 
Same as EMSE 173 
181 Applied Time Series Analysis W 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modelir st 
t univariate time se stum I spectra nsity funct 
tests, and tests f ,eriod s usin e GW 
computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157-58 118 Fal 
83 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: Modarre 
Statistical Computing Packages (3 
Application of program packages (« SAS, SPSS) to the ti f one-, two 
ind k-sample paramet ca bler Basic con 
cepts in data prep ( ind pretation of result 
Prerequisite: an introd stat ( nd sp 
87 Introduction to Sampling Ch hol 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prereq te: 5tat 91 or equivalent 
(Fall 
188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference Staff 
Statistical inference when the form of the underly tribution is not fully 
specified. Nonparametric procedures for est ) 1 t hypothe An 
introduction to robust procedures. Prereq j et ale 
(Spring, odd years 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications Mahmoud 
Probability theory, includir nbinat | l lit lal | obability 
and stochastic ir lence rial Í 
large rs and centr t theore AT f 
stochastic processes suí 1 ossing St ences, I 
Markov chains. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent 
years) 
195 Reading and Research (ar: Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. Admission by permission of department chair 


(Fall and spring) 
Fundamentals of SAS Programming 
for Data Management (3) 


197 


Fundamentals of the SAS system for data management, stati 


Data mo 
writing. Prerequisite 

198 Special Topics (3) 
l'opic to be announced in the 


and report writi 


provided the content differs 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Becker 


l'hurman 


Professors H.] 
Associate I 


L. Burke 


W.H 


'rofessors ].B 


D.J. Lenn 
Chair), J. Cook, E.J. Eng 


Davis 


issistant Professors D.R. Kane, R.A. Carruth Gru 
Geranios 
Professorial Lecturer W.N. LaForge 
See the Sx hool of Business al ] Publi M ig tI 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Administratic 


grammir 


Modarres 


Teitel 


stical analysis 


f 


tat 129 (Fall 
Staff 


repeated for credit 


s. May be 


J.H. Beales III, M. Starik 


j 
| 
| 
j 
1 i 
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51 Introduction to Business (3) Staff 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enter prise; its contribution to the 
individual and society; careers in business. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 


(Fall) 

104 Business Law: Regulatory Environment of Business (3) Staff 
Same as Accy 153 

105 Business Law: Contract, Torts, and Property (3) Staff 
Same as Accy 151 

106 Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) Staff 
Same as Accy 152 

190 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 

199 Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Programs in teacher preparation and special education are offered at the graduate level 
by the Graduate School of Education and Human Development. The following courses are 
available to undergraduates. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


187 Sign Language and Deafness I (3) Staff 
Introduction to American Sign Language and to cultural aspects of the deaf 
community. 

188 Sign Language and Deafness II (3) Staff 
Development of conversational skills in American Sign Language and of 
cultural awareness of the deaf community. Prerequisite: SpEd 187. 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


Professors M.R. Withers, A.G. Wade, L.B. Jacobson (Chair), N.C. Garner 
Associate Professors W.A. Pucilowsky, C.F. Gudenius 
Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, M.A. Bucklev 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in theatre—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required courses in related areas—9 credit hours in dramatic literature and play- 
writing at the 100 level. 

3. Required courses in the major—TrDa 14, 124, 130, 139 (3 credits), 145-46, 147; 6 
credit hours in design/technical theatre courses; 12 additional credit hours in 100-level 
theatre and dance courses. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dance—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in the major: 13 credit hours of courses in tec hnique; 17 hours of 
courses in creative process/performance; 3 hours of production design; 6 hours of elec- 
tives. The department maintains a list of courses that fulfill these requirements. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The Department of Theatre and 
Dance and the Department of English offer an interdisciplinary major in dramatic litera- 
ture. See Dramatic Literature 


Minor in Theatre—18 credit hours of theatre courses, including TrDa 145-46. 

Minor in Dance—18 credit hours of dance courses, in« luding no more than 9 hours 
from TrDa 49 through 59 and 160 through 175, plus 3 hours from TrDa 180, 182-83, 185, 
186, and 191. 


Special Honors—In addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Univer- 
sity Regulations, candidates for graduation with Special Honors in Theatre or Dance must 
have a grade-point average of 3.4 in the major and € omplete TrDa 199 with a grade of A. 
They must consult with a faculty advisor at the beginning of the first semester of the se- 
nior year to determine eligibility, area of study, and the director of the research or creative 
project. 


Note: ( rses below the 100 le 

11 Theatre Production Sabell 
Understanding of the basic elements of tion (performance, technical and 
nanagement) and th« dorative artist/artisan process through discussion 
observation, and practical application I ind 

14 Introduction to Acting er, Jacobson, Wade 
Bas t chniques ot concentration, imagination, improvisation ind character 
developme F Fa nd s] 

15 Understanding the Theatre } Sabelli 
rhe art of the theatre; its lite ire, à tecture, aesthetics, and mechanics 
Contril OI I the p A | t 1 t 1 designer. Attendance at 
theatric il performan es, presentations, ar aeos (Falla 1 spring) 

16 Understanding the Dance (3 Staff 
l'he knowing, doin akir f the art of dance through reative processes, 
dance styles history, and visua representations Fall and spr 

49 Introduction to Dance and Movement Awareness (2 Staff 
Human movement and its connection to dance. Fundamental movement 
oncepts t erli« novement styles. Basic principles of awareness and 
rganization into movement patter Mav be repeated for credit Fall and 
pring 

10 Beginning Ballet (1 Staff 

j1 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet (1 Staff 

2 Beginning Modern Dance (1 Staff 

53 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance Staff 

18 Beginning Spanish Dance (1 Staff 

9 Beginning/Intermediate Spanish Dance Staff 

05 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3 Griffith 
Same as Eng! 105 

108 rarere. Playwriting riffith 
Same as Engl 108 

115 Introduction to Scene Study: Realism (3 Garner, Jacobson 
Principles of role deve lopme ntrating on 20th-century material. Pre 
requisite: TrDa 14 Fall and spring 

116 Scene Study: Voice and Character Jacobson 
The practice and ipplication of voice duction with reference to skeletal 
ilignment, breathing, resonance, and ulation. Emphasis on the process of 
voice production and its application to performance through work on scenes 
ind monologues Prerequisite l'rDa 115 F ind s} 

20 Scene Study: Postrealism Wade 


Che actor s approach to the presentationa 


contemporary dramatists Prerequisite 
| Scene Study: Contemporary Comedy (3) 


Principles of role 


deveiopment, comi 
ng on material by contemporary plavwrigl 
l'rDa 116 Fall, odd yea 


122 Scene Study: Shakespeare (3 
Prine ples of role development and har 
ian drama. Prerequisite: TrDa 116 (Fall 
123 Scene Study: Classical Comedv (3) 
Principles of role development, concent 


Restora 


tion, Moliére, and other 1 
site: TrDa 116 (Spring, even years) 
124 Play Analysis (3 
Same as Eng] 
125 Stage Dialectics (3 


Vocal production related to interpre 


dialects and the inte rpretation of S 
lopring 


odd years 


aesthetics 


TrDa 


' n 
liming 


7th- and 18th-centur 


tation 
Shakespeare 


in the work of modern and 


Spr even vears) 


Garner 


116 ing 
Jacobson 


and stage business, concentrat- 


its, such as Neil Simon. Prere te 

Wade 

g of verse dialogue in Shakespear 
odd years 

Jacobson, Garner 

ing on the English 


ghts. Prerequi- 
Wolf 


Jacobson 


of ific Focus on 


texts 
TrDa 116 


spec stage 


Prerequisite 
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127 


128 


130 


136 


139 


140 


145-46 


147 


156 


160—61 


162-63 


164-65 


170-71 


THEATRE AND DANCI 


Scene Study: Film and Television (3) Wade 
Techniques of acting for the camera; analysis of film and television scripts from 
actor's point of view. Prerequisite: TrDa 116. Laboratory required. Laboratory 


fee, $10 (Spring) 

Audition Techniques (3) Garner 
All aspects of the audition process: selection and rehearsal of audition mono 
ogues, handling of cold reading, etc. Prerequisite: TrDa 116 Fall) 

Basics of Production Design (3 Sabelli, Pucilows Gudeniu 
nderstanding of the basic elements of production design execution 

through discussion, observation, and practical application. Laboratory required 

Laboratory fee, $50 Fall and spring) 

Introduction to Lighting (3) Gudenius 
vecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in lighting for 

theatre and dance. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite: TrDa 130 (Fall) 

Makeup Design (3) Pucilowsky 
Theory and practicum in the art of makeup design, including latex and « repe hair 
'rerequisite: TrDa 130 (Fall) 

Introduction to Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
undamental study of scenography, including historic overview, basic draw 


ing, and rendering techniques, through the use of various mediums and script 
analysis. Prerequisite: TrDa 130 (Fall, odd years 

Beginning Costuming (3) Pucilowsky 
History of fashion in Western civilization from ancient Greece to the 20th 
century. Fundamental study of costume research through specific projects 
Costume construction. Prerequisite: TrDa 130 (Spring) 

Theatre Practicum (1 Gudenius 
Participation in department mainstage productions in a production or manage 


ment capacity under the supervision of a member of the faculty. Prerequisite 
TrDa 11 or 130. May be repeated for credit. After completing for 3 credits, stu 
dents may participate in a performance capacity for an additional 3 credits. Pre 


I 
requisite: TrDa 11 or 130 (Fall and spring) 
Anthropology in Performance (3) Garner, Allen 
Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, ritual, and dramatic 
performance. Classes consist of improvisation workshops and discussion, based 
on readings about non-Western cultures. Same as Anth 191 (Spring) 
History of the Theatre (3-3) Wolf 


A dramaturg's approach to case studies of theatre in historical context. TrDa 
145: Ancient Greece through the 17th century. TrDa 146: the 18th, 19th, and 
20th centuries (Academic year) 


Directing for the Theatre (3) Garner 
Fundamentals of script analysis, casting, and rehearsal techniques. Prerequisite 
TrDa 14, 124, 130. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 

Dance in Community Settings (3) Staff 


The examination of dance as it is translated into the community as therapy, as 
education, as art. The course includes participation in a community institution 
or with a community group with a dance community specialist 


Intermediate Ballet (2—2) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 51 or equivalent 
Intermediate/Advanced Ballet (2—2) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 160 or 161 or equivalent 
Advanced Ballet (2-2) Staff 
Mav be repeated for cre« it. Prerequisite: TrDa 162 or 163 or equivalent 
Intermediate Modern Dance (2-2) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite or corequisite: TrDa 49 or equivalent 
Intermediate/Advanced Modern Dance (2-2 Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 170 or 171 o1 equivalent 
Advanced Modern Dance (2-2 Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 172 or 173 or equivalent 
Movement Improvisation and Performance (3) Withers 


Exploring the body and its surroundings in movement, use of language, narra 
tive, environments and contexts for creative expression developing event and 


performant e structures from improv isation 


! Dance ( omposition 


k lance 
udi ( pt ( I ‘ } j Ip! nte t 
ind content mal I í Ja 180 recon nded Academic v« 
34 Choreographic Projects (3 Wi 
( T lani I f k of id dt including ca 
} i ) t 
ehear procedure C pre r site 
la 1 80. 18 ) ) I 
l'rends in Performance Art otal 
tui t the t eri irt ement 
d artist ! € € e works b on a lé 
tor 1 ! t. tex Olct sual 
|/6 Movement Analysis W 
I ; í 
er é t me I ( 
i pha mp t ene kine ivnar 
f agy " À l ease tex ques, in Vt 
1 Wt tin tion t I 1 49 


91 Dance History (3 Staff 


192 Repertory/Performance Wither 
P pat ) I leart lance repertory à ertorming dance 


k Audition 1 i | tory re red. May be repeated for credit 
94 Dance Styles Staff 


) ' emic year 
95 Selected l'opics (1 to 3 Staff 
Topic f current inter theat ed e Sched 

f ( NM hs " ( ( tfers 
196 Independent Study to 6 Staff 

Independent resear ne € Or r ex 

ll I ! t t rd e. Bef tudent 
i f I )s 


8 Internship [ Staff 


Open to st yrs majorin theatre or dance. Work placements with not 
proht and commercial theatre and dance zations for approved 
imber ot hours per week. Ad ssion req es departmental approval. Mav be 

taken for a maximur f 6 hours Fall and sprin 
199 Honors Thesis (3 Staff 
Directed research and/or eative project. Open t ialified seniors by per- 
mission. Arrangements must be made with a sponsoring faculty member in the 
department and applications must be completed earlv in the second semester 


ot the 


TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MAN AGEMENT 


Professor D.E. Hawkins 
issociate Professors D. Frechtling (Cha L. Yu, L.A. Delpy Neirotti, S.E. Spivack, 


Assistant P M.W. Lona 
Assis t Prof 
1 re orial Le t i 
See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
legree of Bachelor of 1 isiness Administration and the five-year, dual-degree program 


leading to the Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Tourism Administration 


4 Introduction to Tourism and Hospitality Management 
Historical overview | sun t the tourism and hospitality 


nphasis on the travel r ket, deliverv of hospitalitv service 
roles, and emerging trends (Fall and spring 
12 


1-14 Practicum (3—3) 


Fieldwork, internship, and/or instructiona 


ind/or seminar Adn ission Dy per 


for credit with permission ot advisor Fall SDI 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Sport and Recreation Business Enterprises (3) Delpy Neirotti 
An overview of business opportunities related to sport and recreation. Empha 
sis on sport and recreation facilities and events; product manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, and licensing; media and publications; memorabilia; and athlete 


representation (Fall) 
136 Sport and Recreation Marketing (3) Delpy Neirotti 
Application of marketing theories and practices to sport and recreation events 
| and properties. Sponsorship, endorsement proposals, promotional campaigns 


Prerequisite: BAdm 110 (Spring) 
| 137 Issues in Sport and Recreation Management (3) Delpy Neirotti 
Trends, opinion leaders, political realities, policies, procedures, and other sport 
l administration issues from grass roots to professional sports (Spring) 
i 143 Hospitality Industry Management (3) Yu 


l An overview of the basic principles and practices involved in the management, 
| operation, marketing, and financing of hotels, restaurants, and other hospitality 


goods and services (Spring) 
144 Financial Management in the Tourism and Hospitality Industry (3) Yu 
Basic principles of planning and managing tourism resources, developments, 
| and facilities in relation to investment constraints and opportunities. Financial 


monitoring and control of hospitality facilities and related leisure services 


| (Spring) 

145 Travel Marketing Communications (3) Spivack 
Review of basic advertising, public relations, and sales techniques, applied to 
the tourism and hospitality industry. Current practices and case studies 


(Fall) 
147 Passenger Transportation Systems (3) Staff 
Survey of passenger transportation modes, Emphasis on airline operations, 
marketing communications, and distribution channels (Fall) 
172 International Experiences (1 to 6) Delpy Neirotti 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic, May be repeated for 
credit with permission of the advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
| 190 Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
| repeated once for credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
I 199 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated 
once for credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


University Professors A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, K.F. Schaffner, J.N. Rosenau 


Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold 


! | appointments as University Professors. With the approval of the department or program 
M concerned, appropriate University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy degree 
| program requirements. Permission of the University Professor may be required for en- 
rollment. A complete listing of courses offered each semester appears in the Schedule of 
td Classes under the 700 series. Following is a list of courses that are expected to be taught 
| fairly regularly by University Professors 


IAff/PSc 
770 Turbulence in World Politics (3) Rosenau 
An effort to probe the sources and dynamics of change and continuity in local, 
national, and international affairs. The links between the orientations of indi- 
| viduals and the actions of collectivities are a major focus, along with the foun- 
dations of authority under transformative conditions. For graduate students; 


| open to upper-level undergraduates 


! IAff/PS 

771 Political Aggregation (3) Rosenau 
An exploration of how collective action is fashioned out of the input of indi- 
viduals, how collectivities become larger than the sum of their parts, and how 
political organizations manage to persist through time. Socialization, mobiliza- 
tion, momentum, and bandwagon effects are among the concepts evaluated. For 
graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates. 


The Dynamics of Globalization (3 Rosenau 


in inquiry into the economic, cultural, and political processes through whicl 


individual and community life is expanding às awareness encompasses factors 


on à global scale. The conseq S Of this expansion at both global and local 


levels is examined, along | the possibility that these levels interact. For 


evel undergraduates 


'raduate students open t 


LAff/PS« 
773 Global Governance (3) Rosenau 


An inquiry into the prospects for and problems of governance on a global scale 
1 I I o 


in the era following the end of the Cold War. Informal forms of governance as 
well as those that have undergone institutionalization are assessed. For gradu- 
ate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


HmSt 
71 The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3 Caws 
Vicarious moral experience in the cinema; examples of such experience in film 
and the moral arguments thev provoke; the power of cinema as a shaper of moral 


sentiment; moral issues in the production and distribution of films. For gradu 


ate students; open to undergraduates 


Individualism (3) Caws 
The concept of the free individual in p 


hilosophy, psychology, literature, and 


politics: individuals and groups; individual m and collectivism; exemplary in- 


dividuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction; problems of individual and 


collective agency and identity. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


'4 Understanding Technology (3 Caws 


The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and the arts and hu 


manities, its development, and its problems. Technology will not be regarded 


as merely dependent on the sciences or as rely useful (or dangerous) but 


as a human activity in its own right, with its own history, conceptual struc- 


ture, interests, risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3 Caws 
A fundamental inquiry into the concept of the state in terms of entrenched 
oppositions: individualism/collectivism, equality/liberty, liberalism/conserva 


tism, socialism/free enterprise, communism/capitalism. Emphasis on the pres- 


ent need to find a constructive transcend 
students; open to undergraduates 


ce of these oppositions For graduate 


Phil 


779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3 Caws 
An exploration of some striking parall between the topics addressed by 


Freud's psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional content of 
philosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis on the relation 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both disciplines). For 


graduate students; « pen to undergraduates 


HCS/Phil 


770 Philosophy of Medicine (3 Schaffner 
An introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, including scientific 


rogress, the doctor-patient relationship, whether diseases are objective or so- 
prog I I 


cially conditioned entities, clinical reasoning using some simple examples from 
medical diagnosis and new drug testing, and ethical and social issues raised by 
the AIDS epidemi For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


Philosophy of Biology (3) Schaffner 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, including evolutionary bi- 
ology, molecular biology and reductionism, teleology, experimental objectivity, 
philosophical implications of the neurosciences, sociobiology, and evolution- 


ary ethics. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


HCS/Phil 
775 Ethics and Health Policy (3) Schaffner 
The problem of health care reform and ethical issues associated with managed 
care and competition, Medicare and Medicaid reform, and the issue of health 
care rationing. Issues relating to the "right to die," including active and passive 
euthanasia and physician assisted suicide. For graduate students; open to 


undergraduates 


HCS/Phil 
777 The Human Genome Project: Schaffner 
Ethical, Legal, and Social Implications (3) 
Ethic legal, and social implications of the decoding of the entire human 
genome, including confidentiality of genetic information, genetic discrimina 
tion and insurance, reductionistic/deterministic implications, forensic issues, 
research ethics, gene therapy and patenting, and cloning. For graduate and med 


ical students; open to undergraduates 


HCS/Phil 
780 Neurobiology and Reductionism (3) Schaffner 
Recent developments in neuroscience and theories of consciousness, including 
neural networks; philosophical implications, inc luding the relations among 
genetics, brains, and behavior. For graduate students; open to qualified under 


graduates 


Islamic Civilization and the West (3) Nasr 
The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modern times 
Investigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, science, art, and 
literature; influence of the West and Western scholarship on the Islamic world 
For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 


Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) Nasr 
The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam, Attar, 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact on the West and on India. The 
translation of these works into European languages and their influence upon 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings in 
English. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


2 Mysticism—East and West (3) Nasr 
A thematic examination of mystical traditions: the nature of mysticism, 
the search for ultimate reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the 
mvstical science of the soul, and the significance of sacred art and 
symbols. Major mystical traditions of East and West—Hinduism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam. For undergraduates; open to graduate 
students 


Perennial Philosophy (3) Nası 
The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by A. Hux 
lev. A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines and teachings of perennial phi- 


losophy as found in various religious and philosophical traditions of East and 


West. Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, philosophy, or intellectual 
history. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Man and the Natural Environment (3) Nasr 
The religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present environmen- 
tal crisis. The history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature in 
the West, in the history of Western science, and in some non-Western world 
views that may encourage a mort harmonious relationship between man and 
the natural environment. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


Religion and Science (3) Nasr 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, classical Greece, 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the scientific revolu- 


ounter of re 


igion and science t « } 1 trix of the civilization and period 
in question. Fi u 1 sel 8; Op o grad € ient ; 
^50 
'6 Public Policy Research (3 Etzioni 
Basic ¢ ncepts of policy research in comparison to basic ind applied research 
Policy research method he social structure of policy research: producers and 
( um f kr edge and imong them. Open to undergradu 
ites and graduate students with pert I the instructor. Prerequisite: so 
cial science or pul policy course work or related experience , 
P5c/So0« 
7 Contemporary American Society (3) Etzioni 


A ial science perspective o yntemporary society. Analysis of 


concepts that allow conti ght into America’s condition and future. Insti 

t X ed ly, schools, communities, the polity, and rela- 

tions among racial/ethnic groups. For graduate students; open to undergraduates 
Soc/Econ/PS« 

9 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3 Etzioni 

A synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and economic policy 


drawing on relevant segments of economics and sociology as well as political 


science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and core concepts 
in the study of micro- and macroeconomic or and their policy implica 
tions. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 


Soc/PSc/IA ff 
81 Elements of Communitarian Thinking 
An examination of the roots of commun 


Etzioni 
rian thinking in earlier philosophi 


cal work, current political theory, and historical and contemporary sociology 
he relevance of communitarian thinking to various community-building social 
movements. For iduate stu open to undergraduates with permission of 
instructor 
Soc/PSc/1Aff 
'82 Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective (3 Etzioni 
The issues that arise when communities idvance their goals run into 
commitments to individual l ty Freed f speech and hate 
codes, public safety and protection against search and seizure, majority votes 
and minoritv right nd other policv iss zraduate students; open to 
indergraduates t} S f tructo 
VIETNAMESE 
See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
WOMEN AND LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS 
Director N. Mikhalevsky 
The courses listed below are restricted to students who participate in the Elizabeth J 
Somers Women's Leadership Programs on the Mount Vernon Campus. 
101-2 Women and Leadership (3-3) 
Women's status and leadership roles examined from various perspectives and 


various fields of endeavor, such as science and technology, the arts, international 
leadership, and U.S politics and policy. Prerequisite to WLP 102: WLP 101 or 
permission of the instructor. Concurrent registration in WLP 110-11 is required 
110-11 Women and Leadership I Symposium (0 or 1 each) 
A series of special programs that complements WLP 101-2. Concurrent regis 
tration in WLP 101-2 is required 
120-21 Women and Leadership II Symposium (0 or 1 each 
learning. Concurrent registration 


A series of special programs and experient 
in WLP 151 is required for WLP 120 
151 Theory and Practice of Women's Leadership (3) 
Contemporary theories of leadership; factors affecting women as leaders; build- 
ing leadership skills through experiential learning. Prerequisite: WLP 102 or 


a mae a a a 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 


yermission of instructor. Concurrent registration in WLP 120 is rec uired. Same 
I 


as Psyc 151 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 


Professors D. Bell (Director), H. Hartmann (Rese h), P.M. Palmer 
Associate Professors C.E. Harrison, C. Deitch 

Assistant Professors R. Chhibber, A. Zucker 

Adjunct Assistant Professors M. Frost, B. Morris 

Lecturer N. Turner 


Committee on Women's Studies 
D. Bell, N. Cahn, C. Deitch, C. Gamber, C.E. Harrison, H. Hartmann, L Jacobson, 
N. Mikhalevsky, D. Moshenberg, P.M. Palmer, A. Romines, G. Weiss, A. Zucker 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in women's studies—The following requirements must 
be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—WStu 1 

3. Required—30 credit hours consisting of (a) WStu 120, 125, 199; (b) one 3-credit 
course chosen from WStu 170, 183, 195; and (c) six courses from the three groups that fol- 
low, with a minimum of one course chosen from each group. Diversity/cross- ultural 
studies: AmSt/Hist/WStu 185, Anth/WStu 121, Chin/WStu 136, Engl 174 Phil 125, and 
Span 140. Humanities: Any of the preceding courses plus AmSt/Hist/WStu 139-40, Clas 
170, Engl 162 or 175, Hist 125. Social science: Anth 150, 154, 157; Psyc 150; Soc 166, 
With approval of the program advisor, courses with appropriate subject matter may be 
substituted for those specified above 


Special Honors—For Spe ial Honors in women's studies, a major must meet the general 
requirements stated under University Regulations, attain a grade-point average of at least 
3.7 in courses counted for the women's studies major and 3.3 overall, receive a grade of 
A in WStu 199, and submit an honors paper to the Women's Studies Program. Upon fac- 
ulty review of honors paper, the student may be recommended for graduation with Spe 
cial Honors 


Minor in women's studies—Undergraduates who select a minor in women's studies 
must declare their intention to the director no later than the beginning of their senior year 
Students are required to complete at least 18 credit hours for the minor, including two re- 
quired courses (WStu 120 and 125) and four elective courses (of which at least three are 
at the 100 level), as approved by the advisor. In addition to the 100-level courses listed 
below, elective courses that are typically approved for the minor in lude Clas 170; Engl 
162. 174, 175; Hist 125; Phil 125; Psyc 150; Soc 166, 175; Span 140. Pertinent courses are 
frequently taught as departmental topics courses and in the 700 Series 


1 Women in Western Civilization (3) Morris and Staff 
Exploration of critic al periods of intellectual and cultural change in Western 
societies as influenced by and affecting women. Examination of images of women 
and of changing ideal types of femininity and masculinity. Aspects of law, reli 
gion, art, culture, work, and politics in relation to these topics. Same as Hist 42. 
(Fall) 

Introduction to Women's Studies (3) Gamber and Staff 
A multidisciplinary examination of historic al conditions, cultural norms, and 
social institutions that define women’s status in Western culture. Experiences 
of girls and women in various racial-ethnic, class, and age groups. Alternative 
visions for women's (and, by implication, men's) roles and status. Sophomore 
standing required. (Fall and spring) 

The Anthropology of Gender: Cross-Cultural Perspectives (3) Bell 
Anthropological representations of gender relations in "other" cultures have 
prov ided important case mater ial for feminist theorizing of sex differences and 
gender roles and statuses. How a cross-cultural approac h can inform our un- 
derstanding of gender. Same as Anth 121 (Spring) 

Varieties of Feminist Theory (3) Deitch 
Classical and contemporary texts on feminist explanations of women's status. 
Relationships within the sex/gender system and arrangements based on « lass 
and race. Evaluation, through the lens of feminist theory, of several academit 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 


disciplines in the sciences, social sciences, and humanities Prerequisite: WStu 
1 or 120 or permission of instructor (5pring) 

136 Chinese Women in Myth, Literature, and Film (3) Frost 
Same as Chin 136 


139-40 Women in the United States (3-3) Murphy, Harrison 


Same as Hist/AmSt 139-40 

170 Selected Topics (3 Staff 
Examination and analysis of central issues in women's studies, such as women 
and difference, women in media, women and violence, athletics and gender. 


Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
181 Women in Western Religion (3) Staff 
Same as Rel 181 
183 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) Deitch 


Study of the changing status of women through supervised assignment to pub- 
lic and private agencies engaged in policymaking, education, political action, 
and research. Usually for seniors. Placement arrangements must be made the se- 


mester prior to registration; departmental permission is required (Spring) 
185 Black Women in U.S. History (3) Alexander 
5ame as AmSt/Hist 185 
195 Undergraduate Research (1 to 3) Staff 


A written proposal approved by the member of the faculty who will supervise 
the research is required prior to registration 

199 Senior Seminar (3) Bell and Staff 
For students « ompleting a major or minor in women's studies. Writings of con- 
temporary scholars and writers whose work provides critical frameworks for 
feminist scholarship and research. Individual or collaborative research projects 
are presented and submitted as written papers (Fall) 


YIDDISH 


See Classical and Semitic Languages and Literatures. 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 2001-2002 


is of Fall 2001 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business and Public Management 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


MERITI 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor Emeritus f Mi crobiology and Immunology 


A 1 M.A Qtat s ' f^ v Y Ph I 
B 1950 51. State k iffa ) 


Frederick Amling, Professor Emeritus of Business Finance 


194 l Walla M : M9 M t 957 
Pennsylva 
Galip Mehme Arkili c, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
p.: "Eph; tv: M.S. 194 tut 154 
Northwestern University 
David Lynn Atkins, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
RA 19 niversitv of Texas: M.A. 196 ist xas Stat í I 970, Tex A&M 
University 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor I ritus of Educatio 
B.S. in I 1939, State Ur t fN kati { 154 
Amer 1] M A in kd. 195f } l J Ub; Ut ree Wa t 
Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, City versity of New Y k, B klvn College; M.A. 194 i ] J66 I Hopkir 
Shirley Russe ll Bi irnett, Associate fessor E us Of Spanish 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt versity; Ph.D. 19 versity of Minnesota 
Otto Bergmann . Profi essor Emeritus of Physics 
h.D. 1949 t Vienr 
Nancy Joan Be lknap, 7 Professor Emeritus of Special Education 
B.S. 1966, Univ M in: M.A. ir ] George W I 1 rsity; Ed.D. 19 
Americ 
Lee Shev Wi jata B ie elski, Professor Emeritus of Speech Communication 
B.S. 1940, OI ni ty; M.A. 1944 sity of Michig 
Giorgio Vittorio Borgiotti, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applie d 
ocience 
Eng.Dr. 19 iversity of Rome 
John Gordon Boswell, Professor Emeritus « 
B.A. in Ed. 19 M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, Ge ni V 
Llovd Spencer Bowling, Professor Et neritus of Speech and Hearing 
D A 1954 M \ D 1 ib4 y fM L| 
Marcella Bren ner, Professot Emeritus of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopki1 versity; M.A. 1949, Ame sity; Ed.D. 1962, George 
Washington Uni ty 
David Springe r Brown, Professor Emeritus of Manageme nt 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse Live t 


Frederick James Brown. Jr., Professor Emeritus of Education 


Ed.D. 196 | umbla niversity 


B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed 


Robert Guy Brown, Professor Er is of Sociology 
I 1951 D. 1960, University of North C: n 


J.A. 1949, University of Rhode Isl 
h 


James Franklin Burks, Professor Emeritus of French 


B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952 \iversity of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Ir 1a Univer 
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Elizabe th Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
B.A. 1927, Hood í M.A. 19 


Willard Edmund aldwell, Professor Emeri 


is of Psvcholog 


y 
194 { 04 rf d } Hu 
Ali Bule int ( 'ambel l, Professor Emeritus of J ngi neering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1942, R ( l'urk M 146, ( nstitut f hnologv; Ph.D. 1950 
Unive f va 
Bavard Lacey Catron, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1963, ( ell ( í M.A )6 ( 1 M.C.P. 1972. Ph.D. 1975 iversity 
of Califor Jerkeley 
Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1952, ( e of St. Cath« e; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965 nive ty of Minnesota 
Victor Hugo ( Cohn, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.S 52 higl i ty; M.A. 1954, H 1 University h.D. 1961, George Washingt 
Ur 
Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1937, Madison ( M.A. in Ed. 1950, Geo Washington 1 


Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Sociology 


B.A. 1955, Penns} ı State University; M.A. 1960, P} 1966, 1 rsity of Maryland 
Linda Grant DePauw, Professor Emeritus of American Hist ory 
B.A, 196 Swarthmore ( ege: Ph.D. 1964, Jol Hopki1 niver 
James Fearing Dinw idi lie, 'rofessor Emeritus of E ngineering Management 
B.S. 1948, Carne i e of T I v; M.S 156, North ( j State Ui € tv; M.S. 1966 
Ph.D. 19 
Miriam V iole (t We in D ow, Assistant Professor Emeritus of E nglish 
B.A. 1959 A i; M.A. 1966 ersit f Micl in; Ph.D } University of 
Maryland 
Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor Eme ritus of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A 945, Geo Wasl tor tv; Ph.D. 195 America niversit 


John Eftis, Profe: SSO! Eme 


itus of Engineering and ; ipplie ad Science 


B.C.E. 1952, City Unive Jew York, City Colle M.S. in ¢ 958, ( l bia Universit 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washington Universit 

Marvin F. Eisenberg, Professot Emeritus of En "ineering and Applied S ience 
B.S. in EI 5 ty of Mit M.S. ir igr. 1954, Ph.D. 196 iver of Florida; P.I 


Julian Eisenstein, p rofessor Eme ritus of Physics 


B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Rodney Walter Ek iridge, Professor Emeritus of Inte rnational Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, ( ia Universit 


Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor Emeritus bf Politi al Science and 
International Affairs 


B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard ity; M.A. 1958, Un ty of California, Berkele 
Lloyd Hi eriei E lliott, Profesáct Emeritus of Higher Education; President 
Emeritus of the University 


B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virg 1 University ne D. 1948 
I f ado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby College 
| 196€ ncord ege; LL.D. 1969, Universit f Maine at Orono; LL.D. 1970 Hi isson 
College: LL.D. 1971, Georgetown iversity; Litt.D. 1986, West Vir ia Institute of Technology 
D.H.C. 1986, Kan | rsity, | in; LL.D. 1988, American Unive t 

Donald Mic ha ie al E ste ius Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
B.S. 1964 I f Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 


James Elmer F eir, J Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering 

B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge 
University 

Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research and 
Applied Science 
B.A. 1950, Ur College, New York; Ph.D. 19€ orthwestern Universitv 

Nicolae F bi scu, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemist Polytechnical Institute, Romania; Ph.D. 1964, M.D 
197 5, George Washington Unive t 

Roderick Stuart French, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy; Vice President 


Emeritus for Academic Affairs 

B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; M.Div. 1957, Epi 

Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Wash 
Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 

Science 

B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia Unive 


Divinity School; S.T.M. 1965, Unior 


n iversity 


n Ge RTI 


Michae 
B.A 


B.S. in P.E. 19 


Marvit 


18 


Robert Goulard, Professor Em 


Ph.D. 1957, Purd 


Joseph 
B.5. in Bus.Ed 
Donald Gross, 


B 1956, ( 


Management 
B.A., B.A Ed 
Washingt I 


Robert Bernard Heller, Professor Emeritus of Engir 


).S. 1946, N l 


Charles Joseph 


| Graham Galla 


1 Gordon, Professor Em 


shel 


Lyndale Harpster George, A 
and Leisure Stu 


Profess 


Emet 


M 


Phillip Donald Grub, Aryame 


14% ) 


Herber, Associate Professor 


International Affairs 


B.A. 1952, Di 


Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Prof 


Wak 


B.A. 194 


Peter Proal Hill, Professor Emeritus of History 


University Historian 


949, Tuft 
University 
James William 

B.S 1 152 I niş 
Denis Michael 


1967, Un 


B.A 


Herman Hedberg Hobbs, 


1953,; M.S. 19 ‘ W 


B.S 


Mary Alida Holma 


B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washit n 
siepi DX y f Peyrholac 
Robert William Holmstrom, Professor Emeritus of Psycholog 
B.A. 1956, Trinity ( ege (Connect it): Ph.D. 196 Duk t 
Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Professor Emeritus of 1 


B.A. 1952, Calif 


Northridge; Ed.D 


Ching-Yao Hsieh, Professor Et 
B.A. 1939, St. John's Ur 


Terry Lee Hufford, Professor Emeritus of Botany 


B.S M.A 


1061 
1961 


Robert Lee Humphrey, Professor Emeritus í 


B.A. 1962, Ame 
Rita Klein Ives 

B.S. 1953, Unive 
sity 


Hi 


Hitch« 


196 I 
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Califor i 
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1972, American | 
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, Professor Emeritus oj oper ial E 


Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 


B.S. in B.A. 1936 


f Chungang, Korea 


Eva Mayne Johnson, Professoi 


B.A. 1949, M.A 


1951, Ph.D. 1957. ( 


Nancy Diers Johnson, Associat 


B.S. 1955, Unive 
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William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of History a 
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International Affairs 


B.A. 1951, Oberl 


e . 4] 
Robert Gean Jones, Professor Emeritus of Relieion 
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Stephen Arnold Karp, Professor Eme pinus of Psy hology 
B.A. 1949, City University of New Yo rk, Brook ollege; M.A. 1952, New Sch for Socia 
Research; Ph.D. 1962, New York 1 


Samuel Kavruck, Professor Em ieritus of Education 


B.S. 1937, M.S Ed. 1939, City iv t f New York, City College; M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D 
1954, George Washingt n Universit 
John Kaye, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Techn 
John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Universitv of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955, George Washington University 
Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor Emeritus of History 
B.J. 1953, University of Texas; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963, University of 
Chica M.F.A. 1984, George Wa ngton University 


Young C. Kim, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 


Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology and 


of Genetics 


B.A. 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 
James Cecil King, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Ali Muhlis Kiper, Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Purdue 
University; P.I 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psychology 
B A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington University 
Arthur David Kirsch, Proje ssor Emeritus of Statistics and of Psychology 
B.A. 1955, George Washin University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Vladislav Klein, Professor rE meritus of Engineering 
Mech.Engr. 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D. 1974, Cranfield Institute of 


Technology, England 

Philip Klubes, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of 
Minnesota 

Bruce Michael Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.S./M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1956, Bran University; Ph.D 74, Yale University 
Frederick Ché un Kurtz, Professor rE meritus of Accountancy 
B.S. in ( 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsylvania 
Phyllis Ann Langton, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University of 


California, Los Angeles 


Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 


B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 

Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Poe ace Emeritus of Political Science and Public Affairs 
B.A 1948 Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mech mine llege; M.A. 1950, 
Universit f Tennessee, Kni ville : Ph D. 1958, Universitv of Chic 

Myrna P ike Lee, Assoc iate Professor 5 me ritus of Mathe mati. S 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph 1962, University of Illino 

Carl Arne Linden, Professor Eme res of Political Science and International 

Affairs 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 


University 
Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor Emeritus of Geology 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1967, Johns Hopkins 
University 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Norma Maine Loeser, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
John Carl Lowe, Professor Emeritus of Geography 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 


William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeology 


B.A. 1940, Ob ( M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 194 hns Hopkins University 
Eugene Ross May "i di r, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 


Administration 


B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951 live t f Texas; Ph.D. 1959, OI State Unive tv 

Marie C. Malaro, Professor Emeritus of Museum Studies 
B.A. 1954, Re College: LL.B. 195 n( 

Paul Bernard Mi kone " Associate Profi ssor Emeritus of Management Science 
B.S. 195 S, Military demy; M.S. in Per.Adm. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 
Unive ty 


Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education 
LB. 1937, Central Connect t State ( € M.A 139, Ol State versity: Ph.D. 1949. Yale 


Univ tv: LL.D. 196 Parsons ( € 


William i He nry Mi irlow, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research 


B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose ( € M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 19 ve ty of low 
Anthony James Mastro, Pro fessor Emeritus of Accountancy 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953. New York University: M.A. 196 versity of Notre D 


Paul Maze l, Professor Eme ritus of P harma ology and of Ané sthesiology 


B.S. 1946, Medical College M ia of Vir a ( vealtl sity; M.S. 1955, Trinity 
| tv; Ph.D 160, Va It t 
Garth Philip Met ormi k. Prof SSOI Em eritus of Applied Science 
^. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959 


Cornelius Glen Mc Wright Adjun t Professor Rind ritus of Forensic Sciences 


B.A. 1952, Univer H V M.S. 196 ł 1970, ( rge Was! ton University 
Clarence Cowan Mondale, Pifas Eme ritus of 4 An nerican G ‘ivilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, Uni f Minnesot 
Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor Emeritus of Educ catio n and iniba] 
Affairs 
B.A. 1954, University of Mar l; M.A. 1959, A 164, Ed.D. 1970, Amer University 


1 Public 


John Andrew Morgan; Jr., Professor Emeritus of Political Science anc 
Affairs 


B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duk vt 
Leonard Nadler, Professor Emeritus of Human Resource Development and 
Adult Education 


B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City Universitv of New York ). 1962, ( l 
Univ ty 
Ché iin 'S Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S, 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of I 
Nadine Nadeshda Natov, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern ges, Russia; Ph.D. 1969, University 
f Michigan 
David Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A, 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1946. University of Wisconsin 
Benjamin Nimer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and International 
Affairs 


B.A, 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chi 
Yuri Olkhov sky, Assoc iate Professor Emeritus of Russian 

B.A. 1956, M.A. 195 niversitv of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
Harry Robert Page, Profe 'ssor Emeritus of Business Administration 

B.A. 1941, Michigan State University: M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, American 

I niversity 
Ronald D.F. Palmer, Professor Emeritus of the Prac tice e of International Affairs 


B.A. 1954, Howard University: M.A. 1957, Johns 


Theodore Peter p erros, Professor Emeritus of C he mistrs and of Forensic 
Sciences 


B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Ruth Irene Peterson, Professor Eme viti of E luc ation 
B.S 194 J State I niversity of Ne Ww Y rk at bulla M 2 194€ oyracuse l niversity Ph D 1971 


American University 
Bernard Thomas Pitsvada, Professor Emeritus oj P ublic Administration 


B.S. 1955, M.B.A. 1963, Temple University; Ph.D. 1972, Ame versity 
Lee Etta Powell, Professor iine ritus of E du ation ; idininietsation 
B.S. 1956, University of the District of Columbia: M.A. 1966, Ed.D. 198976, George Washington 
University 
Jon Alrik Quitslund, Professor Eme ritus of English 
B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 


————— 
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1, Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 


Sonya Antoinette Quits 


B.A. 1958, Seatt! V tv; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 19t Catholic | tv of Ar 
Martha Norman Ri shid, Professor Emeritus of Educatio. 
Ed.B. 1949, Stat t f New York ( ege at Ger M.A. 195 h.D. 1955 i t 


lowa 

Philip Norman Reeves, Professor Emeritus of Health Services Management 
and Policy and of He ith Care Sciences 
M.B.A 9 i ) ).B. A. 1970, George Washingt Un t 

William Martin Rey nolds, Chauncey M. Depew Professor Emeritus of Publi 
opeaxing 


4.1950, W tate tv: M.A. 19 Ph.D. 1960, Universit f Florida 


( usta s Edward | Ri e Profe 'ssor Eme ritus of Psychology 


B.S. 1954 va St ersi fS l i hi gy; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western Re 
James Wi llis s Robb, Professor Emeritus of Homance Languages 
B.A. 1939, ( it tv; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Cat ic Univer 
Amer 
Philip Rob bins, Professor Eme ritus of Journalism 
B.A. 19 Washingt ind Lee € tv; M.A. 1955, Col 


Daniel Dav id Roman, Professor Emeritus of Management Science 
B.S i 49, M 353, Ph.D. 195t nive ty of Southern California 

Sam Rothman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1943, Lon ind versity; M.A, 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American versity 


Robert Clinton Rutledge, Asse ciate Professor Emeritus of English 


B.A. 1940, | ty of Virginia; M.A. 19 Ph.D, 1966, George Washington University 
Pilar G. Suelto de Sáenz, P rofe ssor Emeritus of Spanish 
Licenciada 1953 niversit Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr ( ege: Ph.D. 1966. Universitv of 


Mar 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor Emeritus of Pol 
International Affairs 


iti al Scienct and 


B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton ersit 
Stefan Otto Sc hiff, Professor Emeritus of Zoology and of Genetic S 
B.S. 19 R k llege; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Richard H: old RT Slane l, Elton Professor Emeritus of I Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Si field ( ege; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 19 Bosto niversit 
William Edw: ird Schmidt, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington Univ ty; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton \iversity 


Lois Green S« woerer, Elme r Louis Kayser Professor Emeritus of History 


B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 

William E. Seale, Prof fessor Emeritus of Finance 
B.A. 1963, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, Universitv of Kentuckv 

Homer Belk Sewe ll, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, Ge 'e Washington University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D 
1978, Ur tv of Lar ter, England 

Stanley Newton Sherman, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.A. 1952. M.B.A 960, D.B.A. 1977, Universitv of Marvland 


Chung-wen Shih, Professor Emeritus of Chinese 


B.A. 1945, St. Johr nivt itv, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 
Frederic Richard Siege 1 Professor Emeritus of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, H nive tv; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961 nive ty of Kan 
David Elliot Silbe T, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, Wayne Stat iversity; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
Michig 
Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor Emeritus of . anthropolog 4 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969 ve y of New Mexic 
Arthur Hall Smith, Professor Emeritus of Painting 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York 


University 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 


B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College: Ed.D. 1975, University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro 


Henry Solomon, Professor Emeritus of Economics; Dean 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Waldo Sommers, Professor Emer 


Loretta May Stallings, Professor I 


otudies 


B.A. 194 t 


"meritus of tl 


George Star nbuk Proji ssor Emeritus of International Affairs 


Carl Steiner, Profes f Germa 
4 456 M 962 I J 964 t W 
George Soitin Professor Emeritus of Musk 


R 938. M R 


Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Mani 
A M 1944, M C.I ) T tanf t 
Richard Walton Stephens, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A 151, Frank ( | ( M ) h.D 
Charles Todd Stewart, ph , Professor Emeritus of Economics 
4. 1946, M.A 48 54 W | l 1 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathemat 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbil } ) t 
James Ashley Straw, Profess logy 
B.S, 1958, Ph.D. 19¢ t 
Karl E rnest Stromse m. Profes i\dministration 
B.A. 1930 I College: Ph.D. 19 t ( for ke 
Choy-Tak Taam, Professor Emeritus of matics 
B.S. 194 1! M.A. 1943, PÍ 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
9 V i ^ FT h.l 4 eV 
Douglas Harold olor, 1 'rofessor Emeritus of Design and Graphics 
B.A. 1956, We { tv: M.F.A. 198 W 
Klaus 'hoenelt, Pr r Eme ritus of German 
taat X ] 95f D. 1961 t 
T meriti fati q 
kimond edward Thomas, Asso iate Pr fessor Emeritus of Statistic 
B.A. 1955, M.A 157, M.P} 9 ( e Y t 


Irene I Jecker Thompson, Pi ofessor E meritus of Russian 


Ronal 1 Be ttes Thompson, Professor Emeritus of European History 


B.A y t j. 1954 versity of Cl 
Neil Avrill l'ilkens, Associate yh fessor Emeritus of Musi 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia n C Mus.M. 19 idt | 

Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of E 


B.A. 1943, Hende tate e; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, ( 
l'heodore George Toridis, Professor Emeritus of En 
Si lence 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turk M.S. 19f | 1964 


p r Em 
Associate Professor Emerit 


William Lewis Turner, 


itus of E i 


gineering ai 1d 


A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952 V var 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College: M.A. 1936, P 1939, University of lov 
Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor Emeritus of ( ounsell 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College: M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965 
Robert Harris Walker, Ir gom Emeritus of American Civilization 
B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, ( | ty; 1 


Edward Ron: ald Weismiller, Professor Em eritus of Et 


B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell € T A. 1942, Harvard ve 


University 


William Gaynor Wells, Jr 


Science 


Associate Professor Emeritus 


B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Pu e Ur sity; D.B 


irolina 


Applie od 


f Management 
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David Gover White, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 


J.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 

J.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Katherine Johnston Williams, Associate Professor Emeritus of Art Therapy 

B.A. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1991, George Washington University 
Lawrence Winkler, Professor Emeritus of Counseling 

J.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 

B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943 D. 1967, American Universit 
Brunetta Reid Wolfman, Professor Emeritus of Education 

J.A 37, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 sity of California, Berkeley; D.H.L. 1983, Bostor 

1 University; LL.D. 1984, Regis College; D.H.L. 1985 


Univer D.Pedagogy 1983, Northea 


Foreign Language 
B.S. 1954, Winona State Universitv; M.A. 1963, Universitv of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown 
University 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1935, Harbin L: 
Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor Emeritus of Economics and 
International Affairs 
LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
University 
Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technology; Ae.I 
1939, Stanford University 
Joseph Zeidner, Professor Emeritus of Administrative Sciences and of 
Psychology 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1951, Fordham Uni 
Catholic University of America 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


w School, Manchuria 


y; Ph.D. 1954 


ACTIVE 
Hernan Gustavo Abeledo, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Licenciatura 1987, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina; Ph.D. 1992, Rutgers University 
Lowell Abrams, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1991, Yeshiva University, Israel; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1997, Johns Hopkins University 
Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Joseph B. Abramson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
M.A. 1983, Tufts University 
Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Hibba Abugidieri, Assistant Professor of History, International Affairs, and 
Honors 
B.A. 1992, University of Maryland; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 2001, Georgetown University 
Ravi S. Achrol, Professor of Marketing 
B.Comm. 1967, Delhi University, India; M.Comm. 1973, Rajasthan University, India; Ph.D. 1985 
Northwestern University 
Gordon M. Adams, Professor of the Practice of International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Stanford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Columbia University 
William Clayton Adams, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977 
Sean M.H. Aday, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1990, Northwestern University; M.A. 1995, Ph.D. 1999, University of Pennsylvania 
Hugh Lecaine Agnew, Associate Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1975, Queen's University at Kingston, Canada; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1981, Stanford University 
Karen Ahlquist, Associate Professor of Music 


B.A. 1970, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1983, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1991, University 
of Michigan 


George Washington University 


Ass 


Adjunct 


Sh: ihrokh Ahmadi 


5. 1984, W V nia í tv; Ph.D. 199 
Quazi Ahmed, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1982, M.A 984 )hak € t la M.A an) ( f tat 
ullerton; Ph.D 198, Nowa 


John D Albertson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.M. 19 tv of A 


juli iW Albright, Pro fessor of Microbiology and Immunology 
h.I 19 Ir ite 
Marshall W. Alcorn jr., Associate Pr 1 
19 xà t ege; M.A 176, Vanderl € tv: Pl )8 
Laurie Alderman-Cutler, Lecturer in Special Education 
M.A. 1979. Ge 10 Wash t Vi t 
Yulia E. Alechina, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psychology 
Ph.D. 1985. Mos v State ersit 


Adele Logan Alexander, Assistant Pr ofessor of History 


h.D. 1995, H i 
Nikitas Anestis | Alexsndridis; Pt fessor of Engineering anc Applied Science 
B.S.E.I 966. Ohio iiversitv: M.S 167. Ph.I 9 niversity of ( Í s Angele 

Marc William Allard, ite Professi f Biolo )gy 
B.A. 1983, Universit is ersity; M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 199 
Harvard it 

Frank Allario, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
h.D. 1968. Polytechnic Universitv: M.B 78. Stant ] r ersit 


Catherine Jean Alle n, Professor of Anthropology and International Affairs 


). A. 1969, St. John's ( e, Marvland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 19 ty of Illinois 
Desimont Alston, Adjunct Instructor in Musk 

B.A. 1974 sla Universite 
Frank T. Anberi; Assistant Professor of Project Management 

M.S. 1971, M.B.A. 19 Ph.I 9 


Tyler Anbinder, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1984, Wesleya 


Robert Michael Andersen. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


n University; Ph 1990, Columbia Universit 


B.S. 1972. I.D. 1976. University of lowa; M.P.A. 1986, Harva 
David Anderson, Associate Research Professor of Political Management 
B.A. 1981, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1990, University of Michigar 
Jeffrey Clifford Ande srson, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970 viversitv of Pitt irgh: M.F.A. 197 h.D. 1976. Princet iv 
Avery DeLano Andrews, Asso. iat Professor of Hist ory 
B.A. 1950. Harvard Universitv: LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, PI T niversity of Per lvania 


Emmanuel Chukwunonso Aniebonam, Assistant Professor Management 


Science 
B.S. 198 M.S. 1983, State University f New Y k at Bir 
Yun 
iiversity 
Richard A. Arndt, Research Professor of Physics 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, Universit f Califor Berkele 
Christopher Arterton, Professor of Political Management; Dean of th 
Graduate School of Political Management; Associate Dean of Columbian 


College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1965, Trinity College; M.A. 1968, American University; Ft 
Technology 


John Martin Artz, Associate Professor of Ma nagement Science 


f! la; M.B.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1990 


B.S. 1974, James N n University; M.S. 1976, Univer 
George Washington University 
. ` ^ } " 

Hossein G. Askari, Arvamehr Professor of International Business 

B.S. 1966. Ph.D. 1970. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Muriel Ann Atkin, Professor of History 

B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence College; M.P! 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Yale Universit 
Aaron Auslender, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1983, Columbia University 
James F. Austin, He search Professor of Sociology 

B.A. 1970, Wheaton College: M.A. 1975, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1980, University of California 


Davis 
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Rory Allan Austin, Assistant Professor of Political Science 


3.A. 1993, Rice University; M.A. 1996, Ph.D 198, University of Rochester 
Deborah D. Avant, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
3.A. 1982, M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 199 t t f California, San Die 
Ruth Axelrod, Visiting Instructor in Organizational Sciences 
B.A. 1989, M.H.S.A. 1993, Gee Washington Universit 
Robert A. Ayuso, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
3.S. 1972, I i a State iversity; M 19 State Universit f New York at Stony Brook 
*h.D. 1980, V Polytechnic Institute and State Unive t 
Ines Azar, Professor of Spanish and Human Sciences 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974 hns Hopkit iiversity 
William R. Baber, Benjamin Franklin Professor of Accountancy 
Pees ittsburgh: Ph.D. 1980. 1 i 


B.S. 1969, Buckne niversity; M.B.A. 19 l 


Mary m Bae ide »cker, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1967, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1985, George 
Was! ston 
Prabir K. Bagchi, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986, University of Tennessee 
Frank E. Baginski, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, Gannon University; M.S. 1977, Purdue Universit *h.D. 1985, University 


Massachusett 
James Russe T Bailev, Assoc iate Professor of Management Science 


M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1991, Washington Universit 
John Martyn Bailey, P. rofe ssor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wale 


Isabe lle G. Bajeux-Besnainou, Associate Profesor oj Finance 
Ph.D. 1989, University of Paris, France 
Sa eh Bé ke sr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Elementary Education 
M.A. 1981, How 
Robert Preston Baker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1979, Lebanon Valley College; M.M. 1988, D.M.A. 1990, Cathol niversity of America 
Andrew Kevin Balkansky, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1990, Ph.D. 1997, University of Wisconsin 
Steven J. Balla, Asso iate Professor of Political Science 


rd Univer 


B.A. 1989, Franklin 1 Marshall College; M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1995, Duke University 
Michael Bamdad, Anais Professorial Lecturer in Speech rid Hearing 
M.A. 1991, George Washington University 


Joseph Anthony Barbera, Associate Professor of Engineering Management and 
Systems Engineering 
f Notre Dame: M.D. 1980 niversit f Pittsb 


B.S. 1976, University « 


Jacqueline Barke T, ASSOC iate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 


M.S. 1982, Universityof California, Los Angel 
Allen Barna, Pioessortal Le cturer in Tel Jlecommunit ation 
B A. 1971, Rutgers University; J.D. 1974, College of William and Ma M.B.A. 1981, University of 
xas 
Lon: Barnet, Adjunct Associate Professor of Cello 
B.A. 1973, Bennington College 


Albert Barnhart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University of New York College at Oswe 
Theodore M. Barnhill, Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974. University of 
Michigan 
Karmela R. Barron, Lecturer in per ial Education 
M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Brenda C. Barthell, Assistant Professor of Art The rapy 
B.A. 1983, Northwestern University; M.A. 1985, George Washin ton University 
John J. Battles, Assistant CRY axe of Education pyri arias ad 
B.A. 1959, M.S.Ed. 1962, Fordham University; Ed.D. 1970, Columbia University 
Earle W. Baughman, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Psy chology 


B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, Vanderbilt University 


Hamilton Beazley 


, N ) 
Andrea Belev, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
Diane Bell Profess f Anth 
\bdelghan Bellaachia. Assistant Profess f'Compüter Science 
Richard S B. f l p f f ) f 1] Si 


Cornelius Bennhold, Associate Professor of Phys 
Lisa M. Benton, Assistant Profess f Geography 
Simon Y. Berkovich, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
M.S. 19¢ M )64 
ind ( te 
ard David Berkowitz, Profess f Hist 
Barry | s Berman, Profess fP 
Caroline Betensk 1 r o EN g H 
A 4 \ 19 
Coleman O. Bevis, Jr., Profess ! Lectur ) ociences 
MS IRG A v M 
Peter A. Bielski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 
rk ( ex t New i j N 
Neil Z. Bien, Assistant ( í Professor of Psycholog, 
B.S. 1970, Tula versitv: I j R 
inne R. Biggins, Lecturer in Special Education 
M.A. 1969, Ur t fM 
Janet M. Billson, A t Professor of Sociology 
Sarah Binder, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A 186, Yal ' hT s r 
Robert Michael Birch, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musi 


é A 
David Bjelajac . Professor of Art and Human Sciences 


B.A. 1972 M A 1973 1 t fW 
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Allida M. Black, Research Professor of History 


B.A. 1974, Emory University; Ph.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Linda Bland-Stewart, Assistant Professor of Speech and Hearing 

B.A. 1983, M.A. 1985, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1994, University of Mas iusetts 
Nancy H. Blossom, Professor of Interior Design 

B.S. 1973, M.A. 1983, Univ ty of Mi ul 


Nemata Blyden, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1987, Mount Holvoke College: M.A. 1989. Ph.D. 1998. Y 
Peter Bock, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 


Rebecca Bogucki, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Teacher Preparation and 


Special Education 


M.A. in Ed. 1971, Ed.D. 1992, George Washington Universit) 
Ronald Carl Bohn, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
J.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State | ty; Ph.D. 1980 te t f w Y 


pstate Medical Center 

Jody Bolz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 

J.A. 1971, M.F.A. 1973, Cornell University 

Joseph Edmond Bonin, Associate Professor of Mathematics 

B.A. 1984, Assumption College; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Dartmouth Colle 
John Borriello, Clinical Professor of Psychology 

J.A. 1952, M.Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 


Sudip Bose, Associate Professor of Statistics 


urdue University 
Bryan L. Boulier, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1967, North Carolina State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 
Alasdair Bowie, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1980, University of Auckland, New Zealand; M.P.A. 1982, Princeton Unive 
Ph.D. 1989, University of California, Berkeley 


Kenneth R. Bowling, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 


B.A. 1962, Dickinson College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Douglas Boyce, Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1992, Williams College; M.A. 1996, University of Oregon; Ph.D. 2000, Universitv of 


Pennsylvania 
George Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
Mark Braden, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1973, J.D. 1976, Washington and Lee University 
Michael D. Bradlev, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1975, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1982, University of North Carolina 
Lori A. Brainard, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
B.S. 1990, University of Massachusetts, Boston; Ph.D. 1998, Brandeis University 
Denise Brancheau, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1987, University of Alaska; M.A. 1989, George Washington University 
Linda J. Brandt, Associate Professor of Psychology 


B.Sc. 1982, Calcutta University, India; M.S. 1984, Indian Statistical Institute, India; Ph.D. 1€ 


190 


sity 


B.A. 1963, Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 


Gregg Brazinski, Assistant Professor of History and International Affairs 


B.A. 1994, Amherst College; M.A. 1996, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 2000, Cornell Univer 


Angela Isidro Bresnahan, Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1984, Pace University; M.A. 1995, American University 

Michael Keith Brett-Surman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1968, University of Colorado; M.A. 1975, University of California; M.A. 1979, Johns H« 
University; M.Phil. 1985, George Washington University 

Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of lowa 

Paul Ryan Brewer, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1994, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1997, Ph.D. 1999, University of North Carolina 

George Roy Brier, Professor of Engineering Management 


sity 


1 
)pKins 


B.S. 1946, University of South Carolina; B.S. 1961, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1967, D.Sc 


1990, George Washington University 
Nancy A. Briggs, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 


B.A. 1974, Bard College; M.A. 1976, Assumption College; Ph.D. 1988, University of Massachusetts 


Jennifer Brinkerkoff, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 


M.P.A. 1990, Monterey Institute of International Studies; Ph.D. 1994, University of Southern Cz 


alifornia 


James ‘| 


169 


Gerald \ 


John I Brock isso 1 


Alison Sper 


Barry Allan Brower, Asso 


( hristopher Gerard Brown, Lecturer 


Kenneth 


Stephen Jan 


l'homas K 


B.I 


Ed Bruner, 


MA 


VLA. 1969 


Ann Bruno, 


Debra 

4. 19 
Mary A 
Efstath 


D.A 


Susan Burgoyne, 
i. 198 l'owsor 

Lee Burke, 
B.A. 1979 


John Robert Burns 


B.S. 196 


Robert L. Butterworth, 


Christopher L 


Yvonne 
Elias G 
B.Sc EF 


Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Executive Associate Dean of 
Columbian ge of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958 l 
Monica Carley, 
B.S. 1988, M.S 


Christopher jf Spanish 


homas Broach 


Brock, Pr 


Brown, Associate Professor 


ide Brown, f 


ies Brown 


Brown, Assistant Professor of Art 


x ] } rotessor 
Barbara Cole Browne, Assistant Research Professor « 


1.5. 1964 
'rofessorial Lecturer in Geogr ] 
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Kathleen Carlson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1980, University of Maryland; M.F.A. 1997, George Washington University 
Rebecca Carr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 
Ph.D. 1987, Bryn Mawr College 
Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
3.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph.D. 1973 
University of Connecticut 
Reba Anne Carruth, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Policy and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1978, University of Baltimore; M.A, 1980, American University; M.A., Ph.D. 1985, University 
) f Minnesota 
John H. Carson, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge 
Andrea Jeanette Casey, Assistant Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.A. 1981, M.A. 1984, George Mason University; Ed.D. 1994, George Washington University 
Michael Scott Castleberry, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, George Washington 
Universitv 
Peter James Caws, University Professor of Philosophy and Professor of Human 


niversity; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


Sciences 
B.Sc. 1952, University of London; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Yale University 

Elizabeth Chacko, Assistant Professor of Geography and International Affairs 
M.S. 1985, University of Calcutta, India; M.A. 1992, Miami Universitv; Ph.D. 1997, Universitv of 
California, Los Angeles 

David M. Chadwick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Management 
M.E.A. 1989, D.Sc. 1996, George Washington University 

Neal Eric Chalofsky, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.S. 1966, Temple University; M.B.A. 1968, American University; Ed.D, 1976, George W ishington 
University 

William J. Chambliss, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1955, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1962, Indiana University 

Anna Uhl Chamot, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1954, George Washington University; M.A. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1972. University 
of Texas 

Promod Chandhok, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
M.S. 1978, Ph.D. 1982, Iowa State University 

Vikram Chandra, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1984, Pomona College; M.A. 1987 Johns Hopkins University; M.F.A. 1992, University of 
Houston 

Jonathan Chaves, Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1965, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971. Columbia 
University 

Edward John Cherian, Professor of Information Systems 
B.S.E.E. 1958, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Keith Cherry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.S. 1986, Florida State University; M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1997, University of South Florida 

Ivan K. Cheung, Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.S. 1990, University of Idaho; M.S. 1992, Washington State University; Ph.D. 1998, University of 
California, Los An "S 

Vincent A. Chiappinelli, Loewy Professor of Basic Science and Professor of 
Pharmacology and Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1973, Boston University; Ph.D. 1977, University of Connecticut 

Ranjan Chhibber, Assistant Professor of Women's Studies and Film Studies 
M.A. 1995, University of Toronto; Ph.D. 1999, State University of New York 

Stephen Reed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California: J.D 
1977, George Washington University 

Hyeong-Ah Choi, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1980, M.S. 1982, Seoul National University, Korea; Ph.D. 1986, Northwestern Universitv 

Steven Kevin Chough, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 
D.S.W. 1978, Columbia University 

Maureen M. Christian, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1969, Trinity College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1979, American University 
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David P. Costanza, Associate Professor of Psychology and Organizational 
Sciences 


B.A. 1987, l sity of Virginia; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1996, George Ma Univer 
Constance Christian Costigan, Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 
Charles Richard Cothern, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1960, Yale University; Ph.D. 1965, University of Manitoba, Canada 
Robert James Cottrol, Professor of Law, of History, and of Sociology 
3.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1978, Yale University; J.D. 1984, Georgetown University 
Tracy Councill, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1978, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.A. 1988, George Washington University 


Robert John Couto, Adjunct Instructor in Trumpet 

3.M. 1989, Hartt School of Music; M.Mus. 1991, The Julliard Sch 

Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ed. 1978, Temple University 

Charles Douglas Cowan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
J.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 
John Patrick Coyne, Professor of Management Science 

B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 

Ingrid Ellen Creppell, Assistant Professor of Political Science 

J.A. 1980, Princeton University; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1994, University of Chicago 

Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anthropology 


B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, Universitv of lowa 
Stephen J. Cribari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1969, St. Lawrence University; J.D. 1980, Catholic University of America 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 
Dwight Sheffrey Cropp, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1960, M. A. 1965, Howard University; M.P.A. 1977, American University; Ed.D. 1988 George 
Washington University 
Adell Crowe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.Jour. 1978, University of Missouri 
Eniko Zsuzsa Csergo, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Ph.D. 2000, George Washington University 
William K. Cummings, Professor of International Education 
B.A. 1963, University of Michigan; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1972, Howard University 
Charles B. Cushman, Visiting Associate Professor of Political Management 
B.S. 1986, U.S. Military Academy; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1996 f North Carolina 
Andrew David Cutler, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Sc. 1979, Imperial College of Science and Technology, England; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1984, Stanford 
University 
Robert Sumner Cutler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1966, Stevens Institute of Technology 
Barbro E. Dahlman, Adjunct Instructor in Piano 
B.M. 1967, Royal Academy of Music, Sweden: Artist's Diploma 1971, Edsberg College of the 
Swedish Radi 
Kavita Daiya, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1993, University of Rochester; M.A. 1995, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 2001, University of 
Chicago 
Martine Danan, Assistant Professor of French 
Ph.D. 1994, Michigan Technological University 
William V. D’Antonio, Adjunct Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1948, Yale University; M.A. 1953, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1958, Mic higan State 
University 
Lawrence Darby, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.A. 1962, Ball State University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Indiana University 
Prithwis Dasgupta, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
Subhasish Dasgupta, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1986, M.B.A. 1989, University of Calcutta, India; Ph.D. 1996, City 1 niversity of New York 
Protiti Dastidar, Assistant Professor of International Business 


B.A. 1986, University of Bombay; M.B.A. 1990, Webster University: Ph.D. 2001. Ohio State 
University 
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Richard G. Donnelly, Assoc iate Professor of Manage ment Science 


B.S.E. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1972, Massachuset titute of Technologv 
Stephen Charles Dopkins, y suis iate Professor of Ben hology 
B.A. 1974, Oberlin College; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1988, Columbia University 
Milos Doroslovacki, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1979, M.S. 1984, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; Ph.D. 1994 iiversity of Cincinnat 


Kathleen P. Dougherty, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Honors 
B.A. 1993, St. Olaf College; M.A. 1995, Ph.D. 2000, University of Oklahoma 


Paul Brooks Duff, Associate Professor of Religion 


B.A. 1974, M.A. 1979, Miami University; Ph.D. 1988, University of Chicag 
Michael Robert Duffey, Associate Professor of Engineering Management 
B.A. 1982, Trinity College; B.S. 1985, M.S.M.E. 1987, Ph.D. 1992, University of Massachusetts 


Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 


Robert Frederick Dyer, Professor of Business Administration 


B.S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A. 1972, University of 
Maryland 

Maurice Alden B ast, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science 
B.A. 1963, Colgate University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Princeton University 


John A. Echave, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1970, Indiana State University 
Ellen W. Echeverria, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.A. 1969, Middlebury College: Ph.D. 1993 
Universidad Complutense, Spain 
Ralph Peter Eckerlin, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Rutgers University; M.S. 1962, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1975, University of 
Connecticut 
Burton I. Edelson, Research Professor of Engineering 
M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, Yale University 
Paul Francis Edgar, Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 
B.Mus.Ed. 1971, University of Miami; M.M. 1974, Catholic University of America 
Timothy M. Edgar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1979, Eastern Illinois University; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1986, Purdue University 
David Lee Edgell, Adjunct Professor of Tourism Studies 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas; B.A. 1968, American University; M.A. 1970, Indiana University 
Ph.D. 1976, University of Cincinnati 
Phillip N. Edmondson, Assistant Professor of f English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers University; M.A. 1988. Georgetowr 
University 
John William Edwards, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1961, Yale University; Ph.D. 1977, Stanford University 
Michael D. Edwards, Adjunct Professor of Political Management 
B.A. 1969, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1979, George Washington University: M.LP.P 
1980, Johns Hopkins University 
Daina Stukuls Eglitis, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1990, George Washington University; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1998, Universitv of Michi jan 
Laura P. Eisen, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1966, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1969, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1977, University of Marvland 
Robert J. Eisen, Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1983, Yale University; Ph.D. 1990, Brandeis University 
Howard Eisner, Distinguished Research Professor and Professor of 
Engineering Management 
B.E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1958, Columbia Universitv: D.S 
1966, George Washington University | 
Tarek A. El-Ghazawi, Associate Professor of Electrical and C 'omputer 
Engineering 
B.S. 1980, Helw: in University, Egypt; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, New Mexico State 1 niversity 
Elaine H. El-Khawas, Research Professor of Education Policy 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1984, University of Chicago 
Paula Lisette Ellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1977, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1985, George Washington University 
Jeanne L. Embich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Secondary Education 
B.S. 1978, University of Maryland; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1986, Ed.D. 1996 George Washington 
University - 
Ernest Julius Englander, Associate Professor of Business and Public Policv 
B.A. 1974, M.S. 1979, M.B.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1984, University of Washington 
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Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Professor of p olitical Science and International 
Affairs; Associate Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 


B.A. 1971, University of V ia: M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of California, Los Angeles 
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Michael Bliss Feldman, Professor of Engineering am 1 Applied Science 
B.S.E. 1966, Princet € M.S Ph.D. 19 sity of Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth Anne Fenn, Assistant Profi ssor of f Hi istory 
B.A. 1981, Duke Unive tv: M.A. 1985. Ph.D. 1999 i 
Peter Fenn, Professorial Le tu rer in Politic al Man agement 
B.A. 1970, Macalaster ( ege; M.A. 19 sity > € Calit 
Lora Ferguson, Adjunc t Instructor in Clarinet 
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James Ferrer, Jr., Associate Research Professor o f Internatior nal Business 


Ph.D. 1964, University of California. Berkele M.P.A 372. Harvard University 
Maddalena F. Ferretti, Instruc tor in Italian 
B.A. 1947, Lyceum Giulio Ce I ). 1954 rsitv of Rome; Ph.D. 1982, American 
University 
Mary Baker Findley, Adjunct Instructor in Violin 
3.M. 1965, M.M. 1966, D.M.A 1974, Universit f Cincinnat 
Marthe Finnemore. Associate Professor of Political Science and International 


Affairs 
B.A. 1982 Harvard t niversity; M.A. 1984, University of Sydney, Australia; M.A 
Stanford University 
Elizabe th Ann F isher, Professor of C lassi CS 
B.A. 1966, Northwestern University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 


Tide Foggin, Professorial Lectu rer in Geography 
B.A. 1960, Universitv of Virginia; M.A. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1980, 


1988, Ph.D. 1991, 
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Vincy Fon, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of Kansas 
David Roy Foran, Assistant Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1981, Kalamazoo College; Ph.D. 1988, University of Michigan 
Ernest Harvey Forman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, George 
Washington University 
John Jerrett Forrer, Assistant Research Professor of International Business 
Ph.D. 1991, George Washington University 
Peter Willard Fraize, Adjunct Instructor in Jazz 
Artist's Diploma 1989, Royal Conservatory of the Netherland 
Leslie C. Francis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1965, San Jose State University 
Susanne Francoeur, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
M.A. 1985, Sophia University, Japan; Ph.D. 1998, Columbia University 
Natalie C. Frank, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1988, University of Florida; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1994, University of Georgia 
Robin Jo Frank, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
J.D. 1984, New York University 
Heidrun M. Franz, Assistant Professor of German 
M.S. 1994, Georgetown University 
Douglas Carleton Frechtling, Associate Professor of Tourism Studies 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton College; Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Patricia Koenig Freitag, Assistant Professor of Education 
M.S. 1988, University of Maryland; Ed.D, 1991, Boston University 
Vickie M. Freuhauf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1990, American University; M.F.A. 1994, George Washington University 
Maxine Benjamin Freund, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1968, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973, Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Gideon Frieder, A. James Clark Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; 
Professor of Statistics 
B.Sc. 1959, M.Sc. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, Technion, Israel 
Samantha Friedman, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1992, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1997, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Michele Friend, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1990, M.A. 1992, McGill University; Ph.D. 1997, University of St. Andrews 
Elizabeth B. Fritsch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Psychology 
B.A. 1975, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Richard C. Fritsch, Associate Professor of Clinical Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Lawrence University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, George Washington University 
Benno Price Fritz, Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1985, Michigan State University; M.A. 1992, George Mason University Dipl.F.A. 1992 
University of Calgary 
Molly Frost, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chinese and of Women’s Studies 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1982, Georgetown University 
Douglas O. Fuller, Assistant Professor of Geography and International Affairs 
B.S. 1983, M.A. 1988, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1994, University of Marvland 
Mary Hatwood Futrell, Professor of Education; Dean of the Graduate School 
of Education and Human Development 
B.S. 1962, Virginia State College; M.A. in Ed. 1968, Ed.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Alfred A. Galli, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1980, West Virginia University 
Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Cayo Elizabeth Gamber, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1979, College of William and Mary; M.Phil. 1986, Ph.D. 1991, George Washington University 
Jody Marcela Ganiban, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1986, Brown University; M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1991, Universitv of Rochester 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
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Norman Gerstanzang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ahmad Ghais, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S./M.S. 1961, M ett tit } ) Nort! I rsity 
Kaushik Ghosh, Assistaz rr of Statistics 
B.S. 1990, M.S. 1992. Ind statistica titute: Ph.D. 199 iversity of California, Santa 


Darp i 
Laura E. Gilliam, Adjunct Instructor in Recorder 


lus. 195 niversitv of North Ca n 


Charles Matthew Gilmore, Professor of Engineerii 
B 19f M.S 964, Pennsvlvania State niversitv; Ph.D 


John Leslie Glascoc k, Professor of Finance; Oliver T. Ci 
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and Applied Science 
I rsity of Maryland; P.I 


, Jt., Professor of 
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Ph.D. 1984 rsity of North is 

Emmy Lou Glassman, Clinical Instructor in Art 7 herapy 
M 1985. G« »e Wa t I Bart 


Joycelyn Anne Glazier, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 


\., M.A. T. 1991. Tufts I sitv: Ph.D. 2000, Michigan State ive 
Irving Isadore Glick, Professor of Mathematics 
3.A. 1953, Jol Hopkins 1 versity: Ph.I 961. University of Maryland 
Walter Anthony Goetz, Professorial Lecturer in Et eering 
B.S.(M 160. Mic! n Stat niversitv: M.E.A. 1974, George g versi 
Sidney Gold, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 19 Stat niversitv of New York ( ege at Brockport 


Caren Goldberg, Assistant Professor of Management Science 


M.B.A. 1990. Stat 1997, Georgia State 


j ta rk at B anm Ph.D. 1 ;eorgia 


Lvnette Ruth Goldberg, Assistant Professor of Speer h-Languagt Pathology 
B.S 72. Lir Institute, Aust i: M.A. 1975. Western Michigan University; Ph.D. 1995 
Wayne State University 

Robert Stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Col a Unive tv: M.A. 1965, M.P} 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 

James Marc Goldgeier, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1983, Harvard University: M.A. 1985. Ph.D. 1990, University of California, Berkeley 


David Goldman, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer in 
Biologii al Sciences 


B.S. 1974, Ya Universitv; M.D. 1978, 1 versity of Texas 

Alan Goldshen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1988, D.Sc. 1993, George Washing niversity 

Allan L. Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1959, Wagner College: M.S. 19€ Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers l versity 
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A. 1967, M.A. 19 iversitv of Texas; Ed 1998, Gec Washington University 
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Margaret Ruth Gonglew ski, Associate PR essor of German 
B.A. 1988, Juniata ( e, Ph.D. 1996, Ge versit 


Michael G. Goode, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 


M.B.A. 1981, George Washingto Liversit 
Glenn A. Goodfriend, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
M.S. 1978, University of Chica h.D. 1983 ersitv of I 


David D. Gow, Baker Professor of the Practice of Anthropology and 
International Affairs 


M.A. 1964, Universit f Aberde« M.A. 1971, Ph 176, Unive t f Wi 
Quentin Gr: ham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Brow niversity; Ph.D. 1983, Geo Washingt l t 
Mary J. Granger, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1965, Mou t Saint Vincent College; M.B.A. 1980, Ph.I )90 
Annie Green, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S, 1979, Virginia Commonweath University; M.S.LS. 1988, George Ma 
Colin Desmond Green, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1985, M.A. 1992, Queen's University, Northern Ireland 1.D. 1998, Un rsit fG 


William Greener II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1972, Washington and Lee University 
Jennifer M. Green-Lewis, Associate Professor of English 
M.A. 1984, University of Edinbu 
Edward Grefe, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 


E Sootland; KLA. 1908. Ph.D 90, Ut tv of Pennsvlvan 


B.A. 1963, Catholic University of America 
Robert Carl Gresen, dani Clinical Professor of P sychology 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Bowling Green State 


University 
David Alan Grier, Associate Professor of Computer Science and Internatiork 
Affairs 
B.A. 1978, Middle 
Jennifer Jeanne Griffin, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and 


Public Policy 


yury College; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Washingtor 


B.S. 1986, lowa State Univ sity; M.B.A. 199 D.B.A. 1997, B ton Unive ty 
Patricia Griffith, Associate Professor of English 

B.A. 1958, Baylor University 
William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 


B.A. 1958, University Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yal nive 
Roy Richard G rinker, Professor of Anthropology, International fairs, and 
Human Sciences 
B.A. 1983, Grinnell College; M.A. 1985, Ph.D 9, Harvard Universit 
Kimberly Ann Gross, Assistant Professor of Media and p ublic Affairs 
B.A. 1990, Uni { 


sity of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 2001 niversity of Michigan 
Carl Aubrey Gruel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 


B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1968, Naval Postgraduate Schoo 
Carl F. Gudenius, Associate Professor of Theatre 

B.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Adjunct Instructor in Pipe Organ 

B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic University of America 
Roy James Guenther, Professor of Musi 

B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic University 


America 
Zhenyu Guo, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science 


B.Sc. 1983, M.Sc. 1986, Yunan University, China; Ph.D. 1993, McGill University, Canad 
Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of f Mathe matics 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Saskatchewa 


Canada 
Ludmila Guslistova, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
M.A. 1982, Herzen Pedagogical University, Russia 
Helmut Haberzettl, Associate Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, Germany 
Susan Chandler Haedicke, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, Wharton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1984, University of Michigan 
Eugene Hahn, Instructor in Management Science 
Ph.D. 2001, George Washington University 
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Valentina Harizanov. Asso ate Professor of Mathematics 
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B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 19¢ 
David Reed Harris, Professor 1] Lei in Tele ununication ! 
B.S., B.A, 1968, Carne Mt tv: M.A. 19 Ph.I } exa wistian University 


Judith L. Harris, Assistant Prof ssor of English 


Maxine Harris issistant Clini 1] Professor of Psi holoey 
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Cynthia E. Harrison, Associate Professor of History and of Women's Studies 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S.L.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1982, Columbia 
University 

Hope Millard Harrison, Associate Professor of History and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1985, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1993, Columbia University 

Heidi Hartmann, Research Professor of Women's Studies 
B.A. 1967, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 

Kim Jay Hartswick, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1973, Allegheny Col M.A, 1976, Case Western Rese 
Bryn Mawr College 

Jerry Harvey, Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas 

Lisa St. Clair Harvey, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1979, McGill University, Canada; M.S. 1983, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1990, University of 
Washington 

Salah S. Hassan, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1975, King Saud University, Saudi Arabia; M.S. 19 Oklahoma State University; Ph.D. 1984 
Ohio State University 

Charles R. Hauer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1951, M.S.Ch.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 

Donald E. Hawkins, Professor of Tourism Studies, Eisenhower Professor of 
Tourism Policy, and Research Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, King’s College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
University 

Carol Hayes, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1991, Florida State University; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 2000, University of California, Irvine 

Kevin John Healy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1979, Cornell University 

Michael Heaney, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M.S. 1983, Troy State University; J.D. 1994, George Mason University 

Chad Heap, Assistant Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1990, Harvard University; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 2000, University of Chicago 

Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education and Human Development 
B.A. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 

Glenn R. Heidbreder, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1951, M.E. 1956, D.Eng. 1959, Yale University; J.D. 1971, Loyola University 

John Paul Heins, Assistant Professor of German 
B.A. 1984, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1990, Ph.D. 1994, Cornell University 

Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 

Rachelle Silverman Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; 

Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1986, University of 
Maryland 

William Price Henderson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Georgia; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 

Jeffrey Roger Henig, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern Univers 

Patrick Stephen Herendeen, Robert Griggs Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1983, California State University, Long Beach; M.S. 1985, Michigan State University; Ph.D 
1990, Indiana University 

Kenneth C. Hergenrather, Assistant Professor of Counseling 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1988, University of Toledo; M.A. 1996, University of South Carolina; Ph.D. 1998, 
Auburn University 

Patricia Hernandez, Assistant Professor of Biology 
Ph.D. 1999, Harvard University 

James Gordon Hershberg, Associate Professor of History and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1982, Harvard University; M.I.A. 1985, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1989, Tufts University 

Paul Hershey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1980, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 

Lynn Ann Hertel, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
B.Mus. 1986, George Washington University 
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Lance Joel H ffman, Distingtuished Research Professor and Professor of 
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Richard D. Hofler. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ei 
196 f Nort M.I ) W 2 vers 
Christie Anna Holland. Associate Professor of Pediatrics, of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology , and of Microbiology and Immunology 
B.S. 19 R D. 19 ersife of Tonnen 


Jennis How: d Holmes Pi ofessor of Education 


B.A ( fi State Q M.A. 19 W eS I t ). 1978 
t t { 
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] 

za p. Homi zn Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 

B.A. 1969, Franklir Marsha e: Ph.D. 1985, Brandeis University 
Gustavo Hormiga, aub Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 

B.S. 1985, Universidad de Barcelona, Spain: M.S. 1992. Ph.D. 1995 versity of Maryland 


ames O. Horton, Benjamin Banneker Professor of American Civilization and 
History 


B.A. 1964, Stat nive tv of New York at Buffa M.A. 1970, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1973 
Brar o | all 
isa A. Horvath, Assistant Professor of Human Resou irce Develop ient 
B.A. 1986, Welleslev College: Ed.M. 19 larv I versity: Ph.D. 1994, Yale University 
Peter Jay Hotez, Professor of Micri biology 
B.A. 1980, Yale versity; Ph.D. 1986, Rockefeller University; M.D. 1987 rnell University 


Ge orge William Howe, Research Professor of Psycho! logy 


B.S. 1972, Massachusetts Institut of Tect ( M.S. 1976. Ph.D. 1982 f act 
Everett Benjamin Howerton, Jr., Professór ol Educ ation 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 196 D 171, University of Virgir 
Paula Howie, Lec turer in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1969 i rth Carolina at Greensboro; M.A. 1975, Ge rge l er 


Valerie Wailin li: v Dan iate Professor of Biochemistry an« 1 Molec cular Biology 
and of Gene x S 
». 197 t I Hawa 


CO L. Hacbeddooken Assistant Profe ssorial | Lecturer in £ 


M.Ed. 1980, American Unive y; E 1994, George Washir Li niversity 
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Scott A. Hutchison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


B.F.A. 1995, Drake University; M.F.A. 1999, George Washington versit 
Gérard Paul Huvé, Associate Professor of French 
B.A. 1963, American University; M.A. 1969 ersity of M 


Clare L. Iacobelli, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Li ınguage 
B.A. 1973, Wayne Stat niversity; M.A. 1976, University of Michigan; M.S. 1980, Georget 
University 


Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Professor of Special Education; Associate Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education and Human Development 


B.S. 1968, M.S. 1971, State iversity of New York at Buffal 1.D. 197¢ iversit £I 
Karen H. Ihrig, Lecturer in Special Education 
M.A. in Ed.&H D. 1990, Ed.S. 1900, George Was! t Liver 


Donna Lind Infeld, Professor of Public Administration and of Health Services 
Manaperaqe: and Policy 


B.S. 1971, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1978, Brandeis Universi 
Loring J. nice: Assoc iate Research Professor of Clinical Psychology 
B.A. 1974, Yale University; Ph.D. 1984, Catholic University of America 
Dubravko Ivansic, peba Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1989, University of Zagreb, Croatia; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1998, Unive tv of Oklahoma 


Geryes Moussa Jabbour, Associate Professor of Finance 


License 1973, 1979, Lebanese University, Lebanon; M.B.A. 1983, George Washington Universitv 
Philip Jacks, Associate Professor of Art 

B.A. 1976, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1981, University of Chicago 
Gregg Barry Jac kson, Associate Professor of Education Policy 

B.B.A. 1967, University of Hawaii; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, University of California, Berkeley 


Jacqueline G. Jackson, Professorial Lo turer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1978, M.S. 1985, Ph.D. 1992, Howard University 

James T. Jackson, Associate Professor of Spe ial Education 
M.F.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1992, Southern Illinois University 

William D. Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland; A.R.C.S.T. 1948, Universitv of Strathclvde 
Scotland 

Linda Jacobs-Condit, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1976, M.S. 1978, Tulane University 

Leslie Bravman Jacobson, Professor of Theatre 
B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University 

Jennifer C. James, Assistant Professor of English 


B.A. 1988, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1991, Syracuse University 
Elliott Jaques, Rese arch Professor of promo ament Science 
M.D. 1941, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1957, Harvard University 
Marian Hill Jarrett, Associate Professor of Spe 7i ial E I ducation 
B.S. 1966, West Virginia University; M.A. 1967, Northwestern University: Ed.D. 1985. George 


Washington University 
Michael David Jasnow, Assistant Professor of C lini al Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Clark University; M.A. 19 New York Ph.D. 1983, George Washington 
University , 
Hasan Javadi, Lecturer in Classics 
B.A. 1959, Tabriz University, Iran; Ph.D. 1965, Cambridge Universitv, En 
Theresa L. Jefferson, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management and 
Systems Engineering 
B.S. 1986, M.S. 1988, D.Sc. 1997, George Washington Universit 
Robert Lee Jenkins, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology; Associate 
Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1972, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1979, Universitv of Oklahoma 


Pamela S. Jennings, Associate Professor of Clinical Psychology 
B.A. 1978, Williams College; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington Universitv 
Arthur Richard Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1973, Northeastern University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston University 
Dennis W. Johnson, Associate Professor of Political Management; Associate 
Dean of the Graduate School of Political Management 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Duke University 
Diana Entwisle Johnson, Associate Professor of Biologv and of Genetics 
B.A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
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Shivraj Kanungo, Asso: ate Professor of Management Science 
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Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Enginee ring 


" 


B.S. 1962, Tufts ty; M.F.A. 1965, Yal iversit M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969 
Polytechnic Institute; P.I 
D. Christopher Kayes, Assistant Professor of Human Resource Development 
I 
B.A. 1989, Univt tv of Indiana; M.B.A. 1995, Butler Un t h.I 000 ise Wester 
Reserve Universit 
James Edwin Kee, Professor of P ublic Administration 
J.A. 1966, University of Notre Dan ). 1969, M.P.A. 1977, New Y 
Azer Kehnemui, Professorial | Le turer in Engineering 
J.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M 1963, 1 ersity of Illin I ) George Washington 
niversity 
Steven Keller, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
3.S. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ohio State Universit 
Dana Keith Kennedy, Elmer Louis Kayse r Professor of History 
A. 1973, M. A. 19 Ph.D. 1981, Universit f California, Berkeley 
Kathe rine Ash Ke nne dv, Professor of P harmat olo; ry and of Genetics 
B.A. 1973, Vanderb versitv: Ph.D. 19 niversitv of Iow 
Robert Emmet Ker nne add. Jr., Professor of European History 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 19 Brandt liversity 
Ivy Kennelly, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1993, Concordia College; M.A. 1995, Ph.D. 1999, Universit f Georgi 
D. Mark Kennet, Associate Professor of Telecommunication 
B.S. 1980, Carnegie Mellon Unive tv: M.S. 1986, Ph.D. 198 ersity of Wisconsir 


Badrul Huda Khan, Associate Professor of Educ a carte Technology 
Leadership 
B.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1994, Indiana Universit 

Noravr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Associate Dean 


of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 196¢ 1iversity of Virgini 
Dina Rizk Khourv, Associate Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1977, University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1987, Georgetown University 


Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Ei 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington Universit 
H. Steven Kimmel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1968, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, D.Sc. 1983, George Washingt 
Young-Key Kim-Renaud, Professor of Korean Language and Culture and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; M.A. 1965, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D 
1974, University of Hawaii 
Taeko Kimura, Instructor in Japanese 
B.A. 1965, Kumamoto Women's University, Japar 
Michael King, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1966, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University 
Susan King, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 
M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1983, Ed.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Sheila Nataraj Kirby, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1965, Loreto Convent College India M.A. 1970, University of Michigan 
1983, George Washington Unive 
Nancy J. Kirkendall, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Margaret R. Kirkland, Assistant Pioa of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1969, Mary Baldwin College; M.A. 1977, Georgetown University | 
"T ps . . i 
Leif Erik Kjonnerod, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs | 
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M.Phil. 1980, Ph.D 


M.A. 1971, University of Illinois 

Arjo Klamer, Research Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1981, Duke University 

Peter Flindell Klaréan, Pr ofessor of f History and International ; Affairs 


B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964 1.D. 1968, University of California, Los Angele 
Mark S. Klock, Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1978, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1988, University of 


Maryland 
Ellen C. Klossen, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psychology 

M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 
John J. Knab, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1969, University of Dayton; Ph.D. 1973 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
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Elizabeth Knight, Clinical Instrui tor in Art Therapy 


M.A. 1996, G W y N 
Robert Earle Knowlton, Professor of Biology 
^. 1960. B ). 19 ty of North Carolina I 
Carol Anne Kot chhi ir, » Pn ssor of Special Education || 
B ) V M.A ) Ed.D 187, Ge e Washington University | 
Dav id Koe TN Associate P rofessorial Lecturer in ( reanizational Sciences 4 
Ph.D. 1974 ersity of J 

; fl 

Marilyn Jean Koerir ng Profess r of Anatomy | 
B.A. 1960, ( à; M 363, Ph.D. 19t niversity of Wisconsin jl 
Tzvot in Kini Konstantinov. idjunct Assistant Professor of Piano | 
M.Mus. 1974, Bu otate Cor toire ; 


Peter A waded cy Adju 


nct Assistant Professor of Human Services 


B.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1991, M.A Ed&H.D. 1993, I 1997, Geo Washington University A 
Ric ‘hard William Kopka, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 3 
B.S.E.I 961, M.S.I )6t niv it f Pittsburg} | 
Can Edip Korman Asso late Professor of Engineering and Applied Science | 
B.S. 1985, M.S. 1987, Ph.D. 1990 ersitv of Mar i y 
Karen Kortecamp, Assistant Research Professor of Secondary Education 1 
B.A. 1976, M.Ed. 1982. ] )89 tv of Til; 
Gerald —— alski, ; Adianct Professor tii gineering 
B.S. 1968 irsha M 19 rsity of Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983, George Washington ! 
University |] 
Edith ^ pied Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Th 1erapy 
Theresa Krankowski, Lecturer in Special Edt ication j 
B.S. 19 eni i State V 19 thern lilinoi niv ity | | 
Jessica Anne Kr ish, Adis t In istructor in Piano i 
B.A. 1982, Harvard University; M.M. 1984, The Juilliard School; D.M.A. 1995, 1 niversity of | 
Maryland |] 
Joseph Henry Kravitz, Professo rial Lecturer in Geology |] 


B.S. 1957, Syracuse University: M.S. 19 V 19 Ph.D. 1983, ( rge Washington 
niversity 


Charis E. Kubrin, Assistant Professor of Sociology l 
B.A. 1993, Smith College: M.A. 1995. P} 000 versity of Washingtor | j 

| 
Joel Corneal Kuipers, Professor of Anthro pology, International Affairs, and | | 
Human Sciences i 


B.A. 1976, Calvin College: M.Ph )78, Ph.D. 1982, Y versity | 
Ajit Kumar, Professor of F Bio. hemistry and Molecular Biology and of Genetics |] 

Ph.D. 1968, Unive y of Chica n 
Krishna R. Kumar, Professor of Accountancy |] 


B.S. 1974, Indian Institute of Tech zv, India; M.B.A. 1976, Indian Institute of Management | 
India; Ph.D. 1988, Coh nit t 


Subrata Kundu, Assistant Profe 'ssor of Statistics | 


] 
B.S. 1987, M.S. 1989, Indian Stat il Institute; Ph.D. 1994 sity of Illinois 
Bruce L. Kutnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Organ izational Sciences 
B.S. 1967, Wayne State iversitv: Ph.D 184, Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 
Young Hoon Kwak, Assistant Professor of Mar agement Science l 
B.S. 1991, Yonsei University, Korea: M.S. 1992 Pt D. 1997, University of California, Berkeley 
John E. Kwoka, Jr., Professor of Economics i 
B.A. 1967, Brown University: Ph.D 1971 niversity of Pennsylvania D 
Nicholas Kyri: kopoulos, Professor of Er ngineering ! 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968. Ge rge Washington University 


Pamela Ann Labadie, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1974, Michigan State Universit M.A, 1975, ( 


imbia University; Ph.D. 1984, University of 


iversity jl 
Chicago 

John Mario Lac hin III, Professor of Statistic: s and of Biostatistics 
B.S. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, 1 versity of Pittsburgh 


Melvin Paul Lader, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, State University of New York at Al Ph.D. 1981, University of Delaware 
Stephan Ladisch, Professor of Pediatrics and of f Bioc hemistry and Molecular 
Biology l 
B.S. 1969, M.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania | 
William Norman LaForge, Professorial Le turer in Business Administration 


B.A. 1972, Delta State University: J.D. 1975. University f Mississippi; LL.M. 1982, Georgetown 
University 


— 
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Nick L. Laird, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 


I.D. 1966, M.A. 196 Unive yf 

Jerry Lee Lake, Professor of Photography 
B.I A 14965 Vir nia ( immonw u l I M.t \ Wu 

Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 19¢ tecl € t 

Richard Pierre Lanthier, Assistant Professor of Human Development 
B.A. 1988, McG ersity, Canada; M )9 )9 : 

Nicholas Lappas, Associate Professor of Forensic Science: 
B.A. 1964, Thiel Col e; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 19 uqui ive t 

Kirk Wayne Larsen, Assistant Professor of History and International Affair 
B.A. 1992, Brigham Young Uni ty; M.A. 1994, H ird Universit 

Patricia Suzanne Latham, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1968, Simmons Colle M.D. 19 jiversit f Southern ( f 


Lawrence Bell Laurent, Professorial Lecturer in Media and Public Affairs 
Geza Peter Lauter, Professor of International Business and International 
Affairs 


B.A. 1954, Institute for Foreign Language Iungar T M.B 64. Í ) 
University of Califor I Ar 

Ralph T . Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S e: North Carolina State University 


Edward Lazarus, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
M.A. 1974, M 
Huvnh-Nhu Le, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


Phil. 1975, Yale Universit 


Ph.D. 1997, University of Illi 

Gregory Lebel, Assistant P. rojessol of Political Management 
B.A. 1972, M.P.A. 1981, Un ty of New Hampshire; M.A. 1991, Ut tv of Mar 

James H. Lebovic, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A 73, Cal lia State ong Beach; N | ). 19 i tv of 
California 

Paolo Lecchi, Assistant Resear h Professor of Pharmac ology 
Ph.D. 1991 ersity of Milan, Italy 


Pamela laneo. Leconte, Assistant Research Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1968, Millers University of Pennsvlvania; M.A ) ( lege; Ed.D 194, ( ae 
Washington Unive 


Davis Lin-Chuan L ee, Associate Professor of Chinese and International Affairs 


B.S. 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959 ersitv of Minnesota: Ph.D. 1979 
Georgetown Universit 

Frank X. Lee, Assistant Professor of Phvsics 
M.S. 1989, Ph.D. 1993, Ohio University 


James Der-Yi Lee, Profe SSOT of E. ngineering a nd Applied Science 


B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Rice l Vt tv; Ph.D. 1971. Princetor 
University 


Ting N. Lee, Professor of Engine ring and Applied Science 


B.S.E.E. 1962, Cheng Kun niversity wan; M.S.E.E. 196 titute of 
Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsir 
Cynthia Ann Leenerts, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1987, M.A. 1990, George Mason Ur rsity; Ph.D. 1997, George Washingt ver 


Donald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics; Vice President for Academi¢ 
Affairs 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology; P} )70, George 
Washington University 

Linda Lemasters, Assistant Professor of Education Administration 
M.S.Adm. 1978, Ed.S. 1991, George Washington Univ tv: Ed.D. 1997. V : Polvtech 
Institute and State University 

Patricia Madoo Lengermann, Research Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell Universit 

D. Jeffrey Lenn, Professor of Strategic Management and Public Policy; Senior 
Associate Dean, School of Business and Public Management 


B.S. 1962, University of Pen nsylv inia; M.Div. 1966, A er Newton T! cal S M.S 
1969, Yale University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston Colle 

Andrea B. Levine, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1986, Univer of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1997, University of V I 


David: Mic ha | Le V ine, Adjunct Professor 


I 19€ { 164, M.S. 1966 I K 


James Danie 1 Levy, ; Adjum t Assistant Professor 


B.M T AN i " £M nd 


l HT Ge eW t t )9 I sity Maryla 


Bernard L Lewis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ph.D. 1995, Old D I 


John Frederick Lewis Profe ssor of Geology 
B.S. 1959. M 960, Victor tv. N " ).P} 964, Oxford University 

Zhaohai Li, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1978, M.S 981, Hua N I € tv. ( h.D. 1989, ( 

David Liban, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 198 stat ersit f New York ( eoe at eonta; M.F.A. 1994, City University of New 
York, Brookl ( € 

Barbara A. L iebbrandt Lecturer in Secondary 
B.A. 1974, James Mai 


Harold Liebowitz, L. Stanley Crane 


Scien e 


B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948. Polvtechr ersity; P.E 


Marilyn Louise Liebrenz Himes, 1ssociate Professor of Business 
Administration 


B.A 166, Wheaton ( M.A 173, Ph.D 180, Michigan Stat iver 
Hubert Whitman Lilliefors Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964. Ge Washington Ur ty; M.A. 1953, Michigan State versity 
Frederick William 1 L inc lah l, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Air cade M.B.A. 19 irva versity; Ph.D. 1985, University of 
Chicago 
Robert W. Lindeman, Assistant Professor of ( omputer Science 
B.A, 1987, Brande ersity; M.S. 1992. University of Southeri fornia; D.Sc. 1999, George 


Washingt 

Craig Willi: im Li ine baugh, Professor of Speech and Hearing and Research 
Professor of Medicine; Associate Vice President for Academii Planning 
and Special Projects 


B M t 


^. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 19 emple Univers 
Donald ded inkowski. Professor of t ‘ounseling and Research Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969. State Ur ty of New York at Buffa 
Lewis Lipnick, Adjunct Instructor in | Bassoon i 
Mus.B. 1968, Peabody Institute of Balt re 
Diana Leigh L ipscomb, Professor of Bit logy 
B.A. 1976, Ag Scott ( ege: Ph.D. 198 Univers f Maryland 
Steven L. Livingston, Associate Pri fe ssor of Media and Public Affairs and 
International , Affairs 


B.A. 1981, Univers f South F la: M.A. 1984 D. 1990 rsitv of Washington 

John Lobuts, Jr. Profo 'SSOr of yax 1gement Science 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont State ( ege: M.A. in Ed " Ed.D. 1970, George Washington University 

Peter R. Locke, Associate Professor of Finance |] 
B.A. 1983, University f Oregon; Ph.D. 1987, Texas A&M ii versity 

Murray Howard L oew, Professor of Engineering l 
3.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel University; M.S.E.E 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University; P.I a 

Amelia V. I ma Assistant Research P rofessor of Geol BY i 
M.S. 1983, Ph 1991, Universidad Na nal Plata, Argentina ¢ 


John comin 1 ogsdon, Professor of f Politic al Science and International 
Affairs 
B.S. 1960, Xavier University, Oh Ph.D. 1970, New York iver 
Matthew William Lonam, Assistant Professor of Tourism Studies 
Ph.D. 1999, University of Missouri 
Richard W. Longstreth, Professor of American Civilization | 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1977, University of California Berkeley , i 
Kristin Lord, Adjunct Assistant Professor of International Affairs; Assistant 
Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 


B.A. 1991, American University; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1997, Georgetown University He 
Sebastian R. Lorigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1970, Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science; M.B.A. 1975, Widener College i 


Seer 
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Kip Lornell, Adjunct Professor of Africana Studies 
Ph.D. 1983, University of Memphis 

Jacob Wainwright Love, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 

Stephanie D. Lovelady, Assistant Professor of English 


B.A. 1989, Oberlin College; M.F.A. 1991, University of lowa; Ph.D. 1999, Universit f Maryland 
Hallie S. Lovett, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Psychology 
Ph.D. 1977, George Wa ton Univers 
David E. Lowe, Asso iate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Political Manage ment 
B.A. 1972, Brandeis University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins Univers 
Ricardo tonto Loza, Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 
Stephen C. Lubkemann, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1990, Duke 1iversity; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 2000, Brown University 
Gregory L udlow, Professor of French and International Affairs 
icence és Lettres 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University, Canada 
Ross Alton Lumley, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
J.S. 1968, University of California, Berkeley; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Texas at Dallas 
Sharon H. Lynch, Professor of Teacher Pre paration and Special Education 
B.S. 1968, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1984, Wayne State University 
William Francis Lynch, Associate Professor of Education 
J.A. 1973, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1976, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1984, University of 
Maryland 
Erina L. MacGeorge, Assistant Professor of Communication 
J.A. 1992, University of Alaska; Ph.D. 1999, University of Illin 
James Hunt Maddox, Professor of English 
J.A. 1965, Princeton University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
Lynda Marie Maddox, Professor of Business Administration 
J.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1978, Southern Illinois University 
Khalid Mahmood, Professor P of Engineering 
B.A. 1950, B.S. 1953, Panjab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D 
971, Colorado State Universit 


Hosam M. Mahmoud, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1976, B.S. 1979, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State University 
Saundra Maley, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 
Arun S. Malik, Associate Professor of Economics 
3.A. 1978, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1984, Johns Hopkins University 
lliam J. Mallett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ge ography 


3.5. 1986, University of Bristol; M.A. 1988, West Virginia University; Ph.D. 1995, Cornell 
ni 


ity 


Wi 


Mary i. M: illott, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Policy 
J.S. 1976, Manchester College; M.S. 1980, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1993, University of Pittsburgh 
Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor of Management Science 
J.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 
niversity 
Forrest Maltzman, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1986, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1992, University of Minnesota 
Harold George M: mdel, Professor of Pharmacology 
J.S. 1944 Ph D. 1949, Yale University 
Jarol B. Manheim, Professor of Media and Public Affairs and of Political 
Science 
3.A. 1968, Rice University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 
Majid Taghizadeh Manzari, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
3.Sc. 1984, M.Sc. 1986, University of Tehran, Iran; Ph.D. 1994, University of California, Davis 
Lawrence Marcus, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1986, Indiana University 
Edward Marits, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
3.A. 1969, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1977, Pepperdine University; Ed.D. 1993, George 
Washington University 
John F. Markey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1976, M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1989, City University of New York 


Sylvia A. Marotta, Associate Professor of Counseling | 
M.Ed. 1988, Ph.D. 1992, University of Houston 
Michael J. Marquardt, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.A. 1965, Maryknoll College; M.A. 1969, State University of New York; Ed.D. 1976 George ] 


Washington University 


David Walter Marsh, Adjunct Instructor in Bass 
John Marston, 1ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 


M.Ed np 
Ed ) 


arol od Martin, Professor of Eng 


A 


ineering and Applied Science 


1965, Western Mary! í M.S )71, 1 versit f Maryland; Ed.D. 1987, George 


Washi I 
l'errence oseph Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Counseling 
I 


Ed.D. 1995, Ge W i : y 
Silvia Mart ine pi sistant Professor of Speech and Hearing 


M.S )80 ' í orto R Ed.D. 199 


Mehrdad Mi ishaye khi, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 


M.A, 1979, Ph.D. 1986, A 


Patricia Abel Massimini, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.5. 1975, Purdue Ur y; M.S )8 niversit f Washington; M.A. 1984, D.Sc. 1991, George 


Sebastian Vincent M. issimini, Associate Profe ssori 1] Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E. 1969, Georgia Institute M.S. 1986, Memphis State University; D.Sc. 1993, 


George Washington University 


Peter Matic, Adjunct Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ph.D. 1983, Lehigh University 


Candan e Matthews, Assistant Profes 
Ward Douglas Maure T, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B )58, University of Chica M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


Cathe rine Mi vriplis, Associate ' Profe 'ssor of E ngineering and 1 Applie d Science 


1989, Massachusetts Institute of 


»f English as a Foreign Language 


Ca S.M. 198t ) 


1983, Met 


Leonard C. M: aximon, Research Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College: Ph.D. 19 Cornell University 
Albert Louis Mav III, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
J.A. 1970, M.A. 1973, M.A. 1974, University of Miss 
Edith P. Mayo, Adjunct Associate Professor of American Civilization 
A. 1961, M.A 170, George Wash ton University 
Amy Jo Mazur, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1971, M.A, 1974, Ed.D. 1977, Ge e Washingt iv y 
Omar S. Mazzoni, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering 
). S. 1961, National University of Lit l, Argentina; M.S. 1971 lytechnic University 
Thomas Andrew Mazzuchi, Professor of Operations Research and of 
Engineering Management 
3.A. 1978, Gettysburg College: M.S 179. D.Sc. 1982. Geor Washington University 
David W illard McAleavey, Professor of English 
). A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972. Ph.D ) Corne ersit 
Melani McAlister, Assistant Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1984, University of North Carolina; M.A 1990, Ph.D. 1996, Brown Univer 


Cynthia McC lintas k, Profe ssor of F Politi al Science and International , Affairs 


Arara! 96 niversity of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1976 


Mass st f Techno 
Edward A “McCord Avion iate Prof essor of History and n rnational Affairs 
B.A. 1973, Marian College: M.A. 1978, Ph 1985, University of Mich 
Sharon Ann Me Dade, Assistant P rofe ssor of Higher Ei kil REN \dministration 
M.F.A. 1977, Ohi ate University; Ed.D. 1986, Harvard University 
Nina McGarry , instr 'tor in Manage ment Science 
M.S.I.S. 1994, George Washington versi 
Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Proféssibk of Geography and of Urban and Regional 
Planning 
B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University 
Daniel McGro: c Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1979, Kenyon College: M.A. 1981, Boston College 
Marlene C. Mc Guirl, Associate Profossonal Lecturer in Environmental Studies 
B.A. 1959, Indiana University; J.D. 1963, DePaul University; M.A. 1965, Rosary College; LL.M 
1978, George Washingtor n 
Shawn Frederick McHale, Assistant Professor of History and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1982, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1985, University of Hawaii 
University 


ersity 


M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1995, Cornell 
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Patrick Paul M« Hugh, Associate Professor of Human Resource Management 


B.S 1982 Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1984, Washington State University; Ph.D. 1995 
Michigan State Ui 
Ray L. Mi Ke lvy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
ene wae Y. A e Academy; M.A. 19 state University of New York Colle 
Pla irgh; M.Ph. 1995, Cambridge University, England 
Paula Mi Kenzie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in ¢ ommunication 
B.A. 1974 t T t ida; M.S. 1983, Murray State University 
Hugh B. McLean, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M.B.A. 1971, Be ( 
John M« Nally, Je nny “Me Keon Moore Writer in Washington 
M.F.A. 1989 of Iowa; Ph.D. 1999, Universit f Nebraska 
Ann Me Que ary, As sistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1992, M.F.A. 1996, George Washington Universit 
Robert M« Ruse, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1988, Calvin College; M.A. 1990, Ph.D. 1995, University of Illir 
Cynthia J. McSwain, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1972, Vanderbilt University; M.P.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1980, Un ty of North Carolin 
Matthew S. Me hi ite Assistant Professor of f Music 
3.A. 1997, Buck versity; Ph.D. 2001, University Ar l 
Asha Kum: ir Me vote i, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961 iv tv of Ca tta, India; M.S 965, Unive ty of Roorkee, India; M.S. 1968, Nova 
Scotia Techni il College, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polytechnic University 
Philip G. Meikle, Associate Professorial Lec ture rin Engineering 
B.S.E.M. 1961, M.S.E.M. 1965, West Vir ia | ver M.E.A. 1980, George Washington 
Univ 
C *hristine I oster Meloni, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1963, Wells College; M.A 164, Middlebury College: D.Lettere 1975, Universitv of Rome: M.S 
1981, Americar ty; Ed.D. 1987, ( rge Washington | rsit 
Arnold ( gene 'S Meltzer T, Professor of Engineering and „Applied d Science 
B.S. in E 1958, M.S. in Engr. 19€ ).Sc. 1967, Geor Washingt versity 
David Me nha lowitz, Assoc iate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1981 Vt ty of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1989, Washingto versity 
Henrv Meri siig Associate P rotessor of f Biology 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966 üiversity of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers Ur ty 
Bernard Matthew Me rgen, Professor of American Ch ilizatior 1 | 
B.A. 1959 levada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, Un tv of Pennsylvania 
Sara Middlebrooks, Assis tant Professorial Lecturer in Education | 
Ed.D. 1995, I rsit 


Alice N Mikola aje wski, , diu: ict Insti ctor in P iano and , lc t ompanying 


Mus.B. 1991, Mic State University; Mu M 1994, Florida State University 


hui R. Millar, Profe Ssor of Economics and International Affairs 


J.A. 1958, Univ y of Texas; Ph.D. 1965, Cornell University 
Barbara Diane Mi ler, Professor of Anthropology and International Affairs; 
Associate Dean of f the | Elliott School of International Affairs 
3.A. 1971, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, Syracuse liversity 
James Arthur Miller, Professor of English and of American Studies 
J.A. 1966, Brow i cus PD ante State University of New York at Buff 
James Carl Mille T, Professor of Psychology | 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 
Jean Costanza Mi ler, Assistant Professor of Communication | 
3.S. 1987, Tow University; M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 2000, University of Marvland 
John Houston Mi ler, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1976, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1980, University of Virginia 
Kathleen R. Miller, Assistant Professorial Le tur rer in C al Psychology 
B.A. 1972, Michigan Stat« iiversity; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington | versitv 
Lenore Donna Miller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art: Director, Dimock 
Gallery | 


B.A. 1969, Goucher College; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington University 
Natalie B. Milman, Assistant Professor of Curriculum and Instruction 
Ph.D. 2000, University of Virginia 
Rosanna Millora, Lecturer in Museum Education 
B.A. 1993, College of William and Mary; M.A.T. 1995, George Washington University 
Elizabeth Anne Mills, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
M.A. 1989, Concordia Universitv, Canada 


Rajat Mittal, As 


Philip M. Mobley, Professor 


k 


Mike 


internation 


Masato Mochizuk 


r of Statistics 


Mohammad Reza Modarre 


Leo Carl Moerse 
1976 
I 


969 


Samuel Burdi 


B.A. 1964 


1 Business Law 


Lanning Edward Moldau 


Sherry Davis Molock, Asso: 


William H. Money, Associate 


Akbar Montaser, Profess 


169 


Michael Joseph Monti 


Ph.D. 1997. State 
Mary Elizabeth 
Sally Ar 


in Moor 
BA SP ! 


Moodv. Assistar n Speech and Hearing 


try and Molecular 


l'erry William Moody, Adjuni 


Biology and of Genetics 


72, Calif 
Michael Owen 


Affairs 


\ 


ymucs and international 


Philip J. Moore, Assistan 


Ph.D. 199 


Kim Moreland, Ass 


lind 


Ronald B. Morea: 
B.A. 1974, M 
Joseph C. Morin, . 


1M 
B. ) 


M.A. 199¢ 


Alberto Moron Paster, Instru 


in's Studies 


Bonnie Jean Morris, Ai 


RA 1 
\ 183, A 


Binghan 


; TPR 
gical Sciences and of 


David William Morris 


Genetics 


Martha 
Moser, 4 
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Michele 
B.A. 19 


t 


Morris, Pro 


Michael F Moses 1ssot 


Columbian C 
B.Sc. 1980, Ph.D 


B.S. 19€ 


'e of Arts and Sciences 


Professor 


Yael Margalit Moses, Assis 


i 
| 
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Daniel Moshenberg, Associate Professor of English 
B.S. 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1979, Ph.D. 1987, Columbia University 
Faye Stollman Moskowitz, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Vahid Motevalli, Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1983, M.S. 1985, Ph.D. 1989, University of Maryland 
David C. Mount, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
J.D. 1983, Pepperdine University 
Ralph O. Mueller, Professor of Educational Research 
B.A. 1983, Elon Col 5; M.A. 1984, Wake Forest University; Ph.D. 1987, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 
Sead Muftic, Professor of Computer Science 
*h.D. 1976, Ohio State University 
Mark Mullen, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1987, M.A. 1990, University of Canterbury, New Zealand; Ph.D. 1998, University of California 
rvine 
Kevin Patrick Mulvey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
J.A. 1984, M.A. 1986, University of Massachusetts, Boston; Ph.D. 1993, Northeastern University 
Edward Lile Murphree, Jr., Professor of Engineering Management and Systems 
Engineering 
J.S.C.E. 1954, M.A. 1962, University of Mississippi; M.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Ph.D. 1967, University of Illinois 
Teresa Anne Murphy, Associate Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1973, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1976, M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1982, Yale University 
Arthur Joseph Murray, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1975, Lehigh University; M.E.A. 1982, D.Sc. 1989, George Washington University 
Carol Muskin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Elementary Education 
B.A. 1980, Washington University; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1991, Northwestern University 
Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Lisa Nabors, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Organizational Sciences 
Ph.D. 1997, University of Marvland 
David J. Nagel, Research Professor of Engineering 
M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1977, University of Maryland 
Thomas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 
B.A. 1965, St. Mary's University; M.S. 1970, Trinity University; Ph.D. 1974, Universitv of Texas 
Yasser Nakib, Associate Professor of Education Policy 
B.A. 1992, M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1995, Eastern Michigan University 
Bhagirath Narahari, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E. 1982, Birla Institute of Technology and Science, India; M.S.E. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, Universitv of 
Pennsylvania 
Carl Evan Nash, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1971, University of North Carolina 
Honey Weinstein Nashman, Associate Professor of Human Services and of 


Sociology 
B.S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College ! 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, University Professor of Islamic Studies | 


"B.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958 Harvard University 
Henry Richard Nau, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.S. 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
Tapan Kumar Nayak, Professor of Statistics 
B.Sc. 1976, University of Calcutta, India; M.Stat. 1979, Indian Statistical Institute; Ph.D. 1983, 
University of Pittsburgh 
Jane E. Neopolitan, Assistant Professor of Curriculum amd Instruction 
B.A. 1971, Sacred Heart University; M.S. 1989, University of Bridgeport; Ed.D. 1994, Columbia i 
University 
Karyn Lynn Neuhauser, Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.B.A. 1986, M.B.A. 1997, University of Texas, San Antonio; Ph.D. 1999, Louisiana State | 
University 
Roberta R. New, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Ph.D. 1989, George Washington University ú 
Kathryn Estelle Newcomer, Professor of Public Administration 
B.S. 1971, M.A. 1974, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, University of Iowa 
Marcia Norton, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1991, M.A. 1994, University of California, Berkeley 
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Steven Robert Patierno, Professor of Pharmacology and of Genetics 


3.S. 1981, University of Connecticut 1.D. 1985, University of Te t Houston 
Sondra K. Patrick, Assistant Professor r of Higher Educ: ation 

B.A. 1973, 1 f Texas; M.A. 197€ ersity of Oklahoma; Ph.D, 199 orge Mason 

niversity 
Sidney Fay Pauls, Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 

B.A. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S. in Adm. 1970, George Washington University 
Linda Levy Peck, Professor of History 

J.A. 1962, Brande niversity; M.A. 1964, Washington University; Ph.D. 1973, Yale University 
Joseph N. Pelton, Research Professor of Engineering 

Ph.D. 1974, Gerogetowr niversity 
Joseph Pelzman, Profe Sssor of Et conomics 

3.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Boston College 
Malinee Peris, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 

Licentiate 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music, London; Licentiate 1950, Royal Academy of Music 


David Carter Perry, Professor of Pharmacology 

J.A. 1970, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1981, University of California, San Francisco 

James Hilliard Perry, Jr., Professor of Business Administration 

B.A. 1964, Duke University; M.A., M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University 

Brian J. Peters, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Counseling 

;d.D. 1998, George Washington University 

Rolf A. Peterson, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 

3.5. 1964, University of Wisconsin—Oshkosh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University of lowa 


nna Dale Peusner, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 
J. Roger Peverley, Associate Professor of Physics 
J.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1964, Cambridge University 
Paul S. Peyser, Associate Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1966, State University of New York at Binghamton; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1979, Universitv of 
Wisconsin 
Patricia F. Phalen, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1980, M.B.A. 1993, Boston College; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1996, Northwestern University 
John W. Philbeck, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1997, University of California, Santa Barbara 
Robert F. Phillips, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1978, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1980, M.Phil. 1981, Ph.D. 1985. Columbia 
University 
Susan M. Phillips, Professor of Finance; Dean of the School of Business and 
Public Management 
B.A. 1967, Agnes Scott College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Louisiana State University 
Catherine Jones Pickar, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1974, University of Kentucky; M.Mus. 1980, George Washington University 
Raymond L. Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and ; Applie od Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Polytechnic 
University 
Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Professor of English and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard 
University 
Dennis A. Pluchinsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1973, Madison College; M.A. 1978, George Washington University 
Beatrix Margurre Pollack, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1985, M.A, 1988, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 
Francis M. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1961, M.B.A. 1963, Drexel University 
Paul John Poppen, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, Central University of lowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
Jerrold Morton Post, Professor of the Practice of Political Psychology and 
International Affairs, of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences, and of 
Engineering Management 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 
Richard Potts, Professorial Lecturer in . Anthropology 
B.A. 1975, Temple University; Ph.D. 1982, Harvard University 
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Ivatury Raju, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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David Ramaker, Prof ssor of Chemistry 
5 6 t t fW Milwaukee: M.S. 19€ ) t ywa 
An 1 Ranki , Clinical n Art Therapy 
Marcus Ri askin, Senior Fellow and Professor of Policy Studies 
B.S. 1954, J.D. 19 ersity of ( 
Bhar iti Asoka Ri itn im, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
J I y 
P rade e p A. Rau Peoeuddh of Business Administration 
192 Indian Instituss of Ts M.B.A. 1974, Indian Institute of Management; D.B.A 
1983, Kent State Liver 


Peter Reddaway, Professor of Pol e and International Affairs 


i. 1962. N )6t 
less C Reed, Associate Professor in Telecommunication 
M.B 1986. M t St. Ma ( 
Mi irk E idwi in Reeves, Associate Professor of Physics 
ee Roddy Reg ware ciate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M ^ 160, George Was t t 


Scheherazade S. Rehman, Associate Professor of International Business and 


International Affairs 


B.B.A 185, M.B.A )89, Ph.D. 1992, George Wast ton Universit, 
Bern: ard Reic h, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B T tv of New York. Citv ( ege; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Virgin 


W alte I Rei sich, E itzhak Rabin Memorial Professor of International Affairs, 
Ethics, and Human Behavior 
MD 


1970, New York University 
Frances Catherine Reid, Assistai nt Professor of English as a Foreign Language 


yland; M.S 170, Georg Ww liversity 


1965, Columbia University 


B.A. 1965, College of Notre Dame 


Amy Reiff, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 
B.Mus. 1980, M.Mus. 198 V 
David Reiss, Professor of f Psy hiatrv and Behavioral Science, of Medicine, and 
of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
David C. Ribar, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1984, College of William and Marv: M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, Brown I vers 


t State Universit 
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Leo Paul Ribuffo, Professor of History; Society of the Cincinnati George 
W ashington Distinguished Professor 


B.A. 1966, Rutge niversity; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale Ur 

Kym S. Rice, Assistant Professor of Museum Studies 
B.A. 1974, Tulane University; M.A. 1979, Universit f Hawai 

Gerald B. Richards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1966, M.S. in I 1967, Southern Illin nive t 

Nelda Summers Ric hi rds, Assistant Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1976, George Washi n University; M.S. 1977, University of Illinois: Ph.D. 1991, Uni 
of Virgit 

Lies] Anna Riddle, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.A. 1992, M.A \ 395. Ph.D. 2001 iiversit f Texa 

Orlando Ridout, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
B.A. 19 niversit f Vir 

Rumana X Associate Profes ssor of Civ il Engineering 
B.S. 1988, Bangladesh University of Engineering and Tech: ) M.S. 1991, Ph.D. 1994 
State Uni 

Dale ( - Rinker T, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
MB. ^. 1987, College of William and M 

David Caron Roberts, idj unct Professor of Er ngineering 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkin ersity; M.S.E. 196% niversity Peni inia: M.S. 19 


University of Maryland 
Steven V. Roberts, J.B. and Maurice C Shapiro Professor of Media and Public 


Affairs 
B.A. 1964, Harvard versity 
Richard Mark Robin, Associate Professor of Russian and International Affairs 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1982, Universitv of Michigan 
E. Arthur Robinson, Jr., Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1977, Tufts University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 


Edward Moore Robinson, Assistant Professor of Forensic Sciences 


B.A. 1968, Marquette University; M.F.S. 1991, George Washington University 
Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washineto niversity; Ph.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins Universit 
Fernando Robles, Professor of International Marketing and International 
Affairs 
B.S. 1968, Universidad N eria, Peru SAN, Peru; M.B.A. 19 ( rgi 
State University; Ph.D. 1979, Pe a St Univers 
James Rochon, Associate Research Professor of Statistic s and of Biostatistics 
B.Sc. 1972, Loyola College, Canada; M.Math. 1974, University of Water] Canada; Ph.D. 1985 


f North Carolina 


University 
Cynthia A. Rohrbe k, Associate Profe ssor of Psychology 
J.A. 1980, Cornell University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Rochester 
Peter Rollberg, Assoc iate Professor of Slavic Languages and Film Studies; 
Director of the University Honors Program 
^h.D. 1988, University of Leipzig, Germany 
Robert Richard Romano, Adjunct Professor of Engineering Management 
*h.D. 1976, Purdue University 
Ann Romines, Professor of English 
B.A. 1964, Central Methodist College; M.A. 1968, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington 
Jniversity 
Yongwu Rong, Associate Professor of Mathe UM E 


J.S. 1983, University of Science and Technology of China 1.D. 1989, University of Texas 
Rita K. Roosevelt, Visiting Associate Professor o Politic 'al Management 
Ph.D. 1977, For n University 
William E. Roper, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1966, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1969, Michigan State University f 


Carolyn Rusch Rose, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art and Anthropology 
B.A. 1971, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1976, Geor ze Washington University 


Theodore H. Rosen, Assistant Professor of Management Science 


B.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University; M.A. 1971 Temple University i 
James N. Rosenau, University Professor of International Affairs l 
B.A. 1948, Bard College; M.A. 1949, Johns Hopkir \iversity; Ph.D. 1957, Princeton University 
Kathleen Ross-Kidder, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Psychology i 


B.A. 1965, University of Michigan; M.A. 1978, George Mason University; Ph.D. 1990, George 
Washington University 


Rotberg, Resear h Professor of Educ 
LA )54, M.A ) 


Shmue | Rotenstreich, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


174 Aviv | tv; M } PI 19 ve tv of California, San Dieg« 


Lawrence Allen R thblat, Professor of Psychology and of Anatomy 
B.A. 1964, M.A TI 361 € V 

Walter Fredi rick Rowe Professor of Forensic Sciences 
H 19€ t M )6 d | 

David Alton ridens v, Professor of Chemistry 


19¢ )64. Stat f New York at Albar t )6t ive ty ofl 
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pplied Science 


Barry Rubin, Adjunct Professor oj 


B.A. 1968, Brande Ur t ). 19 f 


Daniel Jose ph Ryan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Management 


M.A. 1971. LD I rsitv of M 


1984 


Julie Ryan, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management and Systems 


Engineering 
B.S. 1982, 1 A A emv: M.L.S. 1996 t Michigan vers D.Sc. 2000, George 


Washingtor ersity 
Robert Warren 1 Ry roft, Associate Professor of Political Science and 


Internationa | Affairs 


B.A. 1967, M.A Ph.D. 1976. University of Oklah 
Phyllis Mentzell Ryder T, Assistant Professor of Er 
). A. 1985, Goucher College; M.A. 198t hns Hopkins Universitv; M.F.A. 1991, PI 1997 


Raymond Theodore Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 


3.5. 1955, Iowa State University; M.S. 1971, George Washingt niversity 
Juras Ryfa, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures 
B.A. 1987, Moscow State versity, Russia; M.A. 1993, Purdue 1 versity; Ph.D. 1997, Indiana 


nivers 


Bradley W illiar m Sabelli, Assistant 
B.I A. 1970, Florida Atlanti niversity 
74, George Wast ton University 
Howard Morley Sachar, Professor of History an nd International Affairs 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 
James Minor Sac hlis, Associate Professor of Pin e 


B.S. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A 375 niversity of Mary id 


State Universitv, Humboldt; M.F.A 


Robert Sadacca, Professorial Lecturer in Organizational Sciences 


B.A. 1949, Swartl llege: M.A. 1952. ( umbia University; Ph.D. 1962, Princeton University 
Vladislav Sadchenko, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
M.S. 1987, Moscow Institute of Physics and Technology: Ph.D. 1994, University of Minnesota 


Debabrata Saha, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1976, B.Tech. 1979, University of Calcutta, India; M.A.S. 1982, University of Toronto, Canada 


D. 1986, University of Michiga 
Eric J. Saidel, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1985, Wesleyan University; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1993, University of Wisconsit 


Linda Bradley Salamon, Profe essor of E. nglish and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1963, Radcliffe Col » M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1971, Bryn Mawr lege 

David I. Salem, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forerisi Sciences 
B.A. 1978, Albany University; J.D., M.B.A. 1982, University of ryl 


Assistant Professor of Economics 


Roberto M. St imaniego 


B.A. 1995, Princeton University: Ph.D. 2000, University of Pennsylvania 
Douglas aise Sa: imuelson, Profe 'ssorial Le cturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1981, D.Sc. 1990, George Washington University 


Robert R. Sandusky, Jr., Professor of E ngineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1963, University of Colorado; M.S. 1971 iversi f Washington 

Marc Eli Saperstei in, Charles E. Smith Professor of Je wish History 
B.A. 1966, Ph 1977, Harvard University; M.A. 1971 e/Hebr 
Israel 

Shahram Sarkani, Professor of Engineering Management and Systems 
Engineering 


3,8, 1980, M.S. 19% na State University; Pl 987, R niversity 


wew Union Coll 


Scott Thomas Serich, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
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Marshall Sashkin, Profe ssor of Human Hesource Deve 'elopment 


J.A. 1966, University California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 

Robert Savickas, Assistant Professor of Finance 

).S. 1993, Engr. 1994, Riga Technical Liversit atvia; M.A. 1994, M.B.A. 1996, Western Illinoi 
niversity; Ph.D. 1999, I rsitv of Georgia 

Mary Anne Plastino Saunders, Associate Professor of Human Services and of 
Sociology; Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

J.A. 1969 A. in Ed. 1970, Cathol versit f America 1.D. 1991, George Washingtor 


nive 


Donna Scarboro, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English; Director of Summer, 
Special, and International Programs 
J.A. 1976, Guilford College; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1989, Emory University 
Veronica Millicent Scarlett, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 
Mus.M. 1997, University of Maryland 
Kenneth F, Schaffner, University Professor of Medical Humanities and 
Profe ssor of P hil losophy 
B.S. 1961, City ve ew York, B klyn College; Ph.I 967, Columbia iversity; M.D 


1986, University of Pittsburg] 


James Hermon Scharen-Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge liversity; M.S. 19 Purdue Univer 


Dennis E. Schell, Assistant Professor of Psy holed? 


B.A. 1969, Blackburn College; M.Div. 1973, Lutheran Theol al Se iry at Gettysburg; M.A 
1982, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1988, University of Marvland 

Wiiliam Schmitt, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1982 ersity ( Vermont Ph.D. 1986, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Allan Schneider, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


B.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia Universitv: Ph.D 
1974, University of M ind 

Evelyn Jaffee Schreiber, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, Simmons College; M.A. 1971, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1977, University of 
Colorado 

Alex: did: i Schultheis, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1989 , Br wn University; M.P.A. 1992, Syracuse Ur ty; M.A. 1995, Ph.D. 1998, University 
of Roche 

Geralyn M. Schulz, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1979, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 


Pat Lea Schwallie-Giddis, Assistant ProlWtior c] Counseling 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1970, University of Wisconsin-Platteville; Ph.D. 1991, Florida State University 


David R. S« hw indt, Professor of Human eile e Development 
B.S. 1967, Eastern M E niversity; M.A. 1969, Western Michigan Universitv; Ph.D. 1978 
Wi ayne State 1 niver y 


David William Scott, Professor of Microbiology and Immunology and of 
Anatomy and Cell Biology | 


M.S. 1964, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1968, Yale University | 
Robert Seal II, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology | 

J.S. 1981 gi Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.Sc. 1984, Queens University 

Canada; Ph.D. 1989, University of Michigan 


Ormond Albert Seavey, Professor of English 

J.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 

Barbara Rae Seidman, Adjunct Instructor in Harp 
Mus.B. 1969, Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1970, Northwestern University 

Gary S. Selby, Assistant Professor of Communication 

J.A. 1980, Harding University; M.A. 1984, Harding Graduate School of Religion: Ph.D. 1996 

niversity of Marvland 


i 
Susan Kathleen Sell, Associate Professor of Political Science | 


B.A. 1979, Colorado Ci M.A. 1980, University of California, Santa Barbara; Ph.D. 1989 ] 
niversity of California, Berkeley | 


John Frederick Sencindiver, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1973, Antioch College; M.S. 1992, Ph.D. 2001, George Washington University 


Robert E. Seremeth, Lecturer in Special Education 


B.S. 1982, Case Western Reserve University; M.B.A. 1987, Duke University 


Angeles Serrano-Ripoll, Instructor in Spanish 
Ph.D 1987, University of Valencia, Spain ] 


David Leigh Shambaugh, Professor of Political Science and International 
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Irving Herman Shames, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Engineering and 
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Xiang-Qing Shao, Research Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 195 M.A. 1955. I | ni t 


Mona Ahamed Sharaf, Lecturer in Arabi 
B.A. 19 Ca tv. I t 
Galina Olegovna Shatalina, Assistant Professor of Russian 


B.A )67, M TI I ) M tat 


Debra R. Sheldon, Professor of Accountancy; Associate Dean of the School of 


Business and Public Management 


B.A. 1969, Northwest: t M.B.A. 1974, Drexe tv: D.B.A 181, Geor 
Washingt Uni t 

Yin-Lin Shen, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1980, M.S. 1982, Nat hia ty var 191, University of 
Wisc 

George William Sherk, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.A 74. ( té 

Jane Shore, Professor of English 
1. A. 1969 dd N } 

Jay R. Shotel, Professor of Speck lucati 
B.A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Tem] 

John Lee Sibert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scienct 


Carol Kimball Sigelman, Professor of Psychology; Associate Vice Presiden 


, ; 
Research and Graduate Studies 
B.A. 1967, Carleton Colle M.A. 1968 )72 ( 
Lee Sigelman, Professor of Political Science 

B.A. 1967, Carleton College: M.A. 1€ Ph.D V erl 


Rahul Simha, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1984, Birla Institute of Te zy lia; M.S. 1986, Ph.D. 1990, Unive y of Massact 
1 Studies 


James Sims, Professorial Lecturer in Museun 
B.A. 19t iiversity of Calif I le; M.A 
Dav 

Lawrence G. Singleton, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 198 ina Stat 


Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Distinguished Research Professor and 


Professor of Operations Research and Statistics 


B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi ( ege Engine« i India; M.S.(LE.) 1964, Rutgers 
University; Ph.D. 1968, New York 
Myrna Carol Sislen, Ad ite Professor of Musi 
B.A. 1970, American University 
David R. Skeen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1973, American liversity 
Earl Franklin Skelton, Adjunct Professor of Physics 
3.A. 1962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
I " h D 1971. Universit f California, Berkeley 


B.S. 1965, California hnoiog i 1 d } seou 
Jonathan B. Slade, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 


institute 


3.A. 1981, J.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Amy Kyper Smith, Assistant Professor of Marketing 
B.B.A. 1986, University of North Texas; Ph.D. 1997 ersity of M 
Charles E. Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
).5c. 1974, George Washington University 


James M. Smith, Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 


J.A. 1990, Wake Forest Universitv: Ph.D. 1996, St 


CUu RR. 


Rem cu 
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| 


Thomas Spitzer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
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Keith E. Smith, Associate Professor of Accountancy 


B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, University of Florida 
Lizbeth Courtney Smith, Asso iate Professor of Biological Scie nces 
B.A. 1974, Drake Universitv; M.S 976, Universitv of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1985 niversitv of 


California, Los Angeles 


Mary Virginia Smith, Associate Professor of Tourism Studies 
B.A. 1971, Cornell University; M.A. 1987, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1991, A1 
University 


Rebecca Anstine Smith, Adjunct Instructor in Harp 


B.A. 1977, Dickinson College; M.Mus. 1979, J hns Hopkins University 
Stephen Charles Smith, Professor of E conomics and Inte 'rnational Affairs 
B.A. 1976, Goddard College; M.A. 1981, PI 1983, Cornel nive 
Nancy Jo Snider, Adjunct Instructor in Cello 
B.Mus 1981, Catholic University of Amer 
Christopher Snyde T, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A, 1989, Fordham University; Ph.D. 1994, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Jorge Soares, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1988, Portuguese Catholic University; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1996, Univ« ty of Rochester 
Jaroslaw Sobieski, Professorial Lec — in ey 
B.S, 1955, M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1964, Technical University of Wa Poland 
ware Sobol, Adjunct Assistant P. soe ssor of Art T! ierapy 
B.A. 1959, Wellesley College; M.A. 1980, George Washington Universitv 
Michae l Joseph Sodaro, P rofessor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 


B.A. 1967, Fordham University; M.A. 1970, Johr 
University 
Richard Martin Soland, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technologv: 
P.F 
John K. Soldner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1977, M.S. 1979, University of Ilinois; M.B.A. 1988, University of Chicago 
Elinor Harris Solomon, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1944, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
George T. Solomon, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
M.B.A. 1972, Suffolk University; D.B.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Margaret Rapp Soltan, Associate Professor of English and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1977, Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1986, University of Chicag 
Barbara Sonies, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
Ph.D. 1981, University of Maryland 
Eva M. Sorenson, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1981, Washington University; Ph.D. 1990, Saint Louis University 
Refik Soyer, Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1978, Bogazici University, Turkey; M.Sc. 1979, University of Sussex, England: D.Sc. 1985 
George Washington University 
Christine Spangler, Assistant Professor of Interior Design 
B.A. 1969, Manhattanville College 
Erin Speck, Assistant reet of Interior Design 
B.A. 1980, University of Guelph, Canada; M.A. 1991, Ca 


University; Ph.D. 1978, Columbi 


10lic University of America 


August K. Ne ctor, 7 Sotana] Lecturer in Engineering Management | 
M.S. 1971, Hofstra University; Ed.D. 1985, George Washington University | 
Ronald H. Spector, Professor of History and International Affairs | 


B.A. 1964, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1967, Yale University 

James R. Spencer, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1967, Texas ARM niversity; M.F.A. 1981, George Washington University 

Jennifer Wynne Spencer, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.S. 1992, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1997, University of Minnesota 

Paul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 

Philip Daniel Spiess II, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
B.A. 1968, Hanover College; M.A. 1970, University of Delaware; M.A. 1972. Indiana 1 niversity 
M.Phil. 1992, Drew University 


B.S. 1969, American University; M.S.F.S. 1974, George Washington University 


Carol Buchalter Stapp, Associate Professor of ucation 


B.A. 1967, Tulane ersity: N ) ersit vlvania: P} 989. George 


Wasl 
ark Starik, Associate Professor of Strategii Managt ment and Public Pe i V 


) M t 19 


James Edward Starrs. Professor of Law ar nsic Sciences 
A B ) Gt } tv (New York V )59, ^ 
Janet E. Steele, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs 


B.A 179. ( W n ] k l 
Kathleen Anderson Steeves, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 
I A 1960 1 l € M T er t M à et J 4 bt ree 
Mary Beth Steir Assistant Professor of German and Inte ational Affairs 

Chris er Willie Sten, Professor of Englis! 
G ( et P scia 4 , AT 
Jeffrey I Stephani Associate Professor of Design 
977, M.F.A. 198 " 
George ( hristopher Stephens, Professor of Gt logy 
I 167, M.S. 1969, ( \ t i 19 higl ersit 


Christopher H. Sterling, Professor of Media and Public Affairs and of 
y } 
Telecommunication 
)65. M w T 
Carl Stern, Sha 


B.A. 1958. M.S 3959 1 A ^ I 6f ind State 


Robert P Stoker. Associate Professor of Political Science 


" J ! Dh] Hoir 
piro Professor f Media and Publi Affairs 


6. ( ate nive ty: MA 10 


rgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbi | gy and 


Gerald Vi 
B.A. 19f 1 
1963, Duke 


Clarence N. Stone, Research Professor of Public Policy 
^P : 


Francis Howard Stoodlev, Professor Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 195 S. Naval Academy GEI )62. N to te Q M.E.A. 1964 
9 Leor W 

Richard Briggs Stott, Associate Professor of History 

Igor Strakovsk Assoc Research Professor of Physics 
Ph D 1984 St 


Robert W. S 


Steffen Strauch, Assistant Research Professor of Physics 


t y Mal I "ror ir MI 
trand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Finant 
) is ( ege } 19% nive tv of North Cz la 


Ph.D. 1998. University of yD tadi Ce 


Dana M. Stryk, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 198 T 


Vanderbilt rsitv: M.A. 199 ! 

Suresh Subramaniam, Assistant Professor of Engineering and 
B.E. 1988, Anı niversity. India: M.S.E.E. 1993, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1997, Unive 
Washingt 

Steven M. Suranovic, Associate Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 


Applied Science 


B 182, | t f 3 M.A BE 


Margaret L. Sutherland, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
M.S. 1985, 1 rsitv of 1 


nive y of lor t 193, Ca Ige vers 
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Robert G. Sutter, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1975, Colgate University 
Therese Svat, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1960, Kent State University; M.A. 1994, George Washington Universitv 
Paul Michael Swiercz, Associate Professor of Management Science 
M.P.H. 1976, University of Michigan; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1984, Virginia Polvtechnic Institute and 
State University 
Harold Szu, Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, National Cheng-Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1966, University of Detroit: Ph.D 1971 
Rockefeller University 
Meng Kok Tan, Assistant Professor of Interior Design 
B.A. 1991, M.A. 1996, Iowa State Universit 


Mehmet Murat Tarimcilar, Associate Professor of Management Science 


B.S. 1981, Bogazici University, Turkey; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1997, Louisiana State I niversity 
Richard M. Tarkka, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

B.Sc. 1986, University of Prince Edward's Island; Ph.D. 1992, Queen's University at Kingston 

Canada 


Robin L. Tarpley, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1990, Howard University; M.S. 1998, Cornell University 
Patricia Sari Tate, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.S. 1970, Old Dominion University; M.Ed. 1976. Geor ze Mason University; Ph.D. 1987, University 
of Maryland 
Curtis Tatsuoka, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1984, University of Illinois; M.S. 1989, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1996 
Cornell University 
Juliana M. Taymans, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1985, University of Maryland; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Hildy Jean Teegen, Associate Professor of International Business 
B.A./B.B.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1993, University of Texas 
Robert Frederick Teitel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, City College 
Geza Teleki, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977, Pennsvlvania State Universitv 
Bing-Sheng Teng, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and Public 
Policy 
M.B.A. 1996, Ph.D. 1998, City University of New York 
Kimberley Lynn Thachuk, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs 
*h.D. 1997, Simon Fraser University 
Jean-Frangois Marie Thibault, Professor of French and Human Sciences 
Jaccalaureat 1960, Licence és Lettres 1964 Diplome d'Etudes 1965, Académie de Paris; Ph.D 
1976, University of Maryland 
Joan Elizabeth Thiel, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
J.A. 1961, Marygrove College; M.F.A. 1971, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, University 
of Michigan 
zabeth Ann Thom, Associate Research Professor of Statistics 
J.A. 1970, M.A. 1978, Oxford University; M.Sc. 1971, University of Reading, England; Ph.D. 1992, 
George Washington University 
Rosita Thomas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management | 
J.A. 1977, Duke University; M.A. 1980, M.Phil. 1981, Ph.D. 1987, Yale University 
Stephen Thomas, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
M.F.A. 1973, University of Montana; M.A. 1996, Norwich University 
Shirley E. Thompson, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1970, Kalamazoo College; M.A. 1977, University of Mic higan 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 
James B. Thurman, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Public 
Policy 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State Universitv 
Max David Ticktin, Assistant Professor of Hebrew 
B.A. 1942, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 1977, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America 
DeTeel Patterson Tiller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American 
Civilization 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1977, University of Virginia 
Charles Nelson Toftoy, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1969, Tulane University; D.B.A 1985, Nova University 


El 


e 5chool 


Richard Paul ollo issociate Professor of Geology 
t ) )8 
Ma 
Robert Heath Tolson, Profes f Engineering and Applied Science 
) M T t Stat versity; I 90 
l'imothv W. Tor Prof f Mechanical Engineer ing; Dean of th 
Engine al 1 5 t 


otan Torgovitskv, Assistant Professorial Lecturer VSICS 
B ) 199f 
Vasti Torre: Assist Professor of Higher Educati 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration 
the University 
159 162. Y I M 966, Harvard 1 
) t 189 ) 190, Han 
ea: D.P )94. K K 19 i ( € 
| N )9€ ate 1 
i 19 { 199 t I t 
eon Wayne Transeau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Manage 
59. Ger stitute f M.B.A 16 ersitv f De vare; PI 


Marie M. Travis, Adjunct 


r r p 
1ssistant Frofessi 


President of 


ment 


D. 1968 


r of Media and Public Affairs 


l'ally Tripp, Assistant Professorial Le in Art Therapy 

B.A. 19 Roanoke ( ‘ M ) e Wa ty; M.S.W. 1986, I er 
Joseph Louis 'ropea, Pr y fessol Sociology 

A yt M tat K M st Georg 

Robert P lrost, Professor of I omit 

B.M.E. 1969 t 
Paul F. Tschudi, Lecturer in Counseling 

B.A )81, S ) ite &} Washi ton ty 
Chih-Hsiung Tu, Assistant Professor of Educational Technology 

B.A. 1993, Northwestern State versity; M.I 995, Arizona Stat niversity 
Steven A. Tuch, Professor of Soi iology 

B.A. 1973 ve t f Massachusetts: M.A 376. Emory versity: Ph.I 981, Pennsvlvani 
Richard W. Tucker, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 

B.A. 19 wW Green State € M.A. 197 I rsity of M i 
Frank J. Turano, Associate Professor of Biology 

B.S. 198 lefiance Cx e: Ph.D 186, M ersity 
Nancy A. Turner, Lecturer in Women's Studies 

B.S 198€ nive t [t tM 390, Coe W ngt I r ty 


fessor of E nglish 


Bell 


el 
B.A 


'atricia Tyndall, Associate Pr 


1967, M.A 179 I Lon I 1 ! 


Ubelaker, Anthropology 


asa For 


TU ee nai aes 
Professorial Lecture! 


Douglas Henry 


, A ^h TD 


DA 958, Ph t IK 
Daniel H. Ullman, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1979. Harvard 1 Ph D. 198 t Berke 
Stuart A. Umpleby, Professor of Management Science 
B.S., B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969. P 1975. I 1 itv of Illir 
Victoria K. Urubshurow, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 19 M.A 174, M.A 181. Ph.D. 1984 ersity of 1 


Senan Uyanik, Professorial Lecturer in 


Inance 


eign Li 


inguage 


ular Biology 


M.B.A. 1983, Ankara University. Turk Ph.D. 19 sity of Pennsvlvar 
Jack Yehudi Vanderhoek, Professor of Biochemistry and Mole 
B.S. 1960, City University of New York, City College; Ph.I 366, Massachusetts Instit 
t echnologvy 
Johan Rene van Dorp, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management and 


Systems Engineerine 
Engr.Dipl I ty of Tect Nett s; D 


versity 


1989 
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Nicholas L. Vasilopoulos, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1988, Kean College of New Jersev; M.S. 1994, Ph 1997, Stevens Institute of Technologv 


Isabel Rodriguez Vergara, Associate Professor of Spanish and Human Sc iences 
g g 


B.A. 1974, Universidad Nacional de Colombia; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1988, Cornell University 
Joel I. Verter, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M 1967, University of Massachusett 


Ph.D. 1979, University of North Carolina 
Akos Vertes, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1974, M.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Eotvos Lorand University, Hungary 
Eva A. Vincze, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Sciences 
M.A. 1992, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1994, Saybrook Graduate Scho 


Gnanakumar Visvanathan, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 


B.Comm. 1981, University of Madras, India; Ph.D. 1995, New York Universit 
John Michael Vlach, Professor of American Civilization and of . Anthropology 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Indiana iversity 


Charles Howard Voas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, M.S. 1976, North Texas University; Ph.D. 1980, University of Virginia 


Erick Voeten, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
M.A. 1996, University of Twente, Netherland 


Branimir Radovan Vojcic, Professor of Engineering rand, Applied Science 


Dipl.Eng. 1980, M.S. 1986, D.Sc. 1989, University of Belgrade Yug lavia 
James W. Volkert, Assistant Piofasorial Lecturer in Katia Studies 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.F.A. 1977, Art Center College of Design 


Barbara Ann von Barghahn-Calvetti, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Iowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York University 
David W. von Endt, Assoc iate Profe oria Lecturer in z qo 
B.A. 1960, Columbia Union College; M.S. 1964, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1974, Howard 
University 
Nicholas S. Vonortas, Associate Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1981, University of Athens, Greece; M.A. 1982, Universitv of Leicester, England: Ph.D. 1989 
New York University 
Alan Gerard Wade, Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1981, Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic Universitv of Amer 
Michael James Wagner, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1988, M.S. 1989, Un sity of Oregon; Ph.D. 1994, Michigan State Univ ty 
Richard D. Wagner, Associate Profe ppe Lecturer in ; aire rican Civilization 


B.Arch. 1972, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1975, University of Edinburgl 
Paul J. Wahlbeck, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1983, Wheaton College; J.D. 1986, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1993, Washington University 


Gayle Wald, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1983, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1994, Princeton University 
Dewey Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminarv; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965 
Princeton Uni 
Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, Imma ulate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968, University 
of California, Berkeley 
Tara Ghoshal Wallace, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Toront 
Christine Wallin, Lecturer in Teacher Preparation and Special Education 
B.S. 1982, Georgetown University; M.A. in Ed.&l H.D 1988, George Washington University 
David A. Walsh, Lecturer in English | 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1983, M.LP.P. 1983, Johr 
Raymond John Walsh, Professor of Anatomy | 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 
Donald W. Walter, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
J.D. 1987, Catholic University of America 
Ruth T. Walton, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1960, Greensboro College; M.S. 1975, George Washington Universitv 
Stephen Michael Wander, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1968, Ohio State University; M.E.A. 1980, George Washington Universitv 
George Ching Yuan Wang, Associate Professor of Chinese and International 
E 8 
Affairs 


B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Education, Japan 
I 


ersity 


s Hopkins University 


Jobert Ch 
vot 


tvan R Watkir . issistant Professoi f Educational Technology 
LA 194 A 19 


iarry 5 . Wa , Professor of Economics 


as a Foreign Language 


onald 1 Weasenfort h Assistant Professor 


A. 1979 t ty; M.A. 19 ty of I s at Chicago; Ph.D. 1994 
iam Bernard Weglicki, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
Stephen B. Wehrenberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Organizational 
Sciences 


Robert Jonathan Weiner, Professor of International Business and International 


Affairs 
Gail D Weis ss, Associate Professor of Philosophy and Human Sciences 


Pe r We ISS, Altia Professor of Management Science 


Ronald Weitzer Professor of Soi iology 


B } i v of Califor S uz: M.A 178, Ph.D. 1985, University of California 
Stephen Willi in n Wel lman, Adjunct Instructor in Music 
Mus.B j S f the Art 
Elizabet h ortson We is. Assistant Professor of Botany 
B 6 S ( M.A ) 19 versity of North Carolina 


Ri Wenger, Clinical Instruc tor in Art The rapy 
B.A 1, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, George W 


Linda Louise We rling, Professor of Pharmacology 


B.S. 197€ ] 
j niversitv: I ) n 


Peter Ww erres, Profi ssorial Lecturer in German 
^» ) € € Wa I t ! ver " 
Marily n P ioiesi Wesner, Assistant Professor of Human Resource 


Development 
M.B.A. 1982, George Washingt ersity; Ed.D. 1995, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Stat« 


L ynda E We 'St, Professor of Special Education 


B.A. 1968, Benedictine College; M.Ed. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Missouri 
Benjamin Whang, Adiunct t Professor of Engineering 
B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic versity; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 


Roos TW hitake T, Professor of Higher Education; Dean of the College of 


" 4 
Professional Studies 


B.A. 1968, Heidell ( M.A. 1972. Ph.D. 1982, Boston University 
Jane Elizabeth White. Adjunct. Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Universit R ester: M.A. 196 American University 
Richard Ot tis White, Adini tIn structor in Oboe 
Mu 1950, Universitv of Rocheste 
John L view y Whitesides, Profe ssor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Univ f S 


Edith Kramer Wilairat, Assistónt Prófésorial Lecturer in English as a Foreign 
Language 


B.A. 1967, Michigan State 1iversity; M.S. 1970, Georgetown University 
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Jennifer L. Wild, Profe ssorial Le turer in Manage ment Science 


M.A.Ed. 1987, Boston University; Ed.D. 1993, George aae ton iver 
Susan L. W iley, Asso iate Professor of Political Science 

B.S. 1971, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1987, Univer fM and 
Abby L. Wilkerson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of l nglish 

B.A. 1982, M.A. 1985, M.A. 1986, Texas Tech iversity; Ph.D. 1995 iversity of Illinois 
Susan P. Willens, Assistant Professor of English 

B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; M.A. 1956, Yale Unive ty; Ph.D. 1972, Catholic University of 


America 
Henry I. Willett, Jr., Associate Professor of Education Administration 

B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1967, Universit f Virgin 
James Howard Williams, piara Professor of International Education and 


International Affairs 
M.S. 1976, College of Wooster; Ed.M. 1987, Ed.D. 1994, Harvard Universit 
Larry Ritchie Williams, Associate Professor of Ir formation Systems 


B.A. 1957 Univer f North Carolina; M.S. 1972 niversit southe California; PI 1994 
George Washington University 

Robbie L. Williams, Proje ssor of Naval Science 
B.S 1972 University of Ma and; M.S. 1978, Naval P raduat hool; M.A. 1996, Naval Wa 
College 

Darlene Williamson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1970, Purdue University; M.A. 1973 niversity of Illir 


Joseph B. Williamson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1968, University of New Hampshire; M.B.A. 1975, Ph 
Lars Willnat, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs and 
International Affairs 


D. 1978, ( Universit 


B.A. 1988, Free University of Berlin, Germany; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 199 versity of India 
James Willson-Quayle, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1984, M.A. 1985, San Francisco State Universitv; Ph.D. 1991, Universitv of London. Er nd 


Arthur J. Wilson, Associate Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1990, University of Chica 
Christopher C. Wilson, Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in Art 


M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1998, George Washington Un 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Prof fessor of Be hav ioral Sciences 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve Ur 


William H. Winstead, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Honors 
Ph.D. 2001, University of Massachusetts 

Philip William Wirtz, Proje 'ssor of Management Science and of Psychology 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University; M.S. 1974, Purdue Universitv 

Michael Wiseman, Resear h Professor of F Public Policy and of Economics 
Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin 

Maida Rust Withers, Professor of Dance 
B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 

Sharon Lee Wolchik, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 


B.A. 1970, Syracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Michigan 
Holger Wolf, Associate Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
B.Sc. 1986, London School of Economics; Ph.D. 1992, Massachusetts Institute of Techno 


Harold L. Wolman, Professor of Political Science and of Public Administration 
B.A. 1964, Oberlin College; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan; M.A. 1976 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Bernard Wood, Henry R. Luce Professor in Human Origins; Professor of 
Human Evolutionary Anatomy 
B.Sc. 1966, M.B., B.Sc. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, Universitv of London, England 
Pamela Jane Woodruff, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1976, George Washington University 
William Thomas Woodward, Professor of Painting 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American University 
Ronald Workman, Associate Research Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1987, University of British Columbia 
Michael J. Worth, Professor of Nonprofit Management 
M.A. 1970, American University; Ph.D. 1982, University of Marvland 
John Franklin Wright, Jr., Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
B.A. 1954, American University; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
Phyllis E. Wright, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1979, Carnegie Mellon University; M.F.A. 1993, George W ishington University 


Profes ial Lecturer i linical Psychology 


Michael Yachnis, Adj ct Professor Engineei 7 
B.S. 1943, Milit \ ( M 156, M 162, 1 168, George Washington 
1 
Su san Ya fe-Oziel, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
Mi issood Y hy. i-Zade issociate Professor of Accountancy 
B.Sc V S I J i V rsity 
Chi Yan iss t Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S, 1982, P} ) 
Daqing Yang tant Prof f History d Inter 
liawen Yang, Associate Professor of International Business 
4A. 1979, M.A 184 € I Ul a; Ph.D. 199 
heryl Watkins Yat Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
A T ersiiv of M Ed.S. 1992, Ed.D. 1994 
Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religio: 
; 66, Harvard 
Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
j IGE N ) £ uS nce; Ph.D 
Laura S. Youens, Associate Professor of Musi 
Naji Yo ines, Assistant Research Professor of Statistics 
Abdou Y obest Professor f Engineering 1n 1 Applied St lence 
B Jé B.S 982 el € t M.A 385 18 Pr £ I liversit 
L iang Yu, Associate Professor of Tourism ] Manageme: 
).A. 1980 ing? y t } Ed.M 184, Bost ty; Ph.D. 1988, University of 
Orego 
Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cai ersitv. } t: M.S.(E.E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971, Ph.D. 1975, University of 
Waterloo, Canada 
David Laster Zalkind, Associate Professor of Quantitative Methods and 
Management Inf rmation 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of 
Fine Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Mas- 
ter of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences 
(M.F.S.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.), Doctor 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.), and Doctor of Psychology (Psy.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Bachelor of Science in Health Sci- 
ences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor of 


Medicine (M.D.) 


Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of Juridical 
Science (S.].D.) 

School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engi- 
neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B.S.[C.Eng.]), 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Elec- 
trical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 
(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) (B.S.[S.E.]), Bachelor of 
Arts (B.A.), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science 
(D.Sc.) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts in Ed- 
ucation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing (M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Accy.), 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.Accy.), 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration 
(M.P.A.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science in Finance 
(M.S.F.), Master of Science in Information Systems Technology (M.S.I.S.T.), 
Master of Science in Project Management (M.S.P.M.), Master of Tourism Ad- 
ministration (M.T.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Master of Arts 
(M.A.), Master of International Policy and Practice (M.LP.P.), and Master of 
International Studies (M.LS.) 


School of Public Health and Health Services: Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Mas- 
ter of Science (M.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of Health Ser- 
vices Administration (M.H.S.A.), Specialist in Health Services Administration 
(Spec.H.S.A.), and Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business and Public Management 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Elliott School of International Affairs 


College of Professional Studies 


Washington, D.C. 20052; telephone (202)994-1000. See page 16 for a brief directory of 
University offices. For information concerning Undergraduate Programs, the Law School, 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the School of Public Health and Health Services, 
or the Summer Sessions, please request the appropriate Bulletin or see our website. 


| Please address correspondence to the office concerned at The George Washington University, 
| www.gwu.edu 
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La Universidad de George Washington le agradece su interés. Si nece- 
| Sita información adicional a la incluída en este Boletín, por favor, diríjase 


por escrito, en inglés, a la dirección de George Washington University 
indicada en la primera página de esta publicación. 


Information in this Bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 2001. The 
University reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, and 
the academic calendar, or to make other changes deemed necessarv or 
desirable, giving advance notice of « hange when possible 


Program information appears under the name of the department or pro 
gram concerned in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Elliott 
School of International Affairs. For the School of Business and Publi 
Management, the Graduate School of Education and Human Devel 
opment, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science, program 
information appears under the school's entry 


from the President 


If you remember your Latin—it was required of all 
GW students until 1908—you may recall that bulla 


Message 


meant a small ball. From that we get ballot and 
bullet.—and bulletin, which originally meant a brief 


notice, hurled into the public noise—like a bullet. 


[his bulletin is neither brief nor small. We have too 
much to tell you. For to flip through these pages is 
to see the extraordinary depth and variety of the 
experience at GW, a community of scholars exploring 
every area of knowledge, whether as small as the 


neutron or big as the Net. 


Especially in this year it is also a reassuring sign 
of continuity. The events of last fall were both challenging and unbearably sad, creating 
a period in which for a while we seemed unable to absorb anything but what was on 
CNN. It was a time when we mourned alumni and friends lost in Washington and New 
York—and wondered whether students would shy away from applying to this school a 


few blocks from the White House. 


In fact, the number of applications shot up. It was as if students dug in their heels, saying 
PI I I ying 


terrorists would not keep them from the university they most wanted to attend. 


And now, this bulletin reminds us that even in the middle of crisis, learning goes on. The 
faculty at GW continue to explore the frontiers of human endeavor—and transmit what 


they’ve learned to those just beginning to explore. 


Such activity goes on at a campus that is simply blossoming. Students who are with 
us in the year ahead will see us making full use of the new, fully functional Media and 
Public Affairs building, the new Lerner Family Health and Wellness Center, the new 
Elliott School. In this, our 90th year in Foggy Bottom and tenth at Loudoun-Dulles, 
we are transforming our Mount Vernon campus, thus extending our capacity to serve. 


But despite the large implications we draw from this year's bulletin, the most important 
implication is the meaning it has for each of you. For contained within these covers are 
the descriptions of courses that, as they spread out over a year, will form the bulk of 


your own personal exploration at GW. 


Approach these pages with all the care and thoughtfulness you can provide; it will provide 
you with a great education. If you use it well, it can have a lot of impact, just like a 
Florida ballot. And you'll have a ball. Maybe we haven't moved away from Latin as 
much as we think. 


Best wishes. 


Hp lau oul | nadie 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg U 
President 
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Advising and testing begin for entering students 


Classes begin 
Late registration 


Applications due for winter graduation 
Registration for spring semester classes begins* 


Thanksgiving holiday 


Last day of regular fall semester classes 


Makeup classes 
Reading period 


Examination period 


Spring Semester 


Advising and testing for entering students 


Classes begin 
Late registration 


Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) 
Applications due for May graduation 
George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 


Spring recess 


Registration for fall semester classes begins* 


Makeup classes 


Last day of regular spring semester classes 
Designated Monday 


Reading period 


Examination period 


Commencement 


"Registration dates are tentative; consult the Schedule o 
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ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 


George Washington was determined to have a great national university in the 
nation's capital. His hope was that students from all parts of the country would 
gain a first hand knowledge of the practice as well as the theory of republican 
government while being instructed in the arts and sciences. He bequeathed 50 


shares of The Potomac ( ompany "tow irds the endowment of a University to be 
established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices of 
the General Government, if that government should incline to extend a foster 
ing hand towards it." Despite Washington's intentions, The Potomac Company 
folded and Congress never extended a "fostering hand," so the University did 
not take shape until a group of Baptist clergymen led by Reverend Luther Rice 
took up the cause. They raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
> institution a non-sectarian 


Congress for a charter. Congress mene on giv 
charter which stated “That persons of every 
i t 


capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President 


jus denomination shall be 


} } 
} 


Professor, Tutor or pupil be refused admittance into said Collegi 
r or on account of his 


, or denied 


any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages there 
sentiments in matters of religion.” 

Columbian College, as it was originally named, took up residence on College 
Hill, a 46-acre tract between the present 14th and 15tl Streets extending from 
Florida Avenue to Columbia Road. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University 

Bv 1918, the University had moved to the Foggv Bottom neighborhood 
between 19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsvlvania Avenue—in the heart of 
Washington, D.C. The more than 90 buildings, including 14 residence halls, are 
situated on 43 acres bordere d bv the White House, the John F. p Center 
for the Performing Arts, the State Department, and the World Bank, as well 
numerous federal agencies, national galleries and museums 

GW's Virginia Campus, initiated for graduate studies, resear« h projects, and 
professional development programs, is located along the high-tech corridor on 
Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County. In 1998, GW estab 
lished The George Washington University at Mount Vernon College in order to 
offer unique living and learning opportunities for women. GW's Mount Vernon 
Campus is located on Foxhall Road in Northwest Washington. 

Currently, the University’s enrollments total more than 20,000, of which over 
8,000 are undergraduate students, over 10,000 are graduate and professional 
students, and about 1,600 are nondegree students. The students come from all 
50 states and 139 different countries 


Mission Statement 


l'he George Washington University, an independent academic institution char 
tered by the ( ongress of the United States in 1821, dedicates itself to furthering 
human well-being. The University values a dynamic, student-focused commu 
nity stimulated by cultural and intellectual diversity and built upon a founda- 
tion of integrity, creativity, and openness to the exploration of new ideas. 

The George Washington University, centered in the national and inter 
national crossroads of Washington, D.C., commits itself to excellence in the 
creation, dissemination, and application of knowledge. 

To promote the process of lifelong learning from both global and integrative 
perspectives, the University provides a stimulating intellectual environment for 
its diverse students and faculty. By fostering excellence in teaching, the Univer 
sity offers outstanding learning experiences for full-time and part-time students 
in undergraduate, graduate, and profe cares programs in Washington, D.C., the 
nation, and abroad. As a center for intellectual inquiry and research, the Uni- 
versity emphasizes the linkage between basic and applied scholarship, insist 
ing that the practical be grounded in knowledge and theory. The University acts 
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as a catalyst for creativity in the arts, the sciences. and the professions by en 
couraging interaction among its students, facultv. staff. alumni, and the com 
munities it serves 

The George Washington Universitv draws upon the rich array of resources 
from the National Capital Area to enhance its educational endeavors. In re 
turn, the University, through its students, faculty, staff, and alumni, con 
tributes talent and knowledge to improve the quality of life in metropolitan 
Washington, D.C 


The Schools 


The George Washington 1l niversity includes nine academic units, as follows: 

Columbian Colle ge of Arts and Sciences offers programs leading to the de 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music, Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts. Master of Forensic Sciences, Mas- 
ter of Public Policy, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, 
Master of Philosophy, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Psyc hology. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Health S iences, Master of Science in Health 
Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine 

The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, Mas- 
ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers programs leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, com- 
puter engineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, and systems engineering; and Bachelor of Arts in the areas of applied 
science and technology and of« omputer science. Graduate programs lead to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, 
Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. 

The Graduate School of Educ ation and Human Development offers programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educ ation and Human Development, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Educ ation Specialist, and 
Doctor of Education. 

The School of Business and Publi Management offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountan« y, Bachelor of Business Administration, 
Master of Accountancy. Master of Business Administration, Master of Public 
Administration, Master of Publi Policy, Master of Science in Finance, Master 
of Science in Information Systems Technology, Master of Science in Project 
Management, Master of Tourism Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Master of International Policy and 
Practice, and Master of International Studies. 

The School of Publi Health and Health Services offers programs leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Scienc e, Master of Science, Master of Public Health, 
Master of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Services Ad- 
ministration, and Doctor of Public Health. 

The College of Professional Studies has been authorized to offer programs 
leading to the degrees of Associate in P 


rofessional Studies, Bachelor of Profes- 
sional Studies, and Master of P 


rofessional Studies. 
Accreditation 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional acı rediting 
agency, the Middle States Assoc iation of Colleges and Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Board. 
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[he Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Association. 

l'he School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous approval by 
its accrediting bodv, which is currently the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu 
cation, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Association and the Associ 
ation of American Medical Colleges. The clinical laboratory science program is 
accredited by the National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Science. 
The Commission on Accreditation of Allied Health Education Programs has ac- 
credited the health sciences programs in diagnostic medical sonography and 
physician assistant and the athletic training concentration in exercise science 
in the School of Public Health and Health Services. The public health programs 
have full accreditation from the Council on Education for Public Health. The pro 
gram in health services administration is accredited by the Accrediting Com 
mission on Education for Health Services Administration. 

All Bachelor of Science engineering curricula of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science are accredited by the Engineering Act reditation Commis 
sion of the Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology. The Bachelor 
of Science computer science curriculum is accredited by the Computer Science 
Accreditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Accreditation Board. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development is a charter mem 
ber of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and is ac- 
credited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its 
eligible master's and doctoral degree programs; the master's programs in school 
and community counseling and the doctoral program in counseling are accred- 
ited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational 
Programs; the master's program in rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the 
Council on Rehabilitation Education 

The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Grad- 
uate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became 
a member of AACSB International-The Association to Advance Collegiate 
Schools of Business; the Association accredited its undergraduate program in 
1977 and its master's program in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the 
educational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified 
Management Accountant professional examinations. The Master of Public Ad- 
ministration program is on the approved list of the National Association of 
Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs is a member of the Association of 
Professional Schools of International Affairs. 

The Bachelor of Fine Arts with a major in interior design is accredited by the 
Foundation for Interior Design Education Research. The Department of Chem 
istry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Department 
of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Psy- 
chology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. The 
graduate program in speech-language pathology is accredited by the Education 
and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology 
and Audiology. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


l'he University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out- 
side the Washington metropolitan area 


————————— 
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Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 
Sheldon S. Cohen, Chairman Emeritus 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman Emeritus 
Charles T. Manatt, Chairman 

Joseph L. Brand, Vice Chair 

Patricia D. Gurne, Vice Chair 

Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Secretary 

Eric Lindner, Assistant Secretarv 


*Jin H. Ahn, President, Persimmon Group 
*Philip S. Amsterdam, President and CEO, Marsellis- Warner Corporation, 
Montclair, New Jersey 
Cynthia Baker, Washington Bureau Chief, Tribune Broadcasting 
*Constance U. Battle, Executive Dire tor, the Foundation for the National 
Institutes of Health 
“Kristen S. Betts, President, Resear th Strategies International 
*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs 
*José A. Brito, Chairman and CEO, Sistema Jornal do Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 
*C. Michael Carter, Vice President. General Counsel, and Corporate Secretary, 
Dole Food Company, Westlake Village, California 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
“Elizabeth A. Cowles, Chairman, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, 
Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Chief Executive Offic er, UniDev 
*Robert M. Davidson, Chairman, The Davidson Group, Incline Village, Nevada 
*Henry C. Duques, Chairman and CEO, First Data Corporation, Sarasota, 
Florida 
*Emilio A. Fernandez, Vice Chairman of the Board, Wabtec 
*Jeffrey A. Flaks, Vice President for Systems and Strategic Initiatives, 
St. Vincent Catholic Medical Centers, New York, New York 
*Heather S. Foley, Administrative Assistant to Congressman Jim McDermott 
*Jonathan Friebert, Manager, Public Affairs. Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 
*Jean S. Fugett, Jr., President and CEO, Abner Haynes & Associates, Baltimore. 
Maryland l 
*Morton I. Funger, Partner, Ralmor Corporation 
*Gary C. Granoff, Chairman of the Board and President, Elk Associates 
Funding Corporation, New York, New York 
*Edward Grebow, President, Broadcast and Profe 
Electronics, Park Ridge, New Jersey 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Coates, Davenport & Gurne 
Michele V. Hagans, President and CEO, For | 
*Clifford M. Kendall, Retired Chairman, Computer Data Systems | 
Bobbie Greene Kilberg, President, Northern Virginia Technology Council 
*Eugene I. Lambert, Partner, Covington & Burling 
Jonathan J. Ledecky, Chief Financial Officer, The Ledecky Foundation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Capital Transportation 
*Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
*Patrick J. Martin, CEO. StorageTek, Louisville, Colorado | 
* Alexia Morrison, Legal Consultant 
*Raymond J. Oglethorpe, President, Technologies, America Online 
"Robert G. Perry, President, BSI 
*W. Russell Ramsey, President, Friedman, Billings, Ramsey & Company 
*Carolynn Reid-Wallace, President, Fisk University. Nashville, Tennessee | 
Sharon Percy Rockefeller, President and CEO, WETA | 


'ssional Company, Sony | 


t Lincoln Realty Company 


* Robert A 


San Francisco, California 
*David Bruce Smith, Senior Vice President, Charles E. Smith Commercial 


Realty 
*Lydia W 


Emeritus Trustees 


Rosenfeld, Chairman 


Ehrman, White & Mc. 


Thomas, President and CEO, Mitretek Systems 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 


*Everett H 


University 


*Nancy Broyhill, Associate Broker, L 


Bellows, Retired Vice Presit 
*Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 


nt, Ulin Corporation 


& Foster Realtor 


Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
*Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Oliver Carr Company 


*L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman ai 
Estelle Gelman, President, Geli 
David Gladstone, Vice Chairman, . 


1 CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
1an Companies 


an Capital Strategies 


*Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 


*Howard P. Hoffman, Chairman, 
*Daniel K. Inouve, United States Senat 
* Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Development Company 
Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, 
National and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association 


* Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 


*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Founding Dire 
*John R. Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 


or, Colonial Parking 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
* Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Washington Sports & Entertainment 


John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 


Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction 
*Robert L. Tull, Former Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 
*J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company 


*James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 


Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 
John D. Zeglis, Chairman and CEO, AT&T Wireless Group, Basking Ridge, 


New Jersey 


Honorary Trustees 


F. Elwood Davis, Attorney 
Dorothy Shapiro, President, J.B and Maurice C. Shapiro Trust 
Laszlo N. Tauber, Physician 


Officers of Administration 


The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, President 


Dennis H. Blumer, Vice President and General Counsel 


Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for Human Resources 
Robert A. Chernak, Vice President for Student and Academic Support 


Services 


Linda Donnels, Associate Vice President and Dean of Students 
Michael Gargano, Associate Vice President for Student and Academic 
Support Services 


Louis H. Katz, Vice President and Treasurer 
David G. Swartz, Chief Information Officer 


Don Boselovic, Associate Vice Presic 
Catherine A. Lynch, Associate Vice President for Treasury Management 


ent for Finance 


| 
| 
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Timothy Russell, Comptroller 

Colin Clasper, Assistant Vice President for University Compliance 

Kim Maronski, Assistant Vice President for Financial and Systems 
Auditing 

John N. Petrie, Assistant Vice President for Public Safety and Emergency 
Management 

Donald Richard Lehman, Vice President | 

Craig William Linebaugh, 
and Special Projects 

Carol Kimball Sigelman, Associate Vice President for Research and 
Graduate Studies 

Margaret Kahn Cohen, 

Donna Scarboro, 


or Academic Affairs 
Associate Vice President for Academic Planning 


Assistant Vice President for Institutional Resear h 
Assistant Vice President for Special Academic Programs 
Helen Spencer, Assistant Vice President for Research Services 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, Assistant Vice President for Faculty 
Recruitment and Personnel Relations 
John S. Wilson, Executive Dean, Virginia Campus 
Grae Baxter, Executive Dean, Mount Vernon College Campus 
Jack A. Siggins, University Librarian 
Dennis Geyer, University Registrar 
John Franklin Williams, Jr., Vice President for Health Affairs 
John H. Grossman III. Senior Associate Vice President for Institutional 
Advancement 
Shelley A. Bader, Associate Vice President for Educational Resources 
Gerald H. Bass, Associate Vice President for Health Economics 
Frederick R. Rickles, Associate Vice President for Health Research and 
Technology Transfer 
Leroy R. Charles, Assistant Vice President for Government Relations 
Melanie F. Gehen, Assistant Vice President for Health Economics 
Ronna L. Halbgewachs, Assistant Vice President for Planning and Health 
Affairs 
Astra Bain-Dowell, Assistant Vice President for Health Re 
ance, and Technology Transfer 
Michael G. Freedman. Vice President for Communications 
Sandy Holland, Assistant Vice President for Special Projects 
Beverly K. Bond, Vice President for Advancement 
Joseph G. Hall, Associate Vice President for University Development 
E. Kevin Cornell, Associate Vice President for Development and Alumni 
Affairs 
Abbie O. Smith, Assistant Vice President 
Richard N. Sawaya, Vice President for € 
Corporate Affairs 
Bernard Demczuk, 
Affairs 


'search, Compli- 


;overnment, International, and 


Assistant Vice President for District of Columbia 


The Schools 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—Interim Dean Jean Folkerts: Executive 
Associate Dean Edward Alan Caress; Associate Deans F. Christopher 
Arterton, Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Kim Moreland, Mic hael Moses, | 
Mary Anne Plastino Saunders | 

School of Medicine and Health Sciences— | 


Dean John Franklin Williams, Jr.; 
Senior Associate Deans Mark Batshaw, Jean E. Johnson; Associate Deans 
Stephen Evans, Rhonda M. Gol 


` dberg, Brian J. McGrath, W. Scott | 
Schroth, James L. Scott 


Law School—Dean Michael K. Young; Senior Associate Dean Roger H 
l'rangsrud; Associate Deans Alfreda Robinson, Eric Scott Sirulnik, Ralph 
Gustav Steinhardt, Robert V. Stanek, Thomas A. Morrison, Renee Y 
DeVigne, Scott B. Pagel, Raj K. Bhala, Richard J. Pierce 

School of Engineering and Applied Science—Dean Timothy Tong; Associate 
Dean Rachelle Silverman Heller 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development—Dean Mary Hatwood 

Futrell; Associate Deans Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Robert Nicholas 


lanacone 
School of Business and Public Management— Dean Susan Phillips; Senior 
Associate Dean D. Jeffrey Lenn; Associate Deans Joel W. Cook, Debra R 
Sheldon 
Elliott School of International Affairs—Dean Harry Harding; Associate Deans 
Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Barbara Diane Miller 
School of Public Health and Health Services 
Southby; Senior Associate Dean Daniel 
College of Professional Studies—Dean Roget 


ichard M. Fairfax 


The Faculty Senate 


In addition to the elected members listed below, the President of the University 


is ex officio; the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the University Registrar, 
and the deans of the schools are administrative members; and a parliamentar- 


ian is selected by the Faculty Senate 


Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art and Chair of the Executive 
Committee 

Michael Scott Castelberry, Professor of Special Education 

James Francis Cawley, Professor of Prevention and Community Health 

Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing 

Paul Brooks Duff, Associate Professor of Religior 

Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 

John L. Glascock, Professor of Finance 

William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 

Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 

Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor of Engineer 

Robert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Carol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Development and Human Resource 


' and Applied Science 


Development 
Gerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Law 
R. Emmet Kennedy, Professor of European History 
Gregory E. Maggs, Professor of Law 
David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English 
Bernard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 
J. Houston Miller, Professor of Chemistry 
Thomas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 
Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 
Gary Leonard Simon, Professor of Medicine 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History and Intern 
Lynda L. West, Professor of Special Education 
Arthur Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 
Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
Mona Elwakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


tional Affairs 


/———— M 
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Directory of University Offices 


General Information (202)994-4949 


Administrative Offices 

President 

Board of Trustees 

Vice President for Academic A ff: 

Vice President for Advanc ement 

Vice President for Communi ations 

Vice President and General Counsel 

Vice President for Health Affairs 

Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 

Vice President and Treasurer 

Columbian School of Arts and 
Sciences 


urs 


School of Business and Public 
Management 

Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development 

School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Elliott School of International 
Affairs 

Law School 

School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences 

School of Public Health and 
Health Services 

College of Professional Studies 


Student Services Offices 

Career Center 

Community Living and Learning 
Center 

Counseling Center 

Dean of Students 

Disability Support Services 

Fellowships and Graduate 
Student Support 

Gelman Library 

Graduate Student Enrollment 
Management 

GW Bookstore 

Housing Services 

Information Te hnology Services 

International Services 

Mount Vernon Campus 

Office of University Students 

Student Accounts Services 

Student Activities Center 

Student Financial Assistance 

Summer, Special, and 
International Programs 

Undergraduate Admissions 

University Honors Program 

University Registrar 

Virginia Campus 


Rice Hall 802 
tice Hall 801 
Rice Hall 813 
2129 I Street, NW 
tice Hall 504 
2100 Penn Ave 
Ross Hall 713 


ice Hall 402 


Rice Hall 701 
Phillips 107 


Government 206 


# 


2134 G Street, NW 


l'ompkins Hall 110 


Lisner Hall 640 


Lerner 102 
Ross Hall 713 


Ross Hall 125 


32 


805 21st Street, NW 


1922 F Street, NW 
Fulbright Hall 104 


2033 K Street, NW, #330 


Rice Hall 401 


Marvin Center 436 


Rice Hall 603 


2130 H Street, NW 
Rice Hall 602 


Marvin Center 
Fulbright Hall 104 
Rome B101 

2127 G Street, NW 


2100 Foxhall Road, NW 
812 20th Street, NW 
Rome 102 


Marvin Center 427 


Rice Hall 310 
812 20th Street 


NW 


Rice Hall 2nd Floor 
2138 G Street, NW 
Rice Hall 101 
Ashburn, VA 


202/]994-6500 
202)994-8610 
202]994-6510 
202)994-6415 
(202)994-8810 
202]994-6503 

02)994-4356 
202)994-7210 


202]994-6600 
(202]994-6210 


202)994-6380 


(202)994-6160 


(202)994-6080 


(202)994-6240 


(202)994-6288 
(202)994-3506 


(202)994-5179 


(202)994-2083 


(202)994-6495 
(202]994-8345 


(202)994-5300 
(202)994-6710 
(202)994-8250 
(202)994-6822 


(202)994-6845 
(202)994-5984 


(202)994-6870 
(202)994-6688 
(202)994-5530 
(202)994-6860 
(202)242-6602 
(202)994-1972 
(202)994-7350 
(202)994-6555 
(202)994-6620 
(202)994-6360 


(202)994-6040 
(202)994-6816 
(202)994-4900 
(703)729-8200 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


| paid | tudents cove portion of the cost of the operation of tht 
Ur ty. Inco! from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
ends of tl n k the difference 
l'he foll f 1 fii ilatio for on-campu 
prog ns for tl i 002-03 I yn and fees for 
off-campus progran pul hed separately by the College of Professional 
studies. Informatio tuition and fees for the umer is published in the 


Fo! ( i] | ian College of Arts and Sciences, thi 
schoo h ! M ement, the Graduate 5cho f Educatioi 

TT n lnrnmánt . fEn et I ADI i Science, ani 
the El tt Schi f t Aft I te taking credit 
courses at all ] $810 pt t hour « nain campus and 
5651 lit | r at the Vi impus. Doctoral study the School of 
B ne in Pul Management narge it the rati [ $11,520 for two se 
neste N } ( ' lente tak rses on the main impus are charged 
$877.50 per credit hour 

rhe following Virginia campus progr harged at a single fee for 
the full progran n t! *( Bu Management, the Exec 
utive Master of Science 1n Infor on Svstems Technologv, $27,980, and the 
Executive Master of Busini A istration, $63,000. In the Graduate School 
of Education and Human Development, leading to the deg > of Doctor of Edu 
cation. the Executive Leadership in Human Resource Development Program, 


$49.735. and the Higher Education Administration Program, $48,000. In the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Executive Master of Engineer- 


ld of Telecommunications 


ing Management and the Master of Science in the 


and Computers, $29,9t 


Voluntary Library Fee—The Re trat 5 ule 
voluntarv gift for the University libraries. Check the box 
Decline” aní the 10unt m vt r] nent ii vou lt 
the library voul ement to the I ersity 


Continuing Research—All master's and do: toral students who have completed 


' 
their required 1 umber of credits U luding course work and thesis or dissertation 


ll and spring semester for 1 credit hou 


research) must register eaci sequen 
of Continuing Research as specified by the regulations of the school concerned. 


Additional Course Fees—Some courses carry additional fees, such as labora 


torv or material fees, charged by semester as indicated in course descriptions. 
Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 
Application fee all degree candidates) - $55 


Student Association fee, per credit hour, to a maximum of $15 per 


semester 


Late registration beginning the first week of the semester > 80 
Registration tor continuous enri ment or leave of absence . 35 
Registration for Virginia campus courses 35 
Graduation fee ‘ 100 
Late payment fee (see Payment ot Koes. DolQW... «od »w vat ite vicus shin 75 


Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 


——————»—»—-——— 


——— — 
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Ecc PEASE IR Sow AE meas denM Tie IB sU 30 
Microfilm service and binding dissertation ...... ETE WU 130 
Elliott School of International Affairs fee (payable over four semesters 
[fall and spring] at $625 per semester for Master of Arts candidates 
and over two semesters [fall and spring] at $1,250 per semester for 
Master of International Policy and Practice « andidates) .......... 2,500 
Engineers' Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester .... 8 
English test for international students (when required) ....... hype 20 
oo: EET CEPR ERES Stine 5 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card ........... 25 
TT) AE S A 50 


Payment of tuition for thesis or dissertation research entitles the candidate, 
during the period of registration, to the adv ice and direction of the member of 
the faculty under whom the thesis or dissertation is to be written. 


Postdoctoral Study 


Those who have graduated from George Washington University with a Ph.D., 
Ed.D., or D.Sc. may continue any studies in the University without payment of 
tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and may enjoy all University 
library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay the prevailing « harge for 
one credit hour, as well as the 1 niversity fee, in order to establish their active 
membership in the University. The use of laboratory space and equipment is 
contingent upon availability, and the cost of al] laboratory or special library 
material is paid by the graduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must 
be made with the dean two months in advance of the semester in which the 
graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work taken under this privilege may 
not be taken for credit. 


Payment of Fees 


A student who registers for classes in any semester or session incurs a financial 
obligation to the University. Payment of tuition and fees, as detailed on the 
Schedule and Invoice, is due approximately two weeks prior to the first day of 
classes. Changes to registration that affect charges to the student's ac count must 
be recorded through the Office of the Registrar. In addition to payment of tu- 
ition and fees, the University requires that a student confirm his or her regis- 
tration. Students whose registrations are not confirmed by the third week of the 
semester may be canceled from all courses. Receipt of the tear-off portion of 
the Schedule and Invoice, typically mailed with the studen 
quested for confirmation of registration. Al] students whose registrations are not 
confirmed are notified in writing that their registrations will be canceled and 
are asked to contact the Student Accounts Office immediately. 

Charges for residence halls and meal plans are in accordance with lease agree- 
ments signed by the student; questions concerning those charges should be re- 
ferred to the Community Living and Learning Center or Auxiliary and Institu- 
tional Services, respectively. 

The University offers several options for payment of tuition and fees in addi- 
tion to payment in full upon receipt of the Schedule 
of registration. 


t's payment, is re- 


and Invoice or at the time 


Deferred Payment Plan—Any student registered for 6 or more credit hours may 
be eligible to participate in this plan. Advance arrangements are not required. Stu- 
dents who receive GW employee tuition benefits or departmental tuition awards 
are not eligible to participate in this plan unless the student's balance after awards 


are deducted is greater than $3,000. An eligible student may use the deferred pay- 
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ment plan by paying the minimum amount due for the semester as specified. The 
remaining balance plus accrued interest is due by the eighth week of classes. In- 
terest on unpaid balances is charged at the rate of 1296 per annum beginning the 
first day of classes each semester. If payment in full is not received by the end of 
the eighth week of the semester, — py will continue to accrue at the rate previ- 
ously stated and the account will be assessed a $75 late payment fee. 


Monthly Payment Plan—This University payment plan is open to all students 
and is available for the fall and spring semesters only. Students must complete 
and submit an application by August 15 for the academic year or by January 5 
for the spring semester to participate in the plan. Upon approval of the appli- 
cation, the University will furnish coupons and return address labels for each 
payment. The monthly payment plan for the ac ademic year begins in June and 
ends in March, with the first five payments applied to the fall account and the 
second five applied to spring. For spring semester only, the plan begins in No- 
vember and ends in March. Under the plan, all payments are due on the first of 
each month. The student will receive a monthly bill, but no interest or late fees 
will be charged provided payments are received as scheduled. Students who en- 
roll in the plan after the first month must make up all payments to the month of 
enrollment. Interest and a $75 late payment fee are assessed all accounts not 
paid in full by October 1 for fall and March 1 for spring. 


Third-Party Billing—The University accepts employer vouchers or purchase 
orders that are not contingent upon receipt of grades. Under all circumstances, 
however, the charges for tuition and fees remain the responsibility of the stu- 
dent. Should a sponsor fail to remit payment to the University, the University 
will contact the student for payment. A student whose employer or sponsor re- 
imburses him or her for tuition and fees after receipt of grades must pay in full 
by the stated due date to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of regis- 
tration. Students whose tuition is paid in full or part by employee benefits or 
teacher tuition remission must pay any remaining balance by the stated due date 
to avoid interest, late fees, and/or cancellation of registration. 


Accounts that are past due are encumbered by the University. A student 
whose account is encumbered may not register for future semesters and me ay not 
receive diplomas or transcripts. Accounts that are more than 90 days past due 
are referred to an agency for collection. The student is then responsible for all 
charges due the University as well as all collection costs incurred by the agency. 


A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank for any reason will be 
charged a returned check fee. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course after the 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the school or divi- 
sion and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice 
(see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financial aid recipients must 
notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 
ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester ... 8096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester . 6096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester ..... 4096 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester . . 2596 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester Ur NOD 


N 


Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower tuition c harge, 
the refund schedule above apy plies to the difference. 


———— 
— ae 
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3. Regulations governing student w ithdraw 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 

4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 
of 7596 of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 


seven calendar days of the start of a session. No refund will be made for 
courses dropped thereafter 


als as they relate to residence hall 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition € harges and fees after 
withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are 
recipients of federal aid: those students should check with the Student 
Accounts Office for the applicable cancellation schedule. 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for 
refunds as adopted by the American Council on Educ ation. Federal regulations 
require that financial aid rec ipients use such refunds to repay financial aid 
received for that semester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid 
as well. 

In no case will tuition be reduce 
classes. 

Authorization to withdraw 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


d or refunded because of absence from 


and certification for work done will not be given 


FINANCIAL AID 


The George Washington University offers a program of financial support for stu- 
dents, which includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate schol- 
arships, research appointments, part-time employment, the Federal Work-Study 
Program, and loans. Several forms of aid not based on financ ial need are avail- 
able. In general, consideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good 
academic standing who meet the minimum grade-point average for particular 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University office. 

The University reserves the right to ask for documentation necessary to de- 
termine aid eligibility. Documents submitted as part of aid applications become 
the property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations re- 
quire that the University report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation 
to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 

Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, tuition awards, etc.) 
is taxable to the extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, and 
required books and supplies or is dedicated to other « osts, such as room and 
board. Federal grants may be taxable if, together with other gift assistance, they 
exceed the allowable costs. 


Application and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, 


traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the school con- 
cerned at The George Washington University. Unless otherwise specified, ap- 
plication and supporting credentials should be submitted no later than Febru- 
ary 1 preceding the academic year for which the award is made. Application for 
admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 

Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is prepared for 
press. Future changes in federal regulations or institutional policies may alter 
the application requirements or program guidelines. i 


Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support 


he Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Support provides information 
on awards that may be used in support of graduate study. These awards are gen 
erally sponsored by foundations professional and learned societies, industries, 
and other organizations. Assistance is also offered to those wish ng to apply for 
such prestigious fellowships as the Rhodes, Marshall, National Science Foun- 
dation, Fulbright, Luce, Gates, and Mitchell. Detailed information is available 
at http://www.gwu.edu/~fellows/fellows.html 

[hese services are provided t  enterii ind enrolled graduate students, to en- 
rolled undergraduates planning for graduate study, and to alumni 


Assistantships 


f Nf } } in der 


Research Assistantships—May be a\ e in dey 1 faculty who 


are participating in sponsored research 
Research Scholar Assistantships—School of Engineering and Applied Sci 
ence, GW/NASA-Langlev Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences, 
and Program for Research and Education in Space Technology, GW/NASA 
Goddard Space Flight Center 
Graduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students in mas- 


ter's and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A graduate 
teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a designated unit of ser- 


nstruction. All new graduate teach- 


vice to the assistant's major department of 


ing assistants must attend an orientation and evaluation program. 


Community Facilitators—Available to graduate students in any field of study 
who are interested in working in University residence halls. Specific duties vary 
with the position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, 


and administration. Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the 


academic vear. All positions are part time and staff members are required to 
nts in degree programs. Further information may be 


enroll as full-time stuc 
obtained from the Community Living and Learning Center. 


Fellowships, Scholarships, and Related Programs 


University Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master's and doc- 
toral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships are based on 
scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend and/or tuition allowance. 

Research Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored programs in 
a number of departments. Awards vary; information is available from the 
departments 

Other Fellowships, Scholarships, and Related Programs 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists Scholarships 
American Civilization Fellowships 
American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution- 

George Washington University Cooperative Program) 

American National Red Cross Fellowships 

Angeline Anderson Scholarship Fund 

Aryamehr Research Fellowships 

Robert R. Banville Scholarship Fund 

Sylven Seid Beck Endowment Fund for Elementary Education 
Bell Atlantic Graduate Fellowships 

Bender Scholarship to the University of Cambridge 

Florence Bichan/Scottish Rite Scholarships 

Mary Darnell Blaney Fellowship in International Relations 
Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Relations 
John and Claudia Boswell Scholarship Fund 
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Letitia Woods Brown Fellowship in African American History 
Brown Scholarship Fund 
Business Administration Departmental Fellowships 
Career Development S holarships 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Scholarship 
Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship 
Center for Washington Area Studies Fellow ship 
James Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Schol 
Children's National Medical Center Fe 
Daewoo Corporation Scholarships 
Maria Davis European Studies Fellowships 
Vincent J. DeAngelis S« holarship Fund 
Deixler/Swain Graduate S holarship in History 
Dockery Endowment S holarship 
Eaves-Carden Graduate S holarship 
King Fahd Fund 
James Harold Fox Scholarship Fund 
Mary Hatwood Futrell Scholarship Fund 
Global Leaders Fellowships 
Leo and Lillian Goodwin Endowment Scholarship 
Graduate Engineering Honors Fellow ship Program 
Green Scholarship Fund 
Gruss Scholarship Fund 
Hampel Scholarship 
Bryce Harlow Foundation S holarships 
Elizabeth Earle Heckmann Graduate Scholarship 
Herbst Family Graduate Fund 
Thelma Hunt Graduate Fellowships in Psychology 
Hyundai Scholarship Fund 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Sc holarship Fund 
Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 
Marvin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance 
Rita H. Keller Scholarship Fund 
Kendrick Graduate Fellowship 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships 
Larry King Graduate Scholarship 
Wolfgang and Astrid Kraus Graduate Sc 
Levitan Endowment Fellowships 
Myron L. Loe Graduate Student Scholarship 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate S holarships 
Morris Louis Fellowship in Painting 
Machen Graduate Fellowship in Civil Enginee 
J. Willard Marriott Foundation Graduate Schol 
George McCandlish Fellowship in American Literature | 
National Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship | 
National Institutes of Health Fellowships in the Biomedical Sciences 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund 
Planning and Related Professions Program | 
Poncelet Scholarships | 
Presidential Merit Fellowships 
Public Administration Faculty-Alumni Schol 
Public Policy Studies Fellowships 
Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Graduate Fellowships 
Schwoerer Graduate Scholarship 


arship 
llowships in Biomedical Sciences 


holarships 


ring 
arships 


arship 


Scottish Rite Graduate Endowment Fellowships 
ServiceMaster Fellowship 

Jorothy M. and Maurice C. Shapiro Schol 
Jorothy M. and Maurice C. Shapiro Travel I 
B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Fellowships in International Affairs 

Vest Graduate Scholarship 

ack C Voelpel Memorial Fund 

Washington Gas and Light Scholarsh p 

Ronald Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowships in Biological Sciences 
Ruth Ann Parker Wells Scholarshij 

Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 

Ielen and Sergius Yakobson Graduate Scholarshi] 


irships to the University of Oxford 


ig Fellowship 


Loan Funds 


Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible partic 
ipant in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. These loans are made by lenders, 
including banks, credit unions, and savings and loan associations. Graduate stu- 
dents enrolled at least half time may apply for Subsidized Stafford Loan funds 
up to $8,500 per year, based on their need as determined by a federally man- 
dated formula based on the Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). 
Stafford loans are variable-interest-rate loans, currently capped at 8.25%, with 
a repayment period up to 10 years; the government pays the interest while stu- 
dents are enrolled in se hool at least half time and for six months afterward All 
graduate students may apply for an Unsubsidized Stafford Loan up to $18,500, 
less any subsidized amount received. Terms and conditions are the same, ex- 


) 


hat 


cept that the student borrower is responsible for all interest that accrues on the 
unsubsidized amount during the in-school period; deferments are available. 
Graduate students must apply for, and be eligible for, a full Subsidized Stafford 
Loan before their eligibility for a Federal Perkins Loan or Federal Work-Study 
will be determined 

Students must file the FAFSA and designate GW to receive their information. 
In addition, students must submit the Loan Questionnaire for the current year 
and a completed Stafford Loan application. Tax information for the current tax 
year (for example, 2001 for the 2002-2003 academic year) is required only for 
those selected for federal verification and for those who submit a Special Con- 
dition Form. Students who intend to use loan proceeds for payment of Univer- 
sity charges at the time of registration should submit a loan application and all 
supporting documents to the Office of Student Financial Assistance by May 1 
for the fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, and March 1 for the 
summer sessions. 

Note that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Stafford loans. 
Recipients of one-semester-only federal loans, however, receive loan proceeds 
in a single disbursement. Students may not borrow against or take out an emer- 
gency loan on their next semester's loan disbursement until the first day of 
classes of that term. 


The George Washington University Plan—In partnership with our preferred 
lenders, the GW Plan is a loan that offers attractive interest rates. Students 
should compare the Stafford with this program to determine which offers the 
best interest rate and payment options that fit the individual's budget. The plan 
allows you to obtain up to 10096 of GW's annual graduate cost of attendance 
less any current financial assistance. 


Other Loan Funds—The following loan funds are available to degree stu- 
dents. Complete information regarding each loan fund is available from the 
Office of Student Financial Assistance, Fiscal Section. 


——————ÁÉEER 
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American Medical Association Nursing Hor 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund 

International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan 1 und 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hos 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 
Jack and Anne Morton Loan 1 und 
Barney Plotnick, Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
University Student Emergency Lo: 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan 1 und 
Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


ne Administration Loan Fund 


pital Administration Loan Fund 


in Fund 


In addition, the Inner-City Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 
through the GW Multi ultural Student Services Center 


Further information regarding need-based aid is available through the GW 
Office of Student Financial Assistance 


Student Employment 


The University participates in 
should be addressed to the 
port. In addition, the ( 
part-time positions aw 
graduate students. 
terviews and referr: 


the Federal Work-Studv Program. Inquiries 
Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Sup- 
areer Center maintains a registry of both full-time and 
ailable in the Washington area for undergraduate and 
After registration, students may apply at the Center for in- 
ils to positions for which they are qualified. 


International Students 


Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fellowships 
are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of the school 
in which the degree is to be earned. 

International students applying 
have minimum scores of 600 on the 
Test of English as a ForeignI 


for graduate teaching assistantships must 
paper-based or 250 on the « omputer-based 
anguage. International students applying from out- 
side the University mav be appointed to graduate teaching assistantships but 
must successfully complete an orientation and evaluation program held prior 
to registration. Those found to have difficulties with English will be required to 


enroll in specified courses in English as a Foreign Language and/or will be re- 
ferred to the Spe 


ech and Hearing Center's speech enhancement program; such 
students will be assigned nonteac hing duties in place of classroom instruction. 
Such students will be reevaluated each semester: if thev are not designated as 
qualified to give classroom instruction by the end of one academic year, the 
teaching assistantship will not be renewed. 

Graduate students who are presently enrolled at GW and have been proposed 
as candidates for graduate teaching assistantships by their departments must 
pass the Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels indicated above and 
will be required to complete successfully the English for International Students 
oral interview and the orientation and evaluation program before they will be 
considered for graduate tea hing assistantships. 

For further information on re 
contact the coordinator of the 

Students who wish to study 
available to cover expense 


juirements for international teac hing assistants, 
Center for Excellence in Learning and Teaching. 
in the United States should have sufficient funds 
s for one full year before attempting to enter à « ollege 
or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (September-May) 
was $28,278 in 2001-02 for full-time students (9 credits per semester) and will 
be higher in 2002-2003: generally speaking, expenses for international students 
are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which includes room and board. tuition, 


books. ( lothe s, and incident il expenses but not travel holiday or medical 
expenses 


Veterans Benefits 


Che Veterans Benefits office assists students « ntitled to educational benefits as 


ictive-duty personnel, veteran r as widows or children of deceased or totally 


disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits 


This office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to the Vet 


erans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, veter- 
ans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior 


to submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such students 
should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor: it sets forth 
requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 
Veterans Administration and includes other information of general interest. El- 
igible students should be aware thev must be admitted to a degree seeking pro- 
gram by the start of their third semester in order to continue receiving veterans 


benefits. 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Office of the Dean of Students 


l'he Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for stu- 
dents, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and student 
grievance procedures, administers medical withdrawals, and assists in nonaca- 
demic program development. Staff members are well informed on University 
policies and the various student services provided on campus, enabling them 
to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning general student 
life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate and 
professional schools can be obtained from this office 


Housing 


Although the University does not provide residence hall space for graduate stu- 
dents, the Community Living and Learning Center refers graduate students 
to apartments as they become available in University-owned buildings in the 
campus area. With a Metro stop on-campus, GW is easily accessible via pub- 
lic transportation. An off-campus housing resource center can be reached at 
www.och.gwu.edu for listings, a mover's guide, neighborhood information, and 
on-line help. 


Student Health Service 


l'he Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, nurse 
practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and treat most of stu- 
dents' medical problems. Visits should be arranged by appointment; urgent 
problems may be seen on a walk-in basis if necessary. Charges for visits, lab- 
work, and medication apply. Psychiatric evaluation and short-term therapy ap- 
pointments and crisis intervention are available. Health education and outreach 
programs on a variety of topics are provided throughout the year 


——————————————— te 
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For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health Ser- 
vice is closed, students mav go to the Emergency Room of the Universitv Hos- 
pital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus pro- 
grams and continuing education programs are not eligible. The bills incurred 
from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, 
X-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physicians) are the re- 


sponsibility of the student. Additional information is available at http://gwired. 
gwu.edu/shs. 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The University recommends that all students be overed by health and accident 
insurance. For information on health insurance offered through the University, 
students should contact the Chic kering Group at 800-213-0579. 


Immunization Requirements 


The District of Columbia Immunization Law requires that all students under the 
age of 26 have a record on file with the Student Health Service documenting a 
current tetanus/diphtheria booster (within 10 years prior to initial registration) 
and two doses of vaccine against measles, mumps, and rubella that were given 
after the first birthday. The Health Service recommends that students be im- 
munized against hepatitis B and varicella and that residence hall students be 
immunized against meningitis. The Health Service can give any needed inocu- 
lations on a fee-for-service basis. Students who have not provided proof of nec- 
essary immunization by the end of the second week of classes may be removed 
from classes until such proof is given and will be encumbered by the Student 


Health Service and will not be able to register for the next semester until such 
proof is given. 


University Counseling Center 


University Counseling Center services help students resolve personal, social, 
career, and study problems that can interfere with their academic progress and 
success. Services include workshops and groups on topics such as time man- 
agement, study skills, procrastination prevention, family and relationship issues, 
stress management, conflict management, and self-esteem/self-development; and 
clinical services, inc luding crisis intervention and brief personal counseling. 
The Center offers consultation and training programs for student, faculty, and 
staff groups. Career « ounseling and referral services are available to GW stu- 
dents, faculty, staff, alumni, and individuals from the greater Washington com- 
munity. The Center provides self-help pamphlets, books, and tapes through its 
personal development program. Further information about all services and 
links to other psychoeducational materials can be obtained by visiting the Cen- 
ter's website at http://gwired.gwu.edu/counsel. | 


| 
Career Center | 


The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches job search strate- 
gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and prospective em- 
ployers through its many services. Services include full- and part-time job list- 
ings; internship listings; career consulting; workshops (including job search 
strategies, letters and resumes, and effective interviewing); a career resource 
room; on-campus interviewing; resume referral: resume ritiques; the work-study 
program; cooperative education: computer- and Internet-based job resources; 
and a credentials service that supports graduate 
tions. Additional inform 


/professional school applica- 
iation is available at http://gwired.gwu.edu/career 


International Services Office 


l'he International Services Office provides services to GW's international stu- 
dents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provi 
personal issues, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, academic 


es advising on a variety of 


concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and information on 
U.S. government requirements and regulations specific to the international 
community; conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and 


working in the United States; and serves as a resource center for the University 


community on issues of cross-cultural understanding 


Disability Support Services 


Disability Support Services provides and coordinates support services for stu- 
dents with a wide variety of disabilities, as well as those temporarily disabled 
by injury or illness. Accommodations are available through DSS to facilitate aca- 
demic access for students with disabilities. Services provided without charge to 
the student may include orientation to « ampus, registration assistance, readers, 
interpreters, scribes, learning disabilities advising, adaptive materials and equip- 
ment, assistance with note taking, laboratory assistance, test accommodations, 
regular advising, and referrals. DSS does not provide content tutoring, although 
it is available on a fee basis from other campus resources. The University 
does not pay for personal attendant care. DSS is located on the 2nd floor of the 
Marvin Center and is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays and at other times by 


appointment. 


Student Activities Center 


The Student Activities Center furthers the educational mission of the Univer- 
sity by offering programs, services, and facilities that foster the social and cul- 
tural development and school spirit of members of the University community. 
Staff members assist individual students and campus organizations with event 
planning, program coordination, and participation in special projects. 

Programs and activities include advisement of campus organizations, regis- 
tration of student organizations, planning and coordination of major ¢ ampus 
events, and oversight of Greek Affairs, Colonial Inauguration, the Presidential 
Administrative Fellows Program, band and cheerleading, and intramural and 
club sports. Additional information about the services offered by the Student 
Activities Center, and about the various student organizations and committees, 
can be obtained from the Student Planner and Handbook. 

Program Board—The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and ap- 
pointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources for 
student programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides 
funding for activities presented by various campus organizations and encour- 
ages student participation in program planning through involvement in 
committees on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, political affairs, and 
public relations. 

Student Government—The George Washington University Student Asso- 
ciation is made up of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduate 
students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of elected 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu- 
dents at the University. The Student Association provides various services for 
students, such as academic evaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student 
Advocate Service. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Fa ulty Senate committees, 
advisory councils of the schools and college, selected committees of the Board 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 
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Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board, This in- 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 
to the University community as a whole 

Student Organizations—Students ar 
existing student organizations or t 


encouraged to become involved with 
o initiate their own. There are approximately 
270 registered organizations on « ampus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, 
including academic, professional, international. cultural, political, service, 
sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as social 
fraternities and sororities 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin Center 
offers programs, services, and fa ilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and 
University guests. The Center's wide range of facilities includes dining loca- 
tions, a theatre, lounges, recreational fac ilities, study rooms, conference and 
meeting rooms, Information ( enter, Colonnade Gallery, travel agency, computer 
store, bookstore, and Student Organization Resource Center. The Marvin Cen- 
ter provides facilities for programs conducted by the University Program Board, 
by academic departments that include the performing arts, and by other Uni- 
versity organizations. 

The Marvin Center Governing Board is a representative body composed of 
students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board works closely with the Center's 
staff in the review and dev elopment of policies, guidelines, and procedures that 
direct the operation of the Center. 


Religious Life 


The University recognizes the ¢ ontribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to p 
their own choice. 

a link between the 


articipate in the religious organizations of 
Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form 

University and the religious communitv. The advisors of 
the religious organizations are available for « ounseling and together constitute 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance re 


and special observances are 
announced. 


ligious life on « ampus. Religious services 
also provided for the University community as 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of lo ally, nationally, 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits ir 
rium and in the Colonnade art galle 
are presented each semester. 

Concert Series—The De 


and internationally known 
1 the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audito- 
ry of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits 


partment of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each ye 
are held regularly on campus. 

Dance—The Department of Theatre and Dance presents major dance concerts, 
informal studio performances, experimental events. television appearances, 
and lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to participate and have the 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
aspects of dance productions. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Or hestra—The University Singers, University 
Band, Jazz Band, and Or hestra are available 
cocurricular activities; major pe 
munity several times a ve 


ar. Other concerts 


to students as credit courses or as 
rformances are presented to the Universitv com- 
ar, including regular winter and spring concerts. 


Chamber groups and jazz combos are regularly available for participation by all 
students. 


Program Board—The Unive 
mittees and in cooperation wit} 
lectures, concerts, social 


rsity Program Board, through its various com- 


1 other campus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
activities, and special events. 


l'heatre 
and musicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental 
plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theatre. Studerits can participate 
in all aspects of theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. 
degrees for some of their production work. 


l'he Department of Theatre and Dance produces four major plays 


Athletics, Recreation, and Intramurals 


The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, int luding 
courts for basketball, volleyball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming 
pool; gymnastics and weight rooms; racquetball and squash courts; and a sauna 
and lockers. In addition, the Student Activities Center sponsors a broad program 
of intramural and recreational activities held in the Smith Center and designed 
to accommodate various levels of skill, experience, and interest. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA), the Eastern College Athletic Conference (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 
Conference. Its intercollegiate varsitv teams « ompete against major universities 
throughout the region and nation in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, 
tennis, golf, cross-country, crew, swimming and diving, water polo, volleyball, 
and gymnastics 


OTHER PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


l'he major sections that follow describe the graduate programs and courses of- 
fered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Business and 
Public Management, the Graduate School of Education and Human Develop- 
ment, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, and the Elliott School of 
International Affairs. This section briefly indicates some of the University's 
additional programs, services, and administrative units. See University Regula- 
tions for policies governing patent and copyright and the use of human subjects. 


Research Centers and Institutes 


The University seeks to ensure the close integration of research and teac hing, 
including the employment of students in sponsored projects and the use of 
research facilities for instructional purposes 


Aviation Institute (D. Jenkins) 

Biostatistics Center (K. Billingsley) 

Center for the Advanced Study of Human Paleobiology (B. Wood) 
enter for Curriculum, Standards, and Technology (M. Futrell) 
enter for Digestive Diseases (B. Bouscarel) 
enter for Economic Research (A. Yezer) 
enter for Education and Human Service in Acquired Brain Injury (J. Ruoff) 
enter for Educational Leadership and Transformation (S. McDade) 
enter for Equity and Excellence in Education (C. Rivera) 
senter for Excellence in Municipal Management (H. Tillery) 
enter for the History of Recent Science (H. Judson 
enter for Infrastructure Safety and Reliability (S. Sarkani) 

;enter for Injury Prevention and Control (B. Jolly) 
enter for Integrative Medicine (J. Pan 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

Center for Health Services Research and Policy (S. Rosenbaum) 
( 

( 

( 

( 

Center for Intelligent Systems Research (A. Eskandariar 
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Center for International Health (J, Banta—Ac ting) 


Center for International Science and Te« hnology Policy (N. Vonartas) 


Center for Latin American Issues (J Ferrer, Jr.) 


Center for Law Practice Strategy and Management (S. Chitwood) 


Center for Nuclear Studies (W. Briscoe) 


Center for Real Estate and Urban Analvsis U. Glascock) 


Center for Risk Science and Public Health (J. Ball 


Center for the Study of Combustion and the Environment (H. Miller, ( 


Center for the Study of Globalization (J Forrer) 
Center for the Study of Language and Education | 
Center for the Study of Learning (D. Schwandt) 


us) 


J. Gomez) 


Mavriplis) 


Center for the Study of Public History and Public Culture (T Murphy, J. Horton) 


Center for Survey Research (L. Willnat) 

Center on Sustainability and Regional Growth (J 
Center for Washington Area Studies (J. Henig) 
Cyberspace Polic y Institute (C.D. Martin) 


Dean Dinwoodey Center for Intellectual Property Studies (M. Adelman) 


Documentary Center (N. Seavey) 
Environmental Law Advocacy Center (J. Turley) 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (W Cummings—Acting) 


European Union Research Center (S. Rehman) 
First Federal Congress Project (C. Bickford) 


Weiss) 


Hamilton Fish Institute on School and Community Violence (P. Kingery) 
Institute for Applied Space Research (H Helgert, B. Edelson) 


Institute for Biomedical Sciences (S. Ladisch) 


Institute for Communitarian Policv Studies (A. Etzioni) 


Institute for Computer Graphic s (J. Hahn) 


Institute on Crime, Justice, and Corre tions (J. Austin, W. Chambliss) 


Institute for Crisis, Disaster, and R&sk Management 
Institute for Education Policy Studies U. Gomez) 


U. Harrald) 


Institute for Ethnographic Research (R. Grinker—A« ting) 


Institute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies U. Goldgeier) 


Institute for Global Management and Research (J. Forrer) 


Institute for Knowledge Management (M. Stankosky, W Halal) 


Institute for Magnetics Research (E. Della Torre) 
Institute for Materials Science (D. Ramaker, C. Gil 


more) 


Institute for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis (M. Loew, D. Goodenough) 


Institute for MEMS and VLSI Tec hnologies (M. Za 


Institute for Peacebuilding and Development (A. Gerson, N. Colletta) 


Institute of Public Policy (H. Wolman) 

Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N. Sing 
Institute for Spirituality and Health (C. Puchalski) 
Institute for Urban Environmental Research (D. Mt 
International Institute of Tourism Studies (D. Frec 
International Rule of Law Center (S. Karamian) 


Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences (7 


Lipid Research Clinic (J. Hsia) 

National Crash Analysis Center (N Bedewi, A. Esk 
National Health Policy Forum (J. Jones) 

National Ports and Waterways Institute (J. Harrald 
Ronald Reagan Institute of Emergency Medicine (F 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Human Rights Project (A. B. 
Sigur Center for Asian Studies (B. Dickson) 

Space Policy Institute (J. Logsdon) 

Transportation Research Institute (N. Bedewi, A. E 
Wertlieb Institute for Long-Term Care Managemen 


ghloul) 


purwalla) 


Grath) 
htling) 


andarian) 


) 
i Shesser) 
lack) 


skandarian) 
t (N. Persily) 
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Office of University Students 


[he Office of University Students makes on campus, credit-bearing courses 
available to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University. 
Such students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking 
courses to enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They 
may be candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special 
work as part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matriculated 
elsewhere, taking courses for transfer to their own institution or preparing for 
graduate work. 

l'he Office of Universitv Students requires a minimum registration of 3 credit 
hours per semester or session, ex ept in special circumstances as approved by 
the director. Medical and law courses are not available to nondegree students. 


Entrance Requirements—The Office of University Students requires visiting, 
nondegree applicants to have appropriate academic preparation prior to enroll- 
ment. Prerequisites are specified in the departmental course descriptions in this 
Bulletin. Contact the specific department for further information regarding ap- 
propriate academic background for a particular course. In addition, the applicant 
who has previously attended this or another college or university must be in 
good standing at that institution. An applicant who has been suspended from 
any educational institution for poor scholarship will not be considered for ad- 
mission for one calendar year after the effective date of the suspension. An ap- 
plicant who has been denied undergraduate admission within this 1 niversity 
will not be considered for admission as a nondegree student for the same se- 
mester for which the application was denied. Applications for admission 
through the Office of University Students for a fall or spring semester are nec- 
essary for high school students and for international students. International 
nondegree students should obtain the form from and return it to the Office of 
University Students. High school students should obtain the form from and 
return it to the Office of Admissions. There is no application fee. For informa- 
tion on registration, please refer to the Schedule of Classes or visit http://www. 
gwu.edu/-ous. 


Tuition and Fees—For information regarding fall and spring semester tuition 
and fees, see Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. For information 
regarding summer tuition and fees, see the Summer Sessions Announcement, 
available by request, by contacting 202-994-6360 or sumprogs@gwu.edu. Infor- 
mation is also available through the GW Summer Sessions website: http://www. 
summer.gwu.edu. 


Regulations—Prospective and registered students are urged to a« quaint them- 
selves with the regulations concerning attendance and withdrawal under Uni- 
versity Regulations in this Bulletin 

The deadline for adding a course during the regular fall and spring semester 
is the end of the second week of classes. A course dropped during the first four 
weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. A course dropped after 
the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week will be assigned the grade 
of W (Authorized Withdrawal). The deadline for dropping a course without aca- 
demic penalty is the end ofthe eighth week of classes. The deadline for complete 
withdrawal from a student's entire program of courses without academic penalty 
is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

If a grade of I (Incomplete) is assigned, the instructor normally sets a period 
(maximum of one year) within which the uncompleted work must be made up. 
An Incomplete that is not changed within one calendar year becomes a grade of 
IF on the student's record. 

All adjustments to course schedules during a regular summer session must be 
made within the first seven days of the official start of classes 
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Summer Sessions 


Courses are offered during the summer bv all degree-granting divisions of the 
University. Summer Sessions also offers special programs that are not available 


during the regular academic vear. Courses are offered during both day and 
evening hours. Students who are enrolled at the Universitv for the spring se 
mester may register for the following Summer Sessions without special appli 
cation. Those who wish degree status may seek admission from th: appropriate 
school within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree 
at the University mav apply through the “Quick Entry process described in the 
Summer Sessions Announcement. For a complete statement concerning sum 
mer term work, see the Summer Sessions Announcement available b request 
by contacting 202-994-6360 or sumprogs@gwu.edu. Information is also avail 
able through the GW Summer Sessions website: http://www.summer.gwu.edu 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Univer 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. Eleven universities in the Wash- 
ington area—American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet 
University , George Mason University ; George Washington University, George 
town University, Howard University, Marymount I niversity, Southeastern 
University, the 1 niversity of the District of Columbia, and the Universitv of 
Maryland—are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the 
use of their respective facilities; Trinity College is an associate member of the 
Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees in anv one of 
these institutions have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings 
the particular courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to reg- 


ulations of the school in which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited 
to degree candidates. Law and medical students are exc luded from participation, 
except for LL.M. candidates. See the Schedule of Classes fot specific regulations 
and information con erning registration for Consortium courses. 

Registration forms and instruc tions are available from the registrar of the in- 
stitution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 


their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 
visited institutions. 


The University Libraries 


The George Washington Universitv is a member of the Association of Research 
Libraries. The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin 
Gelman Library (the general librarv of the 1 niversity), Jacob Burns Law Li 
brary, Paul Himmelfarb Health Sc iences Library, and Eckles Memorial Library 
on the Mount Vernon « ampus. 


These collections « ontain over 2 million volumes. | niversity appropriations 


supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research materials in the social 
sciences, the humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from manv sources 
have enriched the colle tions, including a large National Endowment for the 
Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The 
libraries hold over 18,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained from the 
GW Information System, Gelman home page, and at library service desks. Indi- 
vidual and class instruction in the use of the library and orientation to library 
facilities are given by librarians upon request as well as through print, media, 
and computer-assisted instruction. The libraries strive to fulfill the curricular 
and research needs and interests of the students. Through computerized 
searches of bibliographic databases, students identify and locate desired re- 
search materials not easily found through more traditional methods. The staff 
assists all members of the Universitv in using the rich resources of the Wash- 
ington area and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
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Students, faculty, and staff at George Washington University (except law and 
medical students) may borrow directly from the main campus libraries of six 
other academic institutions in the Washington Research Library Consortium 
(WRLC). Students may also obtain books and journal articles on interlibrarv 
loan from other libraries in the area and throughout the United States. 

ALADIN is the electronic library resource of WRLC and contains the com- 
bined on-line catalog of the seven member universities with more than 4.3 mil- 
lion records, as well as a rich array of electronic databases, indexes, and full 
texts. ALADIN can be accessed from numerous computers in the libraries as 
well as remotely from on and off campus. 


Information Technology Services 


Information Technology (IT) Services provides technical assistance and train- 
ing to users of technology within the GW community. Students, faculty, and 
staff are eligible to receive electronic mail accounts through IT Services. A 
variety of training options includes free seminars on « ommonly used systems, 
walk-in and over-the-phone assistance, and a virtual help desk. 


Center for Academic Technologies 


The Center for Academic Technologies supports all aspects of instruction, in- 
cluding assisting faculty in the development of new teaching approaches and 
materials and the operation of the University's many te hnology -enhanced 
classrooms and computer laboratories, which are available to all students for 
class projects and individual research. 


GW Television 


The primary television and multimedia resource of the University is GW Tele- 
vision, a state-of-the-art multichannel broadcast and production facility. GW 
Television develops courses and programs in cooperation with academic de- 
partments and outside clients for distribution on and off campus over various 
satellite and cable networks and in multimedia and web-based formats; pro- 
duces videotapes and CD-ROMs for class use and for continuing professional 
education; offers national and international satellite videoconferencing and 
point-to-point interactive compressed video teleconferencing, and can deliver 
programming to many on-campus locations; manages compressed video links 
between remote campus locations; operates George Washington University Cable 


Television (CTV). 


The Writing Center 


In conjunction with the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 
writing instruction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise. 
Students are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best to 
express ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, and 
the director and other members of the faculty) work with students individually 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas as 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, pro- 
viding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of an 
experiment or the solution to a research problem. 


The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wide 
range of speech, language, and hearing disorders. These include deve :lopmen- 
tal impairments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and 
speech and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services 
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are available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent. 
Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired 
individuals. The Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the 
Department of Speech and Hearing. 


Prizes 


The following academic prizes are supported by permanently endowed funds 
established through the Office of the Vice President and Treasurer. The many 
other prizes and awards available to GW students are funded annually, rather 
than by permanent endowment, and are listed in the annual commencement 
program when information is provided in time for publication. 


Elizabeth B. Adams Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of Manage- 
ment Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the field 
of information systems management. The re ipient is selected on the basis of 
scholarship, leadership within the Department, contributions to the University, 
and service to the community. 

Sylvia L. Bunting Prize—A warded annually to a graduate student in the field 
of biology or zoology. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, South- 
ern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to 
the graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achieve- 
ment and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public Manage- 
ment and in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergrad- 
uate and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 
two or three years to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhibition. ` 

Elmer Louis Kayser Prize—Established by Paul and Elizabeth Rutheiser to be 
awarded annually by the Department of History for the best thesis in history 
submitted by a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. r 

David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in 
the fine arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
awarded to a senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
ceramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
awarded to a senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes 
must submit original papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distin- 
guished representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradu- 
ate student majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 credit hours of 
statistics courses by the end of the spring semester. 

Laurence Leite Prize—A warded annually to a second-year M.A. candidate in 
art history. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing—A warded to the upper-division or 
graduate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the ma- 
terials laboratory course, with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

Nicole M. Paul Prize—Awarded annually to a first-year master's degree can- 
didate in the Women's Studies Program. 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far Eastern 
affairs. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
one in aquarelle painting. 
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Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the field 
of sculpture. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
essay covering some phase of medieval history 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in memory of 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Awarded 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathematics. 

Patricia M. Toel Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student in 
photography to recognize outstanding achievement 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that Graduate 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher during the 
current academic year 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
world.” The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University. The 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the re- 
quired degree of excellence is submitted. 

W.T. Woodson Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student demonstrat- 
ing outstanding achievement in educational administration in the Graduate 
School of Education and Human Development 


GW Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who 
has been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who 
has earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the 
University in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for mem- 
bership; in the case of the Office of University Students, however, only the 
“15 credit hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation of the class” re- 
quirement applies. Graduates of Center for Professional Development certifi- 
cate programs are also eligible. 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of 
Alumni Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be 
contacted through the Office of Alumni Relations. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following reg- 
ulations and to comply with the requirements and regulations of the school in 
which they are registered. Students who withdraw or are suspended, « 


ir who, 
for any other reason, are not registered at the | 


niversity for one semester or 
more, may reapply and, if readmitted, continue their program only under the 
regulations and requirements in force at the time of return 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 
mation on an application for admission or anv other 1 
student's registration may be canceled. If such { 


niversity document, the 


alsification is discovered after 
the student has matriculated at the Universitv. the student may be subject to dis 


missal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible 


(except by special 
action of the facultv) for subsequent registration in the l 


niversity. 
Registration 


Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
which is available in advance of each semester 

Registration in courses is open only to those persons formally admitted to the 
University by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those students in good 
standing who are continuing in an approved program of studv. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the s hool in which they are 
registered in this University. With the ex« eption of students enrolled in a joint 
degree program, registration in more than one school of the University requires 
the written permission of the deans conc erned, prior to registration. Registra- 
tion is not complete until all financial obligations have been met. 

Eligibility for Registration—Registration for the following categories of on- 
campus students is held on the days of registration published in the Sc hedule 
of Classes. A student who is suspended or whose record is encumbered for any 
reason is not eligible to register. Registration in a given course may be denied 
nondegree students in the Office of University Students when spac 
for degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon re eipt of a letter of admission, the 
ble for registration on the stated davs of registration. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered during the preceding semester must apply for and be 
granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before being eligible 
for registration. 


e is needed 


new student is eligi- 


Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immediately pre- 
ceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is eligible to 
register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 


Completion of Registration —Registration is not complete until financ ial ob- 
ligations have been fulfilled. Students who do not complete their financial 
obligations in a timely manner mav have their registration cane eled 


and will 
not be permitted to attend class. 


Registration for Consortium Courses—Degree students interested in taking 
courses at any of the other institutions in the Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., should consult the program announce- 
ments of the other institutions. Consortium registration forms and instructions 
may be picked up in the Office of the Registrar. In order to participate in the 
Consortium program, students must obtain the approval of an advisor and 
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should ascertain from the department of the institution where the course is 
taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether there is space in the 
class Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar's Office. Detailed 
information concerning Consortium policy and procedures is printed in the 
Schedule of Classes and is available at the Registrar's Office website. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


During the registration period (before the end of the second week of classes) stu- 
dents may add or drop courses using GWeb. After the second week of classes, 
students who wish to add or drop a course must complete a Registration Trans 
action Form and submit the form to the office of their dean; forms are available 
on line, at deans’ offices, and in the Office of the Registrar. Adding a course after 
the second week requires a signature of the instructor or other authorized mem- 
ber of the department 

A course dropped during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on the 
student's transcript. A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end 
of the eighth week will be assigned a notation of W (Authorized Withdrawal). 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of the 
eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. After the end of the eighth 
week of classes, dropping a course without academic penalty is only possible 
after the student presents a petition to the dean and receives written permission 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. Fail- 
ure to withdraw by these procedures can result in an extended financial obliga- 
tion and the recording of a grade of F (Failure) or a notation of Z (Unauthorized 
Withdrawal). 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a School—A student may not substitute one course for an- 
other within an established program of study or change status from credit to 
audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the school in 
which he or she is registered. Change from one major field to another within the 
same school may be made with the approval of the dean 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another school 
must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provided by the 
office concerned. 


Grades 


Grades are made available to students through the Office of the Registrar after 
the close of each semester. The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; 
B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; other grades that may be assigned are A 
B+, B-, C+, and C—. Symbols that may appear include CR, Credit; AU, Audit; 
I, Incomplete; JPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized 
Withdrawal. 

Except for courses that specifically state that repetition for credit is permit- 
ted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat a course in which 
a grade of C or better was received, unless required to do so by the department 
concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submitted to the student's 
dean by the appropriate department chair. 

The symbol of Z is assigned when students are registered for a course that 
they have not attended or have attended onlv briefly, and in which thev have 
done no graded work. At the end of the academic year, students' records are 
reviewed; if there is more than one Z per semester, a student's record will be 
encumbered until released by the student's advisor or academic dean. The 
symbol of Z is not a grade but an administrative notation. 
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Incompletes—The symbol J (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explana 
tion has been given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the re 
quired work of the course. At the option of the instructor, J may be recorded if 
a student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to omplete the 
work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of 
sons before the date when grades must be reported. I may be used only if the 
student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satis 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in w ill 
be graded F. If ac eptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that in- 
structor may initiate an appropriate grade « hange. 

When work for the course is « ompleted and a grade change turned in to the 
Office of the Registrar, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol- 
lowed by the grade. The indication of I cannot be removed from the t1 
For more information con erning changing 
regulations of the school concerned. 


and approves, such rea- 


anscript. 
a grade of Incomplete, consult the 


The Grade-Point Average—8S« holarship is computed in terms of the grade- 
point average, obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the num- 
ber of credit hours for which the student has registered, both based on his or her 
record in this University. The grade-point average is « omputed as follows: A, 
4.0; A—, 3.7; B+, 3.3; B, 3.0; B—, 2.7; C+, 2.3: C, 2.0: C , 1.7; F, 0, for each credit 
hour for which the student has registered in a degree program. Although credit 
value for a course in which a grade of F is earned appears on the transe ript for 
the purpose of calculating the grade-point average, no academic credit is 
awarded. In the case of a student who is allowed to repeat a course, the first 
grade received remains on the student's record and is included in the grade- 
point average. Courses marked AU, CR, I. IPG, P, NP, W, or Z are not « onsidered 
in determining the average, ex ept that courses marked J will be onsidered 
when a final grade is recorded. With the e 


Xception of Consortium courses, 
grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in computing 
the grade-point average. 


Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are conferred in January, May, and August. To be rex ommended by the 
faculty for graduation a student must have met the admission requirements of 
the school in which registered: completed satisfactorily 
riculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree 
letin; filed an application for graduation by the published deadline date: and be 
free from all indebtedness to the University. Enrollment is required for the se- 
mester or summer at the close of which the degree is to be ¢ onferred, and all 
degree requirements must be completed by the last day of final examinations 
for that semester or summer session. 
Participation in the Commencement Ceremony—Partic ipation in the annual 
commencement ceremony held in May is open to students who have applied 
to graduate in the current spring semester or who graduated the preceding fall 
semester or summer session. With the ex: eption of doctoral candidates, all 
students, graduate or undergraduate, who need no more than 9 credit hours to 
complete their degree requirements, mav participate in May ( ommencement 
ceremonies if there is a reasonable expectation that they will be able to obtain 
the needed credits during the following summer. The maximum of 9 credit 
hours is firm and not subject to petition. 
Doctoral candidates who have not successfully defe 
may not participate in either the May commen: ement o 
commencement program does not include names and 
toral candidates who have not successfully defe 
end of March, although such stude 


the s holarship, cur- 
as stated in this bul- 


nded their dissertation 
r hooding ceremony, The 
dissertation titles of doc- 
nded their dissertation by the 
nts may attend the commencement and hood- 
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ing ceremony if they have completed all requirements by the end of the spring 
semester 

Students who apply after the published deadlines are not guaranteed com 
mencement materials and may not be listed in the commencement program. 
Summer graduates who elect to attend the preceding May ceremony must apply 
for graduation no later than February 1 

Scholarship and Residence—Students must meet the scholarship and resi- 
dence requirements for the degree for which they are registered 

Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
under the school offering work in preparation for the degree. In cases where spe- 
cific curricular information is not provided in this Bulletin, the program of 
study, as indicated by the program faculty, must be completed 

Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fulfill 
ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form by the 
deadline set by the school concerned. Accepted theses and dissertations, with 
accompanying drawings, become the property of the University and are de- 
posited in the University's Gelman Library, where the duplicate copies are 
bound and made available for circulation. See the appropriate school in this 
Bulletin for regulations governing theses and dissertations. 


Continuous Enrollment Status 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
semester of the academic vear until such time as the degree is conferred. A stu- 
dent is considered to be continuously enrolled when registered for courses or 


when engaged in and appropriately registered for activities such as the follow- 


ing, with the prior approval of the school in which the student is enrolled: co- 
operative work semester; study abroad program; attendance at another institu- 
tion with prior approval to have work transferred back to the GW program; 
completion of outstanding work in courses in which a grade of Incomplete oi 
In Progress was received (at the undergraduate level); or non-course instruc- 
tional activities unique to the particular school. This status is generally limited 
to one vear. Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University 
and not request and be granted a leave of absence (see below), he or she must 
apply for readmission and, if granted, be subject to the requirements and regu- 


lations then in force. 


Leave of Absence 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 
gree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
tinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
absence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at 
the close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 
subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 


University facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


Policy Regarding Students Called to Active Military Duty 


Any student who is a member of a military reserve unit or the National Guard 
and is activated or called to active duty early in a semester or summer session 
automatically will be entitled to a full refund of all tuition and fees that he or she 
has paid toward the expenses of that academic term. If the notification of the call 
to active duty comes after the mid-term examinations or after other substantial 
graded work has been completed, the student will have the option of either tak- 
ing a full refund of tuition and fees or taking an Incomplete in his or her courses 


| 
I 
l 
; 
| 
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with the privilege of returning to « omplete all required coursework at some 
future date without payment of any further tuition and fee charges. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the student to present evidence of his or her activation to the 
Office of Student Accounts and to request the appropriate refund 

Should a degree student called up for active dutv find it nece 
rupt active pursuit of the degree he or she may petiti 
absence for a specified period of time, generally 


ssary to inter- 
jn the dean for a leave of 
limited to one calendar vear. 
Deans are encouraged to grant any request to extend the leave of absence for 
longer than the customary period should milit 
more than one year. 

All students on active duty will be automatically e 
for a $50 voluntary library contribution without re 
from them or their initials on the bill. 


ary service require an absence of 


xempted from the request 
quiring any communication 


Complete Withdrawal From the University 


A degree-seeking student who wishes to withdraw from all courses during a given 
semester must complete a Complete Withdrawal Form and submit it to the Office 
of the Registrar. Forms are available on line, at deans' offices, and in the Office of 
the Registrar. The deadline for complete withdrawal from all courses without aca- 
demic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. Complete withdrawal after 
the ninth week requires a petition to the dean. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdr 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financi 
Failure to complete a Complete Withdraw 
financial obligation and the recording of gr 
(Unauthorized Withdrawal) 


aws are subject to the 
al Regulations in this Bulletin. 
al Form can result in an extended 
ades of F (Failure) or notations of Z 


University Policies and Definitions 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity—The George Washington University 
does not unlawfully discriminate against any person on the basis of race, color. 
religion, sex, national origin, age, disability, veteran status, or sexual orienta- 
tion. This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the 
University, including admission to educational programs and employment. The 
University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and reo- 
ulations regarding discrimination in education or employment programs and 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for 
Human Resources, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
(202)994-4433, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Academic Integrity—The University community, in order to fulfill its pur- 
poses, must establish and maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All mem- 
bers of the community are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their 
academic work. Incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint 
themselves with, and make use of, all proper procedures for doing research, 
writing papers, and taking examinations. Members of the community will be 
presumed to be familiar with the proper academic procedures and held re- 
sponsible for applying them. Deliberate failure to act in accordance with such 
procedures will be considered academic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishon- 
esty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense against the community and will 
be prosecuted through the proper University channels. Copies of the { 
Code of Academic Integrity can be obt 
partment chairs, all academic deans, 
Academic Affairs. 


University 
ained from the following officers: all de- 
the Registrar, and the Vice President for 
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Patent and Copyright Policies—Students who produce creative works or make 
scientific discoveries while employed or supported by the University or through 
substantial use of University resources are subject to the University's patent 
and copyright policies (see http://www.gwu.edu/-research under Intellectual 
Property) 


Human Research Requirements Students who are planning to conduct re- 
search involving the use of human subjects (for a thesis, dissertation, journal 
article, poster session, etc.) must obtain Institutional Review Board (IRB) approval 
before collecting any data. In order to receive this approval, contact the Office 
of Human Research, Ross Hall, Suite 712, 202-994-2715, to submit the studv for 
the approval process. 


The Library—All students registered in the University have the privilege of 
using the University's Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are 
welcome to browse. Authorized GW identification is needed to enter the library 
and to borrow books. Any book that circulates is subject to recall by the library 
if needed for reserve or requested by another user after a minimum of 20 days. 
Reserve books must be used in the library, except that they may be withdrawn 
for overnight use two hours before closing time. Transcripts of grades are with- 
held until a student's librarv record is clear, with all borrowed books returned 
and any fines paid. All students using the University's Gelman Library are 
expected to be familiar with its detailed regulations, available at any of the 
library's service desks. 


Use of Correct English—4A report regarding any student whose written or spo- 
ken English in any course is unsatisfactory may be sent by the instructor to the 
dean of the school, who may assign supplementary work, without academic 
credit, varying with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equiva- 
lent to a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may 
be delayed for failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satis- 
faction of the dean. 


Name of Record—4A student's name of record includes the first name, middle 
initial or full middle name, and the family name. Nicknames may not be used. 
The University will change the name of a currently enrolled student on its 
official records but will require satisfactory evidence of a legal basis for the 
change. The diploma is awarded under the official name of record at the time 
of graduation. 


Student Status—For the purpose of defining student status, graduate students 
taking 9 or more credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 5 to 8 
hours are considered to be half time, and all others are considered to be part time. 


Attendance—Students may attend only those classes for which they are offi- 
cially registered. Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped 
from any course for undue absence. A student suspended for any cause may not 
attend classes during the period of suspension. Students are held responsible 
for all of the work of the courses in which they are registered, and all absences 
must be excused by the instructor before provision is made to make up the work 


missed. 


Credit—Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and 
satisfactory completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of ad- 
vanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the school concerned. 


Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be reg- 
istered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no 
academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass exam- 
inations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for 
credit. Tuition is charged at the prevailing rate 
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Post-Admission Transfer Credit—Students who plan to attend another institu- 
tion and apply credit so earned toward graduation from this | niversity must 
first secure the written approval of their dean. In no event will credit in excess 


of what might be earned in a similar period in this University be re ognized. 


Transcripts of Record—Official trans ripts of student records are issued upon 
written request of the student or former student who has paid all charges, in- 
cluding any student loan installments, due the 1 niversity at the time of the 
request. A nominal fee is charged for each official trans ript. 1 
transcripts are mailed to students, by written reque 
transcripts are not issued. 


noffi ial ( opies of 
'St, at a nominal fee. Partial 


Student Conduct—All students, upon enrolling and while attending The 
George Washington [ Iniversity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Stu 
dent Rights and Responsibilities, which outlines student freedoms 
sibilities of conduct, including the Code of Student Conduct, 
and regulations as adopted and promulgated by 


and respon- 
and other policies 
appropriate University authori- 
ties. Copies of these documents may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of 
Students or from the offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of 
these regulations may include permanent expulsion from the 1 Iniversity, which 
may make enrollment in another ¢ ollege or university difficult Regulations or 
requirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or lass of stu- 
dents may not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall 
be published in a manner reasonably cal ulated to inform affected students. 


Right to Dismiss Students—The right is reserved by the 
or exclude any student from the University, 
ever, in the interest of the student or the 
tration deems it advisable. 


University to dismiss 
or from any class or classes, when- 
University, the University Adminis- 


Right to Change Rules and Programs—The University reserves the right to 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Suc h regulations shall go into 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. The right is reserved by 
the University to make « hanges in programs without notice whenever circum- 
stances warrant such changes. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information—The | 
tional Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) applies to institution 
access to and release of student education records, 

The University may release the following dire 
name, local address including e-mail, and tele 


‘amily Educa- 
al policies governing 


ctory information upon request: 


phone number; name and address 
of emergency contact; dates of attendance: school of enrollment; fie 


enrollment status; credit hours earned: degrees earned; 
ipation in University-recognized organizations and activities (including inter- 
collegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of athletic teams, 
as well as likenesses used in University publications, A student who does not 
wish such directory information released must file written notice to this effect 
in the Office of the Registrar. 
Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student in- 
formation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, avail- 
able in the Office of the Dean of Students or the offices of the academic deans. 


ld of study; 
honors received; partic- 


Property Responsibility—The University is not responsible for the loss of 
personal property. A Lost and Found Office is maintained on campus in the 
University Police Office. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Interim Dean J. Folkert 

Executive Associate Dean E.A. Caress 

Associate Deans F.C. Arterton, N.K. Khatcheressian 
K Morel and, M. Moses, M.A.P. Saunders 


[he George Washington University awarded its first Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in 1888, one of the first stitutior the United States to do so. In 1892 
the School of Graduate Studies was instituted. A number of organizational 
entities followed and, in 1965, after sev ades of growth in a number of 
departments, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences was established. All 
undergraduate and graduate education and research programs in the arts and 
sciences were combined in 1992 under one administration with the formation 
of the Columbian College and Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, now sim 


ply called Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

All graduate programs in the arts and sciences, 4 ading to the degrees of Mas 
ter of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Public 
Policv, Master of Science, Master of Science in Forensic S ice, Master of Phi- 
losophy, Doctor of Psychology . and Doctor of Philosophy, are idministered bv 
Columbian College. The faculty of Columbian College sets requirements foi 
admission, provides courses and programs of advanced study and research, and 


its degrees 


establishes academic standards for 


Admission Requirements 


Applicants must hold an undergraduate degree from an accr dited institution of 


higher learning. Applicants shoul 1 have academic backgrou if excellence, 
usually with majors, or equivalent, in the fields in h the nd to study for 
advanced degrees. Normally, a B average (or e t) from an accredited « 

wa i : 


lege is required With evidence of specia promise, such as hig ite Raised 


Examination scores, an applicant whose a ademic record fall 


age may be accepted on a conditional basis. Meeting the minimum requirements 


f a B aver 


does not assure automatic acceptance The departments may, and often do, set 
higher admission standards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for new 


graduate students limits the number that can be accepted. Students who apply 
} } 


in their senior year must have € ompleted their baccalaureate work before regis 


tration in Columbian College and must present evidence of such completion. Ap- 


plicants should be aware that graduate courses taken prior to admission while in 


ssib 


ity to degree programs. 


rograms and M.F.A. degree 


nondegree status are not used in assessing admi 
1 t 
)., OF Ph.D., all applicants are 


With the exception of those applying to certific 
programs and those holding an earned J.D., M 
required to submit scores on the GRE general test. In addition, some programs 

imbian College section of the 


ite p 


I 


require scores on a GRE subject test (see the Co 

Graduate Admissions Application). The applicant must have the Educational 

l'esting Service send the required score reports directly to Columbian College 

of Arts and Sciences. GRE scores are only valid f 

The following additional require: ments pertain to all applicants from coun- 
lish is not an iclai ilanguag 


tries in which Engli 
1. Applicants who do not hold a degree from a regionally accredited U.S. 
to submit scores from the Test of 


institution of higher learning are req ] 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEI The Test of Written English (TWE) is 
also recommended. The required minimum TOEFL score for admission to a 
graduate degree program is 550 (p: ap € ased) or 213 (t omputer based) 

2. Applicants for graduate teaching assistantships must have a minimum 
score of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (« omputer-based jn the TOEFI 

3. Applicants admitted as degree candidates will quired to take the 


English as a Foreign Language (EFL) Placement Test at The George Washington 
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University before registering. Those who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (com- 
puter-based) or more on the TOEFL are exempted. Depending on the applicant's 
performance on the placement test, EFL course work may be required 

Application for Admission—Full information is available in the ( 
Admissions Application or see www .gwu.edu/~gradinfo, 

Readmission—A student who wishes to resume a graduate program that had 
been interrupted must file an application form and provide 
mentation to be considered for readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and 
the application is subject to review by the department con: erned and the dean. 
The student may be required to take additional course work and qualifying 
examinations on the course work « ompleted. Application forms are available 
from the CCAS Graduate Office or see w Www.gwu.edu/-gradinfo 


;raduate 


supporting docu- 


CCAS Regulations 


CCAS provides an on-line Graduate Student H 
updated information on the School's policies, regulations, and other matters of 
concern to enrolled or admitted students. It is the responsibility of the student 
to be aware of the information ontained in both this Bulletin and the Handbook. 


andbook that contains additional 


Grades 


Information on grades and « omputing the grade- 
University Regulations. 

The grade of I (Incomplete) indicates that a s 
given to the instructor for the student's failure to « omplete the required work 
for a course. Conditional students mav not receive a grade of J. The 
must be made up before the lapse of one calendar year. 
ular course work that is not ¢ hanged within one calend 
comes a grade of IF on the student's re ord. The grade of I« annot be removed 
by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 

The grade of IPG is given for all thesis and dissert 
the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the 
thesis or dissertation, the grade IPG is 
of CR may be given for Advanced Re 
dent research courses. 


point average is found under 
atisfactory explanation has been 


Incomplete 
An Incomplete for reg- 
ar year automatically be- 


ation research courses until 
satisfactory completion of the 
automatically changed to CR. T} 


1e grade 
ading and Research courses 


and indepen- 


Scholarship Requirements 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum « umulative grade- 
average of 3.0 (B) in all course work taken following 
program in the College. Individual departments may require 
the Department of English requires a 3.25 grade-point average 
didates and a 3.5 average for doctoral candidates. Only graduate course work 
that is taken at the University or through the Consortium and that forms part of 
the student's departmentally approved program of studies may be in« luded in 
the grade-point average. 


point 
admission to a graduate 


a higher average; 
for master's can- 


In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for : 
uate Office will require a written statement from the department justifying the 
student's continuance in the College and outlining the program to be followed. 
Continuation is contingent upon the dean's approval. When a grade of F is re- 
ceived for a course, the grade is included in the student's grade- 
whether or not the course is repeated. 

A student may repeat a course in which a grade of C 
only when permitted to do so by the dep 
description states that the course may be repeated for credit. A written state- 
ment of permission must be submitted for approval to the CCAS Graduate 
Office by the appropriate departmental advisor, If a course is repeated, the first 


1 course, the CCAS Grad- 


point average 


or above was received 
artment concerned, unless the course 
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grade received remains on the student's record and is included in the student's 
grade-point average 

A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses 
numbered 101—200) for graduate credit only upon the — al of the dean and 
the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with 
the provision that the student complete additional work in ara T to receive grad- 
uate credit. No courses numbered 100 or below may be taken for graduate credit 


Program of Studies 


The program of studies is a formal agreement between a student and a depart 
ment of the requirements to be met in completing a specific degree program as 
well as the dates by which each requirement must be completed. Students 
iu 


should consult their department graduate advisor to outline their program of 


studies early in their program 

Students must make sure that they are fully informed of the requirements of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences as well as the requirements of their 
department or program. It is especially important for those admitted with con- 
ditions to consult with their departmental advisors as early as possible regarding 
completion of the additional re qi uirements specified in the letter of admission. 

Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 credit hours 
each semester; part-time asd must register for 6 credit hours each semes 
ter. These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer than 9 credit 
remaining to complete their 


hours (full time) or 6 credit hours (part time 
programs. No more than 15 credit hours may be taken during any one semester. 
Students who are employed more than 20 hours per week are expected to apply 
for part-time academic programs, and they will not be permitted to register for 
more than 6 credit hours in any semester 


Continuing Research 


All students must be continuously enrolled while working toward a degree, 
except during the summer sessions. (A few programs may require summer 
registration as well.) Students must complete all course work, special depart- 
mental requireme nts, thesis, and dissertation registration requirements and be 
within their program of studies deadline in order to register for Continuing Re- 
search (1 credit) each semester during the remaining qe in their degree 
program. If continuous enrollment is not maintained, the student is dropped 
from the degree program unless a leave of absence is nd by the CCAS Grad- 


uate Office. 


Leave of Absence 


A student who, for personal reasons, is temporarily unable to continue the pro- 
gram of studies may request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not 
to exceed two semesters during the total period of degree candidacy. If the 
request is approved, the student must register for leave of absence eac h semes- 
ter. If a student fails to register, degree « andida y is terminated. 


Graduation Requirements 


All students must file an Application for Graduation by the date indicated in 
the University Calendar for the semester or summer session in which they in- 
tend to graduate. Students must be registered in active status in the College dur- 
ing the semester or summer session in which they plan to graduate. Degrees are 
conferred in January, May, and August. Students who have completed the re- 
quirements for a degree but have not yet been awarded the degree will be issued 
a letter to this effect upon request. A commencement ceremony is held annu- 
ally in May. 
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Degrees 


Listed below are the graduate degree programs of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are directed by 
the departments concerned. Degree programs that bridge two or more depart- 
ments are directed by committees composed of members of the departments 
concerned. For further information write to the dean or the chair of the appro- 
priate department. 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate course work offered in support of the d 


egree programs in the 
following list is shown by department in this Bulletin. 


Degrees Offered 


Humanities 

American Studies M.A. Ph.D. 
Art History M.A. 
Classical Acting M.F.A 

English M.A. Ph.D. 
Fine Arts M.F.A, 


Ceramics, Design, Interior Design, 

Painting, Photography, Printmaking, 

Sculpture, Visual Communication 
Human Sciences 


Ph.D. 
Museum Studies M.A, 
Theatre Design M.F.A. 
Women's Studies M.A. ! 
Social and Behavioral Sciences | 
Anthropology M./ 
Art Therapy 
Counseling* Ph.D. 
Criminal Justice M.A. 
Computer Fraud Investigation 
Security Management | 
Economics M.A. Ph.D. l 
Geography M.A. 
History M.A. Ph.D. | 
Legislative Affairs M.A. | 
Media and Public Affairs M.A. ! 
Organizational Sciences ! 
Human Resource Management M.A. | 
Organizational Management M.A. | 
Political Management M.A. l 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D. 
Professional Psychology Psy.D l 
Psychology Ph.D. ! 
Public Policy M.P.P. Ph.D. 
Environmental and Resource Poli y M.A. 
Philosophy and Social Policy M.A. 
Women's Studies M.A. 
Sociology M.A. 
Speech-Language Pathology M.A. 
Telecommunication M.A. 
Natural, Mathematical, and Biomedical Sciences | 
Applied Mathematics M.A., M.S. 
Biochemistry M.S. PhD 


*In cooperation with the Graduate School of Education and Human Development 


Biological Sciences S 

Biostatistics M.S Ph.D 
Chemistry M.S Ph.D 
Epidemiology M 5 Ph D. 
Forensic Sciences M.F.S., M.S.F.S. 

Genetics M.S Ph.D 
Genomics and Bioinformatic M.S 

Geoscience M.S Ph.D 
Hominid Paleobiology M.S Ph.D 
Immunology Ph.D 
Mathematics M.A. Ph.D 
Molecular and Cellular Oncology Ph.D 
Neuroscience Ph.D. 
Pharmacology Ph.D. 
Physics M.A Ph.D 
Statistics M.S Ph.D. 


Requirements for the Degrees 
The Master’s Programs 


Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are applicable to 
candidates for all master’s degrees offered by Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

1. General Requirements—F or a master's degree program including a thesis, 
the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 credit hours of approved 
graduate work, including 6 credit hours of thesis research, is required. For a 
master's degree program that does not include a thesis, the number of credit 
hours of approved graduate course work is determined by the department and 
normally consists of from 30 to 36 credit hours. The program without the thesis 
is not an individual student option and is not available in every department. 
Departments can and often do set requirements above the minimum required 
by Columbian College. Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as 
part of the requirements leading to a master's degree 

Upon approval, up to one-half of the required graduate work may be taken in 
courses offered by another degree-granting division of this University. With 
approval, up to one-quarter of work toward a master's degree may be taken in 
courses offered bv the other affiliated institutions of the Consortium of Univer- 
sities of the Washington Metropolitan Area. In all cases, at least one-half of the 
hours counting toward the master's degree must be taken after entering the pro- 
gram, in courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements within 
four years. If supported by the department, extensions beyond this may be ob- 
tained in exceptional circumstances by petitioning the dean. 

2. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the credit hours of grad- 
uate course work required for a degree may be approved for transfer to a gradu- 
ate program in Columbian College from enrollment at GW in nondegree status 
or from another degree-granting sc hool of this University or another accredited 
college or university. For a transfer of credit to be approved, all of the follow- 
ing conditions must be met: the course work must be from an accredited insti- 
tution and must have been taken within the two years prior to admission to the 
College, it must be approved by the department as part of the student's program 
of studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of requirements for 
another degree, it must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level course work, and 
the student must have received a grade of B or better in each course for which 
a transfer of credit is requested. This action must be requested in writing and 
approved by the departmental advisor and the dean. A transcript of the course 
work must be on file before the request can be considered 
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Once enrolled in Columbian College of Arts and S iences, 
permitted to transfer course work taken outside the [| 
extraordinary circumstances. 

3. Special Program Requirements—Certain programs require their degree 
candidates to demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate foreign lan- 
guage or languages, a ¢ ompetence in quantitative methods. or some other such 
special subject requirements. Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfil] 
these requirements may not be counted in the number of graduate « redit hours 
required for these programs. For further information on these 
tions, consult the Graduate Student Handbook and the 
grams concerned, 


students are not 
niversity, ex« ept under 


and other regula- 
departments and pro- 


4. The Thesis—The main purposes of a master' 
the student's ability to make independent us 
to furnish objective evidence of constructive 
dent registers for 6 credit hours of thesis research. Registration for thesis re- 
search entitles the student to the advice and direction of the member of the fac- 
ulty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject must be 
by the faculty member who will be dire ting the thesis. The thesis—in its final 
form, with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by the thesis director 
and by at least one departmental reader—must be presented to the dean no later 
than the date announced in the Graduate Student Handbook. All theses must 
meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth on line 
-ccas/thesis.html. 

5. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most programs require degree can- 
didates to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. 
Examinations are held on dates fixed b the departments. The nature and form 
of the examination are the responsibility of the department or program. A stu- 
dent who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, with the 
approval of the department, repeat the examination at the next se heduled ex- 
amination date. If the student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take 
the examination is permitted, and the student's degree candidacy is terminated. 


s thesis are to demonstrate 
se of information and training and 
powers in a chosen field. The stu 


approved 


at www.gwu.edu/ 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 


The Doctor of Philosophy program is divided into two 
candidacy. During precandidacy, a student « omplete 
and the General Examination. Upon satisf 
amination and any other requirements associated with precandidacy, the stu- 
dent is considered by the department or program and the dean for admission to 
candidacy. During candidacy, the dissertation is prepared and defended in the 
Final Examination. 

The minimum requirements are as follows: 

1. General Requirements—The rograms leading to the degree r 
Philosophy Neate the satisfactory ; ompletion of a minimum of 72 des salas 
of approved graduate course work, inc luding at least 12 and at most 24 hours of 
dissertation research. A minimum of 48 of these hours must be take 
candidacy stage, in preparation for the General Examination. 
one-sixth of these hours may be taken in courses offered by the 
members of the Consortium of Washington Area Universi: 
ber of credit hours required for any part of the total pro 
department and may exceed the minimum requi 

Ph.D. students have an overall eight-year time 
gree requirements. If supported by the department, extensions beyond this time 
period may be granted in exceptional circumstances by petitioning the dean 

2. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who hold a master's degre 
to the proposed doctoral field of study may reque D 


parts: precandidacy and 
s the general requirements 
actory completion of the General Ex- 


n in the pre- 
A maximum of 
other affiliated 
rsities. The exact num- 
gram is assigned by each 
red by the Columbian College. 
limit for completion of all de- 


e relevant 
st transfer of up to 24 hours of 
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credit toward a doctoral degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate graduate work 
taken at the master's degree level at an accredited college or universitv. For 
those who do not hold the master's degree, a maximum of 24 hours of credit 
may be transferred, provided the conditions listed under The Master's Programs 
(Item 2) above are met 

3. Special Program Requirements—Certain programs require their degree 
candidates to demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate foreign lan- 
guage or languages, a competence in quantitative methods, or some other such 
special subject requirements. Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfill 
special program requirements may not be counted in the number of graduate 
credit hours required for the student's, doctoral program, except that up to 6 
hours of course work at the 100 level may be so counted, with the approval of 
the department. For further information on these and other regulations, consult 
the Graduate Student Handbook and the departments and programs concerned. 

4. The General Examination—The General Examination is composed of a 
written examination in each of the areas of study comprising the student's total 
program 

A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination may, with the 
approval of the department, repeat the examination at the next scheduled ex- 
amination date. If the student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take 


the examination is permitted, and the student's degree candidacy is terminated. 


Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required for admis- 
sion to candidacy but does not guarantee it. A department will recommend ad- 
vancement to candidacv onlv if satisfied with the student's performance in 


every aspect of the program, only after a dissertation advisor has been selected 
and a dissertation area determined, and only if the department is confident of 
the student's ability to complete the dissertation within the allotted time. 

5. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental recommenda- 
tion and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy may be 
awarded to students who have successfully completed all requirements for the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree up to and in« luding the General Examination. Not 
all departments recommend students for this degree 

6. The Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is required of 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research and 
interpret its results. The student normally enrolls for 12 to 24 hours of disser- 
tation research after admission to candidacy. Dissertation Research must be 
taken in units of no less than 3 credits per semester. If an extension beyond the 
eight-year limit is approved by the department and the dean, the student may 
be required to register for 6 credit hours of Re ading and Research for the grade 
of Audit and to retake the General Examination. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the director and the members of 
the Dissertation Research Committee, the candidate takes the Final Examina- 
tion, an oral examination that is open to the public. A committee of examiners 
(composed of Columbian College faculty and outside scholars) conducts the ex- 
amination. A sufficient number of copies (usually seven) of the dissertation 
must be provided by the candidate for the members of the Examination Com- 
mittee. If the candidate passes, he or she is rec ommended to Columbian College 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The candidate must submit to the CCAS 
Graduate Office the original and one copy of the dissertation with its abstract 
and all required forms. 

Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation is available on line at www.gwu.edu/-ccas/thesis.html. The suc- 
cessful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay 
a fee that is applied toward the expense of binding the two copies of the disser- 
tation and microfilm service. 
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Joint Doctor of Medicine/Doctor of Philosophy Program 


A joint program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be ful 
filled for both degrees are identical to those currently and separately established 
in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and ( olumbian College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 credit 
hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify for the 
General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy 
is normally taken during the semesters that alternate with the medical program 
and in the years following the award of the M.D. degree. The student's research 
for the dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 credit hours of 
graduate course work leading to the General or Cumulative Examination. The 
estimated time for the completion of this dual program is six vears 

In order to enter the joint program, à prospective student must first apply for 
and gain admission both to Columbian College and to the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences separately through established proce« 
sion to both schools, the student may then apply for affili 
program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy d« 
jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committee. 


l'his course work 


lures. Upon admis- 
ation with the joint 
'gree is performed under the 


The Doctor of Psychology Program 


1. General Requirements—The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Psychology requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 87 credit 
hours of approved graduate work. A maximum of 12 credit hours may be taken 
in courses offered by the other affiliated members of the ( ;'onsortium of Univer- 
sities. Doctor of Psychology degree candidates normally have an overall five- 
year time limit for completion of all requirements for the degree. 
by the program, extensions beyond this time 
cumstances by petitioning the dean. 

2. Transfer of Credit—Provisions are the same as those of the Doctor of 
Philosophy Program, above, ex ept that up to 29 credits m 
the program. 

3. The General Examination—Each student is required to complete the 
General Examination no later than the beginning of the final semester of the 
program. A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination may, 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the progr: Des . 
examination at the next scheduled AI ia date. If pA Mir x 
ond time, no further opportunity to take the examination is permitted, and the 
student's degree candidacy is terminated. 

Further information on the requirements of the 
appears under Professional Psychology in the 


If supported 
may be obtained in ex eptional cir- 


ay be transferred into 


Doctor of Psy hology degree 
Courses of Instruc tion. 


Fellowships and Financial Aid 


Many departments offer graduate teac hing assistantships and Univ ersity fellow- 
ships, and research assistantships are available in some departments Students 
should check with their department con« erning the avail 
ships and fellowships. Graduate teac hing assistants and U 
appointed by the dean of the School, based on department recommendations 
Other kinds of sponsored and University awards are also available. Awards are 
based on academic excellence, and only full-time graduate degree andidates in 
Columbian College are eligible to be considered. Doctoral candid 
preference in the awarding of full graduate teaching 
packages. Most appointments a1 


ability of assistant- 
niversity Fellows are 


ates receive 
assistantship, fellowship 


‘e made on a year-to-year basis and are not 
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automatically renewable. Doct« ndidates may be funded for a maximum of 
six years, M.A. and M.S. candidates for a maximum of two vears, and M.F.A 
candidates for a maximum of three vears. No student will receive more than six 
years of University ipp t allogethe 

Students i] plying Io in n who à vish t al ply ior a fellowship 
should submit a completed apy n f idmission by February 1. Students 
currently enrolled in the College should also s t the fellowship application 
to their department or program by Fel should check with their de 
partments concerning additional application requirements. Filing the fellow- 
ship application entitles the student to consideration for all awards available in 


the student's departmen 


International students applying for teaching assistantships should refer to 
Financial Aid, International Students, for regulations governing the appoint 
ment of international graduate teaching assistants 

Students who wish to ipply for loans should indicate their intent to do so on 
the Graduate Admissions oncerning loans is con- 
tained in a booklet available from the University's Office of Student Financial 


ies is available from the Univer- 


Assistance; an overview of fundit 
sity's Office of Fellowships and Graduate Student Supp 


it http://www 


gwu.edu/-gradinf 


Cooperative Programs 


Ihe George Washington University has 


Ihe American Studies Program at 
à cooperative arrangement with the American Studies Program of the Smith 
sonian Institution. Members of the staffs of the Smithsonian's Americ an Stud 
ies Program, National Museum of American History, National Portrait Gallery, 
and National Museum of American Art offer seminars and tutorial instruction 
in fields that provide stude nts with an unusual )pportun ty to develop new di 


mensions in the discipline of American civilization. This program of study is 


open to students working tow the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 


j, and museum 


them for research, teachin 


Philosophy and is intended 
related careers 

In the Department of Fine Arts and Art History, students in the Master of Arts 

useum training may take in 

ternships in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the Hirshhorn Mu 

seum and Sc ulpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Museum 

of Americ an Art. the Phillips ¢ ollection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile 


in the field of art history with a concentration in 


Museum. 
The Museum Studies Program has forged strong relationships with more than 
fortv local museums. historical houses, and government agencies. Each student 
hours of internships—the equivalent of 520 


is required to undertake 6 credit 
hours of museum work. Most students elect to divide this requirement into two 
internships to maximize their exposure to different institutions and projects. 
The George Washington University, in cooperation 1 1 two other universi- 
ties and the I olger Shakespeare Library, hi Iped establish the Folger Institute foi 


Renaissance and 18th-Century Studies as a cooperative venture in graduate 


e now member institutions. 


studies in the humanities. Fifteen universities ar 

Seminars (limited to 12 students each) are offered each semester under the di- 
rection of American and foreign scholars. The Folger Librarv forms the core of 
nars are granted access to the 


the Institute. All participants enrolled in the ser 
ice materials of the Library. 


collections of rare books. manuscr pts, and rei 


1 to one or more of the 


will be accorded graduate students 


All registered students are eligible to apply for admissi 
seminars, although priority in enrollmen 
working on dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring insti- 
tutions. Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available 
at the Folger Shakespeare Library 
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Graduate Certificate Programs 
e 


A number of CCAS departments and programs offer graduate certificates. Check 
with the department or program concerned (indicated here in italics when dif- 
ferent from the name of the certificate). 


Art Therapy 

Museum Studies 

Political Management 

Women's Studies 

Leadership Coaching—Organizational Sciences 
Organizational Management—Organizational Sciences 
Computer Fraud Investigation—Forensic Sciences 
Security Management—Forensic Sciences 

Survey Design and Data Analysis— Statistics 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean S. Phillips 
Senior Associate Dean D.]. Lenn 
Associate Deans ].W. Cook, D.R. Sheldon 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business and 


Public Management has been re sponsible for over half a century for the pro- 
fessional development of indiv iduals assuming le 'adership roles in society. The 
School comp rise s eight departments—Accountancy, Finance, International 
Business, Management Science VEG Public Administration, Strategic 


Management and Public Policy, and Tourism and Hospitality Management. The 
use of a multidis: iplinary approa¢ h in educational programming helps prepare 
both the generalist and specialist for professional careers in today’s complex 
organizational society. 

Mission Statement—We believe that the creation and dissemination of knowl- 
edge is essential for effective management. Our mission is to serve current and 
future leaders, managers, and professionals in the global community by offer- 
ing superior learning opportunities in business and public management; 
engaging in research and other scholarly activities to advance management 
theory and practice; and providing management and professional expertise to 
business, government, and not-for-profit organizations. 

We are guided by our commitment to excellence in teaching and life-long 
learning; excellence in research and creation of new knowledge; meeting the 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; promotion of an 
entrepreneurial spirit; intellectual and professional development of faculty and 
staff; diversity in students, faculty, and staff; emphasis on the interaction of 
public -sector and private- Sector organizé ations; and active engagement in the 
public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of busine 'SS. 

As active and responsible citizens of our local community, the nation's capi- 
tal, we acknowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our commit- 


ment to help shape its future. 


Academic Status 

The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Gradu- 
ate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a 
member of AACSB International-The Association to Advance Collegiate Schools 
of Business, and the undergraduate and master's programs in business admin- 
istration and accounting are accredited by the Association. The School is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration, 
and its Master of Public Administration degree program is accredited by the 
NASPAA Commission on Peer Review and Accreditation. 


Independent Study Plan 


A graduate student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub- 
ject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 
direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate de- 
partment. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours normally 
allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. A petition outlining the stu- 
dent's specific study plan must be submitte :d to the stude int's degree program di- 
rector prior to beginning any independent study. The student may petition to 
complete a maximum of two independent studies in two separate semesters. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 
Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
than 12 hours of credit from the Master of Accountancy, Master of Science in 
Finance, or Master of Business Administration degree programs. 
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The Master's Degrees 


Entrance Requirements 


To be considered for admission, applicants must present a bachelor's degree 
from a regionally accredited college or universitv. Admission to master's 
programs is highly competitive. Previous academic history performance on 
the applicable entrance examination, letters of referent e, motivation and apti 
tude to do graduate-level work, and professional experience are all taken into 
consideration. 

Applicants for admission to programs leading to the Master of Business Ad 
ministration must submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test: 
applicants for admission to the Master of Accountant y, Master of Science in 
Finance, and Master of Tourism Administration degree programs must submit 
scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the Graduate Record 
Examination; applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of 
Master of Public Administration must submit scores on the ( 
Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrangements for 
the required test with the Educational Te sting Service, Princeton, N.]. 08541. 
Correspondence concerning the Graduate Management Admission Test should 
be addressed to Box 966; concerning the Graduate Re ord Examination, to Box 
955. Test scores that are more than five years old are 
sions review. 

Additional Requirements for International Students—Students from ountries 
where English is not an official language and non-native English speakers are re- 
quired to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum | 
TOEFL score of 550 (paper-based) or 213 (c omputer-based) is required for con- 
sideration for admission for all degree programs with the following ex« eptions. 

The Full-time Master of Business Administration. the Professional Master of 
Business Administration, the Master of Science in Information Systems Tech 
nology, and the Master of Science in Project Management require a minimum 
TOEFL of 600 (paper-based) or 250 (c omputer-based) and the Test of Written 
English (TWE). In some instances, an interview wil] be required of applicants. 
All international students coming from countries where English is not an official | 
language and non-native English speakers must take a placement test adminis- 
tered by the Department of English as a Foreign I 


anguage. Only those students 
who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (« omputer-based) or higher on the TOEFL 


;raduate Record 


not accepted for admis 


: ; 
will be exempted from this requirement. ! 
. ` . : | 
Depending on the test results, the studv of English as a Foreign Language may | 
be required. The student may be restricted in the number and type of courses ! 
that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign Language (EFL) | 
courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses as well as a pos- ! 


sible extended period of time required to complete their degree program. 

Transfer Within the School—Currently enrolled students wishing to transfer 
from one graduate degree program to another within the School must « omplete ! 
a new application for admission through the appropriate degree program office. 
Applicants for transfer are subject to requirements in effect at the time of trans- 
fer. In addition, students must submit all required credentials no later than the 
established completion dates for the term for which the transfer 
Students must be in good academic standing (3.0 grade-point 
fer consideration. 


is requested. 
average) for trans 


Readmission 


A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent without 
authorization from the University for one semester or more must make formal 
application for readmission to the direc tor of the student's degre 


e program and 
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resubmit all supporting credentials including transe ripts from previous schools 
attended, including George Washington University, and entrance examination 
scores. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and regulations in force 
at the time of return. If the student has attended one or more regionally accred- 
ited colleges or universities during absence from the University, complete offi- 


f 


cial transcripts must accon pany the application for readmission 


The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was 
registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the University 


and has not since registered at another college or university 


General Requirements 


All students must « omplete the prescribed minimum number of credit hours of 
graduate course work. A maximum of 6 credit hours of graduate course work 
may be approved for transfer to the School of Business and Public Management 
Irom enrollment at GW in nondegree status or from another degree-granting 
school of this University, or another regionally accredited college or university 
under the following conditions: The course work must be approved as part of 
the student's program of studies; it must not have been applied to the « omple- 
tion of requirements for another degree, it must be at the graduate level, it must 
have been taken within the two years prior to acceptance into the program, and 
the student must have received a grade of B or better. A transcript and descrip- 
tion of the course work must be on file before the petition can be considered. 
Should advanced standing be granted, the credit will count but not the grade. 
Only grades earned in courses in the Department of Public Administration 
while in nondegree status will be used in calculating the cumulative grade- 
point average 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
required course work and completion of an acceptable thesis (if one is elected) 
in the chosen degree or field of concentration. 

Courses numbered 101—200 may be counted toward the master's degree only 
when registration for graduate credit has been approved by petition at the time 
of registration by the director of the student's degree program. Written approval 
from the course instructor is also required No work counted toward a bache- 
lor's degree may be counted toward a master's degree; however, a student who 
has ¢ ompleted the equivalent of a Master of Accountancy or Master of Business 
Administration core prerequisite course with a grade of B or better as part of the 
bachelor’s degree program may request a waiver of that course at the master’s 
level. A grade of B or better is required to waive remaining core prerequisite 
courses on the basis of equivalent graduate-level courses completed at GW or 
another AACSB accredited college or university prior to admission to the pro- 
gram. All courses presented for waiver consideration must have been taken 
within five vears prior to the first semester of enrollment into the program. Stu- 
dents should contact their degree program director for specific waiver criteria 
and deadlines for requesting waivers. 

A full-time student mav register for a minimum of 9 to a maximum of 15 
credit hours each semester and 6 credit hours each summer session. Excluding 
those enrolled in the Professional Master of Business Administration, a gradu- 
ate student who is employed more than 20 hours a week may not take more than 
9 credit hours each semester and 3 credit hours each summer session. All work 
for a master's degree must be completed in five years. 

Students who expect to continue studies for a doctoral degree after receiving 
the master's degree should ask for assistance in planning their programs of study 

No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
except for hospital residency, supervised field experience, independent study, 
and the thesis, which may be « ompleted in absentia with the permission of the 
department, designated faculty advisor, or committee concerned. 
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Scholarship Requirements 


The University's general scholarship requirements, inc luding information on 
grades and computing the grade-point average, appear under University Regu- 
lations in this Bulletin. 

A minimum grade-point average of 3.0 (B) must be maintained and is required 
for award of a graduate degree. All graduate courses and undergraduate courses 
taken for graduate credit after matriculation as a degree candidate (exc ept those 
audited or taken for the grade of CR) will be used in the cal ulation of the grade- 
point average. 

Probation—A student whose grade-point av erage falls below 3.0 at any point 
after completing 9 credit hours will be placed on probation. This probation ex 
tends through the period in which the student next attempts up to 12 credit 
hours of work, including prescribed courses. A student's program may be re- 
stricted by the program director if deemed necessarv. During this period, the 
student's performance will be monitored to determine suitability for continued 
study. A student who fails to raise the cumulative grade-point average to 3.0 or 
better during the period of probation will be suspended. Incomplete grades are 
not allowed during the probation period and are grounds for automatic sus- 
pension. A student who is subject to probation for a second time at 
during the program is automatically suspended. 

Grade of F—A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of Fis required 
to present cause, for consideration by the director of the student's degree pro- 
gram, as to why continued study should be permitted. Once a grade of F is 
earned in a core, required, or elective course, it remains a part of the student's 
permanent record and is calculated into the grade-point average. 

A master's degree candidate given the grade of F in a ¢ ore or other required 
course, and permitted to continue in graduate studies, must repeat the course 
and achieve at least the grade of B. (Such a repeat does not expunge the grade 
of F, which remains part of the student's record.) Should this level of per 
formance not be obtained, the student will be denied further registr 
degree candidate. 


any point 


ation as a 


Suspension 


A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (s« 
will be suspended. A student who is suspended or 
conditions may apply for readmission after the ] 
standing Incomplete grade at the time of suspe 
turn to an administrative F. To be readmitted the student must submit evidence 
that indicates academic success if readmitted. A student so readmitted will con- 
tinue on academic probation and must achieve a minimum grade-point average 
of 3.5 in the next 12 credit hours of graduate study. Should the student fail to 
achieve this minimum grade-point average, a second suspension will result and 
subsequent readmission will be denied. 


e above) 
withdraws under these 
apse of one semester. An out- 
nsion must be completed or will 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of J (Inc omple 
scribed under University Regulations. 

The grade of I must be changed by a date 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall or 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in 
which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not « hanged within this 


period automatically becomes an IF. In cases of well-documented extenuating 


circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the director of 
the student's degree program for additional time in which to complete the work 
of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. The 


te) may be assigned are de- 


agreed on by the instructor and the 
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grade of J cannot be changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its 
equivalent elsewhere, and remains on the student's permanent record even after 
the course has been successfully completed 


Thesis 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the thesis 
as an elective in their master's program. The thesis subject should be selected 
as early as possible to permit effective integration with the course work. 

The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's field 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in charge 
and must be presented to the dean by the student no later than the date an- 
nounced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
form and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the semesters 
in which registered for thesis seminar (299) and/or thesis research (300), to the 
advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to 
be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. The student 
must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the preparation of 
the thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date registered for the- 
sis research, the student must register for the entire required hours of thesis 


again and pay additional tuition 


Master of Accountancy 


The Master of Accountancy is a flexible degree program that allows students to 
tailor their program of study to a specific career objective. Students choose from 
à wide range of courses and may focus their course work in controllership, 
financial statement analysis, or taxation. 

The program consists of 30 to 37 credit hours, depending upon prior academic 
preparation and the number of courses that may be waived on the basis of ap- 
proved prior course work or successfully passing a waiver examination. The first 
level is the Common Body of Knowledge and includes Accy 201/MBAd 210, 
Accy 202/MBAd 211, Econ 220, and MBAd 220 and 250. Econ 220 and MBAd 
220 may be waived without substitution. The remaining Common Body of 
Knowledge courses may be waived with approved substitutions in the same field. 

The remainder of the program consists of a choice of nine approved graduate- 
level SBPM courses (27 credits), with a minimum of five courses in accounting, 
taxation, or business law. 

Students who intend to take the C.P.A. examination should be aware that the 
course work required for admission to the examination varies from state to state. 
Students are advised to consult the Board of Accountancy for the state in which 
they plan to take the examination and choose electives that meet that state's 
requirements. 


Master of Business Administration 


The Master of Business Administration is designed to prepare students for 
careers in management and leadership positions in both the private and public 
sector. Students acquire a comprehensive foundation in the fundamentals of 
business, the global environment in which they will function, and the analyti- 
cal tools for sound decision making. Students may apply to the Full-time M.B.A. 
program, the Professional M.B.A. program (part-time), or the Executive M.B.A. 
program, depending on academic and professional background. Separate ap- 
plication procedures and criteria exist for all programs. International students 
who must maintain full-time status for student visa requirements may apply 
only to the Full-time M.B.A program and should see minimum TOEFL re- 
quirements described under SBPM entrance requirements. Requirements for 


both the Full-time and Professional M.B.A. programs are described immediately 
below. The Executive M.B.A. program, which is designed to meet the needs of 
middle- and senior-level executives and senior professionals, is described in de 
tail under Courses of Instruction, Virginia ( ampus 


Full-time Master of Business Administration 


The Full-time M.B.A. program is designed for individuals with a minimum of 
three vears' work experience or those planning to take a career break to dedicate 
to a comprehensive one-and-one-half to two-year period of studv. The program 
comprises 54 credits and additional required noncredit workshops in basic skills 
for managers. Students in the full-time M.B.A develop expertise in a specific 
field of concentration or through an individualized field designed in consulta 
tion with a faculty member and approved by the director of the M B.A. program. 
The student's concentration is « omplemented by a set of ele tive courses pro 
viding broad exposure to subjects and issues at the general management level oi 
from other related program areas. 

Waivers of up to 4 credits may be granted toward the « ompletion of core re 
quirements, reducing the program to the minimum residencv of 90 credits. 
Waivers are specific by semester of study and are granted in « onsultation with 
the student's program coordinator. 

The program consists of seven components. 

1. Basic Skills for Managers—All Full-time M.B.A. students must satisfy the 
program’s basic skills requirements in finite mathematics 
agers through required workshop attendance and/or I 
prior to the first semester of study. 

2. Core Courses (18 credits)—Econ 220; MBAd 205, 210. 220, 230, 231, 240, 
250, 260. All core courses are 2 credits and are ¢ ompleted as a cohort durine the 
first year of study. Any two of these courses may be satisfied bv ex idence of suc- 
cessful completion of comparable work at other accredited institutions. or bv 
proficiency examination. Core courses may not be taken to satisfy either field of 
concentration or elective requirements. Only one core 
each semester of the program's first year. 

3. Integrative Courses (4 credits)—MBAd 211, 221. These « ourses are deliv 
ered as part of the first-year cohort « xperience, with the core. 


and calculus for man- 
roficiency examination 


course may be waived in 


Each course is 2 
credits. Integrative courses may not be taken to satisfy either field of concentra- 
tion or elective requirements. 

4. GLOBE Program (2 credits)—MBAd 201. The GLOBE (Global Leadership 
of Business Enterprise) requirement is a series of wor kshops in communications 
for managers and team building, seminars, and « ompany visits integrated into 
the core curriculum and offered as part of the first-year cohort experienc e. Top- 
ics include business ethics, cross-cultural management, career development 
total quality management, and site visits to companies and agencies in the 
Washington metropolitan area. MBAd 201 may not be waived. - 

5. Capstone Course (3 credits)]—MBAd 270, Strategy Formulation and Im- 
plementation, is the culminating course that ties together the core curriculum 
it includes the MBA intramural case competition and may not be waived. 
MBAd 270 must be taken in the first semester immediately following the com- 
pletion of core and integrative course requirements. y 

6. Concentration Courses (12 credits)—These « Ourses give students depth 
of understanding in a selected field. Courses are selected in consultation w ith 
faculty advisors and program coordinators and mav be tailored to individual 
interests. The following 16 fields of conc entration are available: accountanc V; 
environmental policy and management; finance and investments; he sth ser- 
vices administration; human resources management; on. 
management; international business: logistics, 
agement; management decision making; 


information svstems 
operations, and materials man- 


management of science, technology, 


ind innovation 


inizational behavior and development; real 


state and urban « 


nall business/entrepreneurship; strategic 


management and pul 


Elective ( 


ism and hospitality management 


Students may select any graduate-level 


courses to satisfy this requirement after consultation and approval of faculty ad 
visors and progran lin: 
in the student's selected fiel 
with a global focus related to the 


] ives can include no more than one course 
of concentration and must inc lude one course 
eld. Students are required to select an M.B.A. 


consulting practicum course 


internship/project experience 


Course as one of their electives 


Professional Master of Business Administration 


Che Professional M.B.A 


ucational experience 


lesigned to prov ide the highest quality ed- 
lents who are currently holding full-time 


uium 1ncor 


professional positions 


ites consistent emphasis on ap- 


plication of concepts 


here is a focus « 


tools to current management problems. 
and communication skills in team projects with 


an emphasis on rea 


rhe program 


world mix of private and public sector issues 
its. Waivers without substitution may be 
ing the program to the min- 


granted for up to four ci 


imum residency 


wed for an additional five 
ion of second-level electives. All core courses are 


. Waivers may be all 


core courses with s 


eligible for waiver 


The program consists of three components: 


Econ 220; MBAd 205, 210, 220, 230, 231, 240, 


1. Core Courses (1 
250, 260. All core courses art 


elective « ourses 


ore courses may not be taken to satisfy 


MBAd 211, 221, 271. All integrative courses 


6 credits} 


2. Integrative Cou 
are 2 credits. Integrative courses n 

3. Elective Cour 24 
courses to satisfy this requirement 
visors and program coordinators. While there are no fields of conc entration for 
the Professional M.B.A.. elective courses may be selected from fields of con- 
centration in SBPM 

The program has two delivery options: 


ay not be taken to satisfy elective courses. 
graduate-level 
consultation and approval of faculty ad- 


offered off-campus at GW's Professional Edu- 


Accelerated cohort schedule 
cation Center in downtown Washington and at the Alexandria Graduate Educa- 
tion Center in Virginia. The accelerated cohort is designed for fully employed, 
mid-level managers with at least three years of professional experience who 
Seek an intense graduate education while continuing to work full time. In addi- 
ton to the general entrance requirements, a personal interview is required of 
candidates for the accelerated cohort. Waivers of core and integrative courses 
are limited to one per semester in the accelerated cohort. t 

The accelerated format includes one weekend residency prior to the first se- 
mester, followed by an intense schedule of core and integrative courses sched- 
uled one evening per week and Saturday mornings, to be completed in three 
consecutive semesters as a cohort class; then students select their electives to 
complete the degree requirements in the next three semesters. 

Flexible s hedule d 
tion is designed for fully employed, mid-level managers with at least three years 
of experience who seek a flexible, self-paced graduate education while contin- 
uing to work full time. In addition to general entrance requirements, a personal 
interview is recommended. Acc epted students may begin the program in the 
fall or spring semester and register for one or more courses each semester, as 
appropriate, to « omplete their degree requirements. Students have up to five 


offered at GW's main campus. The flexible delivery op- 


years to complete their program on a self-paced schedule. 
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Master of Public Administration 


The Master of Public Administration degree program prepares students for pro- 
fessional careers not only in the public service (federal, state, and local) but also 
in organizations that require a knowledge of publi policy and administration, 
such as public interest groups and research institutes. The 40-credit-hour pro 
gram, outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic core for all students 
and fields of concentration tailored to the interests and « areer objectives of each 
individual student. The curriculum is accredited and provides graduate in- 
struction in all areas recommended by the Guidelines and Standards for Pro- 
fessional Master's Degree Programs issued by the National Association of Schools 
of Public Affairs and Administration. 

All students are required to complete a 25-credit core (PAd 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 208, 209), which includes courses in public administration and man- 
agement, public expenditure analysis, public policy analysis, applied statistics, 
and research methods; at the end of the program, à capstone seminar serves to 
integrate the diverse perspectives in public administration 

Each student selects, in addition, a 9-credit field of « oncentration. The five 
fields of concentration offered within the Department of Public Administration 
are budget and public finance; federal policy, politics, and management: man- 
aging in public organizations; managing state and local governments; policy 
analysis and evaluation. Three courses (9 credits) are required for each field. In 
addition to the fields listed here, students mav elec t such other standard three- 
course fields as strategic management and public policy, organizational behav- 
ior and development, information systems management, international business, 
health services administration, and management decision making. Moreover. 
with approval, a special field may be constructed, tailored to the student's aca- 
demic interests and career objectives. To take a special field, the student writes 
a brief justification, specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by peti- 
tion through the faculty advisor. 

The remainder of the program consists of two elc 
sen by the student with the advisor's approval. The electives mav be taken in any 
related program or discipline. Because public service requires à wide varietv of 
expertise, students with all undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered 
for admission. There are no specific course prerequisites, 


'Ctive courses (6 credits) cho- 


Master of Public Policy 


The Master of Public Policy degree program is offered b 
of Arts and Sciences and the School of Business and Pul 
Public Policy under Courses of Instruction. 


y Columbian College 
lic Management. See 


Master of Science in Finance 
The Master of Science in Finance degree is designed to prepare students with 
specific career interests in the areas of financial management and research. The 
program of study leading to the Master of Science in Finance emphasizes the 
theoretical foundations of finance and quantitative methods in finan: ial man- 
agement. Students will be engaged in applied research and mode 
variety of data sets and computer software packages. Th 
in-depth study of the international and fe 
sions of finance. 

The Master of Science in Finance program consists of 48 credit hours of 
course work: Fina 271, 272, 273, 274. 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280 281, 282. In 
addition, 6 credit hours each in calculus ifla lia 


add i and economics and 3 credit hours each 
in financial accounting, managerial finance, and statistics are 


ling using a 
e curriculum provides 
deral government regulatory dimen- 


prerequisite. 
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l'he Master of Science in Finance is designed to be « ompleted in either 12 
months of full-time study including a summer session or 24 months of part-time 
study including two summer sessions. Students with very strong backgrounds 
in a particular subject area can petition to waive a required course to be replaced 
by an elective as approved by the program director 


Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 


l'he Master of Science in Information Systems Te hnology is designed to pro- 
vide students depth of understanding in a selected major field. The program of- 
fers four fields of concentration: information systems development, information 
systems project management, management information systems, and business 
technologies. Students have the option of combining two of these major fields 
within the program. In addition to the fields listed here, the Executive Master of 
Science in Information Systems Technology is offered on the Virginia Campus 
(see the Virginia Campus section under Courses of Instruction for more details). 

Applicants with deficiencies in preparation may be required to take pre- 
scribed background courses, remedial workshops, or other forms of preparation 
before beginning course work in the program. Although scores are not required, 
applicants who have not previously demonstrated strong academic performance 
in a related field should submit GRE or GMAT examination scores as additional 
evidence of their capability to perform competitively at the graduate level. 

l'he program consists of 30 to 33 credit hours of graduate course work. 


Information systems dex elopment—Mgt 280, 282, 284, 287, four technical elec- 
tives chosen from other M.S.I.S.T. courses, and two 3-credit general electives. 


Information systems project management—Mgt 210, 215, 224, 230, 231, 280, 
282, 284, 287, two technical electives chosen from other M.S.I.S.T. courses. 


Management information systems—Mgt 201, 226, 231, 27 
ká 


, 280, 282, 284, 
287; and two 3-credit electives chosen from Mgt 220, 224, 24 2 


272, 273, or other 
courses specified by the advisor 


Business technologies—Mgt 249, 279, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 287, and two 


approved Special Topics courses. 


Master of Science in Project Management 


The Master of Science in Project Management degree program is designed for 
professionals who want to enhance their ability to motivate people, integrate 
complex projects, and achieve cost-effective results. The curriculum focuses on 
traditional and modern tec hniques of managing projects in areas that range from 
new product development to mergers and acquisitions. The degree program is 
offered both on « ampus by distance learning. : 

The program consists of 36 credit hours of graduate course work. The re- 
quired courses are Accy 201; Mgt 201, 202, 215, 224, 231, 267, 268, and two 
specified offerings of 290; the remainder of the program consists of SBPM elec- 
tives approved by the advisor. 


Master of Tourism Administration 


The Master of Tourism Administration degree is an internationally oriented 
program focused on the professional and research aspects of the tourism and 
hospitality field. It places priority on preparation for career entry and mid-level 
management positions in public and non-profit organizations or commercial en- 
terprises providing visitor services at local, state/provincial, regional, national, 
and international levels; integrated marketing of tourism destinations, products 
and services: or sponsorship or operation of events, such as conferences and 
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meetings, expositions, festivals, hallmark sport activities, and competitions. 
Students may also develop individualized study plans based upon clearly de- 
fined career requirements that utilize the resources of GW's International Insti- 
tute for Tourism Studies, the University, and the Washington metropolitan area. 
Examples of individualized programs include hospitality management, eco 
tourism, aviation, and heritage tourism. 

The program consists of 36 credit hours of course work « onsisting of four core 
courses (TStd 249, 250, 251, 270), courses in the field of conc entration as out 
lined below, electives, and two capstone courses (either TStd 283 and 297 or 
TStd 299 and 300). 

Destination management: TStd 260, 261, 262, 263 

Travel marketing: TStd 263, 264, 296; Mktg 246. 

Event management: TStd 263, 277, 278, 296. 

Sport management: TStd 264, 265, 277; Mgt 292. 

Individualized studies: The student designs a plan of study and provides a 
brief justification specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by petition 
through the faculty advisor. 


Doctoral Program 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is offered in accountancv. business admin- 
istration, management and technology, and public administration. The Com- 
mittee on Doctoral Studies supervises all aspects of the program. 


Admission 


The minimum admission requirement is a bachelor's degree from a regionally 
accredited college or university, preferably with a major appropriate to the pro- 
posed field of study. Most applicants have « ompleted a master's degree in an 
appropriate field. Applicants whose degrees are in fields other than their pro 
posed field of study are expected to obtain the necessary background either 
before or soon after admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Record 
Examination or the Graduate Management Admission Test are required: Scores 
may not be more than five years old. Arrangements to take the tests must be 
made with the Educational Testing Service. Students w hose native | 
not English must also submit Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
scores of 600 or better (paper-based) or 250 or better (« omputer-based) 

The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff points for grade : 
and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's entire re ord and I 
selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment limit 


anguage is 


averages 
nakes its 
ations. 


Plan of Study 


The doctoral program consists of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage and 
the dissertation stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to brovide 
the student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the dad ah ind 
supporting fields of study and with a command of the relevant « 4 ilitative Or 
quantitative methods of research and analvsis. The objective of the dissert ition 
stage is to have the student apply the obtained theoretical and practic T know) 
edge and analytical methods to the resolution of a research problem The re- 
search should be original and is expected to result in a contributior ;'ither 
applied or theoretical, to the existing body of knowledge. coe baa 

All course work, other educational activities, and required comprehensive 
evaluations in primary and supporting fields must be completed within five 
years of matriculation. The total program must be finished in seven vears. If a 
student is granted an extension beyond the seventh year (14 semesters), the stu- 
dent must register and pay for 3 credit hours of Dissertation Rese ierat: 


y^ arch at the 
nee > P ? @VETV co »efor : " : 
then-current tuition rate ev ry semester until graduation. 


AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 

The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan developed by 
the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting field advisors 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must state long- 
range professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, methods of eval- 
uation, and a semester-by-semester schedule. 

All students, regardless of the primary field of study, must include in their 
study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research, 
and the multidepartmental course 311, Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institu- 
tions and Relationships. These courses must be taken during the first academic 
year after admission. PAd 395, Research Methods, must be taken within the first 
two academic years. Mgt 391, Advanced Problems of Research Methodology, 
must be taken at the end of course work. 

In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, a compre- 
hensive evaluation of study plan activities for both the primary and supporting 
fields is the final process of the pre-dissertation stage. 

As background, a student whose field is designated as Business Administra- 
tion must demonstrate, either through prior academic experience or through the 
proposed content of the doctoral study plan, a working knowledge of the prin- 
cipal content areas of business administration. 

Supporting fields may be chosen from other departments of the University. A 
student selecting a field outside of the School, however, must meet the aca- 
demic and administrative requirements of the department involved. 

For more detailed information on the program and its administration, see the 
Handbook on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Program Office. 


Special Programs 


Executive Master of Business Administration 


The Executive Master of Business Administration program, offered at the Vir- 
ginia Campus near Dulles Airport, is spec ifically designed to meet the needs of 
mid- and senior-level managers and professionals without career interruption. 
See the Virginia Campus section under Courses of Instruction. 


Executive Master of Science in Information Systems Technology 


The Executive Master of Science in Information Systems Technology is a weekend- 
oriented program for participants representing a broad spectrum of public and 
private organizations. The program equips participants with the tools necessary 
to manage the diverse processes of the development and application of infor- 
mation technology to effectively meet the needs of the modern organization. See 
the Virginia Campus section under Courses of Instruction. 


Joint Degree Programs 


Students may work concurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the Law 
School and the Master of Business Administration and Master of Public Ad- 
ministration, in the School of Business and Public Management. In consultation 
with their designated faculty advisor, students in these programs may transfer 
up to 14 credits of Law School course work to their SBPM program and 12 cred- 
its of SBPM course work to fulfill requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. Stu- 
dents must be admitted separately both to the Law School and to the School of 
Business and Public Management and must meet all requirements in each de- 
gree program prior to receiving either diploma. It is possible for a student to 
complete work for both degree programs within four years. l | 

In addition, a joint degree program is available through the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Management and the Elliott School of International Affairs. The 
joint Master of Business Administration and Master of Arts is offered only to 
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students who plan to pursue a field of study in international business. The pro- 
gram consists of a minimum of 63 credit hours of course work. Students must 
be admitted separately both to the School of Business and Public Management 
and to the Elliott School of International Affairs and must meet all requirements 
for each program prior to receiving either diploma. 


SBPM Post-Master's Graduate Certificate 


The SBPM Post-Master's Graduate Certificate is designed to provide SBPM 
master's degree alumni an opportunity to build upon their previous graduate 
study to keep pace with today's business climate. Program parti« ipants may 
undertake a program of study in an existing SBPM field or from a series of spe- 
cially designed program offerings. Further information is available from the 


Office of the Dean. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Dean M.H. Futrell 
Associate Deans J.C. Heddesheimer, R.N. lanacone 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, 
human resource leaders, counselors, and administrators for professional ser- 
vice. The School also offers opportunities to experienced professionals to ex- 
tend and enrich their education. The programs are designed to meet the broad 
needs of persons who seek knowledge and skills necessary to provide effective 
learning and teaching, research, services, and leadership in a variety of settings 
that cover the entire life span. 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development is the adminis- 
trative unit for three departments: Counseling/Human and Organizational Stud- 
ies, Educational Leadership, and Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 
In addition to programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers credit 
and noncredit workshops designed to meet the unique needs of metropolitan 
area school svstems and other clientele in industry and government. 

Special curricula are individually tailored for liberal arts graduates and grad- 
uates of other professional schools who are interested in teaching or in other 
human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of courses for teach- 
ers who wish to pursue advanced studies and additional endorsements and for 
provisional teachers who wish to prepare for teaching certificates. 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the Community Counseling 
Service and Office of Laboratory Experiences, which is responsible for intern- 
ship placements in the community. Field experiences are provided in coopera- 
tion with public and private schools, so« ial and health agencies, museums, in- 
stitutions in the business community, community and junior colleges, and the 
federal government. Some programs and courses are also offered at off-campus 
locations or via distance learning. 

Mission Statement—The Graduate School of Education and Human Devel- 
opment at The George Washington University is committed to providing the 
highest quality of educational services to its students. We develop innovative re- 
search programs, contribute in diverse ways to local communities and the na- 
tion, and actively participate in the international community scholarship. Our 
location in the nation's « apital, a vibrant multicultural and multinational cen- 
ter, offers a broad range of resources and opportunities to our diverse students 
and facultv. We believe that continuous self-examination and improvement are 
fundamental to the education and human development professions. 

Bridging Concepts—The following bridging concepts are central to the uni- 
fied conceptual framework of the School and weave through the mission, goals, 
and initiatives of its strategic plan. i 

Research and scholarship are prerequisite to the improvement of educational 
practice, 

Leadership is critical in the reform and redesign of education and human ser- 
vice at all levels. j : 

Building reflective practitioners through integration of theory and practice 
must be a focus of all programs. 

A communitv of diverse learners is prerequisite to success in the education 


and human service professions. 


Teacher Certification Preparation Programs 


Programs are available to prepare students for teacher certification in elemen- 
tary, secondary, and special education through the Master of Arts in Education 
and Human Development, Master of Education, and Education Specialist de- 
gree programs. Students who plan to prepare for « ertification must apply to the 
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appropriate degree program. These degree programs are also available to certi 
fied teachers seeking second endorsements. 

In accordance with the 1998 Amendments to the Higher Education Act, Title 
II, Section 207, The George Washington University Graduate S hool of Educa- 
tion and Human Development provides required information in response to any 
request by potential applicants, guidance counselors, and prospective employ- 
ers. An information sheet is included with all distributed materials and can also 
be viewed on the Web at www.gwu.edu/-gsehd. 


GSEHD Regulations 
Grades 


Information on grades and computing the grade-point 
University Regulations. 

The symbol J (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfac tory explanation has been 
given to the instructor for the student's failure to « omplete the required work 
of the course. A grade of I remains on a student's record for one calendar vear; 
if work for the course is not completed within the calendar year, the grade con 
verts to JF. If the work is completed within the designated time pe 
grade is assigned, the grade is indicated in the form of I, follow« 
The indication of J cannot be removed from the transcript. 


average is found under 


period and a 
: d by the grade. 


Scholarship 


A grade-point average of 3.0 is required for graduation. Students who receive a 
grade of C in more than 6 credit hours are subject to suspension. Students who 
receive a grade of F must confer with the dean before e 
course work is allowed. More detailed information for dox 
found in the Doctoral Student Handbook. 


nrollment for further 
toral students can be 


Continuous Enrollment and Maintaining Residence 


Students must be continuously enrolled in GSEHD unless the de 
leave of absence. Failure to register each semester of the academic vear will re- 
sult in lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new 
conditions and regulations have been established by the School. See Continu- 
ous Enrollment Status under Universitv Regulations. 

When master's degree candidates are sitting for a compre 
tion and are not otherwise enrolled in course work, they may prepare for and 
sit for the exam in continuous enrollment status. All doctoral students and 
those master’s students who elect to take an additional semester to prepare for 
the examination or who must retake the examination are required to sign up 
for the examination preparation course, which carries a fee equivalent to 1 
credit hour of tuition. See Master’s Comprehensive Examination, below. 


an grants a 


hensive examina- 


Leave of Absence 


Students who, for personal reasons, are temporarily 
program of studies may request a leave of absence for a specific period of time 
not to exceed one calendar year during the tota] period of degree candidacv 
If the request is approved, the student must register for leave of absence each 
semester. If a student fails to register, degree candidacy is terminated. After 
reaching the one calendar year limit, students who are requ Hn 
leave of absence status for additional semesters must seek 
time in this status from the appropriate appeals committee 


unable to continue their 


iesting to register in l 
approval for further 


PRAXIS Teacher Assessments 


All degree programs preparing students for teacher certifie ation require com- 
pletion of the Educational Testing Service PRAXIS teacher 


assessments as 
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specified by the District of Columbia Public Schools, Educational Credentialing 
and Standards Branch. 


International Students 


In addition to all listed criteria for admissions, students from countries where 
English is not an official language are required to take the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 (paper-based) or 
213 (computer-based) is required for consideration for admission. All interna- 
tional students coming from countries where English is not an official language 
must take a placement test administered by the Department of English as a For- 
eign Language. Only those students who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (com- 
puter-based) or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. 

Depending on the test results, the student may be restricted in the number 
and type of courses that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign 
Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses as 
well as a possible extended period of time required to complete their degree 
program. 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching 
in the Field of Museum Education 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers an intensive 
interdisciplinary program in museum education. The program is designed to 
prepare graduates for work fulfilling the educational mission of art, history, OT 
science museums; zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historical societies or 
sites. Graduates also qualify to serve as liaisons between schools and museums 
and as professionals in museum-related private and public agencies. 

Those interested in museum studies more generally should refer to Museum 
Studies under Courses of Instruction. 


Admission Requirements 


To be admitted to the program in museum education an applicant must have a 
bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; present a statement of purpose 
and two written references attesting to quality of academic record and work ex- 
perience; submit scores on either the Graduate Record Examination or the 
Miller Analogies Test and transcripts from each institution attended; and be in- 
terviewed by the Selection Committee or make alternative arrangements spec- 
ified by the Committee. A desire to broaden the museum audience and an in- 
terest in human development and learning are essential. Evidence of strong 
undergraduate, graduate, or professional experience in such fields as American 
studies, anthropology, art history, fine arts, history, or the biological, physical, 
or social sciences is desirable. 


Plan of Study 


All degree candidates take six sequential core courses in four successive se- 
mesters beginning in June and ending in July of the following year. Each stu- 
dent also pursues three elective courses in a chosen museum-related academic 
discipline, museology, or education. Two carefully supervised field placements 
provide direct museum education experience. In the fall semester, students 
serve two days a week as museum resource specialists in an educational site. In 
the spring semester, students hold four-day-a-week internships in a museum or 
enor related organization. The program requires completion of 33 credit 
ours. 


The Degree of Master of Education 


Elementary Education—The Master of Education in the field of elementary ed- 
ucation is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in the arts and sci- 
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ences. The 39-credit-hour program includes course work for students who wish 
to become eligible for licensure/certification for tea hing at the elementary 
school level (grades 1—6); additional course work in content areas mav be 
needed to meet specific jurisdictional requirements for licensure/ ertification. 


Secondary Education—The Master of Education in the field of se ondary ed- 
ucation is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in the arts and sci- 
ences. Students are expected to have had substantial course work in an aca- 
demic field taught in secondary schools. Degree candidates may specialize in 
art, educational technology, English, English as a second language, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, or social studies. The minimum 36-credit-hour 
program includes the course work leading to eligibility for teacher licensure/ 
certification; specific course work in the subject area to be taught may be needed 
to meet jurisdictional requirements for licensure/certification. 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 


The degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education and Human De- 
velopment are designed to provide students with specialized knowledge and 
skills required for advanced professional competence in a variety of educa- 
tional, human development, and service industry careers. Each program of 
study involves a combination of classroom and field-based learning experiences 
tailored to a professional specialty and individual student needs. Students en- 
gage in a wide range of teaching and research approaches that reflect the 
School's commitment to excellence in professional education. 

The diversity of master's programs in the Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development reflects its belief that education and human development 
comprise a multifaceted enterprise reaching persons of all ages in a variety of 
settings. These programs develop professional knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that will enable graduates to foster learning, growth, and development in indi- 
viduals throughout society. Depending on the program specialty, students are 
prepared to pursue careers in schools, universities, community-based and 
human service organizations, cultural and leisure institutions, and business and 
government settings. 


Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the following pages. 


Counseling—The master's programs in counseling are designed to provide 
three specialty concentrations and one subspecialty concentration for e 
level positions in professional counseling. Program graduates are 
specialize in a specific field and to work in a variety of settings in which pro- 
fessional counseling is offered. All counseling concentrations require the equiv- 
alent of two full years of study and provide core learning experiences that com- 
bine professional and behavioral studies with supervised laboratory, practicum, 
and internship experiences. Some programs have specific prerequisites in ad- 
dition to the general admissions requirements. The master’s programs in school 
counseling and community counseling and the doctoral program in counse 
are accredited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counse 
Educational Programs. The master's program in rehabilit 
accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Education. 

Students who successfully complete a graduate program in counseling are el- 
igible to apply for certification by the National Board of Certified Counse 
Students who successfully complete the graduate program in rehabilitation 
counseling are eligible to apply for certification by the Commission on Reha- 
bilitation Counselor Certification. State licensure and certification are available 
in most states, and requirements vary by state. 

The core course of studies for all program concentrations includes course 
work in the foundations of counseling, human behavior and deve 
fessional ethics, mental health problems, testing and assessme 


ntry- 
prepared to 


ling 
ling and Related 
ation counseling is 


lors. 


lopment, pro- 
nt, career devel- 


opment, individual and group counseling, cross-cultural counseling, and re- 
search and statistics 

Community Counseling—This 48-credit-hour program prepares graduates to 
enter the counseling profession in a variety of human service settings, includ- 
ing welfare and other social service agencies, mental health centers, penal 
institutions, court systems, employment centers, allied health agencies, gov 
ernment service agencies, community college counseling centers, employee 
assistance programs, and private practice 

School Counseling—This 48-credit-hour program provide S professional 
preparation for individuals to become certified as counselors in public and pri- 
vate schools. The program is designed to provide students with the requisite 
knowledge and skills to provide professional counseling, assessment, « me re 
tion, and guidance services in a school setting. 

Rehabilitation Counseling—This 48-credit-hour program prepares rehabili 
tation counselors to help persons with emotional, mental, and physical dis- 
abilities to live independently or return to work. The rehabilitation counselor 
works jointly with the consumer of rehabilitation services to make vocational 
and independent living choices and plans. In an accelerated program, persons 
with an undergraduate degree in human services/rehabilitation services can 
complete this program with a minimum of 42 credit hours. 

Employee Assistance Counseling—This subspecialty can be elected as part 
of either the community counseling or rehabilitation counseling programs. The 
subspecialty is designed to prepare graduates as professional counselors in 
employee assistance programs in business, industry, and government settings. 


Curriculum and Instruction—This program prepares teachers and other edu- 
cational personnel for increased responsibilities in the planning, implementa 
tion, research, and evaluation of curriculum and instruction. 

A minimum 36-credit-hour program includes study in curriculum develop- 
ment, research and evaluation of instructional practice, teacher education, work 
with special populations, and school policy and leadership. A program spe- 
cialization may include advanced study in elementary education, a content area 
of secondary education, special education, or bilingual special education. The 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards core Pedpusttivhs are inte- 
grated throughout all areas of study. An internship is required. 


Education Policy Studies—The program is designed for students who wish to 
develop skills in the technical, political, and managerial aspects of education 
policy. Emphasis is placed on developing both an understanding of the politi- 

cal and social environments affecting education policy and the competencies 

needed to develop policy options, analy ze their potential, select the most promis- 
ing, implement policies effectively and evaluate impacts. Internships are of- 
fered in a variety of federal, state, and local agencies. 

The 36-credit-hour program includes 12 elective credits that can be used for 
courses, independent research, and internships in federal, state, or professional 
organizations. 


Educational Leadership and Administration—This program prepares students 
for various school-based and central office leadership positions, for supervisory 
positions, and for increased responsibility in teaching. The program is designed 
to prepare graduates for advanced levels of professional responsibility in di- 
verse school communities and to increase their technical, conceptual, political, 
and leadership skills. Emphasis is on leadership and management, change, 
communication, organizational learning, administrative and legal issues, human 
relations, human resource development, general supervisory principles and re- 
sponsibilities, and supervision of instruction. 

The 33-credit-hour program includes courses and field experiences designed 
to meet administrative certification requirements in the District of Columbia, 
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Maryland, Virginia, and some other states. Candidates must have three years of 
successful teaching experience. 


Educational Technology Leadership—This program is designed for persons 
who are entering or advancing in positions associated with schools, higher ed- 


ucation, alternative educational settings, or other human service ocx upations in 
which computers and related information deliverv te hnologies are used. The 
program of studies provides students with opportunities to develop the knowl 
edge, understanding, and skills necessary to provide leadership in the rapidly 
changing environment of technology in education. 

The 36-hour program includes required course work in the theorv and 
practice of educational technology, including the use of computers and other 
instructional technology systems, technological management sv stems, policy 
making, research methods, and leadership. The pioneering program is delivered 
via interactive distance education to students around the world. Nine hours of 
the program are specialization electives, which can be « hosen, with the advi 
sor's consent, from other departments in the University. 


Higher Education Administration—This program prepares students for ad- 
ministrative positions in institutions of higher education, associations, national 
and international government agencies, and business and industrv related to ed 
ucation. The program is designed so that a student may select a conc entration in 
general administration, student affairs administration, higher education policy, 
international higher education, college teaching and academic leadership, and 
higher education finance. The course of studv is organized in five parts: (1) an 
introduction to the world of higher education (how U.S. higher education 
evolved, the breadth of the U.S. system of higher education, and the adminis- 
trative and governance structure of U.S. colleges and universities); (2) research 
design and analysis; (3) the concentration (in-depth focus on a particular aspect 
of higher education and its administration); (4) application electives (including 
internships and practica); and (5) leadership integration. All conc entrations re- 
quire a 33-credit (with comprehensive examination) or 36-credit (w ithout com- 
prehensive examination) program. 


Human Resource Development—This program is designed for persons enter- 
ing or advancing in positions associated with learning in organizational settings 
in all sectors of society. Typical careers are in organizational development, in- 
ternal and external consulting, and training and development. The 
interdisciplinary, and students are encouraged to tailor the 
vidual career needs and objectives. 

The seven required courses in the 36-credit-hour progr 
and issues of human resource development, adult learning, group dynamics, re- 
search methods, organizational diagnosis, and either strategic human resource 
development or assessing the impact of human resource development efforts. 
Fieldwork in cooperating Washington-area business, industry, government, and 
community organizations may be a part of the learning experienc e. 


program is 
ir programs to indi- 


am include foundations 


Individualized Program—This program provides the opportunity to develop 
an individualized curriculum that cuts across existing fields, both within the 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development and between the 
School and other schools and departments of the University and the Consor- 
tium. The program is designed to meet specific career and professional objec- 
tives of applicants who have unique needs. The flexible program structure can 
be tailored to prepare for new and emerging fields in education and human 
development. 

This 36-credit-hour program is available within or across the three depart- 
ments of the Graduate School of Education and Human Development. The pro- 
gram must contain a 12-credit-hour core curriculum consisting of course 


s in 
human development, social/historical/philosophical found 


ations in education, 


and curriculum. The remaining 24 credit hours must « orrespond directly to the 
program objectives and bear a direct relationship to each of the areas identified 


above. A minimum of 6 credit hours of fieldwork, or the equivalent, must be 


part of the program 
the initial program is developed. 


International Education- 


All work toward the degree must be specified at the time 


-This program is designed for persons who are en 


tering or advancing in positions associated with training, education, adult 
learning, and development activities in diverse settings that require interna 
tional understanding. The program aims toward preparation of leaders to bring 
about improvements in developing education sy e ms. Students acquire knowl 
edge of other countries and cultures, using the education system as a means of 
interpreting and translating knowledge across cultures and analysis of the for- 
mal and nonformal school systems as they reflect history, culture, deve lopment, 
values, contemporary concerns, and future trends. In addition, students ac quire 


tools, methods 


as leaders and change agents. 


, and habits of analysis that enable them to play a variety of roles 


The program, which requires a minimum of 33 credit hours, allows a selec- 


tion from a variety of subspecialization areas. 
is required in the international education studies area. 


A minimum of 15 credit hours 
A 9-credit-hour sub- 


specialty complements the major area of study and may be taken in any divi- 
sion of the University. Six credit hours of internship may be required for stu- 
dents who do not have international education related experience. 


Special Education 


l'he master's programs in special education provide core 


and specialty studies and field experiences designed to prepare highly compe- 
tent and committed professionals for a broad range of educational and leader- 
ship roles in the field of special education and related services. 

Infant Special Education—This program is designed to prepare profession- 
als to serve the needs of infants and toddlers with, or at risk for, disabilities and 
their families. The course of study prepares students to perform direct service 
and administrative, consultative, and research roles in health care, human ser- 
vices, and educational settings. Internships in specialization areas include hos- 
pital-based programs, infant intervention settings, developmental assessment 
clinics, research facilities, dav-care centers, and advocacy organizations. 

The 39-credit-hour program includes courses in infant development and as- 
sessment, neurodevelopmental assessment and programming, family systems 


intervention, behavior management, and law and policy. 


ternship are required. 

Early Childhood Special Education—This program prepares educators in the 
areas of de velopment of young children evidencing developmental delay, iden- 
tification and assessment procedures, and clinical teac hing and alternative 


models of service for children with, or at risk for, disabilities. 


A practicum and in- 


The program pre- 


pares students for interdisciplinary work with children from ages three to eight. 

The 39-credit-hour program includes courses in language development, typ- 
ical and atypical development, formal assessment, inte 'rdisc iplinary theory, 
family intervention skills, behavior management, and legal and policy con- 


cerns. A practicum and internship are re quired. 


Special Education for Children with Emotional and Behavioral Disabilities— 
This 39-credit-hour program of study requires a two-semester c linical internship 
at an elementary and middle school serving children with serious emotional dis- 
turbance. Students are involved in course work and clinical experiences with pro- 


fessionals from various allied mental health fields. 


The program is designed to 


develop competencies in the nature and needs of children with serious emotional 
disturbance; assessment, programming, and teaching; and working effectively as 
an interdisciplinary and interagency team member. The program provides eligi- 
bility for licensure certification in the area of emotional disturbance; it is avail- 


able to full-time students only and can be completed in one calendar year. 
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Special Education for Adolescents with Emotional and Behavioral Disabilities— 
This part-time, 42-credit-hour program of study typically requires two acade- 
mic years and three summers to complete. The program provides eligibility for 
licensure certification in the area of emotional disturbanc e; it is multidiscipli- 
nary in concept and design. Students are involved in course work and clinical 
experiences with professionals from various allied mental health fields. The 
program is designed to develop competencies in the nature and needs of adoles- 
cents with serious emotional disturbance; assessment, programming, and teach- 
ing; functioning effectively as an interdis: iplinary team member; and providing 
consultation to administrators and teachers in regular education on inclusion. 

Transition Special Education—This interdisciplinary program prepares ed- 
ucators and support personnel to address the needs of youth and young adults 
with special needs for careers and transition from school to postsecondary ed- 
ucation, employment, and independent self-adjustment. Teacher licensure cer- 
tification preparation in categorical learning disabilities or noncategorical spe- 
cial education is available through the program. The curriculum integrates the 
roles of relevant disciplines and service agencies, including postsecondary 
planning, alternative service models, and extended career support and adjust- 
ment to independent living. The program requires 39 credit hours of graduate 
course work, practicum, and field-based professional practice and research. Stu- 
dents can plan their programs to emphasize secondary and career programming, 
learning disabilities, collaborative vocational evaluation, traumatic brain in- 
jury, corrections, and business-education partnerships. 


Admission Requirements for the Master of Education and 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development seeks applicants 
with strong academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do graduate- 
level work. Admission decisions are based on an evaluation of all material sub- 
mitted in support of the application. The School requires official transcripts of 
all previous undergraduate and graduate course work and acceptable test scores 
on either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 

Two letters of recommendation and a statement of purpose are required. Most 
programs also require an interview with program faculty. The interview may be 
waived with permission of the lead faculty of the desired program for those liv- 
ing outside the Washington metropolitan area. 

In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs may require 
relevant professional experience and other supporting documentation before a 
final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt of the application to the 
individual program, information on specific requirements will be sent to the 
applicant. The personal interview, professional experience, and supporting 
references provide important qualitative evidence concerning an applicant's 
academic potential and professional background. 

The admission review is based upon a comparison of qualifications among all 
applicants, weighing both the School's general admissions criteria and pro- 
gram-specific criteria. 

Positive decisions are made quickly for applicants who present uniformly 
strong application credentials in all areas. In some cases, unusually strong fac- 
tors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of admission 
to provisional status in the School. For a student to be admitted to full candi- 
dacy from provisional status, he or she must earn grades of B— or better with a 
minimum cumulative grade-point average of 3.0 in the first 9 credit hours of 
course work. Grades of I are not acceptable. 


Advanced Standing 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited in- 
stitutions, but a minimum of 24 credit hours must be completed in the Gradu- 
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ate School of Education and Human Development as a master's candidate. A 
maximum of 12 credit hours taken in nondegree status may be credited toward 
the master's degree. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more years be- 
fore application for admission or readmission to master's candidacy. All work 
accepted for advanced standing must have been earned with a grade of B or bet- 
ter and must be approved for acceptance by both the advisor and the dean. 
Credit, Satisfactory, Audit, or other nonletter grades are not acceptable. 


Plan of Study 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education and 
Human Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. Sev- 
eral programs have additional credit hour requirements. The plan may, at the 
student's option, include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit. Whether 
or not a student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must be from 
courses planned primarily for graduate students (third-group courses). A mini- 
mum of 12 hours, not including the thesis, must be from courses offered by the 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development. 

Programs are initially reviewed in conference with an admissions advisor in 
the School and subsequently finalized with a designated advisor in the candi- 
date's area of specialization. Programs are based on a candidate's interests and 
background; those related to teaching in public schools are designed around 
certification requirements of the state and locality in which the candidate plans 
to teach. 

All degree requirements must be completed within six years, whether study 
is full time or part time. An additional (or seventh) year is allowed in the case 
of a student who breaks enrollment and is subsequently readmitted. 


Thesis Option 

Students may elect a thesis option. The choice of the thesis subject must be ap- 
proved in writing by the student's advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A 
statement of the School's standards for the thesis and printed copies of detailed 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in 
the office of the dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during the 
period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional 
time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled continuously in 
the program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional time 
granted, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 


Candidates in master's programs requiring 33 credit hours must take a com- 
prehensive examination. Candidates in some nonteaching programs whose 
basic requirements exceed 36 credit hours may waive the comprehensive ex- 
amination with approval of the academic advisor. Candidates who plan to take 
the examination must file a written application in the Dean's Office of the 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development by the announced 
deadline. Comprehensive examinations are required of students in Educa- 
tional Leadership and Administration, International Education, Education 
Technology Leadership, and all programs in the Department of Teacher Prepa- 
ration and Special Education. See Continuous Enrollment and Maintaining 
Residence, above. 
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Second Master’s Degree 


Persons seeking a second master’s degree in the Graduate School of Education 


and Human Development must complete all core and specialization require- 
ments and a minimum residency requirement of 24 credit hours. 


The Degree of Education Specialist 


The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Specialist is 
for students with master’s degrees in education who seek further professional 
preparation for specific objectives. The program is available in the fields of ed- 
ucational leadership and administration, counseling, curriculum and instruc- 
tion, higher education administration, human resource development, and spe- 
cial education. 


Admissions Requirements 


The following are required for entrance to an Education Specialist program: a 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equivalent, two 
years of pertinent experience in an education or human development field, and 
a graduate scholastic average of at least 3.3 and an acceptable score on either the 
Graduate Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test. Two letters of recom- 
mendation, one from a professional supervisor and one from the most recent 
graduate faculty advisor, are required, along with a statement of professional 
goals. Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a faculty ad- 
visor in the major field. 1 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


Individual programs are developed, through a plan of study worked out with a 
faculty advisor, to fit the candidate's skills, interests, and Career goals. A mini- 
mum of 30 credit hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arte 
in Education and Human Development is required. At least 21 hours of this 
work must be taken in residence at GW. A maximum of five 
allowed for completion of the program. 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses 
in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate 
study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study and (3) yo 
of specialization. A graduate-level research methods course must be included 
in the program if it was not completed in previous graduate work 


calendar years is 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral ex: 

ination, at the option of the major field advisor, is required Candidat " taking 
the examination must be registered for at least 1 credit hour in the t : et oi 
is to be taken and must file a written application in the dean's office EL Lu 
days prior to the date of the examination. : LEM a 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers ns dr 
advanced study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education Then rame or 
provide major fields of study in curriculum and instruction special | pur Tune 
educational administration and policy studies, human Sana ai , MN 
and higher education administration. Supporting fields are available | Tu ut 
tional administration, higher education administration, counselin > e in e —4 
and instruction, elementary education, human development KUDA rao s 
development, international education, program evaluation édtbude re og 
tion, special education, supervision, and teacher education ‘With tiv üpproval 
; , é 
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of a student's program planning committee, course work mav be taken in other 
departments of the University and through the Consortium. All programs re- 
quire study of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral dissertation in the 
major field of study. 

All doctoral programs are designed to accommodate the needs of working 
professionals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis. Required grad- 
uate courses, with few exceptions, are offered in the late afternoon and evening. 
In some programs, selected courses may be taken at off-campus locations. 


Admission Requirements 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, includ- 
ing graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and « omparable 
to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human 
Development at this University. Students with a master's degree in a field 
other than education may be considered for doctoral study provided that the 
degree and previous experience are judged relevant by the major field program 
faculty. 

For an application to be considered by the major field program faculty, an ap- 
plicant must have a minimum graduate scholastic average of 3.3 on a scale of 
4.0 and an acceptable score on the Miller Analogies Test or Graduate Record Ex- 
amination. Programs often set higher admission standards, and the number of 
new doctoral students in each program is limited. 

The applicant is strongly encouraged to schedule an interview with the di- 
rector of graduate admissions, who will discuss the applicant's needs in rela- 
tion to the School's resources, explain the required procedures and standards, 
and guide the applicant through the admission process. In addition, all appli- 
cants must have an interview with faculty members in the major field. Students 
receiv ing favorable recommendations from the major field faculty are admitted 


to precandidacy for the degree 


Precandidacy and Candidacy 
The Doctor of Education program is divided into two stages: precandidacy and 
candidacy. In general, the degree program requires two to three years of full- 
time study beyond the master's degree or the equivalent in part-time study. 
Course work and the comprehensive examination must be completed within 
five years, and the entire program must be completed within eight years. The 
minimum residency requirement in degree status for the Ed.D. is 36 credit hours 
of course work in the precandidacy stage and 12 to 24 credit hours of disserta- 
tion research in the candidacy stage. In most cases, course work beyond the 
minimum is required. 

In the precandidacy stage, all course work in the program must be completed 
and the comprehensive examination passed. Course work toward the doctorate 
is established on the basis of a framework of seven domains: knowledge of foun- 
dations; critical literature review; research methods; clarity of thought, as ex- 
pressed both in speech and in writing; professional dev elopment; technologic al 
skills; and depth of knowledge of the specialty area. A program plan of study is 
developed between the doctoral student and a doctoral study advising team, 
generally consisting of three members of the School fac ulty, one of whom is out- 
side the student's program area / 

The comprehensive examination is a two-day examination held ea h semes- 
ter and taken upon completion of all course work (Pre-Dissertation Seminar 
may be excepted). Students taking the examination must be registered for at 
least 1 credit hour in the semester it is to be taken and must file a written ap- 
plication in the dean's office by the announced deadline 
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The candidacy stage of doctoral study begins after successful completion of 
the comprehensive examination. A doctoral research dissertation committee is 
established and the candidate develops a dissertation proposal (this may be 
while registered in Pre-Dissertation Seminar). Upon successful completion of 
the comprehensive examination and the Dissertation Seminar, students must 
register for a minimum of 3 hours of Dissertation Research each fall and spring 
semester, until the satisfactory completion of the dissertation or the « ompletion 
of 24 credit hours of dissertation research. Once they have reached their 24 
credit hour maximum, they must register each subsequent fall and spring 
semester for 1 credit hour of Continuing Research until completion of their 
degree program with the successful defense of the dissertation to the Disserta- 
tion Oral Examination Committee and submission of two final edited copies of 
the dissertation and its abstract to the office of the dean. 

Detailed information on the Ed.D. program and its administration is available 
in the Doctoral Student Handbook. Students completing their degree program 
should refer to the section on Graduation Requirements, Participation in the 
Commencement Ceremony, under University Regulations, as well as the fee for 
microfilm service and binding the dissertation under Fees and Finan ial Regu- 
lations in this Bulletin. x 


The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Field of Counseling 


A Ph.D. in the field of counseling is offered through Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences in collaboration with the Graduate Sx hool of Education . ; 


and 
Human Development. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Dean T.W. Tong 
Associate Dean R.S. Heller 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University. It was named in honor of 
William W. Corcoran, president of the University's Board of Trustees from 1869 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy 
in engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have evolved over 
the years, but throughout most of its history the program has been characterized 
by its emphasis on the principles guiding the advancement of technology. The 
current name was adopted in 1962 

Through its five departments—Civil and Environmental Engineering; Com- 
puter Science; Electrical and Computer Engineering; Engineering Management 
and Systems Engineering; and Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering—the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate study leading to the 
degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, and Doctor of 
Science and to the professional degrees of Engineer and Applied Scientist. Pro- 
grams are individually planned according to the student's preparation and 
needs. The School also offers graduate-level certificate programs through each 
of its five departments 

Among the special opportunities offered by the School are research institutes 
established to create opportunities for student and faculty research, strength- 
ening ties with counterparts in government and industry, and contributing to 
the development and harnessing of emerging tec hnology. These include the In- 
stitutes for Computer Graphics, MEMS and VLSI Technologies, Magnetics Re- 
search, Reliability and Risk Analysis, Materials Science, Medical Imaging and 
Image Analysis, and Crisis, Disaster, and Risk Management; Joint Institute for 
Advancement of Flight Sciences (located at the NASA-Langley Research Cen- 
ter in Hampton, Virginia); National Ports and Waterways Institute; National 
Crash Analysis Center; and Center for Infrastructure Safety and Reliability. 


Degree Programs 

The following list shows the eight fields of graduate study and representative 
areas of focus. Degree requirements are presented in subsequent pages. Within 
some fields, students mav choose to focus their course work in other specialties 
as well. For information on professional and doctoral degrees in a given field, 


contact the department administering the ield. 


Civil and Environmental Engineering 
Engineering Mechanics 
Environmental Engineering 
Geotechnical Engineering 

Structural Engineering 

l'ransportation Safety Engineering 
Water Resources Engineering 


Computer Engineering 

Computer Architecture and Networking 
Microelectronics and VLSI Systems 
Multimedia Processing 

Computer Science 


Algorithms and Theory 
Computer Architecture and Networks 
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Computer Security and Information Assurance 
Database and Information Systems 

Machine Intelligence and Cognitive Science 
Multimedia, Animation, Graphics, and User Interface 
Parallel and Distributed Processing 

Software Engineering and Operating Systems 


Electrical Engineering 

Biomedical Engineering 
Communications and Networks 
Electromagnetics 

Signal Processing, Systems, and Controls 


Engineering Management 

Crisis, Emergency, and Risk Management 

Economics, Finance, and Cost Engineering 

Engineering and Technology Management 

Environmental and Energy Management 

Knowledge Management 

Management and Reliability of Infrastructure Systems 
Software Engineering and Information Systems Management 


Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering 
Aerospace Engineering 

Design of Mechanical Engineering Systems 
Fluid Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and Energy 
Industrial Engineering à] 
Solid Mechanics and Materials Science 
Structures and Dynamics 


Systems Engineering 

General Systems Engineering 

Operations Research and Management Science 
Management and Reliability of Infrastructure Systems 


Telecommunications and Computers (M.S. only) 


Telecommunications Networks 
Telecommunications Network Securitv 


Admission Requirements 


Entrance requirements are outlined under individual degree programs, below 
So d. L 


Transfer of Credit 


With the approval of the student's advisor and department chair. er: luate 
credit may be transferred, when applicable, to meet degree rec romani es JT : 
School. For a master's or professional degree candidate, or a € rama I ws li li i 
whose highest earned degree is a master's, up to 6 credit hours " yon i ate 
ferred. For a doctoral candidate whose highest earned degree is : EM l Zu 
gree, up to 24 credit hours may be transferred from another docteral s e "f 
No more than 6 transferred credit hours can be applied to a maste = met 
sional program. The credit must have been completed with d “1 y pO pA 
another accredited and recognized institution, at a level of stud T » A le B at 
that being pursued at GW. In addition, the professional and doctors yp "US 
grams require that the credit be earned no more than five years ri i ter a 
sion to the GW program, and some departments require that it i vis to ry mis- 
recently. Credit applied toward a previous degree may not he ond more 
fer of credit regulations apply to courses taken as a nondegree student eee 


GW's Office of University Students; that is, up to 6 credit hours may be taken in 
nondegree status before applying for admission to degree status. For purposes 
of transfer of credit, the SEAS graduate certificate program is not considered a 
prior degree; at the discretion of the department concerned, the credit hours 
earned in a SEAS certificate program may be applied to a subsequent master's 


degree program 


English Language Requirements for Admission of International Students 


Applicants from countries where English is not an official language must take 
the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The Universitv looks for a 
minimum TOEFL score of 550 (paper-based) or 213 (computer-based) in con- 
sidering candidates for admission. Those admitted as degree candidates must 
take a placement test administered by the Department of English as a Foreign 
Language. Only those students who score 600 (paper-based) or 250 (computer- 
based) or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. 
Depending on the test results, the student may be restricted in the number 
and type of courses that can be taken. Students assigned English as a Foreign 
Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses as 
well as possible extended periods of time required to complete their degree 
programs. Departments may set higher standards and should be consulted. 


SEAS Regulations 
Grades 


Information on grades and computing the grade-point average is found under 
University Regulations 

At the option of the instructor, the grade of J (Incomplete) may be recorded if 
a student, for reasons bevond his or her control, is unable to complete the work 
of the course and if the instructor is informed of and approves such reasons be- 
fore the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the 
student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satis- 
factory. Any failure to « omplete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily 
explained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will 
be graded F. If ace eptable reasons are later presented, the instructor may initi- 
ate an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of I may remain on the 
records for a maximum of one vear, the instructor should normally set a much 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work must be made up. The grade 
of J cannot be removed by the student’s reregistering for the course here or tak- 
ing its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete that is not removed within one cal- 
endar year or at the time of graduation of the student, whichever occurs first, is 
automatically changed to an IF. When the / is changed to a letter grade, the grade 
of I followed by the letter grade (e.g., IB) will appear on the student's record. 

Credit/No Credit Grading Svstem—SEAS students may take SEAS courses 
under the credit/no credit grading system, but credit for such courses cannot be 
applied toward any degree program in SEAS 


Program of Study 


In consultation with the academic advisor, each student develops a program of 
study and enters it on a form that governs the student's degree requirements and 
that must be approved by the advisor and department chair. The form should 
be established soon after matriculation and must be completed before the 


student is certified for graduation. 


Hesidence and Continuous Enrollment 


All work for the degree must be done in residence unless an exception is granted 
by the department chair. A student in a degree program is expected to be con- 
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tinuously enrolled in the School until the degree is conferred. A student who 
breaks his or her registration must apply for readmission to the degree program 
under whatever conditions and regulations are in force at that time. To maintain 
continuous enrollment, a student may register in one of the follow ing categories. 

Leave of Absence—This status is available to students who are attending 
classes at another institution (special approval is required); who are temporar- 
ily transferred out of the area (e.g., for military TDY); or who are having tempo 
rary medical problems. 

Continuing Research—Students who have completed their research « redits, 
but are not yet ready to defend a thesis or dissertation, must register for 1 credit 
of Continuing Research each semester as appropriate. 

Examination Preparation—Students who are study ing for a « omprehensive or 
qualifying exam for the current or following semester, and are not taking any 
courses, must register for 1 credit of Examination Preparation as appropriate. 


Master's Degree Programs 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to a master's degree program requires an appropriate bachelor's de- 
gree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for productive 
work in the field selected, such as may be indicated by unc 
GRE scores, and similar data. Although GRE scores are not generally required 
for admission to SEAS, applicants are enc ouraged to take the examination. In 
general, a grade average of B (3.0 on a scale of 4.0) in the last 60 hours of 
undergraduate course work is required. Department-sp¢ 
indicated below. 


lergraduate grades, 


cific requirements are 


Scholarship Requirements 


Courses specified in the student’s program of study must be ¢ ompleted with a 
minimum grade-point average of 3.0 for award of a master’s degree. A student 
who receives two grades of F or three grades below B is barred from further 
enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not be readmitted as a de- 
gree candidate. A student may not repeat for credit a « ourse in which he or she 
has received a grade of C— or above, unless required to do so b i 
chair. A written statement requiring the student to re 
credit must be submitted to the registrar by the de 


y the department 
peat such a course for 
partment chair. 


Time Limits 


A full-time student in the master’s program is allowed a maximum of three cal- 
endar years (excluding the time spent taking only English as 
> t y English a: 
courses) to complete all degree requirements, from the d 
as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses, A part-time student 
in the master's program is allowed a maximum of five calendar years The time 
ae ine not “ory i any pe of registration as an un lassified student 
before admission to degree ca ate : m 
etore adi Bree andidate status or any period spent on approved 
leave of absence. Students who do not complete degree requir "hl 
A : : | gree requirements within 
the allowed time will have their degree candidate status terminated. They may 
> ree itte ) degree c: idate st: ; T T e * 
be readmitted te degree candidate status under conditions specified by the 
department chair and approved by the dean. 


a Foreign Language 
ate of first registration 


Master’s Thesis 


The master’s thesis must demonstrate the student’s 
dent use of the knowledge and dis ipline of thought 
ate study, to undertake constructive work in a give 
cate the results of the work in writing. Suitable 


ability to make indepen- 
acquired through gradu- 
n field, and to communi- 
Work for which the student has 


professional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or off cam- 
pus, provided no significant amount of work is completed without faculty 
supervision 

l'o register for the thesis course (299), the candidate must submit the thesis 
area to the appropriate department chair, on the form obtained from the de- 
partment office and approved by the faculty advisor. At the beginning of the 
semester of expected graduation, the candidate must submit the thesis title to 
the dean, on the form available in the department office. While registered in the 
thesis course sequence 299-300, the student is entitled to the advice of the fac- 
ulty member under whom the thesis is to be written. Students may consult with 
their advisors, but they have primary responsibility for the thesis. Students 
orally defend their thesis before a committee of School faculty. 

l'he thesis in final form must be submitted to the department chair by the date 
stated in the calendar for the semester in which the candidate enrolls in thesis 
course 300. In the event a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, the student 
must register for continuing research. The overall time limit for earning the de- 
gree (see Time Limits, above) mav not be ex« eeded 

Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the 
thesis are available in the department office. Accepted theses, with accom- 
panying drawings, become the property of the University and are deposited in 
the Gelman Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available 
for circulation 


Fields of Study 


Graduate programs in the School of Engineering and Applied Science are avail- 
able in eight fields of studv, indicated under the offering department, below. 
Each field in turn enc ompasses several areas of focus. The course of studv re- 
sponds to the unique interests of the student, who designs an individual pro- 
gram in close consultation with the assigned advisor. In most areas, students 
follow a prescribed core and elect approved courses from within the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science and from other schools of the University. 
Because engineering expertise int ludes a broad foundation in technology, 
engineering study may profitably be combined with study in other areas to 
sharpen the engineer's focus in practice. 

Students must have satisfied, through undergraduate studies, the prerequi- 
sites specified, or approved equivalents. 


Department of Civil and Environmental Engineering 


l'he Department of Civil and Environmental Engineering administers the field 
of civil and environmental engineering. In addition to the entrance require- 
ments stated above, the applicant is expec ted to have an undergraduate degree 
in engineering, the physical sciences, or applied mathematics. Minimum re- 
quirements for the degree are 33 hours of course work or 24 hours of course 
Work and 6 hours of thesis. 


Representative Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Science 


Engineering Mechanics—Required: ApSc 213; CE 220, 227. 
Environmental Engineering—Required: ;E 242, 250, 258. 
Geotechnical Engineering—Required: CE 227,231, 257: 
Structural Engineering—Required: CE 205, 210, 227. 
Transportation Safety Engineering—Required: CE 227, 260. 


9 
Water Resources E ngineering—Required: CE 242, 250, 258. 


Department of Computer Science 


The Department of Computer Science administers the field of computer science. 
In addition to the entrance requirements stated above, students are expected to 
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be adequately prepared in the basic physical sciences and in mathematics (one 
year each of university laboratory science and of math beyond precalculus), and 
have taken a course in computer programming using a structured language and 
CSci 123, 131. ' 

The program of study must have a minimum of 30 credit hours, of which at 
least 15 credits must be at the 200 level or above. CSci 210, 211. 212 are re- 
quired. The following undergraduate courses may be taken for graduate credit 
if they are included in the student's approved program of study: CSci 173, 174. 
180, 181, 185, 187, 188, 189, 190, and 194. Normally, no more than two courses 
may be taken outside of those offered by the department. 

Graduate students are required to attend several department ¢ olloquia each 
semester. These are intended to broaden the student's professional outlook and 
to encourage interaction with the faculty. Schedules are posted. 


Representative Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Science 
Algorithms and Theory 
Computer Architecture and Networks 
Computer Security and Information Assurance 
Database and Information Systems 
Machine Intelligence and Cognitive Science 
Multimedia, Animation, Graphics, and User Interface 
Parallel and Distributed Processing 
Software Engineering and ( )perating Systems 


Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering 


The Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering administers the fields 
of computer engineering, electrical engineering, and telecommunic ations and 
computers. In addition to the entrance requirements for the degree listed above 
students are required to have a bachelor's degree in electrical engineering, ( nah. 
puter engineering, or computer science and be adequately prepared in the basic 
physical sciences and in mathematics. Students w ith a bachelor’s degree in an- 
other field and a basic knowledge of (a) mathematics and (b) electrical engi- 
neering, computer engineering, or ¢ omputer science may be admitted with a 
set of deficiency courses to be determined by the student's advisor. | 
The student is required to take three of the follow ing seven courses: ECE 201 

203, 210, 211, 219, 225, and 248. The student chooses additional courses (five 
courses in the thesis option, or seven courses in the non-thesis option) based on 
individual interests, subject to the approval of the student's faculty advisor. A 
maximum of three courses at the 100 level m P. 
ments for the degree. 


ay be counted toward the require- 


Computer Engineering—Representative areas of focus leading to the Master 
of Science degree include « omputer architecture and networkine mic to? me 4 
tronics and VLSI systems, and multimedia processing. Y 

Electrical Engineering—Representative areas of focus leading to the Master 
of Science degree include biomedical engineering; communi ations dunt. 
works; electromagnetics; and signal processing, systems, and « obire 

Telecommunications and Computers—Representatiy e areas of focus Leading to 
the Master of Science degree include telecommunications and Betuneke | 
telecommunications network sec urity. eee 


Department of Engineering Management and Systems Engineering 


The Department of Engineering Management and Systems Engineering admin- 
isters the field of engineering management and the field of systems engii ed g 
Both the Master of Science and Master of Engineering Management Sees 
offered by the Department; in general, the Master of Science is the m L " a 
cal of the two degrees. Both thesis and non-thesis options are av ailable. viel 


A grade of ( 
uate programs offe red by the Departm 


plicant have a suitable bachelor's degree in an area such as engineering, a phys 
iniversitv with a B or better 
Applicants with different 


ical science, or mathematics from a recognized 1 


average for the last two years of under; 
academic backgrounds may be consid 


work or other requirements may be a condition of admission in such cases. 
A minimum of 36 credit hours is requirt d, including EMSE 212, 260, 269, and 
283 as the core courses in the Department. Each area of focus has specified 


course requirements, with electives as part of the program 


Engineering Management 
Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Er gineering Management 


Economics, Finance, and Cost Enginee 

Engineering and Technology Management 
Environmental and Energy Manage f 

Knowledge Management 

Management and Reliability of Infrastructure Systems 


Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Science 
! Risk Mai 
Engineering ani logy Ma 
Environmental and Energy Mat 
Knowledge Management 

Software Engineering and Information Systems Managem 


Crisis, Emerg 


Systems Engineering 
Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Scienct 
General Systems Engineering 
Management and Reliability « 
Operations Research ai 


f Infrastructure Systems 


d Management Science 


id 


Department of Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering 


The Department of Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering administers the 
field of mechanical and aerospace engineering. In addition to the entrance re- 
quirements stated above, the applicant is expected to have a background that 
includes an undergraduate degree in engineering, the physical sciences, or ap- 
plied mathematics. The minimum program consists of 33 credit hours of course 
Work or 24 credit hours of course work plus a master's thesis (6 credits). Some 
areas of mechanical and aerospace engineering leading to the Master of Sci- 
ence are offered at the NASA-Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia. 
NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities are used when- 


ever possible. 


Representative Areas of Focus Leading to the Master of Science 
Aerospace Engineering Required: ApSc 212 or 213 and MAE 286; one course 
chosen from MAE 207, 221, or 276. Students may focus their course work on 


aeroacoustics, aeronautics, astronautics, propulsion, or space systems. 
Design of Mechanical Engineering Systems—Required: MAE 243, 251, 286. Stu- 


dents may focus their course work on computer-aided design, computer- 
integrated design and manufacturing, mechanical engineering design, and 
robotics. 

Fluid Mechanics, Thermal Sciences, and Energy—Required: ApSc 213; MAE 
221, 286. 

Industrial Engineering—Prerequisite: M 33, ApSc 115; CSci 49, 50, or 100. 
Required: EMSE 260, 282; MAE 201, 252; meres tly htee-course seque nces 
one in the Department of Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering, the other in 


8 Cooperating department in SEAS. 


or better in Math 32 or its equivalent is prerequisite to all grad- 
| Y 


1 for admission; additional course 
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Solid Mechanics and Materials Science- Required: ApSc 213; MAE 210, 231, 
or 235. 
Structures and Dynamics—Required: ApSc 213; MAE 207, 286. 


Professional Degree Program 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has established the profes- 
sional degree program for those students who wish to pursue course work be 
yond the master's degree with emphasis on applied subject material rather than 
on basic research. Successful completion of the professional degree program 
leads to the degree of Engineer or of Applied Scientist. 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to study toward the professional degree requires an appropriate 
master's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of« apacity for pro- 
ductive work in the field selected as indicated by prior scholarship and, where 
appropriate, professional experience. The Departments of Computer Science 
and of Electrical and Computer Engineering require applicants for the profes- 
sional degree to have had two years of professional experience after receiving 
the master's degree. 

To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must have earned a 
bachelor's degree and a master's degree in an area of engineering. 

To study toward the degree of Applied Scientist, an applicant must possess à 
master's degree in engineering, computer science, natural scien e, or mathe- 
matics. Applicants who have an equivalent quantitative backer y 
prazer rani Dx special cases by the ins tive dicar iih mun uy V 

Normally, a B average in graduate work is required, although the departments 
often set higher admission standards. Some programs have specified prerequi- 
sites. An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation mav be re- 
quired to take prescribed prerequisite courses, which do not count toward any 
part of the requirements for the professional degree. 


Program Requirements 


The minimum program consists of 30 credit hours of approved graduate courses 
beyond a master's degree. Students whose graduate study does not include nec- 
essary prerequisites may be required to take additional course work. 

Programs are determined by established prerequisites and the requirements 
of the department in which the student wishes to studv. 
professional degree candidate must be approved by the 
the department chair. 

Each department may require its degree candidates to undertake and defend 
the results of a technical design project or a development problem or to prepare 
a comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the ¢ andidate's abilitv to EE 
independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought ac quired threugh 
graduate study. When applicable, the student will be informed of this re uire- 
ment by the faculty advisor at the time the student's program is being |. 
lated. The project may not be more than 6 credit hours out of the minimum 30 
For requirements of a specific professional degree program, please consult the 
department concerned. 


The program of each 
student's advisor and 


Scholarship Requirements 


If a student studying for the profession: gree receives tw , 

fe p ene gi € profe ssion il degree receives two grades of F or three 
grades below , Study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. A 
student must have a final grade-point average of 3.0 to receive th 


e degree. The 
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Department of Engineering Management and Systems Engineering requires a 
final grade-point average of at least 3.4. 


Time Limits 


A full-time student in the professional degree program is allowed a maximum 
of three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of first 
registration as a degree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part- 
time student in this program is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The 
time limit does not include any period of registration as an unclassified student 
before admission to degree candidate status or any period spent on approved 
leave of absence. 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
will have their degree candidate status terminated. They may be readmitted to 
degree candidate status under conditions specified by the department chair. 


Relationship with the Doctoral Program 


Candidates for the Doctor of Science degree or professional degree who are 
in good academic standing may, with the approval of the fac ulty advisor and 
department chair, transfer from one degree program to the other within their 
department if they meet the qualifications and requirements specified by the 
department. In the Department of Engineering Management and Systems Engi- 
neering, only one such transfer is permitted. 


Doctor of Science Degree Program 


The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a career of creative 
scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background of knowledge and 
guidance in the performance of research. The program is divided into two 
stages. The first comprises a study of related fields of learning that support the 
general area of research concentration and culminates in the qualifying exami- 
nation. The second, composed of original research and the presentation of find- 
ings in a written dissertation, culminates in the final examination. 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to the Doctor of Science degree program requires an appropriate 
earned baccalaureate degree or master’s degree from a recognized institution, 
completed course work designated by the department as pertinent to the field 
to be studied, an acc eptable professional background, and a capacity for creative 
scholarship. Students whose highest earned degree is a baccalaureate must pre- 
sent a grade-point average of at least 3.3 on a scale of 4.0 in undergraduate work, 
submit scores from the Graduate Record Examination general test, and provide 
two letters of recommendation. For students whose highest earned degree is a 
master's degree, departmental requirements for the grade-point average in course 
work leading to that degree are as follows (on a scale of 4.0): Civil and Environ- 
mental Engineering, Electrical and Computer Engineering, and Mechanical and 
Aerospace Engineering, 3.4; Computer Science, and Engineering Management 
and Systems Engineering, 3.5. In Computer Science, the GRE is required for all 
students applying to the doctoral program. For other SEAS departments, an ap- 
plicant who has taken the GRE should request that the scores be sent to the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. hal ; 

Consult the department concerned for field-specific admission requirements. 


Program Requirements 


Upon admission to the first stage of the program (that is, study of related fields 
culminating in the qualifying examination), the student is assigned a faculty ad- 
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visor who directs his or her studies. In some departments a facultv committee 
may be appointed instead of a single advisor. Programs of study are structured 
to include a major field and two minor or supporting fields. Check with the de- 
partment cone erned for requirements. 

A minimum of 30 credit hours in a formal program at the graduate level be 
yond master’s study or, for students without master’s degrees, a minimum of 54 
credit hours in a formal program at the graduate level beyond the baccalaure 
ate, is required. In many cases, particularly when the student undertakes a do 
toral program in a field other than that in which the earlier degree was obtained. 
the program of study exceeds the minimum number of credit hours. Consult the 
department concerned for specific curriculum requirements. In addition, all 
doctoral students take a minimum of 24 hours of dissertation research 

Departments may establish a tool requirement, such as an examination in a 
computer language. 

The Department of Computer Science requires a preliminary examination 
that must be passed within four semesters of starting the program. It comprises 
core material from CSci 210, 211, and 212 but is not limited to these courses 

Students admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one year of 
full-time study on campus. In general, the advisor will require the student to 
register for a minimum of 6 credit hours of course work in everv fall and spring 
semester. 

To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the student must have an over 
all grade-point average of 3.2. The Department of Engineering Management and 
Systems Engineering requires a cumulative grade-point average of at least 3.4. 

If a doctoral student receives two grades of F or three grades below B—, grad- 
uate study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. Courses in which 
the student earns grades below B- are not included in the total « redit-hour re- 
quirement for the degree. Students who receive anv grade below B— are required 
to review their programs of study with their advisors. 


The Qualifying Examination 


The qualifying examination is the princ ipal means of determinine w hether a 
student will qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree and progress to the 
second stage of the program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the student's back- 
ground and intellectual development are adequate to support doctoral research 
in the central field. (Some departments may administer a 
nation prior to completion of the study program.) 

Qualifying examinations may be written or oral, or both, and are scheduled 
over a period of several days. They are conducted on dates established bv the 
departments and are administered by a faculty committee, Upon favorable re- 
port of the examiners to the dean through the department chair, the student is 
admitted to candidacy for the degree; the student then begi Cialized s , 
and research under the supervision of a designated inkiuber Sf Qe e tens 
special instances, an outstanding engineer or scientist who is not a member of 
the faculty. 

At the discretion of the committee that prepared the examination, a student 
who fails any part of the qualifying examination mav be given a sec oud oppor- 
tunity to qualify for candidacy. Usually, the entire examination must be de; cn 

Students who fail to qualify for candidacv in a do | 
will be considered to have failed on a sc hool-wide 
ted to further doctoral study within the School. 


prequalifying exami- 


ctoral program of the School 
basis and will not be admit- 


Dissertation and Final Examination 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science « hooses 
the faculty member under whom he or she wishes to conduct research: the fac- 
ulty member may accept or reject the request to serve as the student's direc ins 
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of research. The research area is approved by the director, and throughout the 
remainder of the doctoral program the candidate conducts dissertation research 
under the director. However, the student may consult other members of the fac- 
ulty on an informal basis. Work on the dissertation enc ompasses a minimum of 
24 credit hours 

l'he Dissertation—A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform 
original scholarly research and to present and interpret the results. The student 
is solely responsible for the content of the dissertation. 


results of 


l'he dissertation should emt an extended original study and 


include material deemed worthy of publication in recognized scientific and en- 


gineering journals. The student is expected to attempt to have the results of the 
research publi shed as soon as possible after he or she receives the degree and to 
submit copies of the published material to the dean. The Department of Engi- 
neering Management and Systems Engineering requires submission of an arti- 
cle to a refereed journal prior to completion of degree requirements. Credit must 


be given in the publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summa- 
rized, or developed from a dissertation submitted to George Washington Uni 
versity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science 
degree 

The candidate must submit to the department five complete copies of the dis- 
sertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words). Copies of detailed regula 
tions regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation and preparation 
of the abstract are available in department offices. Acc epted dissertations, with 
accompanying drawings, bet ome the property of the University and are de- 
posited in the Gelman Library, where bound copies are available for circulation. 

The Final Examination—Upon acceptance of the dissertation by the research 
committee, the candidate is presented for the final examination. The final ex- 
amination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must demonstrate a 
mastery of the special field of study and of the materials and techniques used 
in the research. The committee of examiners may include qualified experts 
brought to the University especially to participate in the examination. The di- 
rector of research usuallv serves as advocate for the candidate. Students should 
consult department regulations concerning the formation of the committee. 
When the examining committee is convinced of the quality and originality of 
the candidate's contribution to knowledge as well as his or her mastery of the 
S€ holarship and research techniques of the field, the committee recommends 
the candidate for the degree of Doctor of Science. The candidate should consult 


the department chair about scheduling the examination 

Students completing their degree program should refer to the section on Grad- 
uation Requirements, Partic ipation in the Commencement Ceremony, under 
University Regulations, as well as the fee for microfilm service and binding the 
dissertation under Fees and Financial Regulations in this Bulletin. 


p J 
i nrollment Requirements 


Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 9 hours per semes- 
ter until 24 hours of Dissertation Research have been completed, and 1 hour of 
Continuing Research each semester thereafter until satisfactory completion of 
the final examination. Part-time doctoral students must normally register for a 
minimum of 6 hours per semester until 24 hours of Dissertation Research have 
been completed and 1 hour of Continuing Resear h each semester thereafter 
final examination. No minimum load is 


LUI 


} 
until satisfactory completion of the 
required during the summer sessions 
Time Limits 


In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
preparation for the qualifying examination, although the student may apply for 
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the examination whenever he or she feels properly prepared. The qualifying ex- 
amination must be completed within five years of the date of admission, and the 
entire degree program must usually be completed within seven vears. A mini 
mum of two years of full-time study and research should be expected in meet- 
ing the requirements for the degree. The time period for completion of the 
degree will be adjusted for an approved leave of absence. All time periods listed 
above are increased by two years for a student entering the doctoral program 
without a master's degree. 


Graduate Certificate Programs 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers graduate certificate pro- 
grams in several fields. At the discretion of the respective departments, credit 
earned in the certificate program can be applied to a subsequent master's degree 
program. Details are available in the Office of the Dean. 


«^ 


e 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 
Associate Deans H. Feigenbaum, B.D. Miller 


l'he Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergraduate 


programs to prepare individuals for understanding and working in an increas 
ingly globalized world. The historical roots of the Elliott School extend back to 
the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 
in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government, Business, 
and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School of Public 
and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the School of Inter- 
national Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of Evelyn E. and 
Lloyd H. Elliott. Lloyd Elliott was the President of The George Washington Uni- 
versity from 1965 to 1988 


Master's Degree Programs 


The Elliott S hool offers degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in the 
fields of international affairs, Asian studies, European and Eurasian studies, in- 
ternational development studies, international trade and investment policy, 
Latin American studies, security policy studies, and science, te« hnology, and 
public policy. The Elliott School also offers a Master of International Poli: y and 
Practice degree for mid-career professionals and a Master of International Stud- 
ies degree for students enrolled in master's degree programs at universities with 
which the Elliott School has a special partnership. 

These programs provide advanced academic and professional training in 
international affairs as preparation for employment in public, private, and non- 
profit sectors. Focusing on major historical and contemporary issues in intei 
national affairs, the programs are both interdis¢ iplinary and multidis iplinary, 
combining courses offered through the School with courses offered by other 
schools and departments of the University. 


Admission Requirements 


Admission is normally for the fall semester and may be for full- or part-time 
study. Admission to master's programs in the Elliott School is highly competi- 
tive. To be considered for admission, applicants must present a bachelor's de- 
gree from an accredited college or university. Records of academic performance, 
letters of recommendation, and a personal statement are the principal compo- 
nents of an application. Scores on the general test of the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination are required for Master of Arts applicants and encouraged but not re- 
quired for Master of International Policy and Practice applicants. In addition, 
the applicant's motivation, professional experience, and academic preparation 
in economics and foreign language study will be considered in the selection 
process. Eight vears of professional experience are generally required of Master 
of International Policy and Practice applicants. 

The following additional requirements pertain to all applicants whose native 
language is not English and who have not graduated from a college or univer- 
sity in which English is the language of instruction—Applicants are required to 
submit scores from the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The Test 
of Written English (TWE) is also recommended. To be considered for admission, 
applicants are normally expected to score 600 or better on the paper-based 
TOEFL exam or 250 or better on the « omputer-based TOEFL exam. Applicants 
admitted as degree candidates will be required to take the English as a Foreign 
Language (EFL) Placement Test at George Washington University before regis- 
tering (Those who score 620 or more on the paper-based TOEFL or 260 or 
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better on the computer-based TOEFL and 5 or better on the TWE are exempted.) 
EFL course work may be required, depending on the applicant's performance 
on the placement test, but may not be applied toward the degree. Students who 
are required to take EFL courses must do so at their own expense and may find 
that their progress toward completing the degree may be delayed. 


International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should include 
courses in international affairs or other relevant social sciences, including in- 
troductory micro- and macroeconomics and at least two years of undergraduate 
study of a modern foreign language. In the case of major deficiencies in the 
social sciences (especially economics) or foreign language preparation, addi- 
tional course work may be specified beyond the minimum requirements for the 


master's degree. 


Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field and at least two 
years of study of an appropriate Asian language are required. 


European and Eurasian Studies—An undergraduate major in a relevant field 
is preferred, including a good background in European history and political sys- 
tems. The undergraduate program should include satisfactory completion of at 
least two years of an appropriate European or Eurasian language. 


International Development Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program 
should include courses in international affairs or other relevant social sciences, 
including introductory microeconomics, a course in statistics, and at least two 
years of study of a modern foreign language. International experience in devel- 
opment or a related field is important and can compensate for gaps in academic 
preparation. 


International Trade and Investment Policy—The applicant's undergraduate pro- 
g é 
gram should include at least one semester each of intermediate microeconomic 


theory, intermediate macroeconomic theory, statistics, and at least two years of 


study of a modern foreign language. Undergraduate courses in intermediate 
micro- and macroeconomics are highly desirable. 


Latin American Studies—The applicant’s undergraduate program should in- 
clude background course work related to Latin America and at least two years 
of study of Spanish or Portuguese. Majors in other fields may be considered for 
admission provided that undergraduate course work includes Spanish or Por- 
tuguese and sufficient course work in one of the following areas: anthropology, 
economics, geography, Hispanic literature, history, and political science. r 


Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in a social, life, 
or physical science or in engineering are eligible for admission. Analytic skills 
and interest in policy issues with significant science or technology dimensions 
are more important determinants of success in the program then ans partic 4 - 
formal training or academic background. 


Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar to that speci- 
fied above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Work experience in 
the military or national security fields might compensate in part for some gaps 
in academic preparation. A background in economics or quantitative analysis 
skills is helpful. Am 


Readmission 


A graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled or on approved 
leave of absence must file an application for readmission the semester before 
planning to return to school. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Information on grades and omputing the grade-point average is under Univer- 

sity Regulations. Courses taken to satisfy degree requirements cannot be taken 

on a Credit (CH) basis, with the exception of Thesis Research and capstone 

courses for M.A. students and the M.I.P.P. Seminar for M.LP.P. students 
Graduate students are re¢ | I n 


im cumulative grade 
point average of 3.0. Students whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 


3.0 at any time after having « ompleted at least 9 credit hours will be given an 


additional semester in which to raise the g point average above 3.0. Those 
who fail to bring their grade-point average over 3.0 at the end of the additional 
semester will not be allowed to continue in the program. For part-time students 
and those enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time 


interval in which at least 9 credit hours have accrued 


A master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present cause as 
to why he or she should be allowed to continue in the program of studies. 
The symbol J (Inc omplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been 


given to the instructor for the student's failure to « mplete the required work of 
the course. When work for the course is « omplete, the grade earned will be in- 
dicated by the letter J followed by the letter grade. An Incomplete cannot be 
made up after the lapse of one calendar year. An Incomplete that is not made 


T 
j 


up by the end of one calendar vear becomes a grade of IF on the student's rec ord. 


An Incomplete cannot be removed by reregistering for the course. If there are 
more than two Incompletes outstanding on the record, the student is not per- 


mitted to register for any courses, including the capstone course 


A student who fails to meet t ines for completion of 
course work or other re i 
may be required by the dean and the Dean’s Council to register for 3 credit hours 


is granted an extension 


of graduate Reading and Research for each semester that the work is delinquent. 


General Requirements for Master of Arts Degree Programs 


Programs leading to the Master of Arts degree require a minimum of 40 credit 
hours of graduate course work and may include a thesis (the Security Policy 
Studies program does not have a thesis option). In all programs, students must 


pass a multidisciplinary í ipstone course at the conclusion of their program. 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an advisor- 
approved plan of study (fields, supporting course work, etc.) to the office of stu 
dent services by the end of the first semester in residence. Master's degrees are 
awarded by vote of the faculty after the student has completed the required 
course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is elected), has satisfied the foreign 
language requirement, and has successfully « ompleted the capstone course. 
be counted toward the master's legree when registration for graduate credit has 
been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum advisor, the in- 


Under special circumstances undergraduate courses numbered 101-200 may 


Structor, and the dean. The student who takes an undergraduate course for grad- 


uate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work at the 


graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course Normally, no more 
than 9 hours of undergraduate course work may be taken for graduate credit in 
the 40-credit-hour program. Academic credit counted toward a previous degree 
may not be counted toward the master's degree. 

All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements within 
live vears of their admission to the program. A student who is unable tem- 
porarily to continue the plan of studies may request a leave of absence not to 
exceed one year. Extensions beyond the five-year period may be granted in ex- 
ceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay for 


3 credit hours of Reading and Research each semester. 
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No more than 6 hours of graduate credit may be transferred from other ac- 
credited institutions or another division of the University, and these may be 
accepted only under limited conditions of time, grades, and relevance to the 
student's program. 


Curriculum Requirements 


Curriculum requirements for the Master of Arts programs are listed under the 
appropriate heading in Courses of Instruction—International Affairs; Asian 
Studies; European and Eurasian Studies; International Development Studies; 
International Trade and Investment Policy; Latin American Studies; Science, 
Technology, and Public Policy; and Security Policy Studies. Students should 
consult the program director concerning Special Topics courses that may be 
applicable to their program. 


Foreign Language Requirements 


In most degree programs, a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must 
demonstrate reading and speaking proficiency (certified by the relevant lan- 
guage department) in a modern foreign language. Students in regional programs 
must demonstrate their ability in a language appropriate to the studv of the 
specific region. If a student selects a language not offered by the Universitv. a 
testing fee will be charged. 

Each student whose native language is English must take a diagnostic exam 
in a foreign language during graduate student orientation. Students must also 
pass a reading and oral proficiency exam during the last 20 hours of residence 
in the program. No student may take the proficienc y examination more than 
three times. Students should consult their program guidelines for specific re- 
quirements, possible academic credit, and options conc erning the language 
requirement. Oe 

Candidates in security policy studies may substitute advanced course work 
in statistics for a foreign language. Candidates in science, tec hnology, and 
public policy have no foreign language requirement; however, proficien: y in 
a foreign language may be used to meet the program's analvtical competent y 
requirement if it can be shown to be integral to the student's program of study. 

For all Elliott School degree programs, students who are not native speakers 
of English are also required to pass an English examination: this requirement 
is in addition to the TOEFL required for admission. The examination, which 
tests high-level reading and writing proficiency, is administered by the English 
as a Foreign Language Department, and should be successfullv completed be- 
fore the end of the candidate s second semester. This requirement is in addi- 
tion to the statistics requirement in the security policy studies program and the 
analytical competency requirement in the science, technology. and public 
policy program. v 


Capstone Course 


Every student must successfully complete a capstone course near the ¢ onclu- 
sion of the master’s program. Most programs offer the « apstone course once a 
year, during the spring semester. The student must have a 3.0 grade-point aver- 
age and must have completed or registered for 30 hours before partici ew : 
in the course. If there is a lapse of time between completion of other ps 
work and the capstone course, the student must be continuously enrolled dur- 
ing this period. A student who fails to successfully complete the nem 
course may repeat it with the permission of the dean. If the student fails a sec- 
ond time, no further opportunity to complete the course will be permitted and 
the degree will not be conferred. Details concerning the capstone course vary 
across programs. Students should consult their program guidelines for details 


Thesis Option 


Exceptional students may write a thesis if they qualify by having a minimum 
3.5 grade-point average for at least 20 hours of course work in their program, 
submitting for approval a previously written research paper of high quality, 
and developing a formal thesis proposal approved by their prospective thesis 
advisor 
rhe thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit ef 
fective integration with the course work. A student will not be permitted to reg- 
ister for Thesis Research (IAff 299—300) until the thesis subject has been for- 
mally submitted to the dean's office. Most programs set additional requirements 
in order to qualify to write a thesis. The subject must be approved by the mem- 
ber of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written, a second member of 
the faculty who will serve as a reader, and the student's program director. The 
thesis in its final form must have the approval of the thesis director and one 
other reader, and two copies must be presented to the dean by the student no 
later than the date announced in the University Calendar. Printed ¢ opies of de- 
tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are avail- 
able in the student services office. A fee for binding must be paid upon com- 
pletion of the thesis 
Payment of tuition for thesis research entitles the candidate, during the period 
of registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the other 
reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain continuous en- 
rollment and is allowed one calendar vear to « omplete it. If the preparation of 
the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student must regis- 
ter for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pav tuition as for a repeated course. 


General Requirements for the Master of International 
Policy and Practice Degree Program 


The Master of International Policy and Practice requires a minimum of 27 
credit hours of graduate course work. Students are required to take one course 
in either international or. omparative politics, one course in international eco- 
nomics, and the M.I.P.P. Seminar. For the remainder of the program, students 
must submit an adv isor-approved plan of studv to the program director before 
the start of the first semester in residence and to the student services office by 
the end of the first semester in residence. 

Under special circumstances undergraduate courses numbered 101—200 may 
be counted toward the master's degree when registration for graduate credit has 
been approved at the beginning of the course bv the program director, the in- 
Structor, and the dean. The student who takes an undergraduate course for 
graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work at 
the graduate level in addition to the regular work of the course. No more than 
6 hours of undergraduate course work may be taken for graduate credit in the 
27-hour program. 

M.LP.P. candidates must « omplete degree requirements within three years of 
their admission to the program. A student who is temporarily unable to con- 
tinue the plan of studies may request a leave of absence not to exceed one year. 
Extensions bevond the three-vear period may be granted in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay for 3 credit 
hours of Reading and Research each semester. 

No transfer credit from any institution other than The George Washington 
niversity is a cepted into the M.LP.P. program. No more than 6 hours of grad- 
uate credit taken in any degree or nondegree status within The George Wash- 
ington Universitv. int luding the Elliott School, may be transferred to the M.I.P.P. 


program 
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Special Programs 


Joint Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates with the Law School in of 
fering a program of study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Juris Doc- 
tor. A student must be accepted for admission by both the Elliott School and the 
Law School. Applications should be made separately to each school, with a no 
tice of interest in the combined program. Students may also apply for the joint 
degree program after they have begun either program. The Law School stipu- 
lates that the first year of course work for the Juris Doctor degree must be taken 
as a unit; students should consult with the Associate Dean of the Law School 
for Student Affairs. 

The Master of Arts degree program consists of a 40-credit-hour program that 
may not include a thesis. The student selects a degree program offered by the 
School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts degree as well 
as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. As part of this program, 
each School accepts up to 12 credit hours of course work from the other school 
in fulfillment of its degree requirements. The program takes approximately four 
years of full-time study for completion. 

Joint degree students must meet all requirements for both programs prior to 
receiving either diploma. All work for this combined degree program must be 
completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the respective 
deans. 


Joint Master of Arts and Master of Business Administration Degree Program 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates with the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Management in offering a program of studv leadine to the 
degrees of Master of Arts in one of six fields and Master of Business Adminis- 
tration with a field of study in international business, The joint degree program 
is offered in the Elliott School fields of international affairs, international trado 
and investment policy, Asian studies, European and Eurasian studies, and Latin 
American studies. The student must be accepted for admission by both the Elliott 
School and the School of Business and Public Management. Applications should 
be made separately to each school, with a notice of interest in the ¢ ombined pro- 
gram. Students may also apply for the joint degree program after thev have “teal 
either program. z 
The joint degree program consists of 66-70 credit hours of course work. As 
part of this program, each school accepts up to 12 credit hours of sie Šin dai work 
from the other school in fulfillment of its degree requirements. The program 
takes approximately 3 years of full-time study for ¢ ompletion. Joint degree stu- 
dents must meet all requirements for each program prior to rec eiving either 
diploma. All work for this combined degree program must be com jleted in six 
years, unless an extension of time is granted by the respec tive er 


Dual Master of Arts and Master of Public Health Degree Program 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates with the Sc hool of Public 
Health and Health Services in offering a dual degree program leadi ls t ^ d 
the Master of Arts in one of five fields and the Master of Publi Health i the in- 
ternational health track. The dual degree program is offered in the F lli ts sol 
fields of international affairs, international development studies hin t . lios 
and Latin American studies. The student must be acc epted for. dmi "» bi 
both the Elliott School and the School of Public Health and He ilth S rever ; 
plications should be made separately to each school, with xti ^ yf inte » À 4 
the combined program. Students ma : np - 


y also apply for the dual deer 'Ogr 
Y degree JTE 
after they have begun either program rr T 
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he joint degree program consists of approximately 68 credit hours of course 
work, As part of this program, the Elliott School accepts up to 12 credit hours 
of course work from the School of Public Health and Health Services in fulfill 


ment of its degree requirements. The program takes approximately three years 
of full-time study for completion 


Dual degree students y complete the requirements for each degree and re 


ceive a diploma for each degree independently. However, all work on each de 
gree must be completed within five years from the student's entry nto that pro 
gram, unless an extension of time is granted by the respective deans 


Graduate Certificates 


he Elliott School of International Affairs offers programs of study leading to a 
graduate certificate in regional studies in Asian studies, | uropean and Eurasian 
studies, and Latin American studies, and topical specialties in international 
trade policy, international science and technology policy, international security 
chology. The program is open to all 


policy, U.S. foreign policy, and political psy 

graduate students presently enrolled in the Elliott School, Columbian College of 
Arts and Science, the Graduate School of Education and Human Development, 
the School of Business and Public Management, and the School of Public Health 
and Health Services at Th« George Washingt and to graduate 
students from other universities persons who have alr earned a graduate 
degree, and persons with a bachelor's degree and a minimum of eight years of rel- 
evant work experienc e. Additional informa in the Elliott School 
Graduate Admissions office 


Master of International Studies 
The Master of International Studies is open only to students in master’s degree 
programs at universities with which the Elliott School has developed special 


artnerships. Consult the Elliott School for specific requirements 
I I 


COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Dean R. Whitaker 


The College of Professional Studies was established in 2001 to offer degree pro- 
grams leading to associate's, bachelor's, and master's degrees in professional 
studies. The College also administers off-campus programs offered by other 
schools of the University. The staff of instruction for the College includes mem- 
bers of the full-time faculty of the University and academically qualified adjunct 
faculty from the professional community. 

All University off-campus offerings in Maryland are approved by the Maryland 
State Board for Higher Education; those in Virginia are approved by the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia Council of Higher Education. 

At the time of going to press, no degrees in Professional Studies were offered 
for open enrollment. Degree and certificate programs offered by other schools 
and administered through the College of Professional Studies off« ampus divi- 
sion are listed below. 

Students wishing to apply for admission to an off-campus degree program 
may obtain application forms from the school concerned, the ( ;ollege of Profes- 
sional Studies, or online at www.gwu.edu/-gradinfo. 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences—For degree program information, see 
the program concerned under Courses of Instruction: Master of Arts in the fields 
of human resources management and organizational management (see Organi- 
zational Sciences), criminal justice with concentrations in « omputer fraud in- 
vestigation and security management (see Forensic Scien« es), legislative affairs, 
and telecommunication; Master of Fine Arts in the field of classical acting (see 
Theatre and Dance). In addition, graduate certificates are available in survey de- 
sign and data analysis, security management, computer fraud investigation, and 
leadership coaching; consult the school for requirements. ; 


School of Business and Public Management—For degree program informa- 
tion, see the section on the School of Business and Publi: Management: Master 
of Business Administration; Master of Science in Information Systems Tech- 
nology (management information systems); Master of Science in Project Man- 
agement; Master of Tourism Administration. 


School of Engineering and Applied Science—For degree program informa- 
tion, see the section on the School of Engineering and Applied Science: Master 
of Engineering Management; Master of Science and Doctor of S ience in the 
fields of engineering management and systems engineering. In addition, erad- 
uate certificates are available in knowledge management, information security 
management, and systems engineering; consult the school for requirements. — 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development—For degree pro- 
gram information, see the section on the Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development: Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in 
the fields of educational technology leadership, educational leadership and ad- 
ministration, higher education administration, human resource development 
and school counseling; Master of Education in the field of secondary educ ation; 
Education Specialist in the field of educational leadership and administration: 
Doctor of Education in the fields of higher education administration and edu- 
cational administration and policy studies. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


he following section provides listings and des: riptions of graduate courses 
offered by the departments of instruction and interdepartmental programs. 
Degree requirements of departments and programs in Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs appear under 
the department or program heading; degree requirements of the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science, the Graduate School of Education and Human De 
velopment, and the School of Business and Public Management appear under 


the respective school's section 

l'o determine the content of required or prerequisite courses below the 200 
level, see the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 

The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course 


indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, a 


is, in most cases, 
year course giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3—3), and a semester 
course giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A credit hour may be defined as 
one 50-minute period of class work or one laboratory period a week for one 
semester 

Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement listing the 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academic 
year is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of 
the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin. 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for additional 
summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring 
semesters to provide information concerning the time of course offerings. 

The courses as listed here are subject to « hange Ihe University reserves the 
right to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees shown. 


Key to Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for course designations: 


Accy Accountancy Educ Educational Leadership 
AmSt American Studies ECE Electrical and Computer 
Anat Anatomy Engineering 

Anes Anesthesiology EMda Electronic Media 

Anth Anthropology EMed Emergency Medicine 

ApSc Applied Science EMSE Engineering Management and 
Arab Arabi Systems Engineering 


AH Art History Engl English 


ArTh Art l'herapy EFL English as a Foreign Language 
Astr Astronomy EnRP Environmental and Resource 
Bioc Biochemistry Policy 
BiSc Biological Sciences Epid Epidemiology 

BmSc Biomedical Sciences EMBA Executive Master of Business 
Bios Biostatistics Administration 

BAdm Business Administration ExSA Exercise and Sport Activities 

Chem Chemistry ExSc Exercise Science 

Chin Chinese Film Film Studies 
CE Civil Engineering Fina Finance 

Clas Classical Studies FA Fine Arts 

CCAS  Columbian College of Arts ForS Forensic Sciences 

and Sciences Fren French 
Comm Communication Gnet Genetics 

CSci Computer Science Geog Geography 
Cnsl Counseling Ger German Language and 
EES Earth and Environmental Literature 

Sciences Grek Greek 
Econ Economics HCS Health Care Sciences 
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HSci Health Sciences Ped Pediatrics 
HSMP Health Services Management Phar Pharmacology 
and Policy Phil Philosophy 
Hebr Hebrew Phys Physics 
Hist History Phyl Physiology 
HomP  Hominid Paleobiology PCm Political Communication 
Honr Honors PMgt Political Management 
HDev Human Development PPsy Political Psyc hology 
HRD Human Resource Development PSc Political Science 
HmSc Human Sciences Port Portuguese 
HmSr Human Services PsyD Professional Psychology 
Hmn Humanities Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Immu Immunology Sciences 
Idis Interdisciplinary Courses Psyc Psychology 
IAff International Affairs PAd Public Administration 
IBus International Business PubH Public Health 
Ital Italian PPol Public Policy 
Japn Japanese Rad Radiology 
Jour journalism Rel Religion 
Kor Korean Rom Romance Literatures 
Latn Latin SEAS School of Engineering and 
Law Law Applied Science 
Ling Linguistics SMPA School of Media and Publi 
Mgt Management Science Affairs 
Mktg Marketing SLP Service-Learning Program 
MBAd Master of Business Slav Slavi Languages and 
Administration Literatures 
Math Mathematics Soc Sociology 
MAE Mechanical and Aerospace Span Spanish 
Engineering SpEd Special Education 
Med Medicine SpHr Speech and Hearing 
Micr Microbiology Stat Statistics : 
Onco Molecular and Cellular SMPP Strategic Management and 
Oncology Public Policy 
MStd Museum Studies Surg Surgery 
Mus Music TrEd Teacher Education 
NSc Naval Science TCom  Telecommunication 
NSur Neurological Surgery TrDa Theatre and Dance 
Neur Neurology TStd Tourism Studies 
NeuS Neuroscience Univ University 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology Urol Urology 
Opht Ophthalmology Viet Vietnamese 
OrSc Organizational Sciences WLP Women and Leadership 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Programs 
Path Pathology WStu Women’s Studies 
PStd Peace Studies Ydsh Yiddish 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


Courses numbered 1—100 are planned for students in the freshman and sopho- 
more years. With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they may also be 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they mav be taken by gradu- 
ate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites to ad- 
vanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit. | 

Courses numbered 101—200 are planned for students in the junior and senior 
years. Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken for graduate « redit 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registration 
Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must ¢ DA ;lete 
additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy courses cas ae 
101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit. i $ 

Courses numbered 201-300 are planned primarily for graduate students 
They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they ind 
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not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Business 
and Public Management registering for these courses must have a 3.0 average, 
the prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the grad- 
uate course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have 
not completed a bachelor’s degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by 
the School of Business and Public Management. A few courses are numbered in 
the 400s and 600s to set them apart for various administrative reasons; these 
courses are generally analogous to courses numbered in the 200s. 

Courses numbered 301—400 in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are limited to graduate students, 
but they are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in 
the School of Business and Public Management are primarily for doctoral stu- 
dents; the courses are open to selected master's students upon approved peti- 
tion. In the Graduate School of Education and Human Development courses 
numbered 301—400 are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from 
accredited institutions 

Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing program of curriculum 
innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate experimental courses 
taught by individual faculty members. The 721 number designates innovative 
interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to list courses sponsored 
jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are 
taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series range from 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students. 
Unless the course des ription in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are 
prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to regis- 
tration, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's 


approval and the rules of the respective st hools. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

Professors C.M. Paik, J. Hilmv, D.R. Sheldon, W.R Baber, K.R. Kumar 

Associate Professors L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith (Chair), L.C. Moersen, F. Lindahl, S.H 
Kang, M. Yahya-Zadeh 


Assistant Professors G. Visvanathan, C.L. Jones, R.L. Tarpley, W.L. Yeager (Visiting) 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in accoun- 
tancy leading to the degrees of Master of Accountancy and Doctor of Philosophy. 


201 Financial Accounting (2) Visvanathan, Sheldon 


Basic concepts and methods used in financial statements. Use and preparation 
of the income statement, balance sheet, and statement of cash flows; application 
of concepts to accounting and reporting issues, including revenue and expense 


recognition, cash, receivables, inventory, marketable securities, long-lived as- 
(Fall and spring) 


. ) T 
202 Management Accounting (2) Paik, Lindahl 
The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of management; un- 


sets, and debt and equity securities. Same as MBAd 210 


derstanding of how accounting influences resource allocation decisions in the 
organization. Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210. Same as MBAd 211. 


(Fall and spring) 


211 Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) : 
Essential legal principles of contracts, torts, and property, including trusts and 


estates, leases, professional liability, and the Uniform Commercial Code. Same 
as SMPP 211 (Fall) 


Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) ; 
The legal aspects of organizing, financing, and operating an enterprise: agency, 


Yaeger 


Yaeger 


N 


partnerships, corporations, securities regulation, insurance, suretyship, secured 
. " agg E IP 912 " j 
credit financing, and commercial paper. Same as SMPP 212 (Spring) 
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Cost and Budget Analysis (3 Paik 
in advanced cost analysis course, with emphasis on comparative costs quan- 
titative techniques for cost data, managerial reporting systems, and manufac 
turing efficiency studies. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202 or MBAd 210 and 211 
(Spring) 
Financial Reporting Standards (3) Sheldon 
\ critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards Board Pro 
nouncements and professional standards for compilation of financial state 
ments. Analysis of alternative accounting treatments by management in finan 
cial reporting. Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 Fall) 
International Accounting (3) Hilmy 
\ study of international accounting standards with emphasis on accounting for 
foreign conversion requirements compatible with domestic accounting consol 
idation standards. Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall and spring) 
Federal Income Taxation (3 Smith 
\ study of federal income taxation, covering gross income, deductions and 
redits, sales and other disposition of property capital gains and losses, and 
timin Fall and spring) 
Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3) Smith 


Financial and tax accounting for partnerships; formation and operation. distri 
bution to partners, liquidation, and transfer of partnership interests. S « orpora 
tions are considered. Prerequisite: Accy 261 (Spring) 

Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) Smith 
Federal income taxation of C and S corporations, covering formation capital 
structure, nonliquidating distributions, complete liquidations, « orporate accu 
mulations, and the alternative minimum tax Prerequis 
tration: Accy 261 (Fall and spring) 

Federal Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) Staff 
An introduction to the federal taxation of wealth transfers and the income tax 


e or concurrent regis 


ation of estates and trusts. Topics include assets that « omprise the gross estate, 
deductions, valuation and liquidity problems, and estate planning Prerequisite 
Accy 261 (Spring) 

Contemporary Auditing Theory (3 Staff 
A comprehensive survey of contemporary auditing as practiced by external au- 
ditors (primarily certified public accountants) and internal auditors (those em 

ployed within government and corporate entities) Generally acc epted auditing 
standards; government auditing standards Planning, direc ting, and reporting 
on various audits Prerequisite: Accy 225 (Spring) 

Government Accounting and Auditing (3) Staff 
Government budgeting, accounting, financial reporting, and auditing required of 
state and local governments, nonprofit organizations, and ¢ olleges and univer 

sities. The financial management practices and auditing requirements applica 

ble to private and public sector organizations receix ing governmental financial 
assistance and those subject to governmental audits (Spring) 

Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3) Staff 
Development and application of ac ounting system theory, inc luding analysis, 
design, control concepts, and implementation Integration of electronic d 


ta 
processing, accounting systems, and management information systems 


uisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall) 


Prereq 


Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods May be re- 
peated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy, Kang 


Analysis and interpretation of financial statements lor the guidance of man 
agement, directors, stockholders, and creditors: establishing firms' business 
profiles; balance-sheet restructuring and the identifi ation of financial and ac 
counting correction measures from financial statements Prerequisite: Accy 201 
or MBAd 210 (Fall and spring) 

Directed Readings and Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
Same as SMPP 311. 
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391 Doctoral Seminar (arr.) Baber, Kumar 
Reasoning and research in technical areas of accounting; theoretical issues and 
their applicatior 


to practice; conceptual themes in prof 


h analyses I ill and spr 


nal literature; com- 


parative accoun 


resear 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
May be 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general exami 


repeated for credit 
397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3 Staff 
199 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
Limited to doctoral « 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


rofessors B.M. Mergen, J.M. Vlach, J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstr 


J.A. Miller, P.M. Palmer 


Carson, E. Mayo 
cturers R.D. Wagner, D.P. Tiller, O. Ridout 


idies—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 


ege of Arts and Sci 
in a carefully related pattern of 


eneral requirements stated under Columbian ( 


ences, including (1) AmSt 231; (2) 21 credit hours chosen 


study of American civilization t ludes at least one research seminar; (3) a compre- 
hensive examination covering general competence in American studies and the candi- 
date’s area of concentration; (4) a thesis (6 credit hours) written on a topic approved by 


the student's advisor or, with permission of the advisor and the director of the program, 
nted. Special 


1 be research ori 


12 credit hours of additional cour 


> work, 6 of which must 


concentrations in the master's 


program include the followi 


ilture—Course emphasis on the use of 


1. A concentration in musei 
artifacts in historical r 
quired in addition to the general requirements outlined above AmSt 250. Recommended: 


h. offered in association with the Smithsonian Institution. Re- 


haeology, history of tech- 


courses in decorative arts, architectural history, historical ar 


nology, history of art, and folklife. Programs specific to museum stu 


lies and museum 
education are also available 


2. A concentration in historic preservation—Course emphasis on interpret 


ng issues in 

! E l RR ? "ma TT ri 
historic preservation through a humanistic framework I rereq site; a course in Ameri- 
ts outlined above 


can architectural history. For this concentration, the general requireme 
are amended as follows Required: 36 « redit hours, consisting of 12 hours of American 
studies courses including AmSt 231 and at least one research seminar; 18 hours of his- 


toric preservation courses including AmSt 277-78; an optional thesis (6 hours) or two ad- 


ditional electives. A comprehensive examination, as outlined above, is req rired 

3. A concentration in folklife—Course emphasis on the expressive culture of American 
folk societies and theories and methods for their evaluation and interpretation. Required 
in addition to the general requirements outlined above: AmSt 256, 257. Recommended: 
Courses in topics related to folklife, such as regionalism, oral history, material culture, ver- 


nacular architecture, and social and cultural history 


Doctor of Philosophv in the field of American studies—This program combines work in 
the humanities and/or soc ial sciences as preparation for careers in a range ol institutions, 
including universities, museums, archives, libraries, preservation offices, and related 
public and private enterprises. Applicants are required to have an adequate bac kground 
in the humanities and/or social sciences as they apply to the understanding of American 
studies 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sci- 
ences and successful « ompletion of a re ading knowledge examination in an approved for- 
eign language. All students must take AmSt 231 and a research seminar approved by the 
1 (as, to be taken over the 
tion. The three fields are 


nt foreign cover- 


advisor. Candidates must pass a General Examination in three c 


course of one month, by the end of the third year from matric 


ht 


1 ' ne field 
elected with approval of the advisorv committee; one field may 
age. Other areas mav be chosen from American diplomatic, ecor 

I T Jie ; r = 
cultural, or urban history; folklife, literature, art, philosop or religion; popular cul 


ture, cultural theory, mass media; race studies; African American or women’s/gender 


politic al, social, 


history; histori preservation; or some areas o1 the social and behavioral sciences. In 
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affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution, possible topics include aerospace history, 


decorative arts, ethnohistory, history of science, history of technologv, industrial archae- 


ology, material aspects of American civilization, and various fields in the history of art 


Additional areas of study may be arranged within the University and in both the Librarv 


of Congress and the Smithsonian 


Research fields for the dissertation may be chosen from any of the above ex ept those 


dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


Bulletin for course listings 


220 Fundamentals of Feminist Theory (3) Palmer 


) 


) 


268 


) 


Same as WStu 220 

History of Washington, D.C. (3) Staff 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with emphasis 
through field trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods and related 
issues of historic preservation and conservation. Same as Hist 225 


469 


231 Seminar: Scope and Methods Murphy, Mergen 
in American Studies (3) 

Consideration of American studies as an area for research and tea hing; intro 
duction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of Master of Arts 
in the field of American studies. (Fall) 

32 Cultural Theory and American Studies (3) McAlister 
Major issues in critical and cultural theory as they relate to Americ an culture 
Various interpretive approaches including discourse analysis. « ultural stud- 
ies, new historicism, anthropological theory, etc Prerequisite: AmSt 231 o1 per- 
mission of instructor (Spring, alternate years) 

56 Folklore Theory (3) Vlach 
An intellectual history of American folklore research; analvsis of particular 
theories and methods. Same as Anth 296 (Spring) 

57 Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
Research and discussion on the traditional cultures of various geographical re- 
gions of the United States. Analysis of folk art, craft, and archite ture; regional 
and ethnic identities. Same as Anth 297 (Fall) 

58 Vernacular Architecture (3) Vlach 
Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in American building. 
Survey and field techniques and use of documentarv sources (Spring, 
alternate years) 

59 Topics in American Folklife (3) Staff 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, such 
as public folklore policy, folk music, or ethnic folklore and « ulture. Specific 
topic to be determined by the interests of available fa ulty and the needs of the 
folklife program. 

69 Readings and Research in McAlister, Murphy 

American Cultural History (3-3) 
Studies in the cultural history of the United States. foc using on major historio 
graphic debates and interventions l'opics include: cultural contact. « olonialism, 
the public sphere, the rise and dissemination of mass media, consumer culture 
systems of religious and political belief, gender relations, and racial formations 
Same as Hist 268-69 (Alternate vears) 

270 Theory and Practice of Public History (3) Horton 
Theoretical and practical dimensions of public history. as illustrated by recent 
controversies surrounding public exhibitions and debates on revisionist history 
as well as more traditional means of presenting the past in public forums. Same 
as Hist 270. 

72 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton 
AmSt 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intelle 
tual and artistic achievements. AmSt 272: Researc h seminar. AmSt 271 is pre- 
requisite to AmSt 272. Same as Hist 271-72 

73 Readings on Women in American History (3) Harrison 


Same as Hist/WStu 27 


289 


299 


275 The Politics of Historic Preservation (3) 


280 


28 


286 


90 


294 


295 


300 
398 


399 
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Staff 
litical issues, forces, events, and players that have shaped 


Overview of the p 
contemporary preservation practice, with an emphasis on public policy issues 


that have ı 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor 


10t been resolved and continue to confront preservation obje ctives 
(Spring) 

Economics of Preservation (3) Wagner 
Analysis of economic tec hniques and benefits used to en« ourage the retention 
and reuse of historic buildings and districts in the United States. Emphasis on 
revitalization of older commercial centers and the Mainstreet program Prereq 
uisite: Permission of instructor (Spring) 

Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) 


The s Opt and purpose of the preservation movement in the United States, with 


Longstreth 


focus on developments since the 1960s. Preservation theories, attitudes toward 
the past and toward design, the intent and impact of legislation, approaches to 
documentation, the concept of significance, and preservation as an instrument 
of change. Same as Hist 2 78 (Academic year) 
Field Methods in Architectural Documentation (3 
In-depth thematic examination of cultural landscape, focusing on field tech- 
niques for recording, analysis, and interpretation of historic properties. Work at 
(Fall) 


Longstreth 


Ridout 


field sites is supplemented by lectures, discussion, and readings 
Seminar in American Architecture (3) 

Advanced research problems addressing artistic, cultural, social, technical, and 
urbanistic aspects of American architecture in the 19th and 20th centuries 
l'opics vary. Prerequisite: AmSt 175 or 176 or equivalent, or permission of 
instructor Spring, alternate years) 
Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) 
Same as Educ 286 

Seminar: Topics in American Studies (3-3) Staff 
Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in American cultural 
history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar 
Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) 

Same as Anth 284 


Independent Study (arr.) 
Limited to master's candidates. Written permission of instructor required 


5tapp 


Brooks 


Staff 


Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Staff 


Courses Offered in Affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution's 
Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civilization. The following 
courses are offered at the National Museum of American History and at the National 


Portrait Gallery by members of their staffs 


N 


N 


250 American Material Culture (3) 


N 


gi 


Mergen, Mayo 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian Institution 
and introduction to opportunities for research and publication based on histor- 
ical objects. Required of all students in the master’s and doctoral programs af- 


filiated with the Smithsonian Institution (Fall) 


Museum Research and Education (3) Mayo 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian staff mem- 
bers and research associates—examples of topics are museum visitor behavior, 


costumes and furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as historical docu- 


mentation (Fall and spring) 
American Decorative Arts (3-3) ; 
Concepts of visual recognition and evaluation of surviving domestic artifacts 
from the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, including those made of wood, clay, 
(Academic 


Carson 


glass, metal, and cloth. AmSt 252 is prerequisite to AmSt 253 


year) 
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284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and Historv (3) Mergen 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Art Department Explo 
ration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history involv ing 
the use of artistic materials in different media emphasis on methodologv and 
analytic techniques. May be repeated for credit 

285 Technology, Labor, and American Society (3) Staff 


Selected readings on the interrelations among technology, labor, and so iety in 
the United States 

394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. Mav be repeated 
for credit 

395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly related 
to the material aspects of American civilization. Students work under « uratorial 
supervision at the Smithsonian Institution. May be repeated for credit 


ANATOMY AND CELL BIOLOGY 


The Department of Anatomy and Cell Biology offers the courses listed below in support 
of basic science programs offered by Columbian College of Arts and Se iences 


Departmental prerequisite: Faculty approval is required for all courses 


210 Gross Anatomy (5) Slaby, Bohn 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and X-rays 
212 Neurobiology (3) Peusner 


An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervous sys 
tem; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. | aboratory fee, $25 


213 Human Microscopic Anatomy (4) Staff 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body 
221-22 Special Topics in Anatomy and Cell Biology (1 to 3 each) Staff 


Presentations, discussions, and student-oriented projects that have'as their 
theme a particular subspecialty of anatomy or cell biology 


252 Human Variation (1) Uhelakm 
Same as Anth 146 
253 Developmental Neurobiology (3) Oakley 


Molecular and cellular mechanisms of nervous system development Topics in 
clude neural induction, pattern formation, fate specification, cell migration, 
axon guidance, target interactions, cell death, sy napse formation and plastic ity 

260 Developmental Genetics (2) Moody 
Recent advances in developmental genetics, presented from animal models and 
applied to human birth defects 

276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical subspecialties—endocrinol- 
ogy, teratology, growth, and others. Mav be repeated for credit 

277 Special Topics in Neurobiology (1 to 3) Staff 
Selected topics regarding the structural and func tional organization of the ner 
vous system. May be repeated for credit 

279 Applied Regional Anatomy (1 to 3) Bohn, Slaby 
Regional dissection, assigned readings, discussion 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Professors A.S. Brooks (Chair), C.J. Allen, J.M. Vlach, D. Gow, B Wood, J.C. Kuipers, B.D 
Miller, D. Bell, R.R. Grinker 

Assistant Professors A. Balkansky, S.C. Lubkemann 

Adjunct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey 

Professorial Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, R. Potts, G. Teleki 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.W. von Endt, J. Love 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.P. Homiak, J. Humphrey 


Master of Arts in the field of anthropology Prerequisite 


a bachelor’s degree; a major 
in anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The 


undergraduate program should have 
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included courses above the introductory level in anthropological theory, social organiza 


tion, linguistics, archaeology, and biological anthropology. Students with less background 


in anthropology may be admitted but may be required to take one or more undergraduate 


courses to make up deficiencies before beginning the degree program 
1. General degree—Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian Col 


lege of Arts and Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 credit hours of ap 
proved graduate course work, generally followed by a thesis (Anth 299—300). Under Cer 


tain circumstances, however, the department may pert rogram of study consisting 


of 36 credit hours of ipproved course work without a thesis. Anth 201-2 should be in 
cluded in the program of study and completed during the first academic year of graduate 
work. In addition to Anth 201-2, students must pass at least one 3-hour course in each of 


the four fields of inthropology biological, sociocultural, and lir 


uistic anthropology and 
archaeology) with a grade of B or better. Students who have ompleted analogous upper- 


level undergraduate course work with a grade of B or better may request a waiver. For stu 


ate semesters of one major foreign language, a read 


dents with fewer than four undergrad 


ing knowledge examination in a major foreign language must be passed before beginning 


the third semester of graduate work. All students must pass a general Master's Qualifving 


n 


Examination and « lete a field research project 


, 


g—Required the general requirements 


2 With a concentration in muse m 
stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same 
as that described for the general degree, above, except that the minimum requirement con 
sists of 36 credit hours of approved graduate course work and must include from 12 to 15 


ses, 6 credit hours of which mav be in an 


credit hours of work in museum-related co 
internship. Museum training students may substitute for the foreign language reading 
examination an appropriate course in chemistry or photography, if approved by the de- 
partment. No thesis is required, but students are expected to submit to the department 
at least one research paper of publishable quality on a museum-related topic. Students 


whose primary interest is in museum techniques, rather than anthropology, are advised 
to apply to the master's program in museum studies (see Museum Studies). A program 
in museum education is also available through the Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development 


3. With a concentration in folklife—Required 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same as that de 
scribed for the general degree, except that 6 hours of folklife core courses (Anth 296 and 


' general requirements stated under 


297) are also required 

4. With a concentration in development—Required: the general requirements stated 
under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The program of study is the same as that 
described above for the general degree, with the following exceptions: this is a 36-credit 
hour nonthesis program, including 9 hours in development anthropology (chosen from 
Anth 220, 221, 222, 223), 18-21 hours in other anthropology courses, and at least one 
graduate-level economics course. In some circumstances a thesis may be allowed. The 
program is designed to improve the student's understanding of development problems, 
such as economic change population, health, education, migration, and ecology, within 
an anthropological framework. Internships at publi« and private development agencies in 
the Washington area are encouraged. The Elliott School of International Affairs offers 
à program in international development studies, with a disciplinary specialization in 


anthropology 


i P| h min i 1]. » ] Tel 
Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of hominid paleobiology—se« 


Hominid Paleobiology 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
Bulletin for course listings 


201-2 Proseminar in Anthropology (3-3 Kuipers, Lieberman, and Staff 
Analytical approaches and analytic al practice in anthropology. Anth 201: data 
collection and analysis in all fields of anthropology; Anth 202: ethnographic 
methods (Academic year) 

213 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) Balkansky 
Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may include ex- 
cavation methods, recording, photography, conservation, stratigraphy, envi- 
ronmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, spatial analysis, faunal 
analysis, provenance studies, and dating. May be repeated for credit 
(Summer) 
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Paleoanthropological Field Program (3 or 6) Brooks 
Intensive course on field research in paleoanthropology, including excavation 
methods, identification and analysis of materials, paleoecology, ar haeology, 
and human anatomy. Conducted at selected sites in Eurasia, Africa, or Aus 
tralia. Visits to comparative sites and collections in the region (Summer) 
The Anthropology of Development (3) Miller, Gow 
Theoretical perspectives that distinguish the contribution of anthropology to 
understanding processes of change in the Third World. Focus on health, popu 
lation, environment, gender, and tourism issues. The role of anthropology in 
planning and implementing projects and policy (Fall) 

Key Variables in Development (3) Miller and Staff 
Major factors required for understanding planned and unplanned social change 
in the areas of population, education, land reform, women’s status, tec hnology, 
forestry, nutrition, health care, and migration and resettlement. Study of the 
major variables and processes in each area to aid in successful planning, im 
plementation, and evaluation of projects (Spring, alternate years) 

Issues in Development (3) Miller, Gow, and Staff 
l'opic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs. 

Research Methods in Development Anthropology (3) Miller, Gow 
Anthropologists' roles in multidisciplinary teams, including research-related 
activities, such as feasibility studies, social soundness analysis, and evalua 
tions. Innovative research techniques, such as interactive data gathering, 
team survey methods, and rapid rural appraisal. Admission by permission of 
instructor (Spring) 

Internship in Development Anthropology (3) Miller, Gow 
Supervised participation in a selected development agency or other relevant 
organization. Opportunity to observe agency procedures and gain practical 


experience. Admission by permission of instructor or department chair (Fall, 
spring, and summer) 
Anthropology in the Museum (3) Humphrey 


Anthropological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and museums 
Topics include museum anthropology, collections, research, interpretation, and 
education, with a focus on the practical problems of developing an anthro- 
pological exhibit hall. 

Museums and the Public: Exhibiting Culture (3) Staff 
Study of the real world of public exhibition through visits to a variety of muse- 
ums in the Washington-Baltimore area and the critical examination of their 
exhibits. Transportation fee charged (Summer) 

Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Method and theory of conservation, inc luding fine arts, ethnographic, archaeo- 
logical, and monuments conservation: handling, restoration, preservation, stor- 
age, and display of museum specimens; materials and environmental reactions 
of ethnographic objects. Same as AH 232 (Fall) 

Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) Rose 
Preventive conservation of materials: monitoring environmental « onditions, ex 
amining objects and documenting their state, and identifying sources of deteri 
oration. Students conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and storage areas, and help 
to improve museum conditions Prerequisite: Anth/AH 232. Same as AH 233 
(Spring) 

Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 
Individual conservation projects to determine « omposition, construction, de- 
composition of materials, and possible stabilization te hniques. Conservation 
laboratory experience. Same as AH 234. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
AH or Anth 232. (Fall) 

Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) von Endt 
Physical structure, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials 
Chemistry and physics underlying te hniques used to conserve these materials 
Same as AH 235. Prerequisite: AH or Anth 233, Chem 50, and permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 

Internship in Museum Anthropology (1 to 6) Staff 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Institution 
or other area museums, arranged in consultation with the museum and the 


Anthropolo 'y Department. Admission by arrangement with the department 


chair or museum training advisor. May be repeated for credit up to a maximum 


of 6 credits (Fall and spring 

247 Paleoanthropology (3) Brooks, Wood 
Survey of current research in hominid and hominoid evolution using on the 
integrated nature ntributions from the geological and biological 


sciences will be stre r with innovative geochemical techniques for 


establishing chronological sequences. Prerequisite: Anth 147 or BiSc 150 or 


equivalent Spring 

249 Topics in Biological Anthropology (3) Staff 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. Instructors will be drawn from GW 
faculty and Smithsonian Institution staff. May be repeated for credit if topic 
varies 

250 Nationalism and Ethnicity (3) Grinker 
Major theoretical and ethnographic issues in the study of nationalism world 


wide. Explores how ethnic groups emerge in colonial and contemporary plural 


societies and how states attempt to integrate ethnic groups into nations 
(Fall, alternate years) 

251 Anthropology and Contemporary Problems (3) Staff 
Exploration of inthropological perspectives on a current iss 


ie, such as refugees, 
ethnic violence, national mythologies, and women's health in developing coun- 


tries. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topi differs 


254 Medical Anthropology (3) Miller 
Concepts of medical anthropology, including the cultural construction of 
illness, the somatic expression of distress, and ethnopsychiatries; “critical” 
versus “conventional” medical anthropology (Fall) 

257 Gender and Sexuality (3 Bell 
Study of new theoretical and methodological approaches developed in the an 
thropology of gender. Topics include postcolonialism, sexuality, and literary 
representations of gender Fall, odd years 

258 Anthropology of Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) Allen 
Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of symbolism 
in the context of ethnographic materials (Fall) 

259 Topics in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Allen and Staff 


Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the 
topic varies 

269 Topics in Linguistic Anthropology (3) Kuipers and Staff 

Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the 
topic varies 

272 Anthropology of Latin America (3) Allen and Staff 
Intensive study of a selected topic in the anthropology of Central and/or South 

America. Topic to be announced 

282 Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory (3) Balkansky and Staff 
Current archaeologic al problems relating to the origin and development of ab- 
original cultures. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
May be repeated for credit 1 

283 Old World Anthropology— Brooks and Staff 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology (3 
Current problems in relation to materials from the Old World. Specific area to 
be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Spring) 

284 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Cressey, Brooks 
Same as AmSt 294. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation 
Topics may include excavation methods, re ording, photography, « onservation, 
stratigraphy, environmental reconstruc tion, typology, ceramic analysis, use—wear 
analysis, spatial analysis, faunal analysis, provenance studies, and dating. May 

5 Spring, odd years, and summer) 


) 


be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2 
286 Technology (3) Staff 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of material 
culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production.Topic announced 
in the Schedule of Classes (Spring, alternate years) 
289 Topics in Archaeology (3) Balkansky and Staff 
Major issues related to the theory and practice of archaeology. Topic announced 
in the Schedule of Classes 
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295 Research (ar: Staff 
May be repeated for credit 

296 Folklore Theory (3) Vlacl 
An intellectual his f American folklore research; analysis of particular the 

ries and methods. Same as AmSt 256 Spring) 

297 Seminar: American Folklife (3) Vlach 
rhe materials of American folk culture, concentrating on folk architec ture 
crafts, and art. Major organizing themes are regionalism and the use of bject 
as indicat of cultural intention. Same as AmSt 257 Fall) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3 Staff 
APPLIED SCIENCE 
Interdepartmental course offering: the School of Engineering and \pplied Science 

211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) Whitesides, Haque 
Engineerin ipplications of the theory of « »mplex variables: contour integra 
tion, conformal mapping, inversion integral ind boundary—\ iue problems 
Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 

212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) Mavriplis, Haque 
Algebraic method: appropriate to the solution of engineering « omputationa 
problems: linear vector spaces, matrices, systems ol linear equations, eigenval 
ues and eigenvect rs, quadratic forms. Prerequisite approval of department 
Spring) 

213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) Haque, Whitesides 


Analytical techniques for solution of boundarv-initial-value problems in engi 


neering: wave propagation diffusion processes and pot: ntial distributions 


Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 
214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) Haque 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering: Ritz and Galerkin ipproxi 


mation methods of boundary-value problems, aspects of linear integral equa 


from engineering analysis. Prerequisite approval of department 


lions arising 
(Spring, even years) 

215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) Whitesides Haque 
Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial-value problems in engi 
neering: characteristics, wave propagation and Green's functions. Prerequisite 
ApSc 213 (Fall, odd years 

216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) Whitesides, Haque 


Selected topics, sucl 


is perturbation techniques applied to approximate solu 
tion of nonlinear boundary and initial-value problems in engineering appli 
cation of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics Prerequisite 


approval of department As arranged) 


ART 


See Fine Arts and Art History. 


ART THERAPY 


Assistant Professors B. Barthell, A. Mills (Dire tor) 

Adjunct Associate Professors E. Kramer, A. Di Maria 

Adjun t Assistant Professor B. Sobol 

Lecturers P. Howie, D. Brancheau, T l'ripp, C. Doby Copeland 

Clinical Instructors T. Councill, E. Glassman, E. Parks. L. Di imond-Raab, E. Knight, S 
Thomas 


Master of Arts in the field of art therapy Prerequisite: a bachelor's legree, evidence of 
significant training and/or experience in art, inc luding painting drawing, and clay mod 
eling; course work in the behavioral and/or social s Iences, int luding personality the ory 
abnormal psychology, and child psychology 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
ences and successful completion of 45 credit hours of graduate course work. At least 24 
credit hours must be in art therapy and must include ArTh 201, 203 205-6 or 207 and 
208, 224-25, 283-84, and 293-94 


ART THERAPY 113 


] nphasis: adult art therapy, family « herapy, child art therapy, and researc h. 
Students hing to extend their ! ning to the doctoral level are encouraged to apply to 
the Doct f Psw logv pro m. See Professional Psychology 

certifica , hose who have earned ire ly enrolled in 
i gradu 

Five-) ] f Arts/Maste irts in the field of art therapy—See the Under- 
rad I ) D t 

Note: T} Ji e open t in-art therapy students with permission of 
the insti t Th 202, 204, 205-6, 207, 208, 211, 220, 228, 275, 
^80 " 

01 Introduction to Art Therapy (3 Brancheau 
Overview heoretica yproaches in art therapy, based on recognized theories 
f personalitv. | elopmental stage f artwork; normal and abnormal person- 
haract lefense mechanisms in artwork. Ethical considerations 
ind standar f practice. Open only to art therapy students (Fall) 
02 Case Studies (3 Di Maria 
Orgar tion ofca aterial for presentation in various clinical settings. Video- 
peer and instructor feedback. Case management 
cedure cl nd medical terminology used in case documentation. 
Writir form o st nd a variety of progress notes (Spring) 
103 Technique of Art Therapy Barthell 
) I t therapv approaches involving understanding of abnormal be- 
^s dnd di eds of patients with diverse diagnoses. Theories of counseling 
psvchotherapv. diagnost itegories, and clinical application of counsel- 
l 1 Case presentation and paper. Open only to art 
| v stud Fal 
/04 Psychodynamic Processes (3 Kramer, Howie 
Concante af lri € mechanisms of defense, sub- 
limat nef í maturation and regression ap- 
plied to work wit! ildren, adults, families, and groups (Spring) 

205-6 Principles and Practice of Art Therapy with Families (3-3) Sobol, Howie 
Principles of work with families, including various theoretical approaches to the 
familv svste cultural i ind ethical considerations. The use of art tech- 

jues for « iation of familv dynamics. Observation and conduct of familv art 
evaluatior nical sett Fall and spring 


207 Principles and Practice of Art Therapy with Children (3 Di Maria 


Practical and theoretical consider involved in treating children, with 
focus o l pment (including the development of artistic expression), 
methods of evaluation (including those using art materials), psychodynamic 
process ind the array of issues arising in individual and group work 
Spri 

'08 Prin iples and Practice of Art Therapy with Adolescents (3) Brancheau 
Practical and theoretical considerations involved in treating adolescents in clin- 
cal and educational settings, with focus on stages of adolescent and artistic 
development. Assessment and tt ent issues integrating the use of art tech- 
niques specifically designed for this population (Spring) i 

211 Survey of Art Therapy (3 i 4 Staff 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal development; history, theories, range of 
practice in art therapy. Illu 1 lectures, reading, discussion, studio work. 
Not intended for art the gree candidates. Open to advanced undergradu- 
ates with permission Fall 


220 Research Methods (3) Mills 


R rch principles, design, and methodology. Basic statistics, ethical and legal 
considerations, and relevant research models. Individual art therapy pilot stud- 
es are designed and executed {opring) 


Barthell 


| explored through study of 


Therapeutic Process (3-3) 
Theoretical and clinical dimensions ol 


ding and discussion of multicultural elements 


current research in therapy, rea « 
iffecting tl herapeutic process, and vid ping on site and in the classroom. 
Individual, group, and systems issues affecting the therapeutic encounter. 


Open only to art therapy students ArTh 224: spring; ArTh 225: fall) 
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283-84 


285 


289 


293-94 
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Art and Diagnosis (3) Tripp 
This course reviews the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual as well as relevant 
literature pertaining to psychiatric diagnosis. Cultural and environmental influ 
ences on diagnostic categorization. Viewing art productions by specifi diag 
nostic populations. Art therapy research related to diagnosis (I all) 

Group Process (3) l'ripp 
Group psychotherapy theory, techniques, and practices studied through le 

tures, discussion, and participation in a group experience. Theories relating to 
developmental stages, role assumption leadership style and its effect on the 
group, and ethical and cultural issues particular to group therapy. The relation 
ship of art to the group process Summer 

Assessment Procedures (3) Mills 
Assets, limitations, ethics, and procedures involved in psychological assess 
ment. Wechsler, Bender, Rorschach, Thematic Apperception Tests, and projec 

tive drawing tests. Administration and interpretation of standardized assess 
ments in the art therapy field, to develop an ability to analyze form and content 


of pictorial and sculptural work for clinical and diagnostic purposes (Fall 
Practicum in Art Therapy (1-2) Staff 
The sequence of Ar Th 283-84 and 293-94 requires a minimum of 1100 hours 
of clinical fieldwork in a professional setting (psychiatric and medical hospi 


tals, community mental health centers, geriatric facilities, residential treatment 
settings, and schools). On-site individual supervision and group supervision by 
departmental staff. Open only to art therapy students 

Special Projects in Art Therapy (arr.) Staff 
Individual work based on research. Empirical, clinical, and library research 
may be undertaken, as well as the development of new procedures. Details to 
be worked out with each student. May be repeated for credit with advisor's ap 
proval. Open only to art therapy students (Fall and spring) 

Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Connections between art therapy and other disciplines; new developments in 
the field. May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Past topics have 
included “Honoring Diversity" and “The Artist as Therapist.’ 

Practicum in Art Therapy (2-1) Staff 
Continuation of ArTh 283-84. Open only to art therapy students 


ASIAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: M. Mochizuki (Director), A. Bowie, B. Dickson. Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, 
E. McCord, D. Yang 


Master of Arts in the field of Asian studies—The Elliott School of International Affairs 
offers a multidisciplinary program leading to the Master of Arts in the field of Asian 


studies. 


Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott S hool of Interna- 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Entering students who have not 
completed undergraduate course work in modern Chinese and Japanese history must take 
equivalent course work at the beginning of their program 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott S hool of International 
Affairs. The program requires a minimum of 40 credit hours with a thesis or non-thesis 
option. Students electing the thesis option will complete 6 credit hours of thesis research. 
Students are required to organize their course work into at least three fields and success 
fully complete a capstone policy course during their last spring semester in residence. 
Each student's program of study must include course work on more than one Asian coun- 
try, as well as course work in a minimum of three of the follow ing disciplines: econom- 
ics, history, literature, political science, and sox iology. Students should consult the pro- 
gram guidelines available from the Elliott School about specific courses in these fields of 
study. Students may also choose a non-Asia-related field (e.g., international business) 
after approval in advance by the program director. Students must pass a capstone course 
and three 1-credit skills-based courses. More details are provided in the program guide- 
lines available in the Elliott School. 

Students must demonstrate an oral and reading knowledge of Chinese, Japanese, o1 
another approved Asian language by passing a proficiency examination during their 
final 18 hours in residence. Six hours of language course credit ma apply toward degree 
requirements - 


IIOCHEMISTRY AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


BIOCHEMISTRY AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


Professors J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (Chair), L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar, G. Walker, J.Y. 
Vanderhoek 


Associate Profe rs V. Hu, P. Ber F. Kashanchi, T. McCaffrey 

Master of Science in the field of biochemistrv—Pre requisite: a bachelor's degree. The 
undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 
11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, including Bioc 221—22, 223 or 224, 234; BiSc 274 or 275; and the Comprehen- 
sive Examination. Students may choose a 30-credit thesis option or a 36-credit nonthesis 
optior 

Master of Science in the field of genomics and bioinformatics—This new degree pro- 


gram is offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences in cooperation with the School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The 
epared; please check with the 
e Department of Microbiology 


program is under development as this Bulletin is being | 
Department of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology or th 


and Tropical Medicine for 


pro m requirements 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biochemistry—Required: the general requirements 
tated ur lle f and Sciences, including the biomedical sciences 
core curriculum, Bioc 223, 225, 227, 234, 250, and the General Examination 
Research fields: endocrinology—thymosins, signaling pathways, eicosanoids; viral gene 
regulation; antiviral chemotherapy; immunology—immunochemistry, viral gene trans- 
activation; lipids and memb anes—essential fatty acids, membrane biochemistry, com- 
plex lipids, cholesterol; radiation biology—carcinogenesis, apoptosis; molecular biology 
of cancer—breast cancer, leukemia eobox genes; genomics and proteomics—vascu- 
lar biology 'ene array technology ipoproteins atherosclerosis, HIV-1 and other human 
retroviruses 
221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) Gallo and Staff 


A con course in general biochemistry for graduate students in 
biomedical s ces and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154 Academic year) 
223 Biochemical Techniques (3) Vanderhoek 
Lectures cover basic laboratory techniques used in contemporary biochemical 
and molecular biological research Fall) 
224 Biochemical Techniques Laboratory (3) Vanderhoek 


Common laboratory techniques used in life science laboratories to separate and 
characterize macromolecules, including chromatography, gel electrophoresis, 


immunoassays, spectroscopy, and centrifugation Corequisite: Bioc 221. Labo- 


ratory fee, $75 Fall) 
225 Metabolism (4 Staff 
Metabolic pathways and integration of metabolic processes. Limited to Ph.D. 


students in the Institute for Biomedical Sciences 


227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Staff 
'urrent literature in biochemistry. Limited to graduate students in the depart- 
ment. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

230 Topics in Protein Chemistry and Enzymology (2) Hu and Staff 


Directed readings in various areas of enzymology. Enrollment limited to gradu- 
ate students in the department. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 
Bioc 234 

234 Structure and Function of Proteins and Enzymes (3) Hu and Staff 
Structure-function relationships of proteins, enzyme kinetics, regulation and 
reaction mechanisms, and other special topics Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 

(Spring) 

235 Current Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2) Staff 
Directed readings in various areas of bioenergetics. Enrollment limited to 
graduate students in the department. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 
Bioc 222 

236-37 Fundamentals of Genomics and Proteomics (2-2) McCaffrey and Staff 
Genomic theories, methods, and data analysis including bioinformatics and 
database mining. Proteomic methods, including two-dimensional gels, image 


116 


240 
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analysis, and protein identification. Same as Micr 236-3 Prerequisite: Bioc 
221-22 or BmSc 210, 211; Bioc/Micr 236 is prerequisite to Bioc/Micr 237 

Nutrition (2) Walker and Staff 
Content includes discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and minerals 


21-22 


diets, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 22 (Spring) 


250 Molecular Biology (3 Kumar and Staff 
Content includes the organization and replication of genetic material, tran 
scriptional and translational machinery, regulation of eukaryotic gene « xpres 
sion, and other spec ial topics Prerequisite Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) 

251 Current Topics in Molecular Biology (1 or 2) Kumar and Staff 
Directed readings in the area of molecular biology. May be repeated for credit 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department; others may enroll 
with approval of instructor. Prerequisite: Bioc 250 Spring) 

252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects of Kumar and Staff 
Selected Diseases (2) 

Emphasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects of selected diseases. The 
format will be of a tutorial type, including presentations of material by students 
(Spring, odd years) 

254 Fundamentals of Molecular Biology (3) Berg and Staff 
An intermediate-level molecular biology survey course Prerequisite: Bioc 221 
or BmSc 211. 

260 Biochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2) Vanderhoek 
Biochemistry, structure, and function of various lipid classes, membranes, and 
receptors. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Spring, even years) 

261 Current Topics in Lipids (1 or 2) Gallo, Vanderhoek, and Staff 
Directed readings in the area of lipid biochemistry. May be repeated for credit 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department 

262 Lipoproteins (2) Gallo 
Composition, synthesis, and metabolism of lipoproteins in normal and dys 
lipoproteinemic subjects. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Spring, odd years) 

266 Cellular Biology (3) Vanderhoek and Staff 
Structure and function of cellular membranes, cytoskeleton, subcellular organ 
elles, cellular bioenergetics, and intercellular interactions Prerequisite: Bioc 
221-22. (Spring) 

270 Biochemistry and Cell Biology Goldstein and Staff 
of the Immune Response (2) 

Biochemical aspects of the immune response at the molecular and cellular 
level. Modern experimental approaches to immunology and cell biologv. Pre- 
requisite: Bioc 221-22 and Micr 229, or permission of instructor (Spring) 

271 Current Topics in Immunology (1 or 2) Goldstein and Staff 
Directed readings in the area of biochemical immunology May be repeated for 
credit. Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite 
Bioc 270 

280 Neurochemistry (2) Moody and Staff 
Content includes molecular structure and function of nerve tissue; intra 
and interneuronal communication mechanisms: bio hemistry of various brain 
dysfunctions; and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 
(Fall) 

281 Current Topics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) Moody and Staff 
Directed readings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Enrollment 
limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite: Bioc 280 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department Or one in a 
related field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content differs 
each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

298 Advanced Reading (1 to 6) Staff 
Limited to master's degree candidates. May be repeated for credit to a maximum 
of 6 hours. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 
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199 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Phil ophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


ofessors R.K. Packer, R. Donaldson (Chai R. Burns, D.L. Lipscomb, R.E. Knowlton 
issociate Professors H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, K.M. Brown, J.M. Clark, M.W Allard, 
L.C. Smith, F.]. Turano 
Assistant Profes E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris, G. Hormiga, P.S. Herendeen, P. Hernandez 
Adjunct Profe rs L.R. Parenti, S.H. Weitzmar 
Professorial Lecturer D. Goldman 
Master of Science in the field of biological sciences—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 


with a major in biological si es or an equivalent degree: The undergraduate program 
must have included the foll r equivalent: Math 31; Phys 1 and 2, or 21 and 
22; 5tat 91 or 12 


Re quire d: the general! requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 credit hours of approved course work 
plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 credits). With the ] 
may elect a program of study consisting of 36 cre 


out a thesis 


n of the department, a student 
s of approved course work with- 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies, with specialization in the biological 
sciences, see Museum Studies 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biological sciences—Required: the general require- 


ments stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, plus satisfactory completion 


of a Preliminary Examination and the General Examination in at least three areas of biol- 


ogy. The program of study and fields of study are determined in consultation with an ad- 


visory committee for each candidate 

Major Research molec and developmental biology; systematics and 
evolution; ecology 

Master of Science and Doctor of Philos phy in the fie ld of hominid pal obiology, see 


Hominid Paleobiology 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


` Tv] > Jp, 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate I rograms 
Bulletin for course listings 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowlton 
Review of selected topics in physiology, development, and ecology of inverte- 
brate animals, including reports on origin il publications. May be repeated for 


credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 130 or equivalent (Fall, even years) : 

207 Seminar: Current Topics Allard, Clark, 
in Systematic Biology (1 or 2 Hormiga, Lipscomb 
Prerequisite BiSc 210 (Fall and spring) 

208 Bioenergetics (3 or 4) Merchant 
Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role in behavior, 
evolution, population dynamics, and species interactions Students enrolling 
for 4 credits will devote one additional class meeting per week to an investiga- 
tion of the nature and methods of science. Prerequisite: BiSc 154 or permission 
of the instructor Fall, odd vears) 

209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Current problems and issues in evolution; speciation, macroevolution, bio- 
geography, and topics of special interest to participants Prerequisite: BiSc 150 
or equivalent (Spring) f 

210 Phylogenetic Systematics (4) Allard, Hormiga 
A rigorous and up-to-date treatment of the theory and methods of sy stematics, 
including phylogenetic inference and its applic ations in evolutionary biology. 
Laboratory fee, $40 Prerequisite BiSc 150 or equivaient. (Fall) 

211 Biogeography and Coevolution (3) Herendeen 


Survey of methods and techniques used in biogeography. Geological and 
palentological aspects of biogeography; large-scale biogeographic patterns; co- 
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evolution. Prerequisite: BiSc 151 or 152 or permission of the instructor (Fall, 
odd vears) 

Descriptive Systematics: Documenting Biodiversity (3) Hormiga 
Study of those aspects of systematic biology concerned with des ription and 
inventory of biodiversity. Prerequisite: BiSc 210 (Fall, odd years) 

The Phylogenetic Basis of Comparative Biology (3) Hormiga 
l'he use of phylogenetic hypotheses to study questions in evolutionarv biol- 
ogy and ecology Prerequisite BiSc 210; Stat 127 or equivalent (Fall, even 
years) 

Vertebrate Phylogeny (4) Clark 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). A survey of vertebrate diversity, 
emphasizing evolutionary relationships and adaptations of the major groups 


Prerequisite: BiSc 150 or equivalent; BiSc 132 recommended (Spring, odd 
years) 
Morphological Systematics (4) Clark 


Lecture (3 hours) and laboratory (2 hours). Methods of studying organismal 
morphology as a means of inferring phylogeny, emphasizing the conc ept of 
homology. Laboratory includes techniques of observing, measuring, and 
imaging morphology in systematic biology, including morphometric methods 
Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: BiSc 210 or equivalent (Spring) 
Immune Systems in Plants and Animals (3) Smith 
Defense functions in higher plants and immune mechanisms in sponges 
through lower vertebrates, with comparisons to immune responses in mam- 
mals. Prerequisite: BiSc 102 (Spring) 

Variation and Evolution in Plants (3) Wells 
Biosystematics of plants, covering the literature, conc epts, and methodology of 
breeding systems, cytogenetics, speciation, and conservation. Prerequisite: BiS« 
107 or 140 or 150. (Spring, even years) 


2 Diversity and History of Plants (4) Herendeen 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A detailed iny estigation of the diversity, 
phylogeny, morphology, and fossil history of plants for advanced undergradu- 
ates and graduate students. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or 150 or 151 or equivalent 
(Fall, even years) 

Angiosperm Diversity and Phylogeny (4) Herendeen 
Lecture (2 hours) and laboratory (2 hours scheduled, 2 hours independent). A 
detailed investigation of the diversity and phylogeny of flowering plants. Lec- 
tures focus on morphological, anatomical, and molecular evidence for relation- 
ships within angiosperms. Laboratories focus on struc tural characteristics of 
families and higher groups (Fall, odd years) 

Molecular Evolution (3) Allard 
A review of the diversity, organization, and evolution of genomes, with an em- 
phasis on interpreting this variation in a phylogenetic perspective. All major 
structures of molecules, including coding and non- oding regions Prerequi 
site: BiSc 107 and 150; BiSc 210, 227, 228 are re ommended but not required 
(Fall, even years) 

Molecular Phylogenetics (4) Allard 
Lecture (3 hours), computer laboratory (2 hours). Review of molecular 
phylogenetic methods including data recov ery, alignment, weighting, character 
optimization, and phylogenetic inference methods Laboratorv fee, $40 
Prerequisite: BiSc 107, 150 and 210 or equivalent (Spring) 

Mammalian Evolution (3) Allard 
A review of mammalian diversity explored in a phylogenetic framework. Nat 
ural history, identification of mammals, and their numerous evolutionary adap- 
tations (e.g., evolution of eusociality, evolution of flight) Prerequisite: BiSc 150 
or equivalent; recommended: BiSc 210 (Fall, odd vears) 

Seminar: Genetics (3) Johnson 
Review of selected topics in genetics, with emphasis on current literature: top- 
ics of special interest to participants en« ouraged. Mav be repeated for credit. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent (Fall, odd vears) 

Population Genetics (3) Johnson 
Origin, maintenance, and possible significance of genetic variation in popula- 
tions. Selection, genetic drift, microevolution of species, and speciation are 
emphasized. Both theoretical and applied aspects of population genetics are 
discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 
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229 Cytogenetics (3) Staff 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the trans- 
mission of genes from one generation to the next through reproduction and the 
influence of cytogenetic processes on the mechanisms of evolution Prereq- 
uisite: BiSc 102 or 103 and 107 or equivalent (Fall) 

230 Human Genetics (3) Staff 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression of human traits, with 
emphasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 
equivalent; previous course work in cell biology or cell biochemistry strongly 
recommended (Spring) 

242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3) Wells 


Study of selected topics in adaptive plant strategies and North American plant 
communities, concentrating on invasive alien plant species Prerequisite: BiSc 


155 or 158 Spring, odd years) 

243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchant 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original publications. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 154 or equivalent. (Spring, 
even years) 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Brown 


Discussion and reports on recent research on the molecular genetic and bio- 
il development. Prerequisite: one course in devel- 
opmental biology, cell biology, biochemistry, or molecular genetics. May be 


chemical aspects of an 


repeated for credit Spring, even years) 

250 Signal Transduction (3 Turano 
Advanced topics of intra- and intercellular signaling; model signal transduc- 
tion pathways Prerequisite BiSc 103 or Bioc 101 or Chem 163. (Spring) 

252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) Staff 
Study of current public ations in functional neurobiology. May be repeated for 
credit with instructor's permission (Spring, odd years) 

274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) Morris 
The control of gene expression as illustrated by several prokaryotic and 
eukaryotic model systems: discussions of recombinant DNA tec hniques. Pre- 
requisite: BiSc 107 (Spring) 

275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) Staff 
Lecture, 1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic techniques of genetic manipulation: 
cloning of genes, transformation of bacteria, PCR procedures, DNA sequencing, 
and other tec hniques. Prerequisite: BiSc 102 or 107 or 137 or equivalent and 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall, even years) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 

May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES 


Committee on Biomedical Sciences 7 í les 
S. Ladisch (Director), V. Chiappinelli, R.P. Donaldson, C. Holland, S. Moody, F. Noonan 


The interdisciplinary doctoral programs in the biomedical sciences are organized 
within the Institute for Biomedical Sciences. The first full year of study toward the Ph.D. 
programs in the fields of biochemistry, genetics, immunology, molecular and cellular on- 
cology, neuroscience, and pharmacology is offered through the Institute. Faculty are 
drawn from GW's Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences, including scientists from the Children's Research Institute of Children's 
National Medical Center and the Holland Laboratory of the American Red Cross. 

The biomedical sciences core curriculum consists of BmSc 210, 211, 212, and 216-18: 
3 credit hours of BmSc 215; one course chosen from BmSc 213 or 214 or Bioc 225; Path 
219; and (if required) BiSc 122, Human Physiology. 

Students are admitted directly into the Institute for Biomedical Sciences through 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. At the end of the first year of study, each student 
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selects one of the six Ph.D. fields and completes remaining degree requirements in the 
appropriate department or program. See Biochemistry and Molecular Biology, Genetics 
Molecular and Cellular Oncology, Neuroscience, and Pharmacology 


210 Macromolecular Interactions: Proteins (2 or 4) Donaldson 
Proteins structure and function, introduction to metabolic processes. Registra 
tion with permission of instructor 

211 Macromolecular Interactions: Patierno 
Nucleic Acids and Information Processing (2 or 4) 

Structure and function of nucleic acids, organization of the genome, and reg 
ulation of protein synthesis and processing. Registration with permission of 
instructor 

212 Cell Biology (2 or 4) Stepp 
Structure and functions of cells and tissues, techniques used for the analvsis 
of cell function (image analysis, microscopy). Registration with permission of 
instructor 

213 Immunology (2) Shi 
Survey of immunology with an emphasis on issues of importance to biomed 
ical research. Registration with permission of instructor 

214 Neurobiology (2) Chiappinelli 

An overview of current topics in neuroscience, with emphasis on research areas 

represented within the Neuroscience Program. Registration with permission of 

instructor ' 

Lab Rotations (1) Berg 

For Ph.D. students enrolled in the Institute for Biomedical Sciences. | aboratory 


training in advanced techniques in biomedical sciences research practices. May 
be repeated for credit 

216-18 Career Skills for the Biomedical Sciences (1-1-1) Cassidy, Koering, Johnson 
Scientific writing, presentation skills, and seminar planning Developing roles 
in the field: research in varying settings, policy and program planning, grants 
administration, and the biotechnology issues within intellectual property law 
Ethical issues related to the conduct of research, animal use, and human sub- 
ject participation. The design of a successful grant proposal 


BIOSTATISTICS 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the degrees of Master of Science and Doc 
tor of Philosophy in the field of biostatistics. The School of Public Health and Health Ser 
vices collaborates with the Department of Statistics and the Biostatistics Center in these 
degree programs. For the Public Health courses listed below, please contact the School of 
Public Health and Health Services 


Master of Science in the field of biostatistics—Prerequisite: course work in multivari 
ate calculus, matrix theory, and multiple regression (Math 33 and 124 and Stat 118) and 
proficiency in computer applications (Stat 130 or 183 or PubH 251). With approval of the 
academic director, applicants who lack some of the listed prerequisite course work mav 
be admitted to degree candidacy and fulfill deficiencies during the first vear of study; such 
course work does not count toward degree requirements. 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
ences. The program of study consists of 33 hours of course work, including Stat 201-2 210 
224, 225, and 227; PubH 191, 201, 280, 290, and 291. Two elective « Ourses are ( hosen from 


offerings of the Department of Statistics. A two-part Master's ( ;omprehensive Examination 
is required. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biostatistics Prerequisite: a master's degree in bio 
statistics or a closely related field, including the prerequisites listed under the Master of 
Science in the field of biostatistics. In some cases, an exc eptionally well-prepared candi- 
date may enter the program with a bachelor's degree 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
ences, including the required courses for the Master of Science in the field of biostatistics 
plus Stat 213, 226, and 263; PubH 231 and one course chosen from PubH 205, 211, or 21 3. 
Electives are chosen from statistics and public health. At the end of the sex chen of 
study, a two-part General Examination is taken on probability and statistical inference 


CHEMISTRY 121 


and on biostatistics and epidemiology. A minimum of 12 hours of dissertation research is 


required; the dissertation must demonstrate the 


candidate's ability to do original research 


that de velops methods or applications the field of biostatistics 
295 Reading and Research (ari Staff 
May be repeated for credit 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3 Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
I 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit 

199 Dissertation Research (ar: Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Phil ysophy « indidates. May be repeated for credit. 


CHEMISTRY 


Professors E.A. Caress, D.A. Rowley, D. Ramaker, M. King (Chair), A Montaser, J.H. Miller, 
A. Vertes 
issistant Professors M.J. Wagner, C.L. Cahill, M.G. Zysmilich, L.P. Eisen, V. Sadtc henko 


Master of Science in the field of chemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
major in chemistry from this University, or equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Course work normally includes Chem 207, 213, 221 or 222, 235, and 251. Profi- 
ciency in computer programming must be demonstrated. Candidates are required to pass 
a Master's Comprehensive Examination 

Thesis option—30 credit hours of approved courses are required, including Chem 


299—300, Thesis Research, which may be in analytical, inorganic, organic, or physical 


chemistry 
i í 

Nonthesis option—36 credit hours of approved courses are required, in luding Chem 
298. Up to 9 credit hours in other depart: 


Forensic Sciences) may be 


ts related to the student's area of interest (e.g., 


luded in the program, subject to the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. Students who are or will be employed in organizations dealing with 


science, technology, an 


1 public policy programs may wish to select from specified courses 
offered by the Departments of Management Science, Political Science, and Public Admin- 


istration and by the Elliott School of International Affairs 


Five- Year Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry/Master of Science in Forensic 
Science with a concentrat 


Bulletin 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of chemistry—Required: the general requirements 

stated under Columbian Coll« ge of Arts and Sciences. Students develop their program of 
studies in consultation with their doctoral committee, subject to the approval of the de- 
partment's Graduate Affairs Committee The program of studies must include course work 
in a minimum of five 200-level courses; at least four of the courses must be core courses 
as defined in the department's Guide to Graduate Studies; at least three must be offered 
by the Chemistry Department. These course requirements cannot be fulfilled by achieve- 
ment on placement exams. At least two 200-level courses must be taken outside the sub- 
discipline of the student and in at least two other subdis iplines/disciplines. Equivalent 
courses offered by another university may be substituted at the discretion of the Gradu- 
ate Affairs Committee. Proficiency in computer programming must be demonstrated. The 
General Examination requirement is replaced by a two-part requirement consisting of a 
cumulative examination system and a proposal for a research problem. } 

Research fields: analvtical spectroscopy; catalysis; chemical instrumentation; combus- 
tion chemistry; environmental chemistry; heterocyclic chemistry; inorganic and organo- 
metallics synthesis; inorganic and organic materials; molecular spectroscopy; nanoscale 
and nanostructured materials; organic synthesis/natural products; polymer chemistry; 
Structure and reactivitv studies: surface chemistrv; theoretical chemistrv: trace analysis; 
transition metal complexes i À $ 

Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of Dissertation Research in 
the form of course work jointly approved by the Chemistry Department and the Forensic 
Sciences Department or the Science, Technology, and Public Policy program. The pur- 
pose of this option is to provide a useful background for chemistry doc toral students who 
are or may wish to be employed in forensic laboratories or organizations or agencies deal- 
ing with the forensic sciences or science, technology, and public policy programs. The 12 


| 
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hours may be selected from specified courses offered by the Departments of Forensic 
Sciences, Management Science, Political Science, and Public Administration and by the 
Elliott School of International Affairs 


Note: All entering students in graduate chemistry programs are required to take the 
American Chemical Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the De- 
partment of Chemistry, prior to matriculation. The four placement examinations (in the 
disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) are designed to 
cover the subject matter in the disciplines generally taught in undergraduate programs 
preparatory for graduate work in chemistry, and the results are used by the department to 
advise the individual student in planning a program of courses appropriate to the student's 
background. 

All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar and colloquium 
programs. 

Upon consultation with course instructors, specific prerequisites may be waived for the 
particular courses. 

With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


Bulletin for course listings. 


207 Chemical Bonding (3) Ramaker 
Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli principle, 
atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112 (Fall) 

211-12 Physical Chemistry (1 to 3 each) Ramaker, Wagner, Miller 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. Credit as- 
signed upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Academic year) 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Miller 


Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Emphasis on statistical 
calculation of thermodynamic properties. Prerequisite: Chem 112 or 212 
(Spring) 

218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) Staff 
Applications of quantum mechanics and group theory to the interpretation of 
electronic, vibrational, rotational, and magnetic resonance spectroscopy. Pre- 


requisite: Chem 207. (Spring, odd years) 

220 Selected Topics in Analytical Chemistry (1 to 3) Staff 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examination 
of a self-selected field of analytical chemistry. One to three topics may be cho- 
sen for a given semester. May be repeated for credit 

221 Spectrochemical Analysis (3) Montaser 


Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analvsis, including 
advances in optimization techniques, optical instrumentation, atomic spec- 
trometry, laser-based analytical techniques, X-ray methods, and surface analv 

sis techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Fall) 

Ions: Wet and Dry (3) Vertes 
Principles, instrumentation, methods, and applications of mass spectrometry 
and electrochemistry; selected state-of-the-art methods demonstrate basic prin 

ciples to show how new methods of analysis are dev eloped; typical applications 
highlight solutions of industrial, environmental, biomedical. and forensic prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Spring, even years) 

230 Selected Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (1 to 3) Staff 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in depth examination 
of a self-selected field of inorganic chemistry. One to three topics may be cho- 
sen for a given semester. May be repeated for credit 

235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) Cahill 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and reactions: 
detailed study, developed from the periodic table, of the chemistry of the more 
common elements; electronic spectra and reaction mechanisms of ¢ omplexes; 
organometallic chemistry; homogeneous and heterogeneous ¢ atalysis; bioinor- 


N 
N 
N 


ganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 112, 152 (Chem 235: spring; Chem 
236: fall) j 
238 Inorganic Materials Chemistry (3) Wanner 


Synthesis, structure, and properties of materials such as ceramics, supercon- 
ductors, ionic conductors, nanomaterials, and magnetic, optical, and electronic 
materials. Emphasis on traditional and low-temperature routes. Prerequisite: 
Chem 111-12. (Fall, even years) 
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240 Selected Topics in Physical Chemistry (1 to 3) Staff 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examination 
of a self-selected field of physical chemistry. One to three topics may be chosen 
lor a given semester. Mav be repeated for credit 

250 Selected Topics in Organic Chemistry (1 to 3) Staff 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examination 
of a self-selected field in organic chemistry. One to three topics may be chosen 

for a given semester May be re peated for credit 

251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3 Staff 

Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental theo- 
ries of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms Prerequisite to 


Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 252: Chem 251. (Academic 
year) 
257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) Staff 


The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to reaction mech- 
anisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy relationships, concentrated 
and "super" acids, Woodward-Hoffman rules, free radical reactions. Prerequi- 


site: Chem 251 or permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 

258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry (3) Staff 
The design of syntheses for complex organic molecules; survey of modern syn- 
thetic methods, including asymmetric induction; spec troscopic methods of 
structure determination. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall, even years) 

259 Polymer Chemistry (3) Staff 
A study of the preparati n, properties, and structure of macromolecules. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 152 and 110 or 111 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd 
years] 

260 Selected Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth examination 


of a self-selected field in chemistry. One to three topics may be chosen for a 


given semester. May be repeated for credit 

264 Fundamentals in Computational Chemistry (3) Staff 
Fundamental concepts of chemical physics with an emphasis on ¢ omputational 
techniques; physical principles of high temperature, chemically reac ting gas 
mixtures, applications with current software. Prerequisite: Chem 11—12, Math 
32, and CSci 100 or equivalent (Fall) 

265 Computational Chemistry of Biomolecules (3) Vertes 
Introduction to contemporary tools of computational chemistry used in solving 
biochemical and biological problems; focus on understanding fundamental 
principles of classical quantum, and statistical descriptions of biopolymers 
augmented with hands-on experience in using current software. Prerequisite: 


Chem 264 or permission of the instructor (Spring) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students with 
advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

298 Independent Study (3) Staff 


Limited to master's degree candidates. A survey of a topic approved by depart- 

mental staff and resulting in a written report, and the presentation of a seminar. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 

395 Independent Research (arr.) Staff 

Dissertation research for students in Unit I of the Doctor of Philosophy Program. 

May be repeated for credit. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ! Staff 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative exami- 

nations. May be repeated for credit r 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) . Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
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Professors K. Mahmood, I.H. Shames. K.H. Digges (Research), M.I. Haque, W. Roper (Chair) 

Associate Professors N.E. Bedewi, A. Eskandarian, V. Motevalli (Research), R. Riffat, 
M.T. Manzari 

Assistant Professors C.D. Kan (Research), S.S. Badie 
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Adjunct Professors B. Whang, M.O. Critchfield, M.Yachnis 
Professorial Lecturers G.C. Everstine, A. Kehnemui, C. Smith, C. Nash 


Associate 


Professorial Lecturers K. Khozeimeh, G.W. Sherk 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to th« 
master's, professional, and doctor il degrees 

201 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) Eskandarian and Staff 

Eigenvalue problems. Numerical solution of systems of equations and ordinary 


202 


205 


206 


207 


208 


210 


t2 
t2 


differential equations. Solution techniques for elliptic, parabolic, and hyper 
bolic partial differential equations. Numerical methods for solving finite ele 
ment equations. Introduction to solution of fluid-flow problems. Prerequisite 
CE 117 or approval of department (Fall) 

Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering (3) Mahmood 
Uncertainty in real-world information; basic probability concepts and models; 
random variables; useful probability distributions, statistical estimation of 
distribution parameters from observed data; empirical determination of distri 
bution models; testing hypothesis; regression and correlation analyses; decision 


theorv Prerequisite: Ap 115 or equivalent (Fall, even vear 

Advanced Strength of Materials (3 Manzari 
Deflection of beams using singular functions, unsymmetrical bending of beams 
beams on elastic foundation. Beam-column problems, shear center for thin 
walled beam cross sections, curved beams. Applications of energy methods, tor 
sion, basic equations for theory of elasticity, thin- and thick-walled cylinders 
stress concentration, and failure criteria. Prerequisite: CE 120 Spring) 
Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Badie 


Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, ultimate strength and de 
formation characteristics; design of structural components including beams, 
columns, floor slabs, box-type girders; introduction to prestressed concrete 


special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent Fall) 

Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) Badie 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures: design 
in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, and precast 
systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent (Spring) 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Badie 


Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by ulti- 
mate-strength methods, precast systems, progressive « ollapse, earthquake con 
siderations, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures, and special topics. Pre- 
requisite: CE 202 or equivalent (As arranged) 

Methods of Structural Analysis (3) Badie 
Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structures, matrix 


analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methods. sub- 
structuring techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures: intro- 
duction to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status (Fall) 
Design of Metal Structures (3) Badie and Staff 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of advanced 
structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic design princi- 
ples, box-type girders, cable systems, « omposite girders, and special topics. Pre- 
requisite: CE 191 or equivalent (Spring) 

Advanced Metal Structures (3) Badie and Staff 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings bv elastic 
and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations ind unique 
structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent (As arranged) 
Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) Haque and Staff 
Probability theory, theory of structural reliability, probabilistic analysis of 


strength and loads, risk and reliability function, empirical distribution, proba 
bility plot. The design service life, method of perturbation, Monte Carlo simu- 
lation. Fatigue and fracture, proof testing inspec 


tion and repair—replacement 
maintenance. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall, odd years) 

Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) Haque and Staff 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various bound 
ary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, theorv of 
folded-plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general linear bending 


22( 
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theory and its simplification to membrane theory: bending stresses in shells of 


revolution, shallow-shell theory (Spring, odd years) 
Theory of Structural Stability (3 Haque, Manzari 
General criteria for stability, buckling of elastic and inelastic columns and 


Irames, torsional and lateral buckling, 


ng, variational methods. Buckling of plates 
'r static loads, stability of stiffened structures, effect of imper- 
lections and bour Fall) 
Structural Dynamics (3 


and shells un 


7 


Manzari 
Vibration of continuous systems: membranes, beam plates, and shells; approx- 
imate methods of vibration analysis; methods of integral transform; analysis 
of nonlinear systems; wave propagation. Pre requisite: approval of department. 
(Fall, odd years 

Random Vibration of Structures (3 Bedewi 
Introduction to rar 


esses, responses of linear structures to stationary 
inputs. Structural responses to earthquakes, waves, 
boundary-layer turbulences, wind loads, etc. Failure analysis of structures under 


randon 


and nonstationary ndon 


loads. Prerequisite approval of department (Spring, even years) 

8 Structural Design to Resist Natural Hazards (3 Manzari 
Prediction of forces due to « irthquakes and strong winds; generalized codes: 
pseudostatic methods for preliminary design; codes based on Spectra, energy 


absorption and ductility; influence of foundations; ground failures; static and 
| 


aeroelastic effects of strong winds. Design project. Prerequisite: approval of 
department Fall, even years) 

) Introduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) Manzari 
Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic solid, 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, simple ap- 
plications. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 


221 Theory of Elasticity I (3 Manzari, Lee 


223 


226 


228 


Introduction to Cartesian tensors; deformation, stress, constitutive relations for 
linear elasticity; formulation of boundary value problems, variational princi- 
ples, torsion and bending of prismatial rods, plane problems Prerequisite: 
approval of department opring) 

2 Plasticity (3) Manzari 
Introduction to the continuum theory of plastic deformation. Physical basis of 
rate-independent plasticity. Concepts of yield, strain hardening and softening, 
reverse yield, and cyclic plasticity. Constitutive equations describing plastic 
deformation. Prerequisite: CE 205 or 220 (Spring, odd years) 

Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) Manzari 
Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materials, invariant properties of an 
orthotropic lamina, biaxial strength theory for an orthotropic lamina. Mechan- 
ics of materials approach to stiffness, elasticity approach to stiffness. Classical 
lamination theory, strength of laminates. Statistical theory of fatigue damage. 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, odd years) 

Introduction to Biomechanics (3) Bedewi 
Fundamentals of continuum mechanics as they apply to biological materials: 
concepts of stress, strain, and equilibrium; elastic and viscoelastic properties of 
solids; physiological fluid mechanics and bioheat and mass transfer. Funda- 
mentals of solid mechanics of soft tissues and bone structures Development of 
computer models and applications. Prerequisite: CE 120. (Spring) 

Advanced Biomechanics (3) Bedewi 
Historical overview of biomechanics and biomaterials. Fundamental concepts 
in mechanics as applied to the treatment of biological systems. Approaches to 
the mechanical analysis of the human structure under physiological and non- 
physiological loading conditions. Constitutive laws for biological materials. Fi- 
nite element applications. Prerequisite: CE 220 or 225. (As arranged) 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) Haque, Bedewi 

Calculus of variations. Variational formulation of the finite element method. 

Weighted residual techniques. Computer implementation of the finite element 

method. Application to problems in heat transfer, stress analysis, fluid flow, and 

structural analysis. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 

Advanced Finite Element Methods Manzari, Lee 

in Structural Mechanics (3 

Review of variational formulation of the finite element method. Formulation of 

various continuum and structural elements. Application to static and dynamic 
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problems in elasticity, plasticity, large deflection, and instability in plates and 
shells. Recent developments in finite element methods. Prerequisite: CE 210, 
227 (Spring, odd years 

Fundamentals of Soil Behavior (3) Manzari 


Soil mineralogy, clay-water-electrolyte systems, soil composition, fabric, struc 
ture, volume change behavior, permeability, coupled phenomena, in-situ eval 


uation of soil behavior. Prerequisite: CE 168 or equivalent (Fall, even years) 
Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) Manzari 
Porous media, stress-strain behavior of soil skeleton, elastic and elastoplasti« 
models for soil behavior, critical state concept, cam clay 1 of soil 
stress—dilatancy, stress paths (Fall, odd years 

2 Geotechnical Engineering (3) Manzari and Staff 
Principles of soil mechanics applied to the analysis and design of mat founda 
tions, pile foundations, retaining structures including sheeting and bracing sys 
tems, and waterfront structures. Foundations on difficult soils and reinforced 
earth structures. Prerequisite: CE 168 or equivalent (Spring 
Geotechnical Earthquake Engineering (3) Manzari 


Ground motion, wave propagation, foundation isolation, site response analysis 
seismic stability of retaining structures, soil structure interaction Prerequisite 
graduate standing (As arranged) 
Rock Engineering (3) Manzari and Staff 
Classification and properties of roc k; nature of rock masses and rock disconti 
nuities; field exploration methods of excavation; design and ipplications 
to foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock. Prerequisite: approval of 


department (As arranged) 
Environmental Chemistry (3) Riffat and Staff 
Principles of chemistry of natural waters, water supplies, wastewaters, haz 


ardous wastes. Stoichiometry, equilibrium, solubility, kinetics, organic chem 
istry, biochemistry, analytical techniques. Examples from water/wastewater 
practice to illustrate applications. (Fall) 

Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) Riffat and Staff 
Elements of design including basic parameters and hydraulic requirements 
Layout and design of water supply and wastewater systems pumping stations 
and treatment plants. Plant expansions and modifications Prerequisite: CE 197 
or equivalent. (Spring) 

Principles of Environmental Engineering (3) Riffat 
Basic concepts of water, air, and terrestrial environments and interrelationships 
among them. Principles of environmental chemistry and microbiology. Assess 
ment of environmental quality and impacts. Environment and health. Water 
and wastewater systems. Legal and regulatory controls (Fall) 

Water and Wastewater Treatment Processes (3) Riffat 
l'heory and application of commonly used processes. Sedimentation, coagu 
lation, filtration, disinfection, gas transfer, activated sludge, tric kling filters 
oxidation ponds, sorption, and sludge stabilization and disposal. Process 
combinations to produce treatment systems. Prerequisite: CE 242 (Spring) 
Environmental Impact Assessment (3) Riffat, Roper 
Public policy and legislation on environmental quality. Methods for assessing 
impacts of engineering projects. Technology for assessing impacts on air, water, 
and land environments, applied to transportation facilities, water and waste 
water facilities, industrial and community development (Fall) 
Microbiology for Environmental Engineers (3) Riffat and Staff 
Principles of microbiology and applications to lakes, streams, hazardous 
wastes, and biological treatment systems. Methods for evaluatine impacts of 
wastewaters and hazardous wastes on ecological systems. Conc epts of limnol- 
ogy, including limiting of nutrients and control of nuisance growths 

(Spring, even years) 

Advanced Treatment Processes (3) Riffat and Staff 
Principles and applications of advanced treatment systems for water. waste- 
water, and hazardous wastes, including: biological nutrient removal, oxidation 
reduction processes, stripping, sorption, membrane processes, chemical pre 
cipitation, others. Prerequisite: CE 243 (Fall, even vears) 
Industrial Waste Treatment (3) 


Riffat and Staff 


Types of industries, waste sources. Characteristics, measurements, and evalua 
tion. Minimization and reuse. Treatment process selection, development, and 
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standards, monitoring, and pretreatment. Prereq- 
al of department (Fall) 
Riffat, Roper 
l'ransport and fate of hazardous 


essment, and hazard 
minimization. Case 


Mahmood and Staff 


omentum principles, uniform flow, 


low in nonprismatic 
ing. Prerequisite: CE 


Haque and Staff 


regulating, and n easurement structures. De- 


rks related to dams. 
iraulic turbines and 
ansients and cavita- 
As arranged) 

Mahmood and Staff 
gn of earth-rock fill 


treatment, wind—wave protection. Con- 


sedimentation 


Safety inspection of 


dams. Prerequisite: CI raduate status (Spring, even years) 

253 Advanced Hydrology (3 Mahmood 
Prec ipitation evaporation, and transpiration. Sou physic s; stream flow, 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. Design criteria, 
flood frequency statistic s and analysis, flood fore asting and control, water- 
supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent (Spring, even years) 

254 Groundwater and Seepage (3) Haque and Staff 


256 


N 
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260 


Permeability theo 
lutions; applicati 


í 
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groundwater flow, flow nets, analogs, computer so- 


jns to engineering problems such as excavation dewatering, 


flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes Prerequisite: approval of 


department 


Mechanics of Wat 


(Spring) 


er Waves (3) 


Haque 


Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refraction, dif- 
fraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow-water theory, 
tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. Wave generation 


by wind 
of instructor (J 


As arranged 


Wave breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: ApSc 


Water Resources Planning and Control (3) 
he parameters of water resources planning and control, economics of water 
resources and related natural resources, economics of water-quality control, 


physical parameters of water 


requisite: approval 
Hydraulic Modelir 


(Spring, odd years) 


Numerical Methods in Environmental 


and Water Resour 


Use of microcomy 


of department 


ng (3) 


es (3) 
)uters in water 
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(Fall, even vears) 


213 and permission 


Mahmood and Staff 


resource development, water resources law. Pre- 


Mahmood and Staff 
Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models—physical, mathemati- 
cal. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed models. Prerequisite: CE 193. 


Mahmood and Staff 


Elements of 


finite difference 


schemes, basic operations, convergence, stability, and consistency. Nonuniform 


flow and error analysis; unsteady laminar flow; diffusion problems; unsteady 


flow in open channels; water hammer, seepage flow, and diffusion-dispersion 


problems. Prerequisite: approval of department 


Pollution Transport System (3) od al 
Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere, diffusive and 
advective transport, mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygenation rates, 
groundwater pollution transport, sediment transport, thermal transport, nu- 
merical simulation of pollutant transports in streams and estuaries. Prerequi- 
31 (Fall, even years) 


site: CE 193, MAE 1 
Analytical Mechan 


nates, variational principles and Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, 


ics (3) 


(Spring) 


Mahmood and Staff 


Eskandarian and Bedewi 
eS ee ERS di. 
Fundamental principles, particle and rigid-body dynamics, generalized coordi 
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COURSE D. h ( 0 
Hamilton's equations, theory of small os illatic 'rerequisite: approval of de 
partment (Fall) 

261 Vehicle Dynamics (3 Bede Esk ind Staff 
Engineering pr ncipi and anaivtical methods explaining t periorman e ol 
an automotive vehicle. Basic mechanics governing vehicle dynamic perfor 
mance in longitudinal, ride, and handling modes. Engineering anal s tecl 
niques applied to basic systems and subsystems to derive the governing equa 
tions. Prerequisite or corequisite: CE 260 N even year 

62 Vehicle Standards (3) Bedewi, D l staf 
Safety mandates and comparison of motor vehicle d ) d pea 
safety standards. Characteristics of dummies and echar levices ( ifi 
for crash testing. U.S. national accident and in lata; calculation of benefit 
ot safety mea "S (Fall 

263 Crash Investigation and Analysis (3) Bedewi, Diggi id Sti 
Crash reconstruction methods for systematic investigation ehicle ci i 
Analysis of vehicle safety sys r effectivene t mi 
lation and analvsis of crash date in ca chniq cast 
investigations (Spring) 

264 Nonlinear Finite Element Modeling and Simulation (3) Bedewi, | 
Rigid and flexible body methods for modeling crashes. Application of 
nonlinear finite element methods with contact algorithms for modeling crash 
phenomena. Modeling and simulation of vehi les, airbag ifetv restraining 
systems, and highway barriers (Fall) 

269 Pavement and Runway Design (3) ari 
Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stre paveme ub 
grades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid | wav and airfield 
pavements; general print iples of runway design. Prerequisite: graduate stand 
ing or department approval (Spring, odd years 

270 Systems Dynamics Modeling and Control (3) Eskandarian. Bedewi 
Introduction of concepts in control theory and applications t lve problems 
in civil and transportation engineering dealing with single-input/single-output 
and multi-input/multi-output systems. Review of classical ontrol theory in the 
frequency and time domain, state space analysis, system )ptimization ind | 
non-linear control (Fall) 

272 Traffic Engineering and Highway Safety (3) Eskar ind Staff 
Roadway traffic capacity and network performance measures v and un 
steady traffic flow phenomena; traffic control signalization theorv and practical 
implementation; monitoring techniques, instruments, and data processing for 
highway safety. Traffic related highway safety design concepts. Prer« juisite 
graduate standing or approval of department (Fall) 

273 Intelligent Transportation Systems (3) Eskandarian, Roper, and Staff 
Commands, controls and communications in modern multimodal tr insporta 
tion; infrastructure/highway and vehicle automation, advanced traffic manage 
ment, vehicle control and safety systems; information, data, and sensorv re 
quirements; practical applications and projects. Prerequisite: graduate standing 
or approval ot department (Spring 

290 Special Topics (3) Stafi 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 

298 Research (arr.) Staff 
Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Gtaff 

320 Theory of Elasticity II (3) Lee, Manzari 
Application of integral transform and analytic function theory to solution of 
plane problems; elastic wave propagation. Three-dimensional elasto-statics 
Prerequisite: ApSc 211; CE 232 (Fall, odd years) 

321 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) Lee, Manzari 
Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for invari 
ants and isotropic tensor functions. Deformation, kinematics, stress, balance 
principles. Principles for constitutive relations. Applications to nonlinear elas 
ticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite: approval of department 
(Spring, even years) 

350 Sedimentation Engineering (3) Mahmood and Staff | 


Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Initiation of 


motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. Sedimenta 
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tion measurements, Economic and legal quisite: CE 250 or ap 
proval of department Fall, odd vears) 

151 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) Mahmood and Staff 
Physical processes in drain T nels. Channel forms and bed 


forms. Hydraulics and sed 


ort | cl Design of stable 
channels. Qualitative ré e of rivers. Channel stabilization, 
navigation channels. Case studies including environmental impacts Prerequi 
site: CE 250 or approval of department Fall, even vea 
152 Advanced Hydraulics (3 Mahmood 
Theory of unsteady flow. Diffusion and dispersion through pipes and open 
inels. Numerical solutions usir finite element and finite d Heren« meth 
ods. Prere site: CE 250 or approval of department opring, even years) 
370 Intelligent Systems Theory and Applications (3 Eskandarian 
Overview of artificial intelligence, neural networks, genetic al ns, fuzzy 
ystems, and hybrid intelligent systems and their integration with other infor 
mation processing methods. Intelligent ste itions; examples are 
drawn from ITS and traffic engineering, vehicle remote sensing, and 
structural design optimization. Prerequisite: CE 201, 270 As arranged) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
May be repeated for credit 
199 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
Professors A.C. Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, L.J. Hoffman, S.Y. Berkovich, M.B. Feldman, P.S 


Bock, J.L. Sibert, R.S. Heller, C.D. Mar 
S. Mufti 
Associate Professors S. Rotenstreich, J.K. Hahn, R. Simha, D. Grier 


in, H.-A. Choi, A. Youssef, B. Narahari (Chair), 


issistant Professors A. Bellaachia, R. W. Lindeman 
idjunct Professors G.]. Kowalski, D.C. Roberts 
Professorial Lecturers J.H. Scharen-Guivel, S.H. Kaisler 
Associate Professorial Lecturer T. Hanson 


issistant Professorial Lecturers R.A. Fernandez, R. Vittucci, T. Bragg 


See the School of Engineering and Ay 


master’s, professional, and doctoral degrees 


Science for programs leading to the 


207 Scientific Databases (3) Berkovich and Staff 
Introduction to database management systems and inforr 


ion retrieval svs 


tems. Requirements of scientific databases; advanced da echniques 
to capture the semantics of scientific applications. Data repositories and ad- 
vanced retrieval capabilities. Database query languages and query optimization. 


Database web connectivity. Prerequisite: CSci 123 and either CSci 103 or 131. 


(Spring 

210 Advanced Software Paradigms (3 Feldman and Staff 
Object-oriented, proce il, functional oncurrent software de para- 
digms; design patte software life-cycle concepts. Tradeoffs between 
compiled and interpreted languages. Examples from Ada, Java, C, C++, and Perl. 
Prerequisite; CSci 123, 131 Fall and spring 

211 Computer Architectures (3) Narahari and Staff 


Concepts in processor, system, and network architectures; architecture of 


pipeline, superscalar, and VLIW/EPIC processors; multiprocessors and inter- 
connection networks. Cache coherence and memory subsystem design for 


multiprocessor architectures. Parallel and distributed system architecture; 
introduction to internetworking. Prerequisite: CSci 123, 131 (Fall and 


spring} 

212 Design and Analysis of Algorithms (3) Youssef and Staff 
Design and analysis of algorithms. Turing machines; NP-Complete theory. Al- 
gorithmic techniques: divide-and-conquer, greedy, dynamic programming, 
graph traversal, backtracking, and branch-and-bound. Applications include 
sorting and searching, graph algorithms, and optimization. Prerequisite: CSci 
123, 131 (Fall and spring 
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221 Advanced Data Structures (3) Berkovich and Staff 
Sparse matrix transpose and multiplication. List insertion and deletion, lists of 
available space. In-order, preorder, and postorder traversal of trees. Topological 
sorting. Binary search trees, including AVL trees, B-trees, and tries. Dynamic 
hashing. Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Spring) 

223 Graph Theory and Applications (3) Choi and Staff 
Undirected and directed graphs. Connectivity, partitions, cycles and matchings 
Edge and vertex coloring, chromatic polynomials, and the four-coloring prob 
lem. Planar graphs and Kuratowski's theorem. Properties of random graphs 
Applic ations to a variety of problems Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Spring, even 
years) 


225 Data Compression (3) Youssef and Staff 
Background on signals, information theory, transforms, human vision, and met 


rics. Lossless and lossy compression techniques. Video compression. ( ompres 
sion standards. Progressive transmission. Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Fall) 

227 Numerical Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Numerical solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebraic eigenvalue 
problem. Sparse matrix techniques. Solutions of nonlinear simultaneous equa 


tions. Interpolation and extrapolation. Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Fall, even 
vears) 
228 Numerical Solutions of Differential Equations (3) Meltzer and Staff 


Numerical solutions of problems in one dimension. Calculus of finite differ- 
ences in the derivation of the solution methods. Numerical quadrature; zeros of 
functions and zeros of polynomials; finite difference, predictor-corrector, and 
Runge-Kutta methods; boundary-value and eigenvalue problems of ordinary 
differential equations. Prerequisite: CSci 212 (Spring, even years) 

232 Computer Networks (3) Simha and Staff 
Fundamental concepts in the design and implementation of « omputer commu- 
nication networks and internet, their protocols, and applications. Layered net 
work architectures, applic ations, network programming interfaces, transport, 
routing, data link protocols, local area networks, network management, and net- 
work security. Prerequisite: CSci 211. (Fall) 

233 Internet Protocols (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Understanding of the layered protocols for the Internet. Interconne tion of net- 
works. The IP protocol and routing algorithms, switches, bridges, and routers 
The transmission control protocol (TCP) Addressing and names Application- 
specific protocols, FTP, TELNET, SMTP, SNMP, HTTP. Domain name services 
Prerequisite: CSci 210, 232. (Fall) 

34 Design of Internet Protocols (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Protocol specifications and formal description methods. Finite-state desc rip- 
tions of Internet protocols. Specification and Description Language. Implemen- 
tation of protocol specifications. Prerequisite: CSci 212, 233. i 

235 High-Performance Computing (3) Narahari and Staff 
Introduction to high-speed computer architecture. Parallel arc hitecture, memory 
and I/O subsystems. Principles of pipelining and vector processing, pipeline com- 
puters and vectorization methods, examples of vector processors. Structures and 
algorithms for array processors, SIMD computers, interconnection networks, as- 
sociative array processors. Prerequisite: CSci 211. (Fall, odd years) 

238 Computer System Performance (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Queuing models of computer systems and applications of queuing theory to 
computer modeling. Bounds on system performance. Mean-value analvsis of 
computer systems. Modeling specific subsystems. Queuing models for analvsis. 
Limitations of queuing models. Analysis of transaction processors and terminal- 
oriented systems. Prerequisite: CSci 211. (Fall, odd years) 

239 Comparative Computer Systems (3) Youssef and Staff 
Structures of computers and a system description language. History, character- 
istics, and philosophies of different computer structures. Special-purpose 
processors, multiprocessors, networks, and time-shared systems. Comparison 
of computer families. Performance evaluation. Effects of software and tec hnol- 
ogy on computer structures. Prerequisite: CSci 211 (Spring, odd years) 

241 Database Management Systems (3) Narahari and Staff 
Design and architecture of relational database management systems: query lan- 
guages, data models, index structures, database application design. Prerequi- 
site: CSci 210 or equivalent. (Fall) 
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242 Database Systems (3) Narahari and Staff 
Concepts in database systems. Relational database design. Editing, report 
'eneration, updating, schema refinement, tuning. Construction of database man- 
agement systems. Conceptual and logical design of a database Prerequisite: 
Cosci 241 (5pring 

244 Information Retrieval Systems (3 Berkovich and Staff 
Information organization and retrieval of natural language data by digital com- 


puter systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis of natural language; dic- 


tionary and thesaurus systems; searching strategies and cataloging. Large-scale 


file structures. Prerequisite: CSci 210 Spring) 

246 Compiler Optimization (3) Narahari and Staff 
Overview of compilers, parsing techniques, code generation Compiler optimiza- 
tion techniques, includi gister allocation, instruction scheduling Compiler 
design for ILP processors. Prerequisite: CSci 211, 212 (Fall, even years) 

251 Distributed Operating Systems (3 Rotenstreich and Staff 
Architecture, concurrent processes, interprocess communication, distributed 
scheduling, distributed shared memory, distributed security, synchronization 
and elections, distributed agreement, transactions and replicated data. Prerequi- 
site: CSci 210, 212 (Fall 

253 Object-Oriented Design (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
Object-oriented systems, software reusability, software modularity, top-down 
and bottom-up approaches, object classification, genericity, metaprogramming, 
concurrent object-oriented programming languages Prerequisite: CSci 210. 
(Spring) 

254 Software Engineering (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
lhe life-cycle model. Requirements and specifications. Design models, struc- 
tured and object-oriented design. Program development, PDL's tools, configu- 
ration control. Program, unit, and integration testing. Program verification. 
Other development models. Development metrics. Computer-aided software 
engineering (CASE). Prerequisite: CSci 210, 212 (Spring) 

255 Software Engineering Development (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 


Formal methods in software engineering. First-order logic, basic specification 


elements, rigorous proofs, formal development process, concurrency. Prerequi- 

site: CSci 212 (Fall) 

Software Testing and Quality (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 

Flow graphs and path testing, transaction flow testing, data flow testing, soft- 

ware metrics, system testing, test planning and documentation, reliability, 

statistical testing Prerequisite CSci 254 (Fall) 

259 Advanced Object-Oriented Programming (3) Maurer and Staff 
he design patterns of Gamma, Helm, Johnson, and Vlissides. The C++ Stan- 
dard Template Library (STL), a generic programming paradigm that has been 
adapted to the C++ programming language, and is an extensible framework for 
generic and interoperable components. Prerequisite: CSci 210 or familiarity 
with C++, data structures, and object-oriented programming (Spring) 

260 Design of Interactive Multimedia (3) Heller and Staff 
History, theory, and development of multimedia concepts. Hardware compo- 
nents, platforms, and authoring tools. Scientific, technical, and cognitive foun- 
dations of various media including text, sound, graphics, and video. Interface 
design. Use of a media taxonomy as a design and evaluation tool. Completion 
of a multimedia portfolio required. Prerequisite: CSci 210 (Fall) 

261 Design and Implementation of Educational Software (3) Martin and Staff 
History and types of computer-based learning (CBL). Models of learning theory and 
instructional design. Scripted and generative design strategies, use of authoring 
systems. Intelligent tutoring systems. Dissemination, legal issues. Overview of 
research issues in CBL. Project required. Prerequisite: CSci 260. (Spring) 

262 Computer Graphics Programming Tools (3) Hahn and Staff 
Standard graphics and animation programming tools and packages. Lab-specific 
software tools for sound, motion control, and rendering. Hardware used for video 
recording and editing. Peripheral devices such as stereo glasses, head-mounted 
displays, and trackers. Prerequisite: CSci 185. (Spring) 

263 Computer Graphics II (3) Hahn and Staff 

Curves and surfaces. Spatial sampling and aliasing. Visible surface algorithms. 

Illumination and shading models, raytracing and radiosity. Image manipulation 

and texture mapping. Procedural models. Prerequisite: CSci 185. (Spring) 
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Design of Human-Computer Interface (3) Sibert and Staff 
Design of dialogues for interactive sys Psychologica physiological, lin 
guistic, and perceptual factors. Adı nd disadvantages of various inter 
iction technique ommand language syntaxes, and data presentations. Design 
methodi nd guidelines. Case studies research readir IS and projects Pre 
requisite: Coci 210 (Spri J 

Computer Animation (3) Hahn and Staff 
Euler angles and quaternions; articulated figure motion; forward and inversé 
kinematics; kinematic, physically based, and behavioral motion control: ren 
dering problems (tempi ral iliasing); sound synthesis and synchronization: record 
ing and editi t ies. Prerequisite: CSci 185 or permission of instructor 
(Fall 

Artificial Intelligence (3) Bock and Staff 
Representation and space search. Heuristic search. Predicate calculus. Know] 
edge representation and knowledge engineering for expert systems. Rule-based, 


hybrid, and O-O systems. Semantic nets, frames, and natural language. Theo 
em provers. Overview of planning, learning, neural nets. Use of AI languages 
Prerequisite: CSci 174, 212 (Fall) 

Adaptive Learning Systems I (3) Bock and Staff 
Learning as an alternative to rule-based schemes for artificial intelligenc« 

Deterministic and probabilistic simulation of games. Markovian and bounded 
context systems. The algedonic process. Introduction to collective learning sys 
tems theory. Design, simulation, and evaluation of collective learning automata 
Prerequisite: CSci 174, 212 (Fall) 

Models of Cognition (3 Bock and Staff 
l'he central nervous system as à natural precedent for AI: structure and function 
of the neuron and neural networks; sensors and actuators; modular brain func 

tion. The cognitive process. Intelligence metrics. Genetics and self-organizing 
systems. Memory mechanisms. The psyc hologic al basis of learning and behav 


ior Prerequisite CSci 174, 212 (Spring, odd years) 
Computer Security Systems I (3) Hoffman and Staff 
Techniques for security in computer systems. Authentic ation, logging, author- 


ization, encryption, international criteria. Effects of Operating systems and 
machine architecture, countermeasures, risk-analvsis Sy stems Prerequisite 
CSci 131 (Fall) 

Computer Cryptography (3) Hoffman and Staff 
Cryptography and codes. Secure communications using DES and public key 
algorithms. Key management, authentication, and signatures. Secure voice. 
video, and data. Securing the Internet Prerequisite; CSci 212 (Spring) 
Information Policy (3) Hoffman and Staff 
Issues related to computers and privacy, equity, freedom of speech, search and 
seizure, access to personal and governmental information, professional respon 
sibilities, ethics, criminality, and law enforcement. Examines policy issues using 


written, electronic, and videotape proceedings of recent major cross-disciplinary 
conferences. Prerequisite: permission of instructor (Fall) 

Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 
Research (arr.) Staff 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Mav be repeated 
for credit 

Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
Research and Evaluation Methods (3) Bock and Staff 
Methods for the conduct of research and development projects: the scientific 
method; research/design requirements and objectives qualitative, quantitative, 
and case studies; performance metrics; design procedures and ¢ ontrol; sources 
of error and bias; evaluation tools; formal validation methods; oral and written 
reports; documentation standards. Prerequisite ApSc 115 (Fall) 
Advanced Computing Algorithms (3) Choi and Staff 
Graph algorithms, strongly connected components, biconne: ted components, 


dominators in acyclic graphs, ordered trees, network flow planarity testing. bi 
partite matching, theory of NP completeness, NP« omplete problems Design 
and analysis of approximation algorithms for NP« omplete problems Prerequi 
site: CSci 212 (Spring, odd years) 
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26 Parallel Algorithms (3 Y 


Youssef and Staff 
Design and analysis of parallel algorithms topics include shared- and distrib 
ted-memorv pa tanon models, graph algorithms, divide-and-con 
quer algorithn roblen paralle 1 f comb 
optimization method I juisite: G5ci 211, 212 »pring, even years) 
338 Advanced Topics in Distributed Systems (3 
Seminar on current research and developments ir networks and d tributed sys 
tems, May be repeated f edit. Prerequisite: CSci 234 Fall, odd years) 
139 Advanced l'opics in Computer Architecture (3 
oeminar on current research and development computer architecture. Mav 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 235 eal 
342 Advanced Topics in Programming Systems 
oeminar on current research and developments in computer pr 
guages, systems and paradigms. May be repeated f redit te: CSci 
210 5] odd v« irs 
343 Advanced l'opics in Information Systems 
oeminar on current research and developments in computer se systems 


ind information retrieval. May be re peated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 242 or 
244 (Fall, odd years) 
151 Advanced Topics in Operating Systems (3 


Seminar on current research and deve opments in computer operating systems. 
May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: CSci 251 5prir even vears) 

155 Advanced l'opics in Software Engineering (3 
seminar on current research and deve lopments in software engineering. Stu- 
dents ae velop a software package with the aid of available soft ire tools such 
as requirement tool, design tool, code generators, testing tools 
tools, cost estimation tools Prerequisite: CSci 255, 256 (Fall 

361 Advanced Topics in Interactive Multimedia (3 
Seminar on current research and developmer ve multimedia 


Team projects encompassing system desigr 
| I 


productivity 


tools, project management, cost analysis prot id evaluation 
Prerequisite: CSci 260 (Spring, even years 

362 Advanced Topics in Human-Computer Interaction (3 
Seminar on current research and developments in human omputer interac- 
tion. May be repeated for cre Prerequisite: CSci 264 Fall, odd vears) 


367 Advanced Topics in Computer Graphics (3 


oeminar on current research and developments in com] 


T graphics. Spatial 


and temporal anti-aliasing: hidden-surf: 


nination models, ra- 
usite: CSci 263. 


diosity, textur 


il mapping. May be repeated for credit 


(Fall, even year 
368 Advanced Topics in Animation and Virtual Reality (3) 


Seminar on current research and devel 1ents in computer animation and vir- 
tual reality. May | epeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 266 Spring, odd 
years) 

371 Adaptive Learning Systems II (3 Bock and Staff 


Alternative memory structures. Selection and modification policies. Environ- 
mental models and evaluation policies. Metrics for performance evaluation of 
ierarchical networks of 


ng, odd years) 


collective learning systems automata. Self-orga 


collective learning cells. Prerequisite: CSci 271 I 
2 Natural Language Understanding (3 Bock and Staff 
rhe state of the art of natural language parsing 


1 semantic understanding by 
computer systems. Review of f rmal, context-free, and transformational gram- 


ietworks: problems of complexity, se- 


mars and parsing. Augmented transitior 
mantics, and context. Det« ni 
CSci 270 (Fall, odd years 
377 Advanced Topics in Machine Intelligence and Cognition (3 
Seminar on current research and developme I 
cognitive science. May be repeated for cr 


and semantic parsing Prerequisite: 


machine intelligence and 

edit. Prerequisite: Permission of in- 
structor (Fall, even years 

383 Computer Security Systems II (3) Hoffman and Staff 


Intrusion detection. Viruses, worms, and other rogue programs. Advanced risk 


analysis methodologies, developing international standards, and computer se- 


} z 
curity models, such as those of Bell and LaPa d Clark and Wilson 


— € 


— 
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Computer network security. Advanced protection against statistical inference 
Web security. Biometrics. Prerequisite: CSci 283 (Spring, odd years) 

384 Information Warfare (3) Hoffman and Staff 
Exploration of the political and operational implications of information warfare 
from the fields of criminal justice and computer and international security 
Offensive and defensive information warfare operations. Simulation of various 
attacks on and defense of« omputer systems. Prerequisite: CSci 285 (Spring) 

385 E-commerce Security (3) Hoffman and Staff 
Advanced technical topics in e-commerce security. X.500 registration systems, 
X.509/PKIX certification systems, secure payment methods, smart cards, au- 
thorization models in open distributed environments. Secure web systems, 
technologies, and applications. Prerequisite: CSci 383. (Fall) 

386 Java Security Mechanisms (3) Hoffman and Staff 
Theoretical overview and practical aspects of Java security solutions. Students 
develop individual Java security modules and integrate them into a complete 
Java security system. Prerequisite: CSci 383. (Spring) 

387 Advanced Topics in Information Assurance (3) 

Seminar on current research and developments in information assurance. Mav 


be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CSci 283. (Spring, even years) 

390 Colloquium (0) Staff 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in computer science. Topics to be an- 
nounced each semester. (Fall and spring) 

398 Computer Science Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination 
May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit 


COUNSELING /HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 


Professors D. Linkowski, J.C. Heddesheimer, D.W. Dew, C.H. Hoare, M. Sashkin. D.R 
Schwandt 

Associate Professors N.E. Chalofsky, J. Garcia, M. Marquardt, R.B, Morgan, S.A. Marotta 
(Chair) : 

Assistant Professors L.A. Horvath, R. Lanthier, P.L. Schwallie-Giddis, C.D. Erickson. A J. 
Casey, C. Kayes, M.S. Wesner, L.A. Granato (Visiting), K.C. Hergenrather 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Pasi, T.J. Martin 

Lecturer P. Tschudi 
See the Graduate School of Education and Human Development for programs of study 

leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development Educa- 

tion Specialist, and Doctor of Education. v 


COUNSELING 

201 Head Injury Rehabilitation (3) Garcia 
Basic anatomy and physiology of the brain; causes, types, and severitv of head 
injuries. Physical, cognitive, and psychological consequences of head injuries 
and rehabilitation strategies. Prerequisite: Cnsl 251 or 276 

220 Special Workshop (arr.) Staff 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for « redit 

251 Professional and Ethical Heddesheimer, Garcia, Marotta, Pasi 
Orientation to Counseling (3) vine 
The roles and functions of a professional counselor and the ethical standards 
that govern the profession. 

253 Counseling Interview Skills (3) Hergenrather, Heddesheimer Erickson 
Acquisition of counseling skills common to all theories through lectures 
demonstrations by faculty, role playing, and videotaping. Prerequisite or ( on- 
current registration: Cns] 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor 
is required for others. Material fee, $25. 4 
Psychosocial Adjustment (3) Hoare, Linkowski 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers and others 
working with children and adolescents. [ ; 


N 
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255 Career Counseling (3) Erickson, Schwallie-Giddis 
A consideration of theory, practice, and the body of information related to ca- 
reer counseling, choice, and development over the life span. Prerequisite: Cnsl 
253, 259 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is required for others. 
Material fee, $25 

257 Individual Assessment in Counseling (3 Marotta, Linkowski 

Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Development of 
Systematic case studv Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for 
counseling majors); Psyc 131 or Educ 212 or permission of instructor is required 
for others. Material fee, $25 

259 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) Schwallie-Giddis 
An introduction to basic counseling and psychotherapeutic theories and asso- 
ciated techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for coun- 
seling majors); permission of instructor is required for others 

261 Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Linkowski, Marotta, Pasi 


Principles or group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. Tech- 


niques and practice in group counseling. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


) " 


Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is required for others. 
263 Social and Cultural Dimensions of Counseling (3 Garcia 
Basic sociocultural concepts in counseling theory and how they apply to the 
practice of the counseling profession. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is required for others. 
264 Values, Spiritual, and Religious Issues in Counseling (3) Staff 
l'he theoretical and practical intersection of counseling, psychotherapy, and 
mental health considerations with religion and spirituality. The clinically ef- 
fective and ethically responsible integration of religion and spirituality into 
counseling. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cns] 251 (for counseling 
majors); permission of instructor is required for others 
266 Foundations of School Counseling Heddesheimer, Schwallie-Giddis 
K-12/Practicum (3) 
Study of the environmental and specialty elements for school counseling, with 
sper ial attention to the princ iples and prac tices of school « ounseling. Includes 


100 hours of supervised practicum in a school setting 

267 Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs (3) Staff 
History, legislation, and foundations of practice of counseling in employee as- 
sistance programs. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Cnsl 251 (for coun- 
seling majors); permission of instructor is required for others. 

268 Foundations of Community Counseling/Practicum (3) Erickson, Marotta 
Description of community counseling settings, problems clients present, and a 
consideration of appropriate intervention strategies. Includes 100 hours of 
supervised practicum in a community counseling program 

269 Substance Abuse Counseling (3) Hergenrather 
Individual, group, family, and self-help counseling applied to substance abusers. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); per- 
mission of instructor is required for others 

271 Family Counseling (3) Marotta 
The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the client affects it. 
Didactic presentations, role playing, and work with simulated families. Pre- 
requisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 or 276 (for counseling majors); 
permission of instructor is required for others 

272 Human Sexuality for Counselors (3) Hoare, Marotta 
The purpose of this course is to increase the awareness and understanding 
of sexuality as it relates to counseling in contemporary society. Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 or 276 (for counseling majors); permission 
of instructor is required for others. 

274 Counseling Older Persons (3) Linkowski 
Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard to the life transitions 
and role changes that occur for older persons. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
tration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is required 
for others. 

275 Living and Dying: A Counseling Perspective (3) Tschudi 

Survey of fundamental psychosocial issues surrounding grief, loss, and life- 

threatening illness. Topics include AIDS, suicide, multiple loss, caregiver's 

grief, spirituality, and cross-cultural issues. 
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Foundations of Rehabilitation and Garcia, Hergenrather 
Case Management/Practicum (3) 


Survey of history, philosophy, basic principles, legislation, roles, and services 


Includes 100 hours of supervised practicum in a rehabilitation counseling 
program 

Disability Management and Hergenrather, Linkowski, and Staff 
Psychosocial Rehabilitation (3) 

Disability management services; psychosocial aspects of disability; rehabilita 
tion services for persons with psychiatric disabilities 

Job Placement and Supported Employment (3) Linkowski 
Job development and modification placement of persons with disabilities 
Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Garcia 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial impli 
cations 

Internship in Counseling I (3) Staff 


Part of a two-semester clinical experience for degree candidates in counseling 
Material fee, $50 

Internship in Counseling II (3 to 6) Staff 
Part of a two-semester clinical experience for degree candidates in counseling 
Material fee, $50. Prerequisite: Cnsl 285 

Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and conferences 
arranged with an instructor 

Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
Advanced Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Marotta, Linkowski, Pasi 
A post-master’s course on interpersonal process groups, with didactic, ex- 
periential, and supervisory components Prerequisite: Cnsl 261 or equivalent; 
permission of instructor is required 


2 Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) Marotta 


l'heory and practice of consultation and administration, with focus on school 
community, and rehabilitation settings. Research issues. Admission by permis 
sion of instructor 

Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3) Hoare 
Same as HDev/HRD 353 

Doctoral Practicum in Counseling (2) Marotta, Linkowski 
Experiential learning of advanced counseling and counseling-related compe- 
tencies through direct, supervised participation in group work, research, teach- 
ing, and/or consultation. Admission bv permission of instructor 

Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) Garcia, Erickson 
Current research on counseling and psychotherapy process and outcome; criti- 
cal analysis of theory with applications for practice and research. For Ed.S. and 
Ed.D. degree candidates in the field of counseling. Admission bv permission of 
instructor 

Doctoral Internship in Counseling 
and Counselor Supervision (2-2) 

Seminar: Counseling (arr.) Staff 
Predissertation Seminar (3 to 6) Linkowski, Marotta 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Prerequisite: Cnsl/Educ 390 


Marotta, Linkowski 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


208 


209 


Lifespan Human Development (3) Hoare, Lanthier 
Continuity and change in developmental attributes. The developing person in 
relation to social norms, roles, and stage-graded expectations from birth to 
death. Interaction between biogenetics and environment. (Fall) 

Child Development (3) Lanthier 
Normal development and the familial and social antecedents of developmental 
risk. Environments that foster competent children and developmental sequelae 
of childhood vulnerability and trauma. Adulthood « onsequences of child abuse 
and neglect. (Spring) 
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COUNSELING/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 137 


Stress, Risk, and Resilience in Adolescent Development (3) Lanthier 
Key attributes and problems in adolescent development. Normal adolescent de- 
ve lopment and « ontemporary sot ial I roblems in relation to stress risk, and re- 


silience. For graduate students in counseling, psychology, and related areas. 
(5pring) 
Cultural Effects on Child, Adolescent, Hoare and Staff 


and Adult Development (3 


Effects of culture on the experience and expression of thers, space, time, 

faith systems, norms, and other attributes. Egocentric SOC ocentric effects, 

primitive and technological effects. Group ii S101 he basis for prejudice. 

Developmental consequences as a consequence of ¢ co ; Fall) 

Practicum in Human Development (3 Hoare and Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring 

Internship in Human Development (3 Hoare and Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring 

Adult Learning (3 Hoare 

Same as HRD 281 (Fall 

Emotional and Cognitive Development (3) Hoare 
he devek pment and maintenance of emotional competence, cognitive devel- 

opment self-esteem, social cognition ind interpersonal skills Relationships 

between intellectual reasoning and insight (Fall, even vears 

Adult Development and Aging (3) Hoare 


heories and research on personality and intelligence in adulthood and old age. 


Research designs and methods Implications of developmental data for coun- 


seling and selected professional roles (Spring 

Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3 Hoare 
he influence of work on identity, intellectual and personality development, 

and other developmental attributes 

Issues and Special Topics in Human Development (3 to 6 Hoare and Staff 

Issues and special contemporary topics related to child, adolescent, and adult 

development Applications for professional roles (Spring, even years) 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

Special Workshop (arr Staff 

l'opics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 

Technology and Human Resource Development (3 Marquardt 


How technologv can best be utilized in the HRD environment. Discussion of 
CBT, use of the Internet for instruction, and distance learning tex hniques 
International and Multicultural Human Marquardt 


Resource Development (3) 

The impact of culture and globalization on U.S. and international HRD pro- 
grams and practices. Adult learning and organizational change approaches that 
develop and utilize the synergy of workforce diversity. Successful international 
HRD programs 

Foundations of Human Resource Development (3 Chalofsky and Staff 
How individuals and groups learn and interact within organizations and how 
organizations function and learn. Motivation, group dynamics, systems theory, 
organizational culture, and change 

Design of Adult Learning in Kayes 
Human Resource Development (3) 

Designing and implementing training programs l'opics include instructional 
design techniques, designing effective programs, program planning and mar- 
keting techniques, and conducting needs assessments and evaluations of train- 


ing programs : 
Organization Diagnosis for HRD (3) Schwandt, Horvath, Wesner 
The assessment of organizational conditions, including collection and inter- 


, structural, and sys- 


pretation of information, operations, and problems (huma 
temic). Course participants collect and analyze data to provide solutions to en- 
hance organizational effectiveness 

Internship in Adult Learning and Human Staff 
Resource Development (3 to 6) 

Supervised experience in selected areas of human resource development and 
adult education. Admission by permission of instructor 
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Work Groups and Teams in Organizations (3) Horvath, Chalofsky, Wesner 
Exploration of the nature of work groups and teams as they are utilized in or 
ganizational settings. Group and team dynamics, facilitating and leading skills, 
and group roles and boundaries 

Explorations in Innovative Learning (3) Chalofsky, Wesner 
Specialized learning techniques in non-traditional and traditional settings. Top- 
ics are chosen in consultation with students and include areas such as outward 
bound type activities and creative arts as media for effective adult learning 
Adult Learning (3) Hoare, Kayes 
Premises and theories used to meet learning needs of adults. Overview of vari 
ous learning theories and the impact of various stages of adult development on 
learners. Topics including self-directed learning, accommodating individual 
learning needs, and creation of effective learning techniques. Same as HDev 281 
Strategies for Adult Learning (3) Kayes 
Theoretical and practical components of instructional delivery in various set 
tings, including corporate training environments. Students design and implement 
teaching strategies, such as concept attainment, group investigation, and cre 


ative thinking. 


Leadership in Organizations (3) Sashkin 
Developments in theory and research centered on transformational leadership 
Assessing Impact of HRD Efforts (3) Morgan 


Knowledge and skills needed to evaluate the impact and return on investment 
of HRD efforts. Focus on how to plan and conduct systematic evaluations of 
HRD efforts, including the choice, development, and use of various tools for 
measuring individual, group, and organizational change. 

Issues in Human Resource Development Programs (3) Horvath 
Current issues and topics of importance in the field. Students gather data and 
analyze key topics associated with areas such as globalization, diversity in the 
workplace, organizational development, and ethics 

Strategic Human Performance Processes (3) Morgan, Wesner 
Overview of systematic coordination and use of HR management con« epts as an 
integral element of organizational strategy. HRD implications of these tools, 
with an emphasis on building the HR system 

Consulting Skills in Human Resource Development (3) Sashkin, Casev 
Introduction to the concepts, methods, and skills required for effective consul- 
tation in organizations, as either an internal or an external consultant Meeting 
the human needs in organizations, while improving performance and produc- 
tivity. Students undertake a consulting project in an organization Prerequisite: 
HRD 269. 

Organizational Learning (3) Schwandt, Casev 
Learning in an organizational context. Processes through which the oreaniza- 
tion as a system learns, unlearns, changes, and disseminates information. Or- 
ganizational learning theories address the processes and barriers of gathering, 
using, developing, and retaining knowledge in organizations. 
Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
For students who have a specific interest in a topic related to HRD. An in-depth 
project is completed under the guidance of a faculty member. The course is 
arranged individually with an instructor 


Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Topics in Human Resource Development Doctoral Studies (3) Staff 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 

Seminar: Advanced Issues in Sashkin. Casey 
Human Resource Development (3) 

Seminar: Applied Research in Sashkin, Casey 
Human Resource Development (3) 

Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3) ro 
Same as Cnsl/HDev 353. 

Foundations of Human Resource Development (3) Chalofsky and Staff 


Relationships between individuals and their interactions in groups within an 
organizational context. Overview of theoretical foundations of key areas asso- 
ciated with HRD. Motivation, systems theory, group dynamics, organizational 
culture, and learning 


EARTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


369 Theory and Design of Organizational Diagnosis (3) Schwandt, Horvath 
Focus on various paradigms through which organizations and their functions 
may be viewed; a variety of analytical models of organizations; tec hniques for 
assessing systems; application of analysis techniques 

374 Work Groups and Teams in Organizations (3) Horvath, Chalofsky, Morgan 
Theoretical understanding and practical considerations of working with groups 
and teams. Group dynamics, facilitating and leading groups, and member roles. 
Group facilitation techniques across different group settings and environments. 

379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Staff 

380 Advanced Organizational Learning (3) Schwandt, Casey 
he psychological and sociological paradigms associated with the learning of a 
collective whole 

381 Theory, Research, and Practice 
in Adult Learning Development (3) 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning trans- 


Hoare, Kaves 


actions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and social environ- 
ments in adult education situations 
386 Interdisciplinary Readings in 
Human Resource Development (3) 
Seminal works from various disciplines related to current HRD research and 


Schwandt, Casey, and Staff 


practice Mes 
390 Predissertation Seminar (3 to 6) Staff 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Prerequisite: HRD/Educ 390 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Sociology and Forensic Sciences 


EARTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


Professors J.F. Lewis (Chair), G.C. Stephens, G.A. Goodfriend (Research) 
Associate Professor R.P. Tollo 

Assistant Professors A.V. Logan (Research), C.M. Fedo, J. Hanchar, H.H. Teng 
Professorial Lecturers J.H. Kravitz, M.J. Baedecker 

Associate Professorial Lecturer M.K. Brett-Surman 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Seal, R.A. Ayuso 

Lecturer R.T. Rye 


Master of Science in the field of geoscience—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology or a related field 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Both thesis and nonthesis options are available. Under the thesis option, a mini- 
mum of 30 credit hours of course work is required, including EES 299—300. Under the 
nonthesis option, a minimum of 36 credit hours of course work is required; course work 
must include EES 128, 174, 189, 219, and 295. Two electives should be chosen from EES 
216 or 263, 211 or 224, 143 or 249, and 254 or 266 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geoscience—Required: the general requirements 
stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the satisfactory completion of 
the General Examination in three fields, one of which must be in geo hemistry, petrology, 
stratigraphy/sedimentation, or structural geology. $ 

Research fields: geochemistry, hydrogeology, mineralogy, geobiology, petrology, 
sedimentology, stratigraphy, and structural geology. 


The master’s program in environmental and resource policy offered by the Department 
of Earth and Environmental Sciences is listed separately. 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 

a T 7 p : í 

for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
Bulletin for course listings 


Note: Programs offered by the Department of Earth and Environmental Sciences are 
under development; please verify information here with the department. All graduate 
students are required to participate in the invited speaker seminar series. 
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Advanced Mineralogy and Petrographic Analysis (3) l'ollo 
Review of the lattice structure, crystal « hemistry, petrographic observations and 
petrologic information, and phase relations of rock-forming minerals Applica 
tion of mineralogic data to solution of geologic problems is emphasized. Pre 
te: EES 111, 112 (or equivalent); or permission of the instructor 

p! 4 eV I veal 
Sedimentary Petrogenesis (3 Fedo 
Origin and evolution of clastic sediments from a geochemical and petrographic 
perspective. Emphasis on a quantitative treatment of major elements, trace ele 
ments and rare earth elements to extract provenance and weathering informa 
tion. Prerequisite: EES 117, 118, 166. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall, odd years) 
Petrogenesis (3 Lewis 
rhe origin of selected igneous and n 'tamorphic rock types. Prerequisite: EES 
117, 118, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 
Advanced Structural Geology (3) Stephens 
Contemporary topics in structural analysis and tectonics Prerequisite: EES 122 
opring, odd years 
Seminar: Geochemistry (3) Hanchar, Teng 


Independent topics; may be repeated for credit 


Seminar: Geoscience (3) Staff 
Independent topics; may be repeated for credit 

Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) Staff 
Analysis of special topics in macroevolution paleobiogeography, speciation 
taphonomy evolutionary paleoe ology and rates of evolution 

Quantitative Paleoecology (3 Staff 
Application of univariate and multivariate statistical te hniques to solve prob 


lems of paleoecology and taphonomy. Uses in other geological and ecological 
disciplines. Prerequisite: EES 151, Stat 91; or permission of instructor 
(Spring, odd years) 

Sedimentary Environments (3) Fedo 
Study of selected depositional environme 


, emphasizing terrigenous clastic 
systems. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: EES 126 Laboratory fee (field 
trips), $30 (Fall, odd vears) 
Seminar in Sedimentary Geology (3) Fedo 
l'reatment of sedimentology and stratigraphic packaging in basir 


set in different 


i strike slip basins, con 


tensional 


tectonic settings; collisional margin basins 
tinental margin basins and sequence stratigraphy Prerequisite: EES 122, 126 
(Fall, even years) 

Regional Geology of the Appalachians (3) Tollo 


Integrated analysis of the structur il, stratigraphic, and tectonic evolution of the 


Appalachian orogenic belt through time. Critical evaluation of recent literature 
and comparisons with other deformed areas of North America and elsewhere 
Required field trips provide opportunities to examine key exposures through 


out the Appalachian region (Spring, odd years) 

Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) Teng 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and prediction of 
groundv 'r activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate equilibrium 
weathering and redox reactions; Isotopes; and contaminated aquifers Prerequi 
site: EES 174 or CE 219 or permission of instructor (Spring, even years) 
Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) Staff 


Application of numerical models to solv ing groundwater supply and contami- 
nation problems. Model design, boundary conditions, sources sinks, calibration 
and strengths and limitations of models. Prerequisite: EES 174 or CE 219 or 
permission of instructor. A knowledge of a programming language is desirable 
(Spring, odd years) 

High-Temperature Geochemistry (3) Hanchar 
Properties of Earth materials, ceramics, glasses, new materials, radioactive 


waste materials, crystal growth, dissolution, and mass transfer Problem solv- 
ing with geochemical tools. Prerequisite: EES 111, 140 

Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff Open to qualified students with ad- 
vanced training. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to student preparing for the Doctor o 


eneral examination 


May be rept d t 
199 Dissertation Research (ar: Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Phil phy candidate M t eated for credit 
ECONOMICS 
Professors J.L. Gastwirth, R.M. Du J 4.5, Goldfar \.M. Yezer J. Cordes, ] 
Pelzman, R.P. Trost, B.L. Boulier, H.S. Watsoi 1 M.D. Bradley, J.R. Millar, S.C 
Smith, A. Klamer (Research), P G.L. K Ky, D.O. P R.F. Phillips 
issociate Professors A.S. Malik, I outz, M.O. Moore, S.M. Suranovic, S. Joshi. 
N. Vonortas, C.M. Snyder, D. Ribar, H. Wolf 
issistant Profess n, J. Soares, D.M. Stryk, R.M ( 
idjunct Prof I t, E.H. Solor S.N. Kirby 
Master of Arts in the field of ) CS *rerequisite I Bache r of Arts de e with 
1 major in economics or with course work in economics that includes intermediate 
microeconomi macroeconomic theory (equivalent to Econ 101, 102 or 217-18); (2) 
in underst ig of basic calculus, equivalent to Math 31-32. Applications are accepted 
for the fall semester only 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and S lences 
and completion of one of the foll ) S 


Option A: 30 hours of course work including Econ 203, 204, 205, and 275; two courses 


selected from Econ 206, 215, 222, 276, 277; and four additional courses chosen in con 
sultation with the Department's M.A. advisor. (These f 1dditional courses come from 
two clusters—groups of related « ourses from each cluster. An M.A 
thesis may be substituted for the tw ne of the ister students must earn 
at least a grade of B— in Econ 203, 204 

Option B (primarily for those interested in pur i Pl 0 hou course work 
including Econ 203, 204, 205, 206, 215, 216, 275; two courses (unless on I5 avall 
able) fulfilling the requirements of one of the Department's Ph.D. fields (exclu z micro 
and macro theory). Students earn f t rade of I in I n 203, 204, and 205. 

Five-Year Bachelor of Science/Master of Arts in the field of economics—See the 
Undergraduate Programs Bulletir 

Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Svstems Engineering)/Master of Arts in the field of eco 
nomics—See the Undergraduate Programs Bullet 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of ¢ 


phy in tn leid 


involves studv in 
> work, and 


e years after 


ncludes satis! Ours 


two sequential units. Unit I i 


passing the General Examination. This first unit m hin fiv 


entry into the program. Upon successful completior re considered for 


admission to Unit II, the dissertation stage, which within five years 
after entry. In all cases, however, the student is expected to complete the doctorate within 
eight years after admission. Students admitted to the second unit will be recommended 


by the Department of Economics for the Master of Philosopt 


College of Arts 
ind Sciences. For Unit I, the requirements include Econ 203, 204, 205, 206, 215, 216, and 


Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian 
275, plus 27 additional credit hours of approved graduate course work, and passing the 
General Examination in microeconomic theory, macroeconomic theory, and two other 
fields selected by the student and approved by the doctoral program committee. Exami- 
nations are given in the following fields: econometrics, economic de velopment, environ- 
mental and natural resource economics, health economics, industrial organization, interna- 
tional economics, labor economics, monetary theory and policy, public finance, regional 


omics 


and urban economics, and Soviet and East European ect 
Examinations: the field examinations that constitute the General Examination are siven 
at least two times per year. The requirements for the microeconomic 
; f 


1 exami 


id macroeconomic 
nay be taken. Stu- 
oeconomic theory exami- 


theory examinations must be met 


)etore any otn 


dents are strongly advised to take the microeconomic and ma 


nations within two years of entering the program. To pass the General Examination, stu- 
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dents must earn a grade of “satisfactory pass" or better in the field examination in micro 
economic or macroeconomic theory and in one of the other two field examinations and 
no grade below "bare pass." Two of the field examinations may be taken a second time 
with the approval of the department and the dean. No further opportunity to take the ex 
aminations is permitted. Substitution of a field examination (in an area not originally cho 
sen by the student) to satisfy the requirements of the General Examination is equivalent 
to taking a field examination a second time. Students should consult with the professors 
responsible for their fields and notify the department two months in advance of their in 
tention to take the examinations. If such notification is not given sufficiently in advance, 
it may not be possible to sit for the examination 

For Unit II, the requirements include formulation of an acceptable dissertation proposal, 
completion of a dissertation that demonstrates the candidate's ability to do original re 
search, and 24 hours of additional graduate course work, of which at least 12 hours must be 
dissertation research. Students, in« luding those who have an accepted dissertation pro 
posal, must enroll in a dissertation proposal seminar (Econ 397) in the first semester after 
promotion to Unit II. Satisfactory performance in the seminar will be equivalent to 3 credit 
hours of Unit II course work. In cases where knowledge outside the dis ipline of economics 
is critical to the student's research field, up to 6 credit hours in Unit II may consist of 
required courses outside the Economics Department 


Departmental prerequisite: Graduate courses in economics (ex ept 214, 217-18, 219, 
220, 221—22, 247, 249, 250, 280, 283, 284) are designed for graduate students in econom 
ics. Graduate students in other disciplines may register for third group courses after 
having completed Econ 217-18, or 218 and 219, or 101 and 102, unless the course descrip 
tion indicates that these prerequisites have been waived. Intermediate-level micro and 
macro courses taken elsewhere usually satisfy this requirement, but introduc tory or first- 
year courses do not. In addition to these prerequisites and any others specific to the par- 
ticular course, calculus is required in some sections of graduate economics « Ourses. 

Courses at the 300 level are offered as the demand warrants and mav be repeated for 
credit. 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) Staff 

Critical analysis and interpretation of the dev elopment of economic theory from 

Plato through the formulation of the Neoclassical Synthesis paradigm and con- 
temporary revisions of the Neoclassical Synthesis (Fall) 

203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) Fon, Joshi 

Econ 203: Demand, production, cost theory; prerequisite: Econ 101 or equiva- 

lent. Econ 204: Market structure, welfare, general equilibrium; prerequisite: 


Econ 203. (Academic year) 

205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Bradley, Joutz, Labadie 
Alternative theories of income, employment, and the price level; fiscal and 
monetary policy impacts; the role of expectations in the economy (Spring) 

206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Bradley, Joutz, Labadie 


Continuation of Econ 205. Extensions of alternative models of inc ome determi- 
nation; application of analytic frameworks to the U.S. ec onomy; examination of 
uncertainty and policy strategy. (Fall) 

208 National Income, Product, and Productivity (3) Staff 
Output, input, and productivity relationships by industry; income. outlay, 
flow-of-funds, and balance sheets by sector; uses of accounts for analvsis and 
projections (Fall) 

214 Survey of Mathematical Economics (3) Fon 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Differentiation, partial 
differentiation, and economic optimization problems; comparative statics; 
input-output analysis; difference, differential equations, and e onomic appli- 
cations. Prerequisite: one semester of calculus and Econ 217-18 

215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Fon 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in economic theory 
Prerequisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to undergraduates with per- 
mission of instructor. (Academic year) 

217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Goldfarb, Watson, Bradley, 

Fon, Joutz, Malik, Phillips 
Intermediate-level microeconomic theory (Econ 217) and intermediate-level 
macroeconomic theory (Econ 218) for graduate students in fields other than 
economics. (Econ 217 and 218—fall and spring) 
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) Managerial Economics (3) Boulier, Fon, Goldfarb | 
Intermediate microeconomic theory, with emphasis on production and costs, i) 
market structure and pricing, risk analysis, and inves nt theory and capital | | 
budgeting. Credit can be earned for only one of Econ 217, 219, and 220. (Fall ial 
and spring) WII 
) Managerial Economics for MBAs (2 Boulier | T 
Intermediate microeconomic theory with emphasis on production and costs, An d 
market structure and pricing, risk analysis, and investment theory and capital D 
budgeting. Credit can be earned for only one of Econ 217, 219, and 220. (Fall "MN 
and spring) di d 
Economics in Policy Analysis (3 Cordes | d 
Same as PPol 204 Jr 
Benefit-Cost Analysis (3) Cordes M i 
The application of microeconomic theory and welfare economics to the empir- | 
ical evaluation of public policies and programs, Applied welfare economics as T 
a framework for policy analysis; empirical measures of welfare change; tech- | i] 
niques of benefit-cost analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or equivalent; recom- i 
mended: Econ 221 
Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Labadie Ign 
Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary American | I 
central banking (Academic year) b 
Urban and Rural Development Policies (3) Staff TU 
Review of urban and rural development strategies in the LDCs. Theories and i Wi 
experiences of land reform, peasant cooperatives, small-farm tec hnology, i ul 
rural—urban linkages, and planning a service network (Fall) TE 
Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources (3) Malik x 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and natural i 
resources development and management. Prerequisite: Econ 217 (Spring) ! i 
Economics of Defense (3) Staff f 
Economic analysis applied to national security planning and objectives. Analy- MU 
sis of defense establishment problems, including manpower, the defense in- | 
dustry base, procurement policy (Spring) d 
Labor Economics (3-3) Goldfarb, Ribar } ifi 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and demand. Analy- Wi 
sis of unemployment; unions; wage regulation. Econ 241 is prerequisite to 1I I 
Econ 242 (Academic vear) I 
Industrial Organization (3-3) Kwoka, Snyder jl 
Econ 2 Economic theorv and evidence regarding industrial market structure, Wi 
conduct, and economic performance. Econ 246: Economic issues in antitrust | hi 
and government regulation of the U.S. economy. Econ 245 is prerequisite to H 
Econ 246 (Academic vear) i 
Health Economics (3) Baily | 
Demand for medical care: organization of the health care delivery industry: i Mi 
policy issues on regulation, efficiency, and allocation of health care servic es. lii | 
(Fall) bn 
Industrial Organization—The Telecommunication Industry (3) Brock 
Principles of industrial organization, welfare economics, and theories of regu- 
lation, in theory and in practice. Market power, merger analysis, vertical rela- 


tionships, entry, and regulation of price and lines of business. The study of 
market performance and business practices of the telecommunication industry. 
Prerequisite: Econ 101, 217 or equivalent. Offered off campus only. 

Survey of Economic Development (3) Smith 
An introduction to economic problems faced by less developed countries. Em- 
phasis placed on applications to policy-making and evaluation. Prerequisite: 
Econ 217 or 280 or equivalent. (Spring) 

Development Economics I (3) Smith 
The application of economic theories, empirical studies, and policy issues 
to economics problems of developing countries, with an emphasis on micro- 
economic aspects. Topics include income distribution and poverty, urban mi- 
gration, peasant and agrarian efficiency, fertility preference, industrial policy, 
multinational enterprise, and international trade policy (Fall and spring) 
Development Economics II (3) Smith 
Continuation of Econ 251, with an emphasis on macroeconomic aspects. 
Topics include new theories of economic growth and general theories of the 
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developm« nt process, macroeconomk stabilization, financial repression and 
deepening, debt and aid policies, and applied economy-wide policy models 
(Fall and spring) 

Economics of Technological Change (3) Vonortas 


Economics of research and development; innovation and growth; the role of 
government in the development and use of new technology (Spring) 
Regional Economics (3) Yezer 


Study of regional planning and growth models, including input-output, pro 
gramming, and econometric models used by planning agencies; analysis of 


interregional production, trade, migration, firm location, and pricing models 
(Fall) 
Urban Economics (3) Yezer 


Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within an urban 
area including the urban land, labor, and housing markets urban transportation 


mode fiscal relationships among jurisdictions Prerequisite: Econ 257 or per 
mission of instructor (Spring) 
Public Finance I (3) Cordes, Watson 


Theoretical and empirical analysis of the economic role of the public sector and 
the effects of public expenditures on resource allocation ind int ome distribu 
tion. Topics include public goods, externalities, social insurance, and benefit 

cost analysis (Fall) 

Public Finance II (3) Cordes, Watson 
l'heoretical and empirical analysis of the effects of taxes and transfers on the 
allocation of resources and income distribution l'opics include partial and 
'eneral equilibrium models of tax incidence, effects of taxes on labor supply 

saving, and portfolio choices of households and on investment and financing 
decisions of firms (Spring) 

Economies of the Former Soviet Union Pelzman 
and Eastern Europe (3) 

Analysis of current economic problems. Topics include industrial policies and 
investment cycles in planned economies, trade relations between the former 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and « omparative analysis of economic poli 
cies in the former Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and less-developed market 
economies, Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 

Economies of the Former Soviet Union Pelzman 
and Eastern Europe in Transition (3) 

Analysis of the transition from centrally planned market economies in the for 

mer Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Admission by permission of instructor 

(Spring) 

Economy of China (3-3) Stafi 
Econ 269: Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Devel 
opment of the economy since 1949. Econ 270: H xamination of critical prob 
lems of development. Prerequisite to Econ 270: Econ 269 or permission of 
instructor (Academic year) 

Economy of Japan (3) Staff 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to Japan’s 
development (Fall) 

Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Trost, Phillips 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for testing 
economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Topics include heterosce 
dasticity, serial correlation, and lagged dependent variables Prerequisite 
Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not required. Same as 
Stat 275 (Fall and spring) 

Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) Trost, Phillips 
Simultaneous equation models of economic behavior Optional topics are 
maximum-likelihood estimation, limited dependent variables, and quantum 

response models. Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: a course in matrix 
algebra. Same as Stat 276. (Spring) 

Laboratory in Applied Econometrics (3) Trost, Joutz, Phillips, Ribar 
Application of econometric theory and the use of econometric software: stu 
dents are required to write an empirical research paper. The course usually 
deals exclusively with either micro or macroeconomic issues. May be repeated 
for credit provided the topic differs 
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78 Economic Forecasting (3) Joutz 
Introduction to the theoretical and applied aspects of economic forecasting. 
l'opics include the role of forecasting, univariate time-series analysis, single 
equation models, multiple series models, and evaluation of forecasts Prerequi- 
ite: Econ 275 or equivalent or permission of instructor (Spring) 

280 Survey of International Economics (3) Moore, Suranovic 
Introductory-level international trade and finance, primarily for Elliott School 
students. Topics include the economic effects of trade liberalization and pro- 
tection, exchange rate determination, and macroeconomic policies in an open 
economy. Prerequisite: Econ 11-12 

281 International Trade Theorv (3) Moore, Pelzman, Suranovi 


alternative models of the gains from trade 


International trade theory, incluc 


| ind evaluations of the lor protectionism, and analvsis of 
| policy, factor flows, and trade and investment with multinational 


justincations 


commerci 


corporations Prerequisite: most sections require cal ulus or permission of 
instructor (Fall) 
282 International Finance and Dunn, Pelzman 
| Open-Economy Macroeconomics (3) 
International finance, including alternative models of balance of payments be- 


havior and adjustment, payments accounting, exchange markets, and alterna- 
tive exchange-rate regimes (Spring) 

283 Survey of International Trade Dunn, Moore, Pelzman, Suranovic 

Theory and Policy (3) 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Survey of international 
economics and policy; application of comparative advantage and other argu- 
ments for trade; impact of trade on a domestic economy; new arguments for pro- 
tectionism; regional trading blocs (Fall and spring) 

284 Survey of International Macroeconomics Dunn, Moore, 

and Finance Theory and Policy (3 Pelzman, Suranovic 

For graduate students in fields other than economics Open-economy macro- 

economics; international finance; balance of payments accounting; exchange 

markets; alternative models of balance of payments determination and adjust- 
ment; behavior of flexible exchange rate systems (Fall and spring) 

Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) Staff 

Econ 285: Diversity of structures of Latin American economies import substi- 

tuting industrialization; inflation; problems of underemployment and income 

distribution. Econ 286: Structure of trade; protection, exports, and economic 
development; regional and global economic integration; foreign investment, 
multinational ente rprise, and tec hnology transfer (Academic year) 

290 Principles of Demography (3) Boulier 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods for analysis 
of population size, distribution, and composition; determinants and conse- 
quences of population trends Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/ 
Soc/Stat 290 (Fal 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; population es- 
timates and projections; estimation of demographic measures from incomplete 
data. Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291. (Spring) 

295 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Topics vary, depending on current issues of interest and faculty availability. 


285—8€ 


(Fall and spring) 

298 Reading and Research (3) 
Limited to master’s degree candidates 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) : 

395 Advanced Special Topics (3) Staff 
l'opics vary depending upon current interests and fa« ulty availability. Open to 
graduate students in economics. May be repeated for credit 

197 Dissertation Proposal Seminar (3) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates in Unit II. Critical analysis of cur- 
rent research. Formulation of a dissertation proposal and development of dis- 
sertation research strategies 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 


May be repeated for « redit 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
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Professors S.R. Paratore, R. Ferrante, D.H Holmes, G. Confessore, E.B Howerton, Jr., I. 
Rotberg (Research), M.H. Futrell, R.O. Mueller (Chair), W.K Cummings, E. El-Khawas 
(Research) 
Associate Professors W.F. Lynch, H.I. Willett, C.B Stapp, G.B. Jackson, B.H. Khan, 
J. Gomez, Y. Nakib 
Assistant Professors P. Freitag, J.H. Williams, S.A. McDade, W.A. Brown. V l'orres, M.D 
Corry, S.K. Patrick, C.-H. Tu, J.J. Battles, L. Lemasters, N.B Milman, R.R. Watkins, J.H 
| Williams 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer S. Middlebrooks 
| Lecturer R.L. Millora 


See the Graduate School of Education and Human Development for programs of study 
| leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, Master of 
Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education 


Departmental prerequisite: A bachelor's degree from an accredited « ollege or universitv 
is prerequisite to all 200-level courses. With permission of the instructor, undergraduates 


f in their senior year may enroll in 200-level courses 
, 201-2 International Education (3-3) Staff 


Social and cultural issues in international education. l nderstanding of multi- 


cultural, cross-cultural, intercultural, and bilingual education issues in a global 
| context. Educ 201: national cultures, intercultural communication skills, cul- 
I tural dimensions of learning. Educ 202: community-based programs; social 
| change movements. (Academic year) 

203 Comparative Education (3) Williams 
| Theoretical foundations of comparative and international education and svs- 
| tematic investigation of the structure and practices of selected representative 
I school systems throughout the world. Emphasis on development of method- 

ologies for comparative study. 

204 Policy Issues in International Education: Developing Countries (3) Williams 
j Policy development and implementation processes in developing countries; 
l key issues in education. Preparation and presentation of a policy brief; in-depth 

research on a policy issue in a developing country. 
| 205 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
| Travel to a foreign country for specific study and research. Admission by per- 
i mission of the instructor. t 
f 206 American Education: An In-Depth Overview for Staff 
International Students and Educators (3) 
The nature and organization of American education in a social, historic al, and 
philosophical context; understanding contemporary change and how it is re 
flected in the education system (Spring) 
| 207 Telecommunications in Education (3) Corry 
| Telecommunication technology in education and training contexts. Students 
gain practical understanding of networks, wave transmission. fiber optics, satel- 
lites, and how these systems support various electronic devices. Prerequisite: 
Educ 180 or equivalent. (Summer) 
212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction Holmes, Paratore, Mueller, Freitag 
to Measurement and Data Analysis (3) 
| First-level course in social science research methods. Overview of basic mea- 
| surement concepts, educational and psychological testing, and des riptive data 
i analysis (measures of shape, location, and dispersion; correlation). 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 
214 History of American Education Reform (3) Jackson and Staff 


An examination of how evolving American ideals, social contexts, and ideas 
about education have propelled and opposed education reform efforts through- 
out history. (Fall) 
220 Experimental Course (arr.) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs. 
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221 Internship: International Education (3) Williams 
Service in an international education institution or related program to enable 


the student to connect theory to practice. Admission by permission of instruc- 


Museum Studies (3) Stapp 
An overview of the mus« 


as an environment for learning, considering the 
influence of institutional history and organizational structure on the museum's 


mission of serving the pu 


Admission by permission of instructor 
(Summer) 

223 Museum Audiences (3) Staff 
A survey of the museum's diverse audience emphasizing implications for 
effective programming, with attention to audience research. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor (Fall 

224 Communication Skills (3) Millora 
l'heory of and practice in the development of communication skills in the 
museum. Educational concepts; teaching strategies and tec hniques; institu- 
tional liaison and group process. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
(Summer) 

225 Education and Development: Sub-Saharan Africa (3) Williams 
Review and application of the relevant findings of the social sciences to the 
problems and issues of education and development in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
(Spring) 

226 Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) Stapp 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area museums super- 
vised by George Washington University faculty. On« ampus seminar includes 


grant proposal writing. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 

227 Museum Evaluation (3 Stapp, Adams 
Evaluation and research methods appropriate to the museum setting. Review of 
research on museum audiences; designing program and exhibit evaluations. 
Admission by permission of instructor (Spring and summer) 

228 Selected Topics in International Education (3) Williams and Staff 
Current trends, themes, and issues in international education. Admission by 
permission of instructor (Fall 

229 History of Educational Technology (3) Corry 
The development of educational technology and the changes in social values 
and educational philosophy that have shaped modern applications. (Fall 
and spring) 

230 Managing Computer Applications (3) Ferrante, Patrick 
For managers and prospective managers in education and human services who 
are concerned with the automation of their operations. Basic principles needed 
to design, implement, and manage an information system. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor Spring and summer) 

231 Educational Hardware Systems (3 Corry 
Design and implementation of educational hardware systems, inc luding com- 
puters, videodisks, networks, video systems, and ITV 

232 Applying Educational Media and Technology (3) Corry 


l'heory and practice of educational technology. Key characteristics of different 
media, principles of application, and issues concerning their appropriate use. 


233 Supervised Experience in Education and Staff 
Human Development Services (3 to 6) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

234 Computers in Education and Human Development (3) Corry 


The research and practice surrounding the use of computers in educational and 

training settings. Students will acquire the practical knowledge necessary to the 

development and evaluation of computer-related curricula through projects and 

case studies 

zn and Implementation of Educational Software (3) Corry 
Theory and practice of creating educational software; psychological basis of 
using software in learning; instructional programs; authoring tools; artificial 
intelligence applications; interactive media. Students design and evaluate an 
educational program. Prerequisite: Educ 232 or permission of instructor. 

} Critical Issues in Distance Education (3) Corry 

Historical, conceptual, theoretical, and practical issues associated with distance 

education as a foundation for research and practice in the domain of distance 
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education as well as adult learning, educational systems design, and school ad 
ministration and policy. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent (Summer) 

237 Instructional Needs Analysis (3) Corry 
An introduction to the role of instructional needs analvsis and assessment. The 
design and development of instruction. Key elements of the instructional de 
sign cycle. Prerequisite: Educ 180 o1 equivalent (Fall, spring, and summer) 

238 Technology and Disabilities (3) Corry 
Assistive te hnology as it impacts the lives of people with disabilities, includ 
ing the performance of tasks related to employment, education, and activities of 
daily living. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent (Fall, spring, and summer) 

239 Learning Technologies and Organizations (3) Corry 
The role of learning tec hnology in organizations, learning in the workplace, and 
knowledge management in corporations, schools, and universities Prerequisite 
Educ 180 or equivalent (Fall, spring, and summer) 

240 Proposal Writing (3) Ferrante 
The preparation of proposals for educational, business, and industrial appli 
cations, including those submitted for funding. Many stvles and formats are 
illustrated. Each student will prepare a proposal in cooperation with an orga 
nization or agency 

242 Fundamentals of Educational Leadership and the Change Process (3) Staff 
Current leadership theory and systems behavior in the context of administra- 
tive practice in educational settings. Key elements of leadership and manage- 
ment. The impact of context, culture, power, politics, change, c ommunications, 
and organizational learning on administration. (Fall) 

243 Human Relations Diversity (3) Staff 
Application of current theory and research findings in human relations to staff 
motivation, change, conflict management, and communication techniques for 
working with individuals and groups within organizations (Summer) 

244 Managing Multicultural Environments (3) Staff 
Application of multicultural research in identifying key elements for managing 
diverse school environments, communicating with families. planning profes- 


sional development activities, and inc reasing student learning, (Spring) 
246 Administrative Issues in Education (3) Willett, Howerton 


The impact of major social, political, economic, and education issues on the role 
of school leaders and the delivery and quality of programs and serv ices 
(Spring) 

248 Supervision and Evaluation of Instruction (3) Willett, Howerton 
The roles and functions of educational leaders in the areas of curriculum, staff 
development, instructional supervision, and evaluation of personnel. Theory 
and practice to increase teacher effectiveness and improve student learning 
through supervisory strategies. (Fall) 

259 Site-Based Leadership: K-12 (3) Howerton, Willett 
A general introduction to the principalship. Stresses leadership theory, roles, 
and management tasks in instruction, curriculum. budget, staff development, 
supervision, interagency services, student learning, and policy considerations 
Site-based management and communication within a ¢ hanging and diverse school 
environment. (Fall) 

260 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Howerton, Willett 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Legal and policy basis for per- 
sonnel evaluation and supervisory practices. Review of modern supervisory 


concepts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite: Educ 248 (Spring) 

265 Developing World Wide Web Materials for Education (3) Corry 
The design, development, integration, and use of World Wide Web resources in 
education and training concepts. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent. (Fall 
and spring) 

267 Master’s Practicum in Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) Ferrante 
Supervised practical experience in college student dey elopment programs. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

268 Power, Leadership, and Education (3) El-Khawas and Staff 


The nature of power, leadership, and education; the relationship of power 
to leadership; the essential nature of education in the exercise of power and 
leadership in a democratic setting. 
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| 71 Education Policy (3) Jackson and Staff 
An introduction to the policy cycle, policy actors, and how major federal edu- 
cation policies play out at the state and local level (Fall, spring, and 
| summer 
| 272 Educational Planning (3 Staff 
| An examination of the planning movement in education: its historical develop- 
| ment and the recent ft in | ses, context, and expectations. Different 
approaches to the plani ing process; its re concepts of systems 
and futurism; participatory, sectorial, and re s; role of research, and 
overview of main analytical techniques currently in us: 
273 Foundations of College Student Development (3 l'orres 
College student development theories, practices, and problems, including his- 
torical overview and human development theories related to « ollege students. 
(Spring) 
274 Group and Organizational Theories (3 Staff 
Review of major organizational theories inside and outside higher education, 
including systems, institutional, cultural, cognitive, environmental, e ological, 
as well as power and influence 
275 School Finance (3) Staff 
The financing of public elementary and secondary education in the United 
States; current revenue ces, distribution decisions, and trends in the fiscal 
operations of schools. Li tion, finance policies, and equitable investments of 
public monies (Spring) 
276 School-Community Relations (3 Willett 
rhe purpose, scope, essential elem 


, and impact of a successful school-com- 
munity relations program. Community power struc tures, the roles of polic y and 


leadership, communication te hniques for interacting with various audiences 
and the media, evaluation of pu relations and marketing for educational 
institutions Fall 

277 Dynamics of Change (3) Staff 


An analysis of the process of change, particularly as it relates to educational pol- 


m 


icy. Comparison of theories; analytical tools; historical precedents; examples of 
federal education policies 


278 School Law and Policy (3) Willett 
l'he legal basis of education and public schools in the United States. Constitu- 
tional provisions and federal statutes that guide school law. Legal factors that in- 
fluence school policy. Consideration of practical school situations for legal im- 
plications, development of skills to research legal issues affec ting schools, and 
preventive law measures (Spring) 

279 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) Staff 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admission by permission of 
instructor (Fall and spring 

280 Internship in Supervision and Instructional Leadership (3 to 6) Staff 


Service in a school situation directed by the Universitv's facultv and school sys- 
tems; integration of theory and practice 

281 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) Jackson 
Introduction to the theory of evaluation of social programs, alternative evalua- 
tion models, methodologies associated with program evaluation, and political 
and social contexts of evaluation 

282 Administration of College Student Development Torres 
Services and Programs (3) 
An overview of student affairs administrative practices, including needs as- 
sessment, planning models, budgeting, policy development, program devel- 
opment, facility management, evaluation, and team building. Admission by 


permission of instructor (Fall) 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) McDade 
History, philosophy, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in 
higher education in the United States (Fall) 

284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Brown, Confessore 


Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities; 
duties of trustees and administrators (Spring) 
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Education and National Development (3) Staff 
Examination of the basic assumption that education contributes to national de- 
velopment. In addition to economic growth and civic identity, what constitutes 
national development in advanced industrial societies and societies moving to 
industrialism? What role does education play in promoting this process? 

Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) Stapp 
Same as AmSt 286. Seminar integrating advanced practices of museum educa 
tion with current scholarship in architectural history, material culture, and so 
cial history. Extensive use of Washington museum resources Open to under 


graduate and graduate students; admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
Museums and Technology (3) Staff 
Same as MStd 287 

Leadership in Higher Education (3) McDade 


Cognitive leadership theory as articulated in higher education: what leadership 
is, how it works, how it is practiced, how it is considered by scholars and prac- 
titioners, and how it is researched. Case studies Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 
Instructional Design (3) Corry 
Designing, implementing, and evaluating instructional strategies for learners 
Assessing needs, writing objectives, selecting curriculum/content, selec ting and 
implementing methods and techniques, selecting appropriate devices and eval- 
uating instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 180 or equivalent (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 

Practicum in Educational Policy Program Evaluation (3 to 6) Jackson and Staff 
Supervised practical experience in field placements. Admission by permission 


of instructor. Prerequisite: Educ 281. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and conferences 
arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 


Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Mueller, Freitag 
Research Design and Data Analysis (3) 

Required of all GSEHD master's students. Second-level course in social science 
research methods. Emphasis on research design and inferential data analvsis 
(t test, ANOVA, simple regression). Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. 

(Fall, spring, and summer) 

Internship in Educational Technology Leadership (3) Khan 
Students are assigned to a cooperating agency and work in consultation under 
the guidance of the course instructor. Admission bv permission of instructor. 
Educational Technology Leadership Master's Project (3—6) Khan 
Students design, develop, implement, and evaluate an individual project. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. 

Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and Practices in Education (3) Staff 
For precandidates for the Ed.D. Alternative means of responding to the com- 
plexities of the educational process. Topics vary but concern education as an 
individual process and as sociocultural preservation and renewal. Mav be re- 
peated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Quantitative Methods III: 

Basic Inferential Data Analysis (3) 
Required of all GSEHD doctoral students. Topics include one- and two-way 
ANOVA, correlation, and simple linear regression. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or 
equivalent. (Fall) 

Advanced Quantitative Data Analysis (3 to 6) Mueller 
Multivariate analysis methods such as factor analysis and structural equation 
modeling. Analyses performed with commonly used statistical software packages. 
(Fall) 

Quantitative Methods IV: 
Research Design and Analysis (3) 
Required of all GSEHD doctoral students. In-depth exploration of sampling 
strategies, research design selection, instrumentation, and data collection and 
analysis procedures. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Qualitative Research Methods (3) Staff 
A general introduction to qualitative research procedures in social science re- 
search. Application of qualitative methods, design, analysis 


Paratore, Mueller, Freitag 


Holmes, Paratore, Mueller, Freitag 
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308 Practicum in Qualitative Research Methods (3) Staff 
l'he development of data collection and analysis skills through the conduct of 
field-based qualitative research. Prerequisite: Educ 307 

320 The Politics of Education (3) El-Khawas 
Examination of the contextual factors (constitutional, historical, ideological, 
and economic) as well as specific factors (interest groups and executive leader- 
ship) involved in making educational policy. Prerequisite: Educ 271. 

321 Economics of Education (3) Nakib 
Economic analysis as it pertains to educational systems and their impact on 
economic growth. Economic aspects of the conduct and evaluation of policy. 
Economic principles and theories applied to education problems such as pro- 
ductivity and cost analyses (Spring) 

322 Education Policy Implementation (3) Nakib 
Mechanisms for implementing policy (regulations, categorical and block 
grants, tax incentives, etc.); case studies of successful and failed policy im- 
plementation; project management tools. Prerequisite: Educ 271 or equivalent. 
Prerequisite: Educ 271 (Fall) 

329 Seminar in Program Evaluation (3) Jackson 
Contemporary problems and issues in evaluation of social programs: design, 
implementation, analysis, and utilization. Prerequisite: Educ 281. 

331 Personnel Administration (3) Howerton, Willett 
Human resource management: planning, recruitment, selection, placement and 
induction, staff development, rewards, and negotiations. Issues and legislation 
that influence personnel functions and policy; communication skills for human 


resource leadership. (Fall) 

334 Doctoral Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6) Jackson, Boswell 
Supervised internship in education or human services settings for advanced 
doctoral students (Fall, spring, and summer) 

340 Methods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) Futrell, Rotberg 


Methods of analysis used in the study of educational policy issues. Case stud- 
ies on a range of policy issues and trends, including testing and accountability, 
school finance, school choice, and the federal role. Prerequisite: Educ 295. Pre- 


requisite: Educ 271. (Fall) 

345 Advanced Studies in Educational Policy Analysis (3) Rotberg 
The process by which federal policy is made and implemented by states and 
school districts. Case studies. Assumptions and objectives; criteria for assessing 
effectiveness; and federal, state, and local roles. Prerequisite: Educ 271. 
(Spring) 

353 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (3) Brown, Patrick 

354 Seminar: Administration and Supervision (arr.) Staff 

355 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Staff 


Application of the theories and principles of administration to public and pri- 
vate schools. Field experience in a phase of administration and supervision. 
Admission by permission of instructor 

369 School Business Management (3) Staff 
Management and control of the business functions of school districts. Assess- 
ing, planning, developing, and presenting educational budgets; the legal con- 
texts affecting school business management. Risk management and school-site 


budgeting (Fall) 

372 Doctoral Internship in Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) Ferrante 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University and the co- 
operating institution to integrate theory and practice. Admission by permission 
of instructor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

373 The Community/Junior College (3) Staff 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year colleges, and 
universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns, and special 
problems of two-year colleges. 

374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Patrick, Brown 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284 (Summer) 

378 Financing Higher Education (3) Brown 


Analysis of private, state, federal, and other revenue sources; strategic planning, 
program budgets, and financial methods and practices. (Fall) 
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379 Administration and Governance of Two-Year Colleges (3) Staff 


A study of the community/junior college, focusing on administrative and gov 


ernance patterns and national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as 
the theory and structure of two-vear college organization 
380 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Torres, Willett 


Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the legal struc 


ture of higher education, religious concerns, students, faculty, and academic 


programs (Summer) 
| 381 College and University Curriculum (3) Confessore 
I Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum (Summer) 
382 Teaching Strategies for Adult Learners (3) Staff 
Designing, implementing, and evaluating instructional strategies for adult 
| learners Assessing needs, writing objectives, selec ting curr ulum/content 
selecting and implementing methods and techniques, selecting appropriate 
mediating devices, and evaluating instruction 
384 College and University Governance (3) Staff 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships in 
higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284 
| 385 Problems and Practices in Staff 
Educational Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evaluation 
i of educational administration. 
| 387 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) Willett, Howerton 
l Service in an educational institution or education-related program directed by 
| the University's faculty. 
i 388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) Staff 


An analysis of case studies related to administrative functions in colleges and 
universities 

Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) Staff 
Required of all departmental Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the disser 
tation research proposal by the dissertation committee is necessary for success 
ful completion of the seminar. Admission by permission of instructor 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Prerequisite: Educ 390 
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Microcomputer Systems Architecture (3) Alexandridis and Staff 
CISC, RISC microprocessors. Superpipelined and superscalar processors 
Buses, timing, and system interface protocols. Advanced memory designs. Multi 
level cache designs. Architectural support for memory management, protection, 
task switching, and exception handling. Multiprocessor systems. Prerequisite 
ECE 181, 182, or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

Linear Systems Theory (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics include linear vector spaces and 
linear operators, mathematical representation of dynamic linear systems, con 
cept of state and solution of the state equation, controllability and observabil- 


ity, canonical forms of the state equation, state feedback, and state estimation. 


Fall) 

:03 Stochastic Processes in Engineering (3) Pickholtz and Staff 
Basic concepts of modeling of random phenomena in electrical and computer 
systems: probability framework, stationaritv, linear filtering. Optimization of 
discrete and continuous stoch processes. Elements of performance analy- 
sis. Prerequisite: ECE 12, ApS j, or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

204 Embedded Svstems (3 \lexandridis and Staff 
Embedded microprocessors. Real-time systems. Multithreaded. process sched- 
uling. Exe eption handling. Embedded control software and tools Interfacing 
methods and interrupt synchronization. Embedded RISC controllers and cores 
Microcomputer-based data a quisition and control systems. Prerequisite: ECE 
201 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

205 Fractals and Their Applications (3) Loew 


Contemporary methods in fractal analysis. Basic mathematics of frac tals; frac- 
tal dimension; fractional Brownian motion (fBn) and generalized dimensions 


iterated function systems; fractal interpolation functions, fractal dimension in 
3D. Morphology. Models and image ompression. Student research projects. 
Prerequisite: ECE 203 and either 211 or 219 opring, even years) 

206 High-Performance Processors (3 Alexandridis and Staff 


Instruction-level parallelism in superscalar processors. Multiple-instruction 
fetching 


aligning, merging, and issuing. Hardware and software solutions to data 
dependencies and control hazards. Br 


ich prediction and static and dynamic 


speculation Register re naming, r« 


buffers, Tomasulo, software pipelining. 
VLIWs, EPIC. Prerequisite: ECE 201 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

208 Digital Image Processing (3 Loew and Staff 
Properties of images and visual systems. Image aí quisition, sampling quanti- 
zation, One- and two-dimensional image transform techniques; enhancement 

and restoration Image « oding and data compression. Segmentation, represen- 
tation, boundary and shape, texture, matching. Image understanding Computer 
applications and projects. Prerequisite: ECE 202 (Spring, odd years) 

209 Compression Techniques for Data, Speech, and Video (3) Eom 
Lossless and lossy coding theorems, rate distortion bound. Data « ompression al- 
gorithms: Huffman coding, run-length coding. Differential « oding. Transform 
coding. Voice, audio, image and video « oding techniques: CELP, JPEG, MPEG, 
MP3. Data coding standards: G.722, G.726, G.728, H.261. H.323 Prerequisite: 

ECE 203, 211, or permission of instructor (Fall) 

210 Applied Electromagnetics (3 Lang and Staff 
Review of Maxwell's equations; electromagnetics of circuits, plane wave prop- 
agation; transmission lines waveguides radiating systems; receiving antennas 
and pattern reciprocity, array antennas; electromagnetic properties of materials: 
conductors, crystals, devices; optical transmission Prerequisite: ECE 32; 
ApSc 114 (Fall and spring) 

211 Signals and Transforms in Engineering (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Representation of discrete and analog signals as sums of « anonical elementary 
functions; normal equations and the LMS approximation theory, singular value 
decomposition for discrete and continuous signals; application of classical 
transform theory; application of wavelets to data compression and numerical 
analysis. Prerequisite: ECE 12; ApSc 114 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

213 Modeling of VLSI Circuits (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
l'op-down ASIC-FPGA design methodology. Modeling of VLSI circuits using 
HDL. Behavioral, structural, and RTL modeling tec hniques; validation and 
verification techniques. Introduction to logic synthesis. Intellectual property 
usage. Students design and simulate a project using state-of-the-art commercial 
VLSI CAD tools. Prerequisite: ECE 126 (Fall) 

214 High-Level VLSI Design Methodology (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
High-level ASIC-FPGA design methodology. RTL modeling of VLSI circuits, 
using HDL for synthesis. Detailed discussion of logic synthesis. Architectural 
tradeoff for large VLSI circuits. Advanced optimization techniques. VLSI design 
flow, using the state-of-the-art, front-end design entry and simulation tools and 

back-end logic synthesis. Prerequisite: ECE 213 (Spring) 

215 Introduction to MEMS (3) Zaghloul and Staff 

Introduction to MicroElectroMechanical Systems. Microfabrication tec hniques, 

bulk micromachining, surface micromachining. Examples of mechanical sen- 
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sors and actuators, examples of microsystems, interface circuits and MEMS ap- 
plications. Use of the CAD tools to design MEMS devices. May be taken by un- 
dergraduates. Prerequisite: ECE 126 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


Mixed Signal Design (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Analog signal processing families, discrete time switched capacitor circuits, 
A/D and D/A converters, samples, modulators, oscillators, and system level cit 
cuit design. Prerequisite: ECE 126 or permission of instructor (Spring, even 
years) 

Neural Networks (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Theory of neural network models, relation to biological models. Examples of 
known models. Possible applications of neural networks. Neural network VLSI 
implementations, digital vs. analog approaches. Building blocks. Examples on 
realized neural networks (Fall) 

Analog VLSI Circuit Design (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
MOS technology: building blocks, devices, capacitors, limitations. Operational 
amplifiers and other analog systems. Layout examples and design prin iples 
Students use the CAD VLSI laboratory to design and simulate circuits. Pre req- 
uisite: ECE 126 or equivalent (Spring, odd years) 

Computational Techniques in Electrical Engineering (3) Vojcic and Staff 
Introduction to linear algebra and vector spaces as applied to networks and 
electrical systems. Orthogonal bases, projections, and least squares. Fast Fourier 
transforms. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors with applications. Computations with 
matrices. Constrained optimization in electrical systems. Network models and 
applications. Prerequisite: ECE 12, ApSc 114. (Fall and spring) 

Pattern Recognition (3) Loew and Staff 


Random vectors, transformations. Hypothesis testing, error probability, 
sequential methods. Bayes, other linear classifiers. Parameter estimation, 
learning, and dimensionality reduction. Nonparametric methods; clustering; 
feature selection and ordering. Syntactic methods; grammatical inference 
Computer applications and projects. Prerequisite: ECE 203. (Fall, odd vears) 
Physical Electronics (3) Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices. Postu- 
lates of quantum mechanics: wave-particle duality, uncertainty relations, Par- 
ticle statistics. Phonons. Electronic band structure. Metals and semiconductors 
Physical principles of semiconductor and optoelectronic devices, lasers, super- 
conductors. Prerequisite: ECE 210. (Spring, odd years) 

Photonic Communication Devices (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Semiconductor laser fundamentals, quantum mechanics of semiconductor 
medium; single-mode tunable laser diodes, distributed Bragg reflector laser, dis- 
tributed feedback laser diodes, doped fiber amplifiers; generation, transmission, 
demodulation and detection of optical signals, link budget estimates. Prerequi- 
site: ECE 226 or permission of instructor (Spring, odd vears) 

Electronics of Lasers (3) Kahn and Staff 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics, Einstein coefficients, inversion and 
pumping mechanisms, rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne laser; organic dye 
lasers, injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in lasers. Prerequisite: ECE 221 
or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 

Device Electronics (3) Korman and Staff 
Semiconductor device concepts; impurity doping, drift diffusion, recombina- 
tion. Analysis of Schottky and Ohmic contacts, pn junctions, MOS systems. 
Modeling and analysis of semiconductor devices such as MOSFET, JFET, and 
bipolar transistors. Numerical modeling of semiconductor devices to CAD of 
VLSI circuits. Prerequisite: ECE 121 or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 
Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Propagation of light in optical fibers and planar waveguides, absorption and 
material dispersion effects, polarization, birefringence, spatial and temporal 
coherence. Components in fiber optic networks: directional couplers, power 
splitters, tunable filters and diffraction gratings. Prerequisite: ECE 210. 

(Spring, odd years) 

Data and Computer Communications (3) Alexandridis and Staff 
Connecting computers into distributed systems. Computer networks. Local and 
wide-area networks. Networks of workstations. Internetworking and protocols. 
Open systems. Programming and software issues. Distributed applications and 
databases. Prerequisite: ECE 188, 201. (Spring) 
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230 Microarchitectures for Multimedia Processing (3) Alexandridis and Staff 
Multimedia architecture and acceleration. Multimedia instructions. Multi- 
media data (speech, audio, image and video) processing and interfacing require- 
ments. Audio and video compression: algorithms, standards. and hardware 

Prerequisite: ECE 181, 201 or 


design. Parallelism in multimedia processi: 


permission of instructor opring) 

231 Fault-Tolerant Systems (3) Zaghloul 
Fault-test generation for combination and s« quential circuits, digital simulation 
às a diagnostic tool | 
uisite: ECE 182 

232 Applied Magnetism (3) Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
Classification of magnetic materials. Magnetic measurements. Soft and hard 


1 and fault-tolerant systems Prereq- 


magnetic materials Applic ations to microwave, magnetic rec ording, permanent 
magnets, magneto-optics, magnetostrictive devices. Magnetic sensors. Elec tric 
power. Superconducting devices Prerequisite: ECE 210 (Spring, odd years) 
Introduction to Microwave Engineering (3) Kahn and Staff 


N 


Transmission lines and waveguides, microwave networks. st attering parame- 
ters, filters and coupling structures, implementations in stripline mic rostrip and 


coplanar guiding structures, active microwa 


e circuits, characteristics of mi- 

crowave transistors, design of microwave amplifiers and oscillators, microwave 

(Fall, even years) 

234 Wave Propagation (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Electromagnetic and acousti« propagation in inhomogeneous media, WKB ap- 
proximation, geometrical optics, layered media. Stationary phase and steepest 


transmitters and receivers Prerequisite: ECE 


p 


descent evaluation of integrals; application to field computation at caustics. 
Prerequisite: ECE 236 Spring, even years 

235 Antennas (3) Kahn and Staff 
Fundamental properties: gain, directivity, efficiency polarization, antenna reci- 
procity; radiation from prescribed current distributions, Fresnel and Fraunhofer 
approximations; wire, loop, horn, helical antennas: mic rostrip patch antennas; 
theory and design of antenna arrays; anter 


nas for mobile communication svs- 
tems. Prerequisite: ECE 210 Spring, odd years) 


Electromagnetic Radiation and S¢ attering (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 
Electromagnetic scattering by sir I 


236 


shapes, asymptotic high-frequency ap- 

proximations, creeping waves, g trical theory of diffraction Approxima- 
tion techniques in radiation and scattering: Ray leigh and Born approximations. 
Prerequisite: ECE 210, 211, 219 (Spring, odd vears) 

237 Waves in Random Media (3) Lang and Staff 
Propagation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, and acoustic waves in 
random media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly distributed parti- 
cles, turbulence Applications to propagation through rain and fog. Laser beam 
scintillations, remote sensing, and communications channel modeling. Monte 
Carlo simulation. Prerequisite: ECE 203, 236 (Fall, odd years) 

238 Remote Sensing (3) Lang and Staff 
Active and passive remote-sensing systems: scatterometers. real-aperture imag- 
ing, and synthetic-aperture radars sensing of surface, subsurface, and atmo- 
spheric parameters at microwave, infrared, and optical frequencies. Analysis of 
radiometric techniques using radiative transport theory, inverse scattering 
methods, profile inversion. Prerequisite: ECE 210. (Spring, even years) 

239 Numerical Electromagnetics (3) Wasylkiwskyj 
Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic s attering and radiation 
problems. Major techniques: method of moments, T-matrix and finite element 
methods, geometrical theory of diffraction and hvbrid approaches to solve scat- 
tering and radiation by wire structures, surfaces, and composite bodies. Pre- 
requisite: ECE 210, 211, 219 (Spring, odd years) 

241 Information Theory (3) Saha and Staff 
The concepts of source and channel. Measure of information, entropy, mutual 
information. The noiseless « oding theorem. The noisy coding theorem. Chan- 
nel capacity: symmetric and nonsymmetric channels, Gaussian and binary sym- 
metric channels. Rate-distortion theory. Basics of multiple-user information 
theory. Prerequisite: ECE 203 (Fall, even years) 

242 Coding Theory (3) Saha and Staff 

Linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome error correction and 

detection capability, minimum distance. Performance bounds of linear « odes, 


) 
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Hamming and Golay codes, Galois fields, shift-register implementation. Cyclic 


codes. BCH codes: the BCH decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes. Pre 
requisite: ECE 203 Spring, even years) 

Communication Theory I (3) Pickholtz and Staff 
Principles of digital communications. Channels, digital modulation; optimum 


receivers and algorithms in the AWGN; coherent, non-coherent, and fading 
channels. Correlation detectors, matched filters, channel state estimation; di 


versity. Bounds on performance omparison of communications systems. Pre 
requisite: ECE 203 or equivalent Fall and spring) 

Communication Theory II (3 Pickholtz and Staff 
Advanced techniques for digital communications. Algorithms for maximum 


ice, band-limited, and fading channels. Trellis 


performance in noise, interfer 


codes, turbo codes; decoding by Viterbi, sequential, and MAP algorithms 
Bounds on performance. Current literature on multi-access and space-time 
methods. Term paper. Prerequisite: ECE 243 (Spring) 

5 Statistical Signal Estimation (3) Doroslovacki and Staff 


Minimum variance unbiased estimation. Cramer—Rao bound, statistical model 
ing, sufficient statistics, maximum likelihood estimation, efficient estimators 
least squares. Bayesian estimators. Wiener and Kalman filters, complex data and 
parameters Applic ations to radar speet h, image biomedic ine, communica 


tions, control. Prerequisite: ECE 203, 211, 219 (Fall, odd years) 
Digital Communications (3) Vojcic and Staff 


Analysis and design of digital communications systems for voice, video, and 
data. Digital coding of waveforms: Nyquist criteria, intersymbol interference 
(ISI). Partial response signaling. Practical consi 


erations in design of signals for 


modems and recording media. Digital switching and integrated services digital 
networks Prerequisite ECE 244 (Fall, odd years) 
Communications Systems (3) Vojcic and Staff 


Digital communications systems. Generation of carrier phase references using 
phase-locked loops (PLL), Optimum design of PLL. Maximum-likelihood esti 
mation of carrier phase and symbol timing. Performance degradation. Applica- 
tions to PCM, TDMA, and spread-spectrum systems. Prerequisite: ECE 244 or 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) 

Introduction to Computer Networks (3) Pickholtz and Staff 
Fundamental communications network concepts. Architectures for access and 
internetworking. Data and multimedia transmission techniques, protocols; 
switched and shared media networks. Routing, error, and flow control; TCP/IP 
and other Internet protocols. New developments in next-generation Internet 
Prerequisite: ECE 144 (Fall and spring) 

Network Performance Analysis (3) Pickholtz and Staff 
Telecommunications traffic models: arrival and service time distributions, Pois- 
son and Erlang formulas. Topological design algorithms. Delay and blocking 
models and probabilities for packet switched networks. Routing, relaying, and 
flow control algorithms: delay and cost minimization, throughput optimization 
Multiple access. Prerequisite: ECE 203 and either 248 or 260 (Spring) 
Telecommunication Network Security (3) Helgert and Staff 
Speech and data scrambling. Linear and nonlinear transformations Crypto 
graphic techniques. Block and stream ciphers. The Data Enc ryption Standard 
(DES). Key management, digital signatures, message authentication, hash func- 
tions. Public key algorithms. Prerequisite: graduate standing. (Fall, odd years) 
Telecommunication Switching Systems (3) Helgert and Staff 
Circuit, packet and cell switching. Routing and relaying Space and time divi 
sion switching. Switching networks. Storage, delay, blocking and complexity 
Digital cross connects, add/drop multiplexers. Digital switching systems. Net- 
work timing and synchronization. In-band and common channel signaling net 
works. Signaling System #7. Prerequisite: ECE 249 (Spring, odd years) 
Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Signal and system representation, sampling and quantization, transform tech 
niques. Recursive and nonrecursive digital filter design, recursive estimation, 
linear predictive filtering. Fast algorithms for signal processing. Current topics 
Prerequisite: ECE 117 or 211, and 203 (Fall) 

Mobile Communication Systems (3) Vojcic and Staff 
Mobile channel characterization. Modulation and coding techniques. Code di- 
vision multiple access. Fading countermeasures; coding, equalization, and mul- 
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tiple transmit/receive antennas. Power control Capacity of cellular and ad hoc 


networks. Structure and evolution I mobile communications networks Evolv- 
ing technologies and standards. Prerequisite: ECE 243 (Spring, even years) 
254 Radar Systems (3) Lang and Staff 
lhe radar range equation. Radar cross section of targets, target detection and 
parameter estimation, detection in clutt Resolution, ambiguities, and signal 
design. Moving-target to 'ulse Doppler radar. Radar antennas, phased 
arrays. Synthetic aperture and pace-based radar Prerequisite: ECE 210 
(Fall, odd vear 
255 Optical Communication Networks (3 Subramaniam and Staff 
Wave propagation through fiber, di persion, polarization. Multiplexing tech- 
niques, WDM. Optical networking omponents. Optical transmission svstems 


design. All optical networking, broadcast star and wavelength routing networks. 


survivability, control and management Optical access 
networks. Prerequisite ApSc 115 or permission of instructor (Fall) 


Performance analvsis 


256 Wavelets and Their Applications (3) Doroslovacki 
l'ime-frequency analysis. Continuous, discrete, and discrete time wavelet trans- 
form. Multirate filter banks. Multiband wavelets. two dimensional wavelets. 
Wavelet packets. Wavelets in noise filtering, compression, modeling of frac tals, 
communications, detection, adaptive systems, neural networks, and fast com- 
putation. Prerequisite: ECE 211 (Fall, odd years) 

257 Multi-User Communications (3) Vojcic and Staff 
Spread-spectrum transmission; direct s« quence and frequency hopping. Con- 
ventional code division multiple access. Multi-user detection and « apacity lim- 
its for multi-user « iunications. High-capacity multi-user communications. 
Applications to mobile communications and cellular networks WCDMA, 
cdma2000, and CDMA/HDR Prerequisite: ECE 243 (Fall, even vears) 

258 Propagation and Antennas in Wireless Communications (3) Lang and Staff 


Wireless communication channel m deling, properties of electromagnetic 


waves, propagation mechanisms, antenna fundamentals, terrestrial fixed links, 


satellite fixed links 


icrocells, fading model 


equalizers, adaptive antennas. Prerequisite: ECE 32 ar 1 ApSc 115, or equiva- 
lent (Spring, odd years) 


Wireless Networks (3) 
Wireless channels and transmission fundam« 


49 


Vojcic and Staff 
Is. MAC and link layer proto- 

cols for wireless networks. Cellular systems: GSM GPRS, IS-95 and IMT-2000. 
Satellite systems. Broad ast systems. Wireless LANs; IEEE 802.11, HIPERLAN 
and Bluetooth. Wireless ATM. Mobile IP and TCP. Ad hoc networks. Mobility 
support; World Wide Web and WAP Prerequisite: ECE 144 (Fall, even years) 

260 Information Transmission Systems (3) Helgert and Staff 
l'ransmission media, signals, channels, noise 
sion, information exchar 


A/D conversion, data compres- 


e codes. Carrier modulation, modems and standards. 
Baseband transmission and codes, synchronization and timing. Multiplexing. 
Inverse multiplexing. Transmission impairments, error control. DSL systems. 
Prerequisite: ECE 143 or equivalent or graduate standing (Fall) 


261 Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Staff 
Characteristics of synchronous n 


nachines, synchronous reactance, reactance 

ators and parallel operation of machines, charac- 
teristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements. Steady-state 
and dynamic performance of alternating current machines Prerequisite: ECE 
177 and permission of course director (Fall, odd years) 

262 Power Electronics (3) 


theories, synchronizing gener 


Harrington and Staff 
l'ypes of power converters and switching matrices. Existence functions and 
their representation. Control variables. Review of power semiconductor switch- 
ing devices. Analysis of DC-DC, AC-DC, and AC-AC converters. Circ uit inter- 
facing, commutation and control Prerequisite: ECE 178 and permission of 
course director (Spring, even years 

263 Applications of Power Electronics (3) 


Harrington and Staff 
Analyses and design of DC and AC 


variable speed motor drives. Converter 
topology and switching devices. Detailed performance analysis Computer mod- 
eling of converters. Methods of converter control Power system 


applications to 
generation, transmission 


, and storage. Prerequisite: ECE 262 or permission of 
course director (Spring, even years) 
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ion (3) Harrington and Staff 


Direct Electrical Energy Conver 
Direct generation and storage of electricity based on charged carrier transport in 
solid, liquids, and gases. Thermodynamic limitations and the Carnot cycle 


Band theory and electrical conduction in semiconductors. Photovoltaic devices 
and thermoelectric potentials. Electromagnetic turbines and thermionic convert 
ers. Prerequisite: Permission of course director (Spring, odd years) 

Transients in Electrical Power Lines (3) Harrington and Staff 


Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltages on long lines 
Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source side inductance and mul 
tiple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line faults. Methods and effectiveness 
of protection. Calculation of overvoltages and insulation level requirements 
Prerequisite: Permission of course director (Spring, even years) 

Power System Control and Stability (3) Harrington and Staff 
EHV AC power transmission, load flow, automatic generation control, economic 
dispatch, voltage instability, steady state stability, dynamic stability, machine 
modelling, exciter and governing systems, frequency and voltage control, con 
tingency analysis. Prerequisite: ECE 178 or permission of course director 
(Fall, even years) 

Power System Operation and Planning (3) Harrington and Staff 
Real time load flow, security assessment, advanced contingency analysis, island- 
ing and system state classification, system restoration, power system reliability, 
generation and transmission planning, load forecasting, unit commitment, 
planning with economic and reliability constraints. Prerequisite: ECE 266 or 
permission of course director (Spring, odd years) 

Electrical Power Distribution (3) Harrington and Staff 
Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage levels. Medium- and 


low-voltage switchgear requirements. Protective relaying, harmonic filtering, 
power-factor correction, grounding systems. Prerequisite: ECE 178 and permis- 
sion of course director. (Spring, odd years) 
Engineering Resources and Environmental Issues 
in Electrical Power (3) 

Introduction to engineering issues involved in selecting electrical power sys- 
tems. Primary resources. Worldwide distribution. Relation to the developing 
alternate technology base for power. Environmental, social, economic, and 
educational considerations. Impact of changing regulations. Prerequisite: Per- 


Harrington and Staff 


mission of course director. (Fall, odd years) 

Protection for Power Systems (3) Harrington 
Typical protective relay systems. Directional sensing of faults. Backup and line 
protection of generators; transformers; reactors; shunt capacitors; bus, motor, 
and long EHV series-compensated lines. Stability, reclosing, and load shedding. 
Systems swings, grounding, and transient overvoltage protection. Prerequisite: 
ECE 178 and permission of course director. (Fall, odd years) 

Linear Multivariable Controls (3) Carroll and Staff 
Control of systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Frequency-domain tech 
niques in linear quadratic Gaussian, loop transfer recovery, Hæ, and Nyquist 
array design. Prerequisite: ECE 172, 202, 273 (Spring, odd years) 
Computer Control Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Analysis of automatic control systems in which the control procedure uses 


on-line digital computation. Topics include single- and multirate sampling, 
z-transforms, responses of discrete systems, stability criteria, and discrete con- 
trol design. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ECE 202 (Spring) 
System Optimization (3) Carroll and Staff 
Parameter optimization problems, theory of minima and maxima. Optimization 
problems for dynamic systems, calculus of variations, the maximum principle 
and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems with constraints, op- 
timal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal problems. Prerequisite: 
ECE 172 or equivalent (Spring) 

Nonlinear Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate analysis 
of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliubov asymptot- 
ical method, and Tsypkin locus. Forced oscillations—jump resonance. Stability 
analysis—Liapunov criterion. Luré problem and Popov method. Prerequisite: 


; 202. (Spring, even years) 
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275 Adaptive Filtering (3) Doroslovacki and Staff 
Adaptation criteria. On-lin« adaptive filtering algorithms least mean square and i] 
recursive mean square Adaptation in transform domain Convergence of adap- 
tive algorithms and tracking Applications in system identification, adaptive 
channel equalization, interference cancellation and suppression, and adaptive 
antenna arrays. Neural networks Prerequisite: ECE 245 (Spring, even years) MI 
Design of Robotic Systems (3 Carroll and Staff | 
l'opics related to robotics: coordinate transformations, kinematics, dynamics of | 


“J 


robot manipulator arms, trajectory planning sensors, internal transmissions, M 
actuators, robot control systems design, vision svstems, and programming lan- 


guages. Prerequisite: ApSc 58, CSci 100 (Fall | 
277 Satellite Communication Systems (3) Helgert and Staff T 
l'heory and application of satellite communication. Low earth orbit and geo- | 


stationary satellite systems. Orbit calculations. Transmission systems. RF link 
budgets. Modulation and multiplexing Multiple access te« hniques: FDMA, 
lDMA, CDMA. Link budgets. Satellite transponders, antennas, and earth sta- 
tions. VSAT networks. Satellite packet communications Prerequisite: ECE 203, | 
243. (Fall, odd years) | 
Local and Metropolitan Area Networks (3) Helgert and Staff J 
LAN architectures: topologies, transmission media bridges, routers, gateways. Ó 
l'he LAN Protocol Reference Model, IEEE 802 Multiple access procedures: i 
Aloha, CSMA, token passing. Ethernet and Fast Ethernet, token bus, token ring, 
FDDI, fiber channel, wireless LAN, ATM LAN's. DQDB. LAN interworking, i 
routing and relaying. Prerequisite: ECH 346 or equivalent (Spring, odd years) i 
Stochastic Control Systems (3) Lee and Staff 
Introduction to random process in control systems Properties of Markov 
process, systems of covariance equivalence and of deterministic and stochastic 
control equivalence; dynamic programming for Markov process—principle of | 
optimality; linear systems with quadratic cost, Kalman filtering, smoothing, and 1 
predicting. Prerequisite: ECE 203, 273 (Fall, odd years) 
280 Anatomy and Physiology for Engineers (3 Loew and Staff 
Human anatomy and physiology from an engineering viewpoint. Analysis of 
functions of major physiological systems Biopotentials, mechanics, gas ex- 


27t 


change, chemical balance, electrical and chemical signaling, nervous control, 
voluntary and reflex factors. (Fall) t 
281 Speech and Audio Processing by Computer (3) Eom 
Acoustic sensor technologies and characteristics. Speech « oding: waveform cod- Wi 
ing, voice source coding. Speech enhancement and noise reduction. Speech pi 
analysis and synthesis, audio formats and compression standards. Speech recog- 


nition: isolated word recognition, continuous speech recognition, language iden- 
tification. Models for speech and audio. Prerequisite: graduate standing. (Fall) 
Medical Measurements (3) Guo and Staff 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, tec hniques for electronic measure- 


282 


ments on biological specimens. Experiments in ac quisition, processing, and | 
measurement of physiological signals, ECG, EEG, and EMG Prerequisite: ECE | 
280 or permission of course director (Fall) ad 
283 Medical Instrumentation Design (3) Guo and Staff i 
Modern biomedical measurement techniques and instrumentation, inc luding 
theory of data acquisition, biopotentials, biomedical signal processing, clinical 
laboratory instrumentation, respiratory system measurements, medical imag- il 
ing, and prosthetic devices. Prerequisite: ECE 282 (Spring, even years) 
284 Biomedical Signal Analysis (3) Loew and Staff 
Origin, acquisition, and analysis of physiological signals. Deterministic and 
probabilistic modeling; fitting models; sequences and time series. Feature ex- } 
traction from EEG and ECG; Fourier analysis and filtering. Hypothesis testing , 
and design of experiments; sequential and nonparametric pattern recognition. i 
Prerequisite: ECE 282; corequisite: ECE 283. (Spring) I 
285 Medical Ultrasound (3) Guo and Staff | 
Modern medical ultrasound techniques and instrumentation, inc luding physics 
of ultrasound, transducers, ultrasound imaging, hemodynamics, Doppler ultra- 
sound and instrumentation, blood-flow measurements, Doppler signal process- ii B 
ing, Doppler imaging, three-dimensional ultrasound imaging, and clinical ap- | 
plications. Prerequisite: ECE 11, 282. (Spring, odd years) | 
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Clinical Medicine for Engineers (3) Loew and Staff 
Overview of clinical medicine with emphasis on those areas most affected 
by engineering and technology. Prerequisite: ECE 280, 282 (Spring, even 
years) 

Rehabilitation Medicine Engineering (3) Loew and Staff 


Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine most involved with the treatment 
of handicapped individuals. Application of engineering theory and techniques 
to the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals. Major problem areas and gen 
eral solutions, solutions to some specific problems. Prerequisite: ECE 280, 282 

(Spring, odd years) 

Wide Area Telecommunications Networks (3) Helgert and Staff 
Traffic characterization: CBR and VBR sources. N-ISDN: physical layer interfaces 
data link and network layer protocols. B-ISDN: protocol architecture, physical 
laver protot ols. Frame Relay: protoc ol architecture, call control, LAPF, conges 


tion control. ATM networks. IP, voice and video over ATM. ATM LAN emula 


tion. Metropolitan Area Networks: DQDB, SMDS. Prerequisite: ECE 346 (Fall, 
odd years) 
Physics of Magnetism (3) Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 


Physics of magnetism in solids, with emphasis on magnetic phenomena used 


in devices. Fundamental properties of magnetic materials. The origins of mag 
omains and coer 


netism, demagnetizing fields, anisotropy, magnetostriction, 
civity. Prerequisite: ECE 210 (Fall, odd years) 
Magnetic Hysteresis (3) Della Torre and Staff 
Hysteresis models. Decomposition into irreversible and locally reversible mag- 
netization. Aftereffect and accommodation. Vector models. Magnetostriction 
and magnetothermal effects. Prerequisite: ECE 210 (Spring, even years) 
Image Synthesis (3) Eom 
Image synthesis te hniques, mathematical image models, image reconstruction 
techniques, color texture synthesis, sy nthesis of three-dimensional scenes. Pre 


requisite: graduate standing. (Spring) 

DSP Embedded Systems (3) Doroslovacki 
Digital signals, binary number representation, fixed-point and floating-point 
DSP architectures. Q-format for data representation, bit allocation and arith 
metic. Portability of arithmetic expressions: floating point vs. fixed point. Ap- 
plications to signal parameter estimation, signal generation, filtering, signal cor- 


relation, spectral estimation (FFT). Prerequisite: ECE 201. (Spring, odd years) 
Special Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 

Research (arr.) Staff 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. May be repeated 
for credit. 

Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Advanced Topics in Computer Engineering (3) Alexandridis and Staff 
Overview of parallel computing. Compilers/parallelizers. Design of parallel al 
gorithms. Benchmarks, Fault tolerance and load balance. Parallel performance 
modeling. Vector/matrix products. Interprocess and interprocessor communi- 
cation. Parallel algorithms for numerical techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 270, 
ECE 220. (Fall, even years) 

VLSI for DSP Systems (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
VLSI design techniques as applied to DSP systems. CAD tools and standard 
library design techniques; algorithms and architectures for DSP systems in 
VLSI. Systolic arrays; parallel and pipelined architecture in DSP. Transform 
and digital filter algorithms. Prerequisite: ECE 252. (Spring, odd years) 
Mobile Networked Computing (3) Alexandridis and Staff 
Microarchitectures for the mobile, handheld, and transport application domain. 
Collaborative computing. Models of distributed computing systems. Handling 
locality migration, caching for intermittent connectivity and location-dependent 
information. Mobile network interface devices. Concurrency. Adaptations for 
mobile computing. Prerequisite: ECE 201. (Fall) 

Controls, Systems, and Signal Processing Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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320 Computer Vision (3) Loew and Staff 
Image processing; edge detection, segmentation, local features. shape and re 
gion description in 2D and 3D. Insights from human vision studies Represen- 
tation for vision: object models, synthetic images, matching, gaps, algorithms 
Interference, production system, syntactic networks. Plannine spatial reasoning 
for robot vision. Prer« quisite: CSci 270; ECE 220 Spring, even years) 

321 Mathematical Techniques for Electromagnetics (3 Lang and Staff 
Asymptotic methods for Maxwell's equations, geometric optics, WKB approxi- 
mation for stratified media, uniform expansion near a caustic and shadow 
boundary. Perturbation techn ques for tenuous medium: Rayleigh—Gans ap- 
proximation, smoothing, and multivariable methods for stochastic problems 
Prerequisite: ECE 203, 236 (Spring, every third vear) 

322 Waveguide Diffraction (3) Kahn and Staff 
Selections from the following. Analytical treatment of waveguide bifur: ations 
and discontinuities by Wiener-Hopf, mode matching, stati approximation 


Small apertures (obstacles) in waveguides. Variational methods fi r evaluation 
of equivalent circuit parameters Group theoretic methods for symmetrical junc- 
tions. Prerequisite: ECE 236 (Fall, every third year) 

323 Principles of Microelectronics (3 Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
Basic principles, techniques, and processes necessary for understanding mi- 
croelectronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal growth, epi- 
taxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation, junction 


formation, masking, and properties of thin films and materials. Prerequisite: 
ECE 221 or equivalent (Fall, odd vears) 

329 Electromagnetic Engineering Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 
May be repeated for credit Fall and spring 

335 High-Resolution Array Antennas (3) Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 


Review of electromiagnetic-wave propagation; radiation and reception by arrav 
antennas; antenna arrays as multiport receivers. Angle-of-arrival estimation 
using MUSIC and related techniques. Application to radar multipath problems 


and angle-of-arrival estimation. Pre requisite: ECE 203, 210 Spring, even 
years) 
346 Telecommunications Protocols (3 Helgert and Staff 


Layered protocol models for computer communications networks. Open sys- 
tems interconnection reference model. CCITT and ISO protocol standards in 
support of OSI. Proprietary communications architectures. TCP/IP, SNA. and 
DNA. Protocols for local area networks and integrated services digital networks. 
Prerequisite: ECE 248 (Fall, even years) 

347 Telecommunications Software Engineering (3) Helgert and Staff 
Formal description techniques for protocol specification Graphic and matrix 
representations of finite-state protocol models. Specification and Description 
Language (SDL) and CCITT High-Level Language (CHILL). Software imple- 
mentations of computer communications protocol architectures Prerequisite: 
ECE 346. (Spring, odd years) 

348 The Internet: Design and Implementation (3) Helgert and Staff 
Physical architecture: transmission systems, bridges, gateways, routers, servers, 
and hosts. Service structures: NBP, NAP, ISP. Protocol architecture. Transmis- 
sion, routing, and application protocols. The World Wide Web: CGI, HTTP, 
search engines, and browsers. Security: access control, firewall, packet filters, 
integrity mechanisms. Software issues. Prerequisite: graduate standing 
(Spring, even years) 


349 Communications Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

364 Direct Energy Conversion (3) Harrington and Staff 


Electrostatic and magnetic conversion systems, conversion of heat to electric- 
ity, thermoelectric systems, conversion of light to electricity, fuel cells and 
batteries, magnetohydrodynamic systems, superconductive machines and sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: ECE 264 (Spring, even years) 

368 High-Voltage Test Techniques (3) Harrington and Staff 
Methods and procedures for measurement of high voltage; basic testing tech- 
niques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, lighting-impulse voltages, 
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switching-impulse voltages, and impulse currents. Determination of the dielec- 
tric strength of electrical insulation materials at power frequencies. The use of 


sphere gaps for the measurement of peak values (Spring, even years) 

372 Control of Large Systems (3) Lee and Staff 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model making 
and matrix representations of large systems. Approximation by models of lower 
dimension: reduction to simplified models, decentralized systems. Differential 
games, computation of saddle points, construction of an equilibrium point. Pre 
requisite: ECE 273 (Fall, even years) 

382 Biomedical Signals and Systems (3) Guo and Staff 
Techniques for quantitative analysis of biomedical signals and systems; appli- 
cation to practical problems. Physiologic system modeling and control; 
wavelets. Weekly computer-based assignments involve analysis of simulated 
and actual biomedical data. Prerequisite: ECE 284 or permission of instructor 
(Fall, even years) 

383 Bioelectric Phenomena and Bioelectromagnetics (3) Loew and Staff 
Mathematical treatment of bioelectric phenomena: membrane, dynamics, po- 
tentials, and subthreshold effects; solid-state phenomena; nerve propagation. 
Electromagnetic interactions with biological systems; energy absorption and 
heat production; diagnostic and therapeutic applications of electromagnetic 
energy. Prerequisite: ECE 210, 283. (Fall, even years) 

384 Medical Imaging (3) Loew and Staff 
Principles of projection radiography, fluoroscopy, tomography, ultrasound, and 
nuclear sources (PET, SPECT); biomagnetic imaging. Characterization of source 
and object; recorder resolution and noise. Scatter and attenuation. Reconstruc- | 
tion algorithms and implementations for CT and MRI. Recent developments | 
Prerequisite: ECE 211 or equivalent, 284. (Fall, odd years) | 

385 Special Topics in Medical Engineering (3) Loew and Staff 
Exploration of theoretical or technical advances in medical engineering. Topic 
to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 

389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students working on the Doctor of Science dissertation. May be re- 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

390 Colloquium (0) Lang and Staff 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical and computer engineering. 
Topics to be announced each semester (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT AND SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 

Professors N.D. Singpurwalla, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland, R.C. Waters, E.L. Murphree, Jr., H. 
Eisner, 
Deason 

» Professors M.R. Duffey, M.A. Stankosky, H. Abeledo, J.A. Barbera 

Assistant Professors J.R. van Dorp, T. Jefferson, J.C. Ryan, M.P. Hamner 

Adjunct Professors R.R. Romano, A.J. Murray, G.M. Gerson 

Professorial Lecturers W.A. Goetz, S.F. Pauls, H.S. Kimmel, R.W. Kopka, N. Gerstanzang, 
A. Procko, R.M. Andersen, S.M. Wander, F.R. Power, W.P. Henderson, F.H. Stoodlev, 
F. Allario, C.R. Cothern, R.S. Cutler, D.J. Ryan, L.W. Transeau, C.H. Voas, N.J. Kirkendall, 
D.A. Samuelson, J.E. Collins, M.G. Goode, D.R. Skeen 

| Professorial Lecturers R.D. Hofler, B.A. Brower, P.A. Massimini, P.G. Meikle, 

B.L. Lewis, S.V. Massimini, A. Green, D.M. Chadwick 


Associate 


Associate 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


G.R. Brier, J.R. Harrald, S. Sarkani, G. Frieder, T.A. Mazzuchi (Chair), J.P 


master’s, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


201 


202 


Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) Abeledo and Staff 
Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations research modeling 
as applied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making. Linear, 
integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory. Prereq- 
uisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) Soland and Staff 
Basic concepts and techniques of stochastic operations research modeling as ap- 
plied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making. Markov chains, 
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| 


queuing, inventory, regression analysis, forecasting, reliability analvsis, and sim- n 
ulation. Prerequisite ApSc 115, Math 32, or permission of instructor. (Spring) | 
204 Management of Engineering Contracts (3) Murphree and Staff } 
Study of the total contracting process (including initial budget preparation and | 


justification, execution of a contract, and administration of the contract to com- | 
pletion) considered from the view points of the industrial and government buver l 
and the seller of technical materials and services (Fall) | 
207 The Human Resources Function Waters and Staff ui 
for Engineering Managers (3 
Principles theory, and practical considerations « f the human resources func- i 
tion for engineering managers, with ipplications for en 


Issues and case studies examined within the context of t 


of management as well as the dynamics of 


gineering management. 


ie totality of the process 


man resources management. M 
(As required) | 
208 Stochastic Foundations of Operations Research (3) Soland and Staff 
Topics in probability theory, stochastic processes, and statistical inference. 


Foundations of probability, conditional probability and expectation, Poisson 


| 
processes, Markov chains, and Bayesian inference. Prerequisite ApSc 116 or | 
permission of instructor (Fall WE 
209 Mathematics in Operations Research (3 Abeledo and Staff 
Mathematical foundations of optimization theory: linear algebra, advanced cal- Wr 
culus, and real analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Numerical methods and 
use of software. Applications to modeling techniques in operations research. i 
Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall) ae | 
210 Engineering Law (3 Stankosky and Staff | 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The American legal 
system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engineers, product 
liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary rights, special problems 
in research and development contracts (As required) 
211 Organizational Behavior for the Engineering Manager (3) Hamner and Staff 
Behavior at the engineering organization level. Emphasis on changing engi- qi 
neering organizations and their cultures and on increasing their effectiveness. 
Includes evaluating and selecting engineering organization structures, consid- M, 
ering influences on their design, and reviewing work design and enc ouraging | 
innovation (Fall) "mu 
The Management of Technical Organizations (3) Waters and Staff MM 
lhe practice of management as applied within technical organizations. Includes 
history of the tradition and current effective practices, research findings, and 
case studies, with objectives of enhanced understanding of external and internal 
factors influencing organizational performance and leadership requirements. 


N 
ho 


(Fall, spring, and summer) | 
216 Research Methods for the Engineering Manager (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Advanced course in research, experimental, and statistical methods for | 
engineering management doctoral and master's students who need to write a ] | 
thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: EMSE 269 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 
217 Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) Stankosky and Staff 
History of AI, expert systems, knowledge representation, search and control |) 


techniques, natural language processing, computer vision, computer speech, 
knowledge-based systems, and evidential reasoning. Hands-on experience with 
a knowledge-based shell. Laboratory required (Spring) 

218 Management of Information and Systems Security (3) Ryan and Staff 
Development and management of effective security systems. Includes informa- 
tion, personnel, and physical security. Emphasis on risk analysis for information 
protection (Spring, odd years) 

219 Object-Oriented Analysis and Design (3) Jefferson and Staff 
The object-relationship model and the object-behavior model Managing com- 
plexity with views and high-level modeling in object-oriented systems analysis. 
l'he concepts, the method, and applications, including object-based and object- 
oriented languages. Prerequisite: EMSE 250 (Spring, even years) 

220 Policy Factors on Environmental and Deason and Staff 
Energy Management (3) 

Exploration of the policy development process from several different but 
integrated perspectives. Focus on areas of environmental and energy man- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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agement and use of current case studies to develop a framework of understand- 
ing to support decisions in a broad variety of management settings (Fall, 
odd years) 

Environmental Management (3) Deason and Staff 
l'echnical, economic, political, administrative, and social forces influencing the 
quality of the environment and the use of resources. Government and industrial 
programs to combat pollution of the air, soil, and water; existing and pending 
pertinent legislation; theoretical aspects of specific management problems 


(Fall) 


2 Energy Management (3) Deason and Staff 


Examination of the range of available energy resources, trends in their use, the 
programs and organizations that have developed and evolved to address prob- 
lems associated with energy resource use. (Spring) 

Air Quality Management (3) Deason and Staff 
Explores the nature of critical local, regional, continental, and global problems 
associated with air pollution, covering historical evolution of such problems 
Examines the complex regulatory and institutional framework controlling air 
quality management in the U.S. Explains current air quality management con- 
cepts and processes (Spring, odd years) 

Analytical Tools in Environmental Management (3) Deason and Staff 
A survey course in environmental management, focusing on tools to assess the 
environment: cost benefit analysis, land use, comprehensive planning, Con- 
gressional activities, and environmental laws. The regulatory process as it re- 
lates to environmental management. Risk assessment methodology. Modeling 
approach to solving environmental problems. (Spring) 

Hazardous and Toxic Waste Management and Cleanup (3) Deason and Staff 
Hazardous waste management and cleanup processes used in the U.S. and 
around the world. The roles of the relevant federal, state, and local government 
agencies; major hazardous and toxic waste laws and regulations. Planning, as- 
sessment, investigation, design, and construction phases of toxic and hazardous 
waste remediation projects. (Summer) 

Water Quality Management (3) Deason and Staff 
Examines the nature of point and non-point sources of surface and ground water 
pollution and the statutory, regulatory, and institutional framework controlling 
water quality management activities in the U.S. Current approaches to water 
quality protection and enhancement. The role of engineered treatment processes 
in water quality management. (Fall, even years) 

Analytical Tools for Energy Management (3) Deason and Staff 
Analytical tools needed to manage energy resources at the facility level. Energy 
technologies: instrumentation, measurement, and control. Energy auditing; con- 
servation techniques, financial and economic analysis, and maintenanc e of en- 
ergy budgets. The functions of an energy management office of a large organiza- 
tion (Fall 
Program and Project Management (3) Eisner and Staff 
Basic instruction in the use of the Critical Path Method (CPM) for project and 
program planning; computers for project management; Primavera computer 
software; project organization for on-site management; cost accounting; multi- 
project (program) management; resource management for the project; extensive 
use of computers to solve project-related problems. (Fall) 

Crisis and Emergency Management (3) Harrald and Staff 
Concepts and problems of crisis and emergency management. Defining crises, 
emergencies, and disasters. Developing crisis and contingency plans. The Fed- 
eral Response Plan and National Contingency Plan, organizing for response, 
managing the response organization, managing in a turbulent environment, cri- 
sis decision making and communication. (Fall) 

Information Technology in Crisis Harrald and Staff 
and Emergency Management (3) 

The role of information in crisis and response management; determining disas- 
ter and crisis information requirements; information technologies applied to 
crisis, disaster, and emergency management; causes and effects of information 
breakdowns during crises and disasters. (Spring) 
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234 Management of Risk and Vulnerability van Dorp and Staff 
for Natural and Technological Hazards (3) 
Development of concepts required for risk-based planning and risk manage 
ment. Objectives and methods for vulnerability assessment for natural disaster, 
technological hazards, and terrorist threats. Risk analvsis, risk perception, risk 
communication, risk mitigation Fall) 

235 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3 Mazzuchi and Staff 
Stock-flow analysis of feedback systems presented for policy analysis and man- 
agement. System dynamics; principles of systems employed to structure the 


problem-solving process. Problems and case studies solved using microcom- 


puters. (Fall) 

236 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling II (3 Mazzuchi and Staff 
Case studies in dynamic policy analysis. Use of microcomputers in simulation. 
The class collectively mode ls and simulates a social system to explore polic V 
options Prerequisite EMSE 235 (Spring, odd years) 

237 Logistics Planning (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 


Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems, including orga- 
nization, procurement transportation, inventory, maintenance, and their inter- 
relationships. Stresses applications Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 
(Spring, odd years) 

238 Current Issues in Emergency and Crisis Management (3) Harrald and Staff 
Seminar on current issues and the management successes and failures exhib- 
ited during recent disaster or crisis events. Includes presentations from federal, 
local, private, and nonprofit perspectives (Spring, even years) 

239 Health and Medical Issues in Emergency Management (3) Barbera and Staff 
Health and medical management issues involved in crises and emergencies pre- 
sented for the non-medical emergency manager. Methods for integrating medical 


and public health processes into emergency management programs. (Spring, 
odd years) 
240 Terrorism Preparedness (3) Barbera and Staff 


l'errorists, their motives, methods, and targets, and the implications for emer- 
gency management mitigation, preparedness, response, and recovery. Vulnera- 
bility of critical infrastructure and other civilian targets. Risk assessment and 
emergency management intervention. Local, national, an 
sources and initiatives to prepare for mass terrorism incidents (Fall) 

241 Introduction to Management of Construction (3) Murphree and Staff 
How the construction industry worldwide works: feasibility studies; organiza- 
tion for construction; financing and cost accounting for construction: design 
and engineering contracts and procedures; construction contracts; change or- 
ders and delays; acceleration; claims, arbitration, mediation, litigation; labor 
management; project planning (Fall, even years) 

242 Construction Project Management (3) Murphree and Staff 
Applications of CPM concepts; owner and contractor viewpoints and needs; 
subcontractor relations and control; use of« omputer software (Primavera) to fol- 
low an example construction job from concept through design and contract 
award, and construction; attention to change orders, weather-caused « hanges to 


d international re- 


plans, and other delays; acceleration; claims; job closeout. (Spring, odd 
years) 
243 Construction Cost Management (3) Murphree and Staff 


Cost estimating and control for owner and contractor from project concept 
through construction, operation and maintenance, to disposal. Parametric cost 
estimating; budget estimates during design; detailed quantity takeoff and pric- 
ing from completed designs; bid preparation; financing alternatives; cost con- 
trol during construction; computers in cost control. (Spring) 

245 Facilities Operation and Maintenance Management (3) Murphree and Staff 
Economic issues in facilities management; planning and organization for main- 
tenance; energy and environmental issues; strategies; day-to-day operation and 
maintenance; estimating with standard production models; computers in main- 
tenance operations; contracts for maintenance: preparation and administration; 
facility obsolescence, recycling and disposal. (Spring) 

246 Reliability Analysis and Infrastructure Systems (3) Sarkani and Staff 

Fundamentals of reliability theory as applied to infrastructure systems. Model- 

ing basic variables and defining the limit-state surface. Computing the reliabil- 
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ity index of an infrastructure system by approximating the limit-state surface 
FORM and SORM. Modeling an infrastructure system. Reliability analvsis using 
branch and bound, failure paths and failure modes, identification of dominant 
failure paths. Case studies (Fall) 

Information and Software Engineering (3) Jefferson and Staff 
Introduction to analysis and design of information systems inc luding require 
ments analysis, project management, and software architectures. Introduction 
to CASE tools. Prerequisite: EMSE 256 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Linear Programming (3) Abeledo and Staff 
The simplex method and its variants, considered from theoretical and compu 
tational points of view. Duality and sensitivity analysis. Decomposition meth 
ods for large-scale problems. Network flow problems. Prerequisite: EMSE 209 


or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Nonlinear Programming I (3) Falk and Staff 


Basic theoretical and computational topics in optimization theory, including 
convexity and the optimality conditions. Algorithms for solving unconstrained, 
linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrained problems. Applications. Pre 
requisite: EMSE 209 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

Integer and Network Programming (3) Abeledo and Staff 
Combinatorial optimization problems: algorithms and applications. Network 
problems: minimum spanning tree, shortest path, maximum flows, minimum 
cost flows, optimal matchings, routing problems. Complexity theory. Enumera- 
tion and cutting plane methods for solving integer programs. Prerequisite: 
EMSE 251 or permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 

Applied Optimization Modeling (3) Falk and Staff 
Analysis of optimization models, including areas of nutrition, water pollution, 
energy, reliability, inventory control, game theory, chemical equilibrium, 
portfolio selection, and parameter estimation. Solution of models via the GAMS 
modeling software. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) 

Management of Research and Development (3) Waters and Staff 
Study of technological innovation as a vital part of the organizational adapta- 
tion process. Role of the technical manager in using organization, planning, and 
motivation to accomplish research and development objectives. (Spring, 
even years) 


) Information Management and Information Systems (3) Jefferson and Staff 


The use of information in organizations, the management of the information re- 
source; the impact of information and communication technology. (Fall, 
spring, and summer) 

Production Design (3) Duffey and Staff 
Consideration of production design and operations in the context of an inte- 
grated company strategy. Process and trade-off analyses, capacity management 
and planning, technology planning. (As required) 

Survey of Finance and Engineering Economics (3) Duffey and Staff 
Survey of material relevant to financial decision making for engineering activ- 
ity. Includes traditional engineering economy topics; fundamentals of account- 
ing; and financial planning, budgeting, and estimating applicable to the man- 
agement of technical organizations. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) Duffey and Staff 
Case studies in engineering economic analysis, capital budgeting, benefit-cost 
analysis, and other cost-related methodologies relevant to engineering managers. 
Prerequisite: EMSE 260 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

Finance for Engineers (3) Waters and Staff 
Financial analysis and concepts useful to engineers: sources and uses of funds, 
management of working capital, leverage, valuation, forecasting, investment de- 
cisions. Prerequisite: EMSE 260 (Fall) 

Theory of Games (3) Falk and Staff 
Mathematical models of conflict and cooperation with applications in econom- 
ics, business, defense, transportation, and societal issues (voting schemes, fair 
division, auctions). Concept and computation of equilibrium in n-person games. 
Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) 

Decision Analysis (3) Soland and Staff 
Decision making under certainty, uncertainty, and one and several criteria. De- 
cision analysis and decision trees, value of information, subjective probability 
and Bayesian statistics, utility and value theories, multiple-criteria decision 
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making and optimization zoal programming. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 and EMSE 


201 or 251; or permission of instructor (Fall, even vears) 
269 Elements of Problem Solving and Mazzuchi and Staff 


Decision Making for Managers (3) 
Problem formulation. Concepts and techniques used in analyzing management 


problems. Modeling decision proble using decision trees, probability models, 


multi-objective models and utility theory. Class examples 


ing computer 


application packages (Fall, spring, and summer 

70 Knowledge Management I (3) Stankosky and Staff 
The foundations of knowledge management, including cultural issues, tech- 
nology applications, organizational conce pts and processes, management as- 
pects, and decision support systems. Case studies Fall) 

271 Data Analysis for Engineers and Scientists (3) Singpurwalla and Staff 


Design of experiments and data collection. Regression, correlation, and predi« 
, | 


tion. Time series models: autoregression, moving averages, and exponential 


smoothing. Neural nets. Data filtering and dynamic modeling. Data pooling, 
f 


data compression, information fusion, and data mining. Model validation. Pre- 
requisite: ApSc 115 (Fall) 
Discrete Systems Simulation (3) Frieder and Staff 


Simulation of discrete stochastic models. Simulation languages. Random- 
number/random-variate generation. S 
ments, terminating/nonterminating simulations com] 


tistic 


| design and analysis of experi- 


jarisons of system 
designs. Determination of input distributions. Variance reduction. Validation of 
models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSci 51, or permission of instructor 

1 I t 
(Spring) 


77 Queuing Theory (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Single-channel exponential queuing systems, Markovian single- and multiple- 
channel models, including birth-death processes, finite sources, Erlangian 
models. General arrival and service patterns. Jackson networks. Model build- 
ing, basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments. Prerequi- 
site: EMSE 208 or permission of instructor (Spring, even years 

279 Inventory Control (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Mathematical techniques applied to decisions about when and how much to pro- 
duce or purchase. Mathematical models of inventory systems with deterministic 
and stochastic demands, continuous and periodic review policies, multi-item 
models with constraints, multi-echelon models. Prerequisite: ApSc 116 or per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 

281 Reliability Theory I (3) Singpurwalla and Staff 
Mathematical theory: coherent structures, association of random variables, sto- 
chastic characterization of wear, preservation theorems, bounds and inequali- 
ties. Statistical theory: probabilistic derivation of failure models; Bayesian 
methods. Life testing, survival analysis, expert opinion Prerequisite: EMSE 208 
or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

282 Quality Control and Acceptance Sampling (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 


Statistical approaches to quality assurance. Single and multivariate control charts, 
acceptance sampling by attributes and variables, process capability and design of 
experiments. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instructor 

(Spring) 

283 Systems Engineering I (3) Eisner and Staff 
Systems approach to the architecting and engineering of large-scale systems; 
elements of systems engineering; methods and standards; computer tools 
that support systems and software engineering; trends and directions; the 


integrative nature of systems engineering (Fall, spring, and summer) 

284 Systems Engineering II (3) Eisner and Staff 
Specific applications of systems engineering tools and techniques; student 
projects. Prerequisite: EMSE 283 or equivalent (Spring) 

285 Systems Analysis and Management I (3) Eisner and Staff 


The systems or holistic approach as a methodology for making decisions and 
allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives, models, cri- 
teria, and feedback. Prerequisite: EMSE 269 or equivalent (Fall) 

286 Systems Analysis and Management II (3) Eisner and Staff 
Case studies in systems analysis, including applications to industrial, economic, 
and military situations. Prerequisite: EMSE 285 or permission of instructor. 

(Spring) 
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296 


297 


298 


299—300 
311 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Decision Support Systems and Models (3) Stankosky and Staff 
l'heory of decision making—a cognitive view. Modeling decision maker heuris 
tics and processes. Design, implementation, and evaluation of state-of-the-art 
DSS (hands-on). Assess impact of behavioral, situational, and organizational 
variables (Fall) 

Technology Issue Analysis (3) Eisner and Staff 
Contextual background and intellectual basis for addressing technology issues 
in the public and private sectors. Technology impact assessment, forecasting, 
and innovation; principles and practices of technology transfer as elements of 
1 systematic approach to making technology decisions (Fall, odd years) 
Seminar: Evolution of Technology and Waters and Staff 


Organizations (3) 
Exploration of the evolution of, and connections between, technology and 


human knowledge, particularly with respect to economic development. Assess 
ment of the role of management in the process of societal change (Spring, 
even years) 

Human Factors Engineering (3) Stankosky and Staff 
Study of the human-machine interface applied to system design, job design, 


ind technology management, Human sensory-motor, perceptual, and cognitive 
functions; task analysis and allocation; contextual aspects of human factors en- 
gineering. Modeling, design, and evaluation methodologies. Applications to 
user-centered industrial and information systems (As required) 

Problems in Operations Research (3) Soland and Staff 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group con- 
fronts an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations research 
models. Oral and written reports. Open only to master's candidates in the de- 
partment during the last year of their program. (Spring) 

Special Topics (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Selected topics in engineering management and systems engineering, as 
arranged. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 
(Fall and spring) 

Technical Enterprises (3) Murphree and Staff 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entrepreneur's point 
of view. Team management of an enterprise in a computer-simulated environ- 
ment. Designed for those working in technical firms and for government per- 
sonnel who depend on technical firms as suppliers. (Spring, odd years) 
Marketing of Technology I (3) Stankosky and Staff 
Analysis of industrial marketing process and functions, providing concepts 
and tools for engineering managers to market high technology products and 
services. (Fall, odd years) 

Database Design and Database Management Systems (3) Jefferson and Staff 
Concepts, strategies, and features of database design and management. Analy- 
sis, design, and implementation of database systems for micro and mainframe 
applications. Development of a microcomputer database system. (Fall) 
Software Project Development with CASE (3) Jefferson and Staff 
Evaluation and selection of CASE tools, use of CASE tools in software de- 
sign/project. Graphical user interface and re-engineering tools. Open only to 
master's candidates in the department during the last semester of their program. 
Prerequisite: EMSE 250. (Spring) 

Problems in Engineering Management (3) Waters and Staff 
Project course prov iding the opportunity to apply conc epts and tools previously 
studied to the solution of an actual problem in engineering management. Stu- 
dents work in small groups, on a problem proposed by students and approved 
by the instructor. Open only to master's candidates in the department, prefer- 
ably during the last year of their program. (Spring) 

Research (arr.) Staff 
Basic or applied research in engineering management or systems engineering 
Open to master's degree candidates in the department. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Marketing of Technology II (3) Stankosky and Staff 
A systematic treatment of global marketing in the context of U.S. industrial com- 
petitiveness. Emphasis on understanding the global technical and marketing 


environment and formulating marketing strategies. Pr« requisite: EMSE 294. 
(Spring, odd years) 
320 Managing E-Commerce Technologies (3) Jefferson and Staff 


Principles of good e-business management. Methods of conduc ting e-commerce 


major opportunities, limitations, issues, and risks. Popular technologies for build- 


ing e-businesses, security authentication, privacy acceptable use policies, and 
legal limits (Fall, odd years 
321 Data Communications and Networks (3 Murphree and Staff 


l'echnical and managerial aspects of data communications, with emphasis on 
communication networks. Methodologies used in data communications. com- 


munication networks, and distributed dat: 


rocessing Fall, odd years) 
322 A Strategic Approach to Information Systems (3) Jefferson and Staff 


Policies and guidelines that govern the arrangement of IT tools and data. Issues 


related to the establishment of a logical, coherent plan for decisions about tech- 
nology investments and the support of tight coordination through a focus on 
system compatibility, interconnection, and integration Prerequisite: EMSE 256 
and 295 (Spring, even years) 

332 Disaster Recovery and Organizational Continuity (3) Harrald and Staff 
Disaster recovery planning and business continuity. Recovery of information 
and communication systems. The role of the private sector in 


tigation and re- 
covery Public private partnerships in community reconstruction and recoverv. 
(Fall, even vears) 

334 Environmental Hazard Management (3 Harrald and Staff 
Geological, meteorological, radiological, chemical, and biological hazards fac ing 


the United States and international communities. Organizational responsibili- 
ties for hazard identification and management. Communication and per: eptions 
of vulnerability and risk. Challenges to local governments and communities. 
(Spring, even vears) 

344 Construction Management Seminar (3 Sarkani and Staff 
l'imely issues, recent research findings; guest speakers from the construction in- 
dustry; in a seminar setting, students present results from individual research 
projects; applications of high technology in construction management special 
emphasis given to produc tivity in construction (Spring, even years) 

351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) Falk and Staff 
Fractional and geometric programming, branch-and-bound methods, max—min 
problems, Lagrangian algorithms, nonconvex optimization techniques. Prereq- 
uisite: EMSE 252 or permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 

352 Nonlinear Programming II (3) Falk and Staff 
Optimality conditions, convex analysis, development of families of uncon- 
strained and constrained algorithms. Discussion of key results in mathematical 
programming, such as duality, rate of convergence, nonconvex programming, 


and sensitivity analysis. Prerequisite: EMSE 252 o1 permission of instructor. 
(Fall, odd years) 
353 Advanced Topics in Combinatorial Optimization (3) Abeledo and Staff 
Polyhedral theory. Integral polytopes. Use of polyhedral structure in the solu- 
tion of integer programming problems. Strong 
integer programs. Lagrangian relaxation and decomposition methods. Prerequi- 
site: EMSE 253 or permission of instructor (Spring, even years) 
Knowledge Management II (3) Stankosky and Staff 


Advanced topics and case studies in knowledge management. Development of 


valid inequalities for classes of 


“J 


a knowledge management map/plan that is integrated with an organization’s 
strategic and business plan. Prerequisite: EMSE 270 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

371 Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) Singpurwalla and Staff 
Dynamic linear models, Kalman filtering, non-Gaussian filtering, spectral analy- 
sis, simulation techniques and optimal control. Prerequisite: EMSE 271 or per- 
mission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) 

373 Design and Analysis of Simulation Experiments (3) Frieder and Staff 
Special topics from among perturbation and sensitivity analysis, initial tran- 
sient problems and warm-up periods for nonterminating simulations, variance 
reduction techniques, response surface methods, developments in simulation 
software. Prerequisite: EMSE 273 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 
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377 


381 


386 


387 


388 


390 


391 


397 


398 


399 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Advanced Stochastic Models Singpurwalla and Staff 


in Operations Research (3) 
Applied probability models, including the Poisson process, continuous-time, 


denumerable-state Markov processes, renewal theory, semi-Markov regenera 
tive processes. Applications to queues, inventories, and other operations re 
search systems. Prerequisite: EMSE 277 or permission of instructor (Fall 


even years) 
Reliability Theory II (3) 
Mathematical theory: stochastic characterization of multivariate survival, shock 


Singpurwalla and Staff 


models and wear processes, and reliability theory for multistate components 
Statistical theory: recent developments in analysis of failure data. Prerequisite 
EMSE 281. (Spring, even years) 

Advanced Topics in Management (3) Waters and Staff 
Reading and discussion of classical and recent literature concerning the phi- 
losophy and application of management principles. Total quality management 
concepts and techniques are covered, as are applications of statistical process 
control (Fall, odd years) 

Technological Forecasting and Management (3) Stankosky and Staff 
Concepts and methods for understanding the dynamics of technological change 
Issues in technology assessment, technology transfer, and strategic management 
of technology. (Spring, even years) 

Quantitative Methods in Cost Engineering (3) van Dorp and Staff 
Fitting exponential growth curves using cost data for forecasting; multiperiod 
capital budgeting using the analytical hierarchy process and optimization; and 
project network risk analysis. Case studies highlight theoretical « omplexities in 
solving problems. (Spring, odd years) 

Human-Computer Interaction (3) Rvan and Staff 
The human factors of interactive computing. Fundamentals of cognitive 
psychology, linguistics, computer science, and management science applied 
to the design and development of interactive computer systems: user model- 
ing, requirements analysis, human- omputer interface design, new systems 
implementation. (As needed) 

Project for Professional Degree (3) Soland and Staff 
Limited to students in the Applied Scientist or Engineer degree program 
(Spring) 

Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for analvsis, presen- 
tation, and discussion. Reading assignments from professional journals selected 
by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: per- 


mission of instructor (As arranged) 

Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ENGLISH 


Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, G. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz, C.W. Sten. D. McAleavev. 
O.A. Seavey, L.B. Salamon, A. Romines, J.A. Miller, J. Shore 

Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter, K. Moreland, M.S. Soltan. D 
Moshenberg, M. Alcorn, F. Moskowitz (Chair), T.G. Wallace, M.D. Clair. J. M. Green- 
Lewis, J.J. Cohen, P. Cook, P. Chu, G. Wald, V. Chandra, P. Griffith 

Assistant Professors E. Schreiber, J. Harris, A. Hewett, R. McRuer, C. Betensky , C. Gamber, 
P.M. Ryder, A. Schultheis, M. Mullen, L.M. Belau, C.A. Leenerts, A.B. Levine. K. Daiva. 
J.C. James, M.D. Jones, S. Lovelady, C. Hayes (Visiting), S.P. Willens 

Adjunct Associate Professor J Bolz 

Adjunct Assistant Professors D. Scarboro, S. Maley, A. Wilkerson, S. Haedicke 

Adjunct Instructors D.A. Bruno, S. Gold, P. Presser 

Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington J. McNally 


Master of Arts in the field of English with optional concentrations in Enelish or Amer- 
ican literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate major in 


ENGLISH 171 


English or American literature, or 24 credit hours in English or American literature above 
the sophomore level 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian Colle ge of Arts and Sci- 
ences, including (1) 24 credit hours of course work planned in consultation with the 
department advisor; (2) Level One proficiency (translation of a passage with a dictionary) 
in an approved foreign language (French, German, Italian Spanish, Greek, or Latin); 
(3) a Master's Comprehensive Examination in American or English literature, to be passed 
at the end of the course work; and (4) a master's thesis (6 credit hours) on an approved 
topic, directed by a member of the department's graduate faculty. Students must maintain 
à grade-point average of at least 3.25 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of English with optional concentrations in English or 
American literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate major 
in English or American literature, or 24 credit hours in English or American literature 


above the sophomore level 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, including satisfactory « ompletion of (1) 60 credit hours of course work (36 for stu- 
dents with M.A. degrees in English) planned in consultation with the department advi- 
sor; (2) Level Two proficiency (translation of a passage without a dictionary) in an 
approved foreign language, or Level One proficiency (translation with a dic tionary) in two 
approved foreign languages (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or Latin); (3) a qual- 
ifying examination in American literature or English literature, to be passed midway 
through the student's course work, and a field examination, to be passed by the end of the 
student's course work, topics and reading lists for which are to be designed in consultation 
with two graduate faculty advisors; (4) a dissertation proposal, which must be approved no 
later than one semester after completion of course work; and (5) a dissertation (12 credit 
hours) on an approved topic, directed by a member of the department's graduate faculty and 
completed by the end of the fifth year of study 

Each student plans a program of studies in consultation with the department advisor 
and a committee of the graduate faculty. Students must maintain a grade-point average of 
at least 3.5 


Note: All graduate English courses from Engl 205 forward may be repeated for credit 
with permission of the director of graduate studies 


201 Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) Romines, Wallace 
Introduction to methodology for researching, writing, presenting, and publish- 
ing literary scholarship, to faculty and area resources, to current professional 
issues. Instruction in electronic research (Fall) 

202 Teaching Writing (3) Alcorn, Moshenberg 
Major texts and issues in contemporary composition theory and practical issues 
relating to writing classroom practice. Required of graduate teaching assistants 
and all other students who wish to teach in the writing program (Fall) 

203 Introduction to Literary Theory (3) Cohen, Soltan, Wald 
An overview of methodologies for examining texts as linguistic and cultural 
productions. Methodologies explored may include structuralism, formalism, 
deconstruction, cultural materialism, postcolonial theory, feminism, gender 
studies, and queer theory 

205 Advanced Literary Theory (3) Cohen, Paster, Soltan, Wallace 
The course focuses on a major figure or topic in theory (e.g., Foucault, Lacan, 
Barthes, Kristeva, Bakhtin, post-Marxist theory, language and power, the canon). 

231-34 Nineteenth Century (3-3-3-3) Green-Lewis, Moreland, Plotz, 
: Romines, Seavey, Sten, Wallace 
Topics in British and American nineteenth-century writing and culture, ex- 
ploring national traditions and international movements and issues, such as 
Romanticism, Realism, and others. 

235-38 Twentieth Century (3-3-3-3) Chu, Green-Lewis, McAleavey, Miller, 
Moreland, Moshenberg, Romines, Soltan, Sten, Wald, James, Jones 
Topics in twentieth-century British and American writing and culture, explor- 
ing national traditions and international movements and issues, such as liter- 

ary modernism, anti-modernist and post-modernist currents, others 

240 Writing Race and Nation (3) Chu, Miller, Sten, Wald, Cohen, James, Jones 

The course uses literary culture to explore intersections of origins and evolu- 
tion of racial and ethnic identities and national myths and political objectives. 


172 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


241 Conceptualizing Genders (3) Cohen, Paster, Wald, Wallace, Wolf 
Structures of sex and gender difference considered historically and theoreti- 
cally, including masculinity/femininity, sexualities, and their textual represen- 


tations 


Studies in Genre (3-3) McAleavey, Paster, Daiya 
Questions of genre, considered theoretically and practically. Content varies 
244 Ethnicity and the Construction of Identity (3) Chu, Sten 


Literary culture is used to explore how individuals, communities, and societies 
construct self-awareness and knowledge about others for cultural exchange 


247 Postcolonialism (3) Plotz, Daiya 
Postcolonial theory and texts by representative writers 

251 Women and Writing (3) Romines, Wald, Wallace 
Selected topics in the traditions, theory, and texts of women's literary produc 
tion and culture. Same as WStu 251 

261 Selected Topics in Criticism (3) Wald 
l'opics may include cultural studies, film, gay/lesbian studies, others. 

295 Independent Research (3) Staff 
Written permission of instructor required. May be repeated for credit to a max- 
imum of 9 hours. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
301-2 Folger Institute Seminars (3-3) Staff 


Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs. Consult the graduate advisor before registration. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND RESOURCE POLICY 


Committee on Environmental and Resource Policy 
H. Merchant (Director), D. Fuller, B.M. Mergen, W.C. Parke, G Stephens, A.M. Yezer 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading to 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in envi- 
ronmental and resource policy. The program is affiliated with the Department of Earth 
and Environmental Sciences and is directed by the Committee on Environmental and 
Resource Policy. The program draws upon faculty and relevant courses from various de- 
partments within the University. 

The Environmental and Resource Policy Program presents in its core requirement a 
graduate-level examination of the specific areas that affect decisions made in the broad 
area of environmental and resource policy. This material includes the analytic tools re- 
quired for decisions leading to effective policy regarding the environment and natural 
resources. In addition to mastering the core material, a student is also expected to develop 
specific competence in an area of particular interest by choosing an approved elective 
field. Prospective candidates should consult with the director of the Environmental and 
Resource Policy Program. 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in environmental and 
resource policy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average (or equivalent) in a 
social science, natural science, or other relevant area from an accredited college or uni- 
versity and an introductory course in statistics. 

Required: 

(a) The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

(b) Twenty-eight hours of core courses selected from the following (students whose 
backgrounds include some of these courses may substitute additional courses in the elec- 
tive field): BiSc 208, 243; Econ 217, 237; EKRP 210, 240; PSc 203; PAd 201; Stat 183 (or 
other appropriate statistical techniques course). 

(c) Twelve credit hours chosen from designated courses within one of four elective 
fields—earth sciences, ecology, energy, and resource management. Courses are drawn 


from the Departments of Earth and Environmental Sciences, Biological Sciences, Eco- 
nomics, and Geography and from the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
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(d) Comprehensive Project—Undertaken at the « ompletion of the student's program, 
the comprehensive project is the investigation of a specific probl 
resource policy and the development of a proposed solution 
the core curriculum with the course work in the elective field 


m in environmental and 
in a manner that integrates 


210 Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3 Merchant 


Approac hes to environmental decision making as r ted to the formation of en- 


vironmental and resource policy. Em velopment of a practical 


model to be used in the evaluation 


id 1 I on o parate information 
relevant to an environmental issue. Limited to degree car tes in the program 
or enrollment with permission of the instructor 

240 Environmental Impact Statement McGuirl 


Procedures and Environmental Law (3 

The rationale for environmental impact statements from the viewpoint of the 
nature and origins of environmental concerns. Government agencies responsi- 
ble for environmental impact statements; current statutes and regulations per- 
taining to the environment 


EPIDEMIOLOGY 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the degrees of Master of Science and Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in the field of epidemiology. The School of Public Health and Health 
Services collaborates with the Department of Statistics ar 


1 the Biostatistics Center in 
these degree programs. For the Public Health courses listed below, please contact the 
School of Public Health and Health Services 


Master of Science in the field of epidemiology—Prerequisite: course work in multivari- 
ate calculus and matrix theory (Math 33 and 124) and proficiency in computer applica- 
tions (Stat 183 or PubH 251). With approval of the academic director, applicants who lack 
some of the listed prerequisite course work may be admitted to degree candidacy and ful- 
fill deficiencies during the first year of study; such course work does not count toward 
degree requirements. 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The program of study consists of 33 hours of course work, including Stat 157—58 
and PubH 191, 201, 202, 240, 255, 280, 290, and 291. Two elective courses are chosen 
from either statistics or public health. A two-part Master's Comprehensive Examination 
is required 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of epidemiology—Prerequisite: a master's degree in 
epidemiology or a closely related field, including the prerequisites listed under the Mas- 
ter of Science in the field of epidemiology. In some cases, an exceptionally well-prepared 
candidate may enter the program with a bachelor's degree 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, including the required public health courses for the Master of Science in the field 
of epidemiology plus Stat 201—2, 210, 224, 225, and one course chosen from PubH 205, 
211, or 213. Electives are chosen from statistics and public health. At the end of the second 
year of study, a two-part General Examination is taken on biostatistics and epidemiology. 
A minimum of 12 hours of dissertation research is required; the dissertation must demon- 
strate the candidate's ability to do original research that develops methods or applications 
in the field of epidemiology. 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 

May be repeated for credit. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


EUROPEAN AND EURASIAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: J. Goldgeier (Director), H. Agnew, M. Atkin, H.B. Feigenbaum, M. 
Gonglewski, H. Harrison, P. Reddaway, S.S. Rehman, R. Robin, P. Rollberg, M.J. Sodaro, 
R. Thornton, S. Wolchik, A. Zimmerman 


| 
1 
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Master of Arts in the field of European and Eurasian studies—The Elliott School of In- 
ternational Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program that provides a broad background 
in the history and politics of Europe and Eurasia as well as analytical tools for under- 
standing the domestic and international dynamics of the entire region. The program is de 
signed to provide skill-based professional training for those interested in government, 
business, and related careers in European and Eurasian affairs, with strong academi 
preparation for those planning further study 

Prerequisite: The admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interna 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
Affairs. The program consists of a minimum of 40 hours of course work. All students take 
a first field in European and Eurasian affairs consisting of five 3-credit courses, including 
at least one course each in political science, history, and economics. Students take a sec- 
ond field either in a professional track or an academic track. All students take IAff 295. In 
the final semester of the program, all students take a capstone course. 

During the final 18 hours of the program, students must pass a language examination 
demonstrating oral and reading proficiency in a major European or Eurasian language 
Those who pass exams in one language and wish to study a second European or Eurasian 
language may do so. Up to 6 hours of language study may be counted toward the 40 hours 
for the degree. Consult the program guidelines for further details 


FINANCE 

Professors T.M. Barnhill (Chair), W. Handorf, M.S. Klock, S. Phillips, J.L. Glascock 

Associate Professors J.M Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S. Peyser, G.M. Jabbour, I.G. Bajeux 
Besnainou, M. Eppli, A.J. Wilson, P.R. Locke 

Assistant Professors R. Savickas, K.L. Neuhauser 

Professorial Lecturer S. Uyanik 

Associate Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in business 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Accountancy, Master of Business Ad 
ministration, Master of Science in Finance, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


221 Financial Decision Making (3) Sachlis, Peyser, Klock, Wilson 
Theory and practice of business finance, emphasizing the impacts of long- 
and short-term uses and sources of funds on the firm's market value Prerequi- 
site: MBAd 250. (Fall and spring) 

222 Capital Formation (3) Handorf 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow are evaluated. 
Special emphasis on the level and risk structure and term structure of interest 
rates. The role and management of financial institutions is stressed Prerequi- 
site: MBAd 250. (Fall and spring) 

223 Investment Analysis Amling, Cohen, Klock, 
and Portfolio Management (3) Bajeux-Besnainou 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments, including analysis of national 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio manage- 
ment; emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: MBAd 250. 
(Fall and spring) 

224 Financial Management (3) Barnhill, Cohen 
Advanced case studies in domestic and international financial management; 
working capital policy, capital budgeting, financing with debt and equity, div- 
idend policy, valuation, project finance, venture capital, and mergers and acqui- 
sitions. Prerequisite: Fina 221. (Fall and spring) 

231 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Staff 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. Indepen- 
dent research on investment analysis and portfolio management with emphasis 
on theory, cases, and computer applications. Prerequisite: Fina 223. (Fall) 

233 Bank Management and Regulation (3) Staff 
Consideration of a range of issues faced by bank managers. Financial models are 
developed to provide an analytical framework to assist decision making in the 
context of relevant regulatory restraints. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 and Fina 222 
or permission of instructor. 
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235 Futures Markets: Trading and Hedging (3) Seale, Locke 
Organization and regulation of futures markets. Alternative strategies for trad- 
ing of futures contracts for possible hedging uses. High risk-high return invest- 
ment alternatives. The use of futures markets to manage risks Prerequisite: 
Introductory courses in economics, statistics, computer usage, and financial 


management. Prerequisite: MBAd 250; recommended: Fina 221 (Fall and 
spring) 

236 Options (3) Jabbour, Locke 
Pricing of options on financial instruments. Role of options in risk management, 
trading strategies, hedging implications for national and international investors, 
financial engineering, and structure and regulation of option markets. Prereq- 
uisite: MBAd 250; recommended: Fina 221 (Fall and spring) 

237 Personal Financial Advising (3) Cohen 


For students preparing to be personal financial advisors; the combination of 
taxes, pensions, investing, budgets, estates and trusts, and insurance into com- 
prehensive personal financial plans. Regulation, professional ethics, and the 
economics of advisory firms. Extensive use of computer spreadsheets and case 
studies. Prerequisite: Fina 223; Accy 261 is recommended (Spring) 

238 Financial Engineering (: Barnhill 
Valuation and risk management theory for bonds, forward contracts, swaps, op- 


tions, exotic options, and interest rate options. Development of financial software, 
including Monte Carlo simulation modeling. Case studies of innovative solu- 
tions to investment, corporate finance, and financial institution management 


problems. Prerequisite: Fina 236 (Spring) 

239 Financial Theory (3) Peyser, Klock 
In-depth theoretical analysis of financial topics, including asset management, 
financial structure, dividend policy, and the capital asset pricing framework. 
Prerequisite: Fina 221, 223 (Fall) 

240 Real Estate Development (3) Staff 
Examination of the forces that shape real estate development; market analysis 
methods and techniques to evaluate project feasibility; the institutional and 
legal framework within which real estate development occurs and that influ- 
ences controls, land value, and development potential (Fall) 

241 Financing Real Estate Development (3) Eppli 
Principles of real estate development finance; evaluating and measuring the in- 
vestment attractiveness of real estate projects; obtaining, differentiating, and 
hedging sources of real estate funding; and appraising property. Incentives 
provided by local, state, and federal governments. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 or 
permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

242 Problems in Real Estate Valuation (3) Glascock 


Applications of market analysis, valuation, and financial tec hniques to the real 
estate development pr cess 

248 Real Estate Development Cases (3) Staff 
Case study analysis of large-scale commercial real estate developments to gain 
comprehension of financial, political, legal, and technical complexities and 


constraints inherent in the real estate development process. Prerequisite: Fina 
220 or permission of instructor 


Master of Science in Finance degree candidacy is prerequisite to Fina 271 to 282. 


271 Financial Modeling and Econometrics (4 Soyer, Wirtz 
Applied statistical and econometric analysis and modeling in finance. Method- 
ologies include descriptive and inferential statistics, multivariate regression, 
time series analysis, and simulation modeling. Empirical studies are reviewed, 


and a series of research projects are undertaken. (Fall) 

272 Global Financial Markets (4) Askari, Rehman 
Theories explaining domestic and international interest rate and exchange rate 
structures. Roles of financial institutions and markets are investigated and fore- 
casting methodologies are applied. (Spring) 

273 Advanced Accounting Applications for Finance (4) Kumar, Smith 


Intermediate financial accounting; international and tax accounting. Emphasis 
on computer modeling to analyze and forecast a firm’s financial statements to 
reflect possible future performance. (Fall) 
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274 Corporate Financial Management and Modeling (4) Sachlis, Handorf 


N 


N 


lhe foundation theories of business real investment and finan ing are summa 


rized and applied in a simulation environment. Emphasis on understanding th« 
causal connections between business decision making in a global economy and 
the resulting valuation of the firm's financial assets. Financial modeling and 
forecasting applications (Fall) 

Investment Analysis and Global Portfolio Management (4)  Glascock, Peyser 
Financial markets and instruments viewed from the investor's perspective 
Analysis of the value of equity and fixed-income securities and the construction 
of efficient portfolios in a global financial market. Issues of market efficiency. tax 
structures, and investment funds; computer-based models (Spring) 
Financial Engineering and Derivative Securities (4) Jabbour, Locke 
Mathematical and theoretical foundations to value-derivative securities, in 
cluding options, futures, and swaps; hedging and trading applications of these 
contracts. Arbitrage trading across cash and derivative markets and its role in 
maintaining equilibrium prices (Summer) 

Comparative Financial Market Regulation and Development (4) Park 
l'heory and current status of comparative regulation of domestic and inter 
national financial institutions and markets. Effects on countrv economic devel- 


opment and international trade (Fall) 

Financial Theory and Research (4) Peyser, Bajeux-Besnainou 
Theoretical constructs of business investment and financ ing decisions and of 
financial asset pricing structures in domestic and international environments 
Analytical and numerical models are developed, and empirical studies are 
evaluated (Spring) 

Real Estate Finance and Fixed-Income Security Valuation (4) Eppli, Jabbour 
A primary focus is the application of financial theory to real estate investment 
and financing. Another is fixed-income security valuation and design and 
portfolio management. Application of decision support and artificial intelligence 
systems in making financial decisions. (Spring) 

Financial Institution Management and Modeling (4) Handorf, Barnhill 
Financial institution asset and liability management. A dynamic simulation 
model is developed and run under varying macroeconomic conditions, as ad 
ditional layers of complexity, involving multinational investment, borrowing, 
and hedging, are added (Summer) 

Cases in Financial Management and Investment Banking (4) Cohen, Jabbour 
Through a series of cases and simulations, students address real financial 
problems faced by domestic and international companies, including capital 
budgeting, capital structure, mergers and acquisitions, and project financing. 
The negotiating process by which many financial situations are resolved is 
emphasized (Summer) 

Directed Research in Finance (1 to 4) Klock 
Students design and execute a financial research studv, applying knowledge 
developed throughout the M.S. in Finance program. Class sessions varv from 
lectures on research methods to colloquia by outside professionals to critique 
studies. (Summer) 

Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. Mav be re- 
peated once for credit. 


Directed Readings and Research (2 to 4) Staff 
Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Thesis Research (3) Staff 
Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
Same as SMPP 311 

Seminar: Financial Markets Research (3) Pevser, Klock, Sachlis 


Market efficiency, utility testing, the capital asset pricing model, the arbitrage 


pricing theory, the option pricing model, and aggregate market volatilitv. Pre 
requisite: Fina 239. 

Seminar: Corporate Finance Research (3) Peyser, Klock, Sachlis 
Capital budgeting, capital structure issues, dividend policy, microeconomic 
foundations, mergers, and agency theory. Prerequisite: Fina 239; Mgt 202 or 


MBAd 220. 
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323 Seminar: Continuous-Time Finance (3) Bajeux-Besnainou 
Review of the stochastic calculus methods needed for continuous-time pricing 
models. The most important continuous-time models, including pricing of de- 
rivative securities, consumption-portfolio selection models, continuous-time 
capital asset pricing models, consumption-based capital asset pricing models, 
continuous-time arbitrage pricing theory, and different yield curve models. 
(Spring) 

Seminar: Financial Markets and Institutions (3 Staff 

Multi-period asset pricing, term structure of interest rates, market imperfections 


and institutional factors, auctions, manipulation, derivative markets, market 
microstructure, and financial institutions 

397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 
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Professors L.F. Robinson, J.F. Wright, Jr., J.L. Lake, T. Ozdogan, M.P. Lader, C.C. Costigan, 
J.C. Anderson, W.T. Woodward, B. von Barghahn, H.I. Gates, S.B. Molina, D. Bjelajac 
(Chair), N. Blossom 

Associate Professors J.L. Stephanic, K.J. Hartswick, P. Jacks 

issistant Professors T. Brown, C. Spangler, E. Speck, M.K. Tan 

Adjunct Associate Professor C.R. Rose 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.B. Barnhart, L.D. Miller, J. Paradiso 


Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
major in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences; 33 credit hours, including 6 hours of thesis research. As many as possible of the 
27 credit hours of course work should be in 200-level courses; the 6 hours of electives may 
be taken in museum-related courses. Students are required to take a seminar in each of 
the following areas: art historiography, classical, medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, 
modern, and American. The art historiography seminar (taught under AH 261) must be 
taken during the first semester of course work. A reading knowledge examination in Ger- 
man or French must be passed before completion of the first 9 credit hours of course work. 
A Master's Comprehensive Examination must be passed before students can enroll for the 
6 credit hours of thesis research. A written thesis must be submitted to and approved by 
the faculty 


Master of Arts in the field of art history with a concentration in museum training— 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences; 
33 credit hours, including 6 hours of internship credit. As many as possible of the 27 
hours of course work should be in 200-level courses. Students are required to take a 
seminar in each of the following areas: art historiography, classical, medieval, Renaissance, 
Baroque, modern, and American. Six hours of electives in art history or in museum-related 
courses are selected in consultation with the graduate advisor. A reading knowledge 
examination in German or French must be passed before completion of the first 9 credit 
hours of course work. Students are required to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
tion in art history 

Satisfactory completion of 12 credit hours of graduate art history courses is required be- 
fore internships may begin 

Internships may be applied for at any number of museums and galleries including the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, Museum of African 
Art, National Museum of American Art, National Museum of Women in the Arts, Phillips 
Collection, Renwick Gallery, and Textile Museum. 

Programs specific to museum studies and museum education are also available. 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, interior design, printmaking, paint- 
ing, photography, sculpture, or visual communication—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Fine 
Arts or a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in fine arts in the field of ceramics, design, 
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drawing, interior design, painting, photography, printmaking, sculpture, or visual com- 
munication. Except for the field of interior design, departmental approval of the appli- 
cant's work is required. This should consist of slide examples of work in the area of 
application as well as slides of representative works in other areas. Applicants to the 
photography program should submit photographic works only. Applicants to the print 
making program should submit slides of work in the four primary areas of the disc ipline 
as well as 15 examples of drawings, 10 of which should be figure from life. Students plan 
ning to do graduate work in printmaking or painting must have « ompleted 12 credit hours 
of drawing at the undergraduate level before admittance to the master’s program 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
ences. A minimum of 45 credit hours of course work in fine arts is required; the number 
of required hours and their distribution are determined in consultation with an advisor 
As much as possible of the course work should be in 200-level courses. For interior de- 
sign, 39 credit hours are in required courses (including the two courses taken concur 
rently at the end of the program) and a minimum of 6 hours are in elective courses. 

Except for interior design, a creative thesis consisting of the execution of or iginal works 
of art in ceramics, design, painting, photography, printmaking, sc ulpture, or visual com- 
munication will be completed under the supervision of a thesis advisor. In addition, the 
thesis must include a written statement and analysis of artistic purpose, subject to the ap 
proval of the thesis advisor and a second faculty reader. A representative portion of the 
work illustrating the creative thesis may be retained by the University at the discretion of 
the thesis director in agreement with the second reader. 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
Bulletin for course listings 


ART HISTORY 


203 Topics in Iberian and Colonial Art of South America (3) von Barghahn 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro- 
vided the topic differs. 

220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) von Barghahn 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German for 
the northern area. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated 
for credit provided the topic differs. 

221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) von Barghahn, Jacks 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable. depending on 
the specific area. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated 
for credit provided the topic differs. 


232 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Same as Anth 232. 

233 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) Rose 
Same as Anth 233. 

234 Problems in Conservation (3) Rose 
Same as Anth 234. 

235 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) von Endt 
Same as Anth 235. 

243 Seminar: American Art (3) Bjelajac 


Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs. 
244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinson 
Reading knowledge of French desirable. Topic announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 
Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Lader 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs. 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Hartswick 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs. 
Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) Anderson 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided 
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the topic differs. 
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248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 

261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for credit provided 
the topic differs 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 
Joint offering of the Art Dey 
affiliation with the National 


irtment and the American Studies Program in 


Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural history 
involving the use of artistic materials in different media; emphasis on method- 
ology and analytic techniques Spring) 

285 Museum Internship (3 to 12) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art his- 
tory with a concentration in museum training 

289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


FINE ARTS 


Note: All fine arts courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the department. 
Schedule of fees for Art 248 and 299-300: Ceramics—$105; 2-D Design $24; 3-D Design— 
$27; Drawing—$75; Printmaking—$54; Sculpture—$35; Typography—$75; Oil and 
Acrylic Painting—none; Watercolor—$4 5; Photography—$100; Visual Communication— 
$100; Interior Design—$100 (FA 248 only); Lithography—$54; Serigraphy—$75; Jewelry 
Design—$36 


201 Foundations in Interior Design Theory (3 Staff 
Theory and topics in design. Application of design principles and elements to 
specific studies of the built environment. Examination of relationships among 
creative, social, and technical dimensions of interior design. 

202 Graphics for Interior Design (3) Staff 
Basic graphic communication skills appropriate for the development of design 
projects and study exercises. Two- and three-dimensional drawing skills devel- 
oped through sketching, orthographic drawing, paraline drawing, and pictorial 
perspective. Use of equipment and material required for technical drawing. Lab- 
oratory fee, $100 

203 Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3) Staff 
Introduction to CAD technology, two- and three-dimensional drawings, plotting 
and enhancement of presentations. Use of CAD to speed and enhance the design 
process. Prerequisite: FA 193. Laboratory fee, $100 

204 Textiles and Finish Materials (3) Staff 
Textile fiber content, physical characteristics, construction tec hniques, dyes, 
printing, and finishing. Standards, testing, specification, and application of tex- 
tile products. Properties, specification, and installation of interior finish mate- 
rials. A comprehensive textile notebook, fabric and finish presentation boards, 
a research paper, and class presentation are required. Laboratory fee, $100. 

205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3 or 4) Lake 
l'one control through exposure development tests. Completion of laboratory 
manual required. Prerequisite: FA 181 and 182 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall and spring) 

206 Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3 or 4) Lake 
Printing from color negatives. Correct color balancing and creative color shifts 
will be explored. Development of portfolio of prints utilizing approved theme 
and the exposure and development times established in Art 205. Prerequisite: 


FA 181 or 205, as determined by instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall and 
spring) 

208 Advanced Photography: Special Projects (4) Lake 
Independent projects requiring approval prior to registration. Prerequisite: FA 
181 and 182, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall and 
spring) 

209 Exhibition and Display Design (3) Miller 

220 Lighting Design (3) Staff 


Terminology, concepts, and principles of lighting design. Light and energy, 
incandescent and gaseous discharge lamps, luminaries, task requirements, mea- 
surement and calculations, human factors, and design applications for lighting. 
Development of case studies highlighting successful lighting design installa- 
tions. Prerequisite: FA 202. Laboratory fee, $100 
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Graduate Interior Design Studio I (3) Staff 
Application of basic design concepts and processes to residential design. Human 
factors and development of space planning skills in single and multifamily 
spaces. Selection of furniture, fabric, and finishes. Design and custom millwork 
and window treatments. Introduction to research and documentation. Prereq 
uisite: FA 202 and 204. Laboratory fee, $100. 


Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdogan 
Continuation of Art 152 with emphasis on individual approach. Exploration of 
mixed media and mold casting. Laboratory fee, $105 (Fall) 

Industrial Ceramics/Model and Mold Making/ Ozdogan 


Functional Forms (3) 

Production processes from model making to finished duplicate form as it exists 
on factory level. All aspects of model designing and making in clay and plaster; 
plaster lathe carving with wheel applications; mold making in plaster; produc- 
tion methods from molds (press molding, slip casting, jiggering and jollying, 
and ram pressing). Laboratory fee, $105. (Fall and spring) 


) Architectural Ceramics (3) Ozdogan 


Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculptures designed for indoor and 
outdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory 
fee, $105. (Spring) 

Design III (3-3) Gates 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory fee, $27 per 
semester. (Academic year) 


Design V: Textile Printing (3) Staff 
Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, block print, 
and batik. Laboratory fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 

Graduate Interior Design Studio II (3) Staff 


Nonresidential spaces: commercial, industrial, hospitality, and institutional. In- 
tensive analysis and space planning of nonresidential interiors with emphasis 
on technology, codes, and environment and behavior concepts. Prerequisite: FA 
221. Laboratory fee, $100. 

Advanced Drafting and Materials (3) Staff 
Structural building systems, methods and materials of construction, and stan- 
dard graphic representation. Organization and preparation of construction doc- 
uments, finish and material and interior component schedules, and detailing. 
Prerequisite: FA 221. Laboratory fee, $100. 

Advanced Interior Design Studio (3) Staff 
Multifaceted and complex problems in residential and nonresidential design. 
Further exploration of design theory, practical application and guidelines, and 
development of advanced studio work. Prerequisite: FA 243. Laboratory fee, 
$100. 

Furniture Design (3) Staff 
Major 20th-century furniture designers and the environments in which the fur- 
niture was used. Study and design of furniture that combines functional and 
aesthetic quality. Use of two- and three-dimensional drawings and models to 
develop design and technical skills. Laboratory fee, $100. 


7 Design of Printed Textiles (3) Staff 


Surface pattern design of textiles. Source materials, design techniques, and in- 
dustry practices. Development of technical skills required for preparation of 
portfolio design pieces on paper and with electronic tools. Prerequisite: FA 201 
or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. 

Independent Research in Fine Arts (1 to 6) Staff 
For master’s degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified under- 
graduates, with permission. Independent research arranged in consultation 
with individual instructor and graduate advisor. May be repeated for credit. 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen, (Fall and spring) 

Theory and Practice (3) Costigan 
Stimulation and articulation of personal creativity and critical and presenta- 
tional skills. Emphasis on visual diaries, problems of individual artistic pro- 
duction, and peer interaction on issues in contemporary art and design. Rec- 
ommended for graduate students in all areas before the thesis and for senior 
majors with permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24. 
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250 Design and Construction of Woven Textiles (3 Staff 
Design and construction of various types of woven textiles Independent research 
on historic sources and tec hniques. The creative process and design develop- 
ment. Prerequisite: FA 201 or pern ion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. 

251 Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3 Ozdogan 
Individual projects on the potter's wheel. Student establishes personal style and 
direction and perfects skills. Eithei pottery or sculptural approaches encour- 
aged. Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required. Laboratorv fee, $105. 
(Fall and spring) 

252 Mosaic Design Applications (3 Ozdogan 
Advanced study and executior Is and sculpture for indoor and 
outdoor architectural spaces. I technical research, including 
special cutting tec hniques, laboratory tests of clay glazes, and firings. Laboratory 
fee, $105 (Fall and spring 

253 Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3 Ozdogan 
Architectural and sculptural forms. The m iltiple production process from 
model making to finished duplicate form as it exists on factory level. All aspects 
of model designing and making in clay and plaster; mold making in plaster; pro- 
duction methods from molds including press molding and slip casting. Labora- 
tory fee, $105 Fall and spring 

254 Advanced Ceramic Technology (3 Staff 
A thorough investigation of specific ceramic materials, clay bodies, and glazes, 
with an emphasis on calculation and formulation, alteration, and firing. Pre- 
requisite: Art 151 or approval of instructor. Laboratory fee, $105 

255-56 Printmaking: Advanced Screenprinting (3-3) Staff 
Utilization of principles and techniques of serigr iphy toward development of 
personal statement and style. Prerequisite: FA 143—44. Laboratory fee, $75 per 
semester (Academic vear) 

257-58 Printmaking: Advanced Intaglio (3-3 Barnhart 
Advanced practical problems of intaglio methods. Traditional, photo, and trans- 
fer processes are covered Prereq iisites: FA 157—58. Laboratory fee, $54 (Fall 


and spring) 


259 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) Barnhart 
Individual problems dealing with printing editions from stone or plates. Photo 
and transfer processes are covered. Prerequisite: FA 175. Laboratory fee, $54. 

260 Printmaking: Advanced Relief (3 Barnhart 
Advanced problems dealing with printing relief images from traditional or non- 
traditional surfaces. Black-and-white and color. Small and large format. Pre- 
requisite FA 153. Laboratorv fee, $54 Fall and sp: ng) 

261 Advanced Computer-Aided Drafting for Interiors (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: FA 203. Laboratory fee, $100 

265-66 Painting IV (3-3) Woodward 


Alternatives in pictorial dynamics. Assigned studio and independent problems 
in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee, $45 per semester. 
(Academic year) 

267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (4—4) Staff 
Limited to M.F.A. candidates and qualified undergraduates. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration. May be re- 


peated for credit. Laboratory fee, $100 per semester (Academic year) 
275 Painting V (3) Woodward 


Development of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques. Material 
and model fee, $45 
277 Advanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Packaging Design and Illustration (3) 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content dif- 
fers. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 
278 Advanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Problem Solving and Applied Design (3) 
Advanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content dif- 
fers. Laboratory fee, $100. (Fall and spring) 
279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) Gates 
Advanced study aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 (Academic year) 
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281 Sculpture V (3) Gates 
Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts and materials. Prerequisite 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall and spring) 

284 Studio in Historic Interiors (3) Stafl 


Exploration and interpretation of significant periods of interior design through 
the study of historic furniture, decorative art, and architecture. Application of 
historic styles for restoration or adaptive use in interior environment Prerequi- 
site: AH 169 and 170. Laboratory fee, $100 

285 Environmental Analysis in Interior Design (3) Staff 
Evaluation of interior spaces for effectiveness and coherence. The effect of the 
built environment on human behavior. Factors that contribute to functional and 
dysfunctional design for interiors 

289 Presentation Techniques (3) Staff 
Development of multimedia techniques in rendering. Advanced three-dimensional 
drawing using rapid visualization techniques, sketching, and constructed draw- 
ings. Laboratory fee, $100 

290 Interior Design Practicum (3) Staff 
Students work with professional interior designers, architects, or industry-related 
professionals, participating in implementation of information and skills in project- 
based setting. Roles and responsibilities of the professional interior designer: 
business procedures, legal implications, ethics, trade relations, designer-client- 
contractor relations. Prerequisite: FA 243. 

292 Seminar in Interior Design (3) Staff 
Application of advanced topics in design theory; research methodology applied 
to development of the graduate project. Prerequisite: completion of all other pro- 
gram requirements; taken concurrently with FA 293. 

293 Graduate Project in Interior Design (3) Staff 
Application of design skills and knowledge to student-selected project Empha- 
sis on individual development of the design process, problem-solving skills, and 
evaluation and defense of the project. Prerequisite: completion of all other pro- 
gram requirements; taken concurrently with FA 292. Laboratory fee, $100 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 

Professors J.E. Starrs, W.F. Rowe, D.A. Rowley (Chair) 

Associate Professor N.T. Lappas 

Assistant Professors D.R. Foran, E.M. Robinson 

Adjunct Professor E.A. Vincze 

Professorial Lecturers M.M. Christian, J.G. Jackson, M.H. Coggins, H. Deadman, M. Heanev, 
H. McLean 

Associate Professorial Lecturer S.R. Lorigo 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.E. Clancy, D.A. Pluchinsky, D.C. Mount, G.B. Richards, 
D.I. Salem, T. Spitzer, M.J. Bonanno, G.D. Hackney, E. Hayes, J.E. Miller, B. Pearson, 
J. Trump 


Master of Forensic Sciences—Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences. Students must complete 36 credit hours of approved course 
work. ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required of all students. ForS 224 may be waived 
for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree from an accredited law school. The following 
are also required: (1) 9 hours selected from ForS 201, 202, 203, and 204; (2) 9 hours se- 
lected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) the remaining credit hours must be se- | 
lected in consultation with the advisor from the behavioral sciences, law, management 
science, or forensic sciences. It is strongly recommended that students participate in the 
forensic sciences practicum. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Com- 


prehensive Examination 


Master of Forensic Sciences with a concentration in forensic molecular biology— 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree in the biological or physical sciences from an accredited 
college or university. Course work in biochemistry and genetics is required. 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The program of studies consists of 36 credit hours of approved course work. ForS 
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201, 220, 224, 254, 271; Bioc 250; BiSc 228; and Stat 127 are required of all students. All 
candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


Master of Science in Forensic Science—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree in the biolog- 
ical or physical sciences from an accredited college or university 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The program of study consists of 30 credit hours of course work, plus a thesis 
(equivalent to 6 credit hours). Individualized programs of study will be developed to meet 
the career objectives of each student. Students mav specialize in forensic chemistrv, 
toxicology, or molecular biology. Each such program of study must include ForS 224, 22: : 
and 299-300. The remaining credit hours must be selected from approved courses in the 


forensic sciences, biological and physical sciences, mané 
medical sciences. Requirements for the molecular biolog 


^ment science, law, or basic 


y specialization are similar to 
those listed above for the concentration in forensic molecular biology. All « andidates are 


required to pass a written Master's ( ,omprehensive Examination 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice—This degree program is a joint offering of 
the Department of Forensic Sciences and the Department of Sociology. See Sociology. 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice with a concentration in « omputer fraud 
investigation—Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 credit hours of approved course work 
drawing upon the forensic sciences, law, acc ounting, computer science, investigative 
techniques, and management: ForS 231, 233, 234, and Stat 104 are the core courses: the 
remainder of the program is chosen from ForS 224, 225, 232, 235, 249, 250, 262, 263, 264, 
274, 295, 298. All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Exam- 
ination. It is strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic sciences 
practicum. 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice with a concentration in security manage- 
ment—Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. Students must complete 36 credit hours of approved course work. The program 
of study consists of course work drawing from the forensic sciences, law. criminology, 
management science, and investigative tec hniques ForS 231, 233, 234, and Stat 104 are 
the core courses; the remainder of the program is chosen from ForS 236, 237, 24 243, 
244, | 248, 249, 250, 255, 257, 295, 298. All candidates are required to pass a written 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. It is strongly recommended that students partici- 
pate in the forensic sciences practicum 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry/Master of Science in Forensic 
Science with a concentration in forensic chemistry—See the Undergraduate Programs 
Bulletin 


Programs offered by the Department of Forensic Sciences may include course work 
from the School of Business and Public Management, the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences, and graduate course work in the behavioral, biological, and physical science de- 
partments of the University. Students work closely with their advisors in setting up à pro- 
gram that meets their interests, needs, and background knowledge. The Department of 
Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Armed 
Forces Medical Examiner, Armed Forces DNA Identification Laboratory, Bode Technol- 
ogy Group, Fairfax Identity Laboratories, U.S. Secret Service, Naval Criminal Investiga- 
tive Service, District of Columbia Medical Examiner's Office, and with the Council of 
Higher Education, Commonwealth of Virginia, in programs of mutual exchange of stu- 
dents, courses, and facilities. 

In addition to the degrees listed here, the Department of Forensic Sciences offers grad- 
uate certificates in security management and in computer fraud investigation 


A research field in forensic chemistry is available in the Ph.D. program in the Chem- 
istry Department. 


201 Forensic Biology (3) Foran 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biological materials. Spe- 
cific procedures and techniques used in forensic biology and serology. Labora- 
tory exercises. 

202 Instrumental Analysis (3) Rowe 

Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the examination 

of physical evidence, including chromatographic and spectroscopic tec hniques 

and mass spectrometry. Laboratory exercises. 
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203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) Richards, Spitzer 


to 


PL 
á 


Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating processes, 
paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and methods of examin 
ing questioned documents 

Firearms and Toolmark Identification (3) Rowe, Robinson 
Methods for identifying firearms, bullet cartridge casings, toolmarks, gunshot 
residue, obliterated serial numbers, tire marks, and footprints. Laboratory 
exercises, 

Forensic Psychiatry (3) Christian, Jackson 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric treatment, 
and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expert testimony, 
direct examination, and cross-examination in hospitalization and criminal cases 
Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Rowe, Spitzer, Robinson 
Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and toolmark exami 
nations, document examinations, and examinations of trace evidence, such as 
glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene investigations; qualifications and 
preparation of expert witnesses; operation and functioning of the forensic 
science laboratory 

Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Foran, Rowe 
Principles of forensic serology, molecular biology, population biology, wildlife 
biology, entomology, anthropologic pathology, and toxicology. The role of the 
forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains; determination of the 
time, cause, and manner of death; partial individualization of biological mate 
rials; and the action of drugs. 

Criminal Law I (3) Staff 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation of 
evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal research. 

Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Staff 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evidence. Empha 
sis on court opinions defining the rules of search and seizure and admissibility 
of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 

Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) Salem 
Concepts and principles of law encountered in commercial activities: contracts, 
sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. Emphasis on recognition of de- 
ceptive contracting practices. Statutes and government regulation governing 
contracts. 

Risk Management (3) Staff 
Overview of the risk management process; how to identify and analyze loss ex- 


posures; feasibility of alternative risk management tec hniques and forecasting. 
Forensic Accounting (3) Lorigo 


Principles of accounting: abuse and misuse of accounting procedures; use of 
accounting in the investigation of commercial crime. 

Security Management (3) Staff 
Factors that shape modern security management: technology, law, ethics, and 
societal changes. The course focuses on risk assessment and the necessity to 
identify, analyze, and understand threat. 

Protection of Information Systems (3) Staff 
Basic techniques of cost-effective protection of automated information, includ- 
ing backup, disaster management, and intrusion. 

Conspiracy (3) Staff 
Legal definition of conspiracy; quantum of proof; use of investigative tech- 
niques to establish the existence of criminal conspiracies. 

Physical Security (3) Staff 
Overview of intrusion detection, closed-circuit television, guard force, and auto- 
mated information security systems. Preparing proposals, negotiating contracts, 
and preparing budgets. 

Personnel Security (3) Staff 
Principles of personnel security: personnel security investigations and pre- 
employment screening. Assertive behaviors to keep the workplace safe and 
avoid liability exposure to negligent hiring 

Security Contracting with Federal and State Entities (3) Staff 
Federal and state procurement practices from the viewpoint of a prospective se- 
curity service provider. 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 185 


240 Principles of Toxicology (4) Lappas 
Concepts of toxicology, including its historical development and modern ap- 
plications, drug disposition, mechanisms of toxicity; factors that influence tox- 
icity and toxicity evaluation 


Security Case Law (3) Staff 


242 
Negligence and liability, intentional torts, « ompensatory and punitive damages, 
and contract law. The exercise of security functions by private individuals and 
organizations 

243 Protection of Business Assets (3) Staff 
Risk analysis, security surveys, financial planning for loss prevention, and se- 
curity management programs and countermeasures; issues in economic espi- 
onage. Prerequisite: ForS 233 

244 Ethics and Corporate Social Responsibility (3 Staff 
The values, duties, and obligations exercised bv a business entity with respect 
to the society in which it operates. The social responsibility of companies to- 
ward the environment, within the workplace, and with customers 

245 Analytical Toxicology (4) Lappas 
A study of qualitative and quantitative principles and procedures used in the 
detection, identification, isolation, purification, and potency determination of 
drugs 

246 Environmental Toxicology (3) Lappas 
A study of the chemical substances to which humans are unintentionally 
exposed. Emphasis on pesticides, food additives, and air pollutants 

247 Violence in the Workplace (3) Vincze 
Assessing and managing threat. Personalitv tv pes most likely to become violent 
under pressure; methods and strategies for dealing with high-risk employees be- 
fore, during, and after an incident non-employee threats; harassment, stalking, 

and workplace violence policies, procedures, and plans; legal implications; and 
theories for effectively lowering the risk of violence in organizations 

248 Emergency Planning and Business Continuity (3) Staff 
Approaches used to develop effective plans for managing emergency situations 
and ensuring business continuity when disasters occur 

249 Industrial Espionage (3) Staff 
Computer crime; economic espionage; approaches to prevention and detection: 
current theories on cyberterrorism 

250 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) Robinson 
Legal aspects of search and seizure; crime scene documentation tec hniques; 
fingerprint processing methods; collecting impression evidence: loc ating and 
enhancing blood and body fluids; blood spatter pattern analysis 


251 Moot Court (3) Staff 
Students prepare and present direct testimony and are « ross-examined by an 
experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class discussions 
of problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, admissibility of scientific 
evidence, chain of custody, use of notes, etc Prerequisite: ForS 224. 

254 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law 

255 Managing Staff Functions in a Security Organization (3) Staff 


Principles of management: ethics, motivation, communication, equal opportu- 

nity. Essentials of budgeting, auditing, and sec urity surveys. Introduction to 

policy and program evaluation in a security environment 

Organizational Behavior in the Security Profession (3) Staff 

Basic concepts of individual, group, and organizational behavior Specific man- 

agement and leadership models and approaches to workplace crime problems. 

Case studies in a variety of organizational settings 

260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) Staff 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body, with emphasis on understanding 
the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths encountered in 
forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it relates to child abuse, structure 
and functions of the heart as related to sudden death, and anatomic area of the 
brain prone to hemorrhagic lesions following trauma. 

261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) Staff 

Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investigations, sud- 

den or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, and trauma. 
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Computer Forensics: Infoterrorism (3) Staff 
The threats to, and vulnerabilities of, computer systems and how to minimize 
them. The latest computer technology available to protect automated informa- 
tion. Prerequisite: ForS 234, Open to degree candidates only. 

Computer Forensics: Fraud Investigations (3) Staff 
Techniques used to detect computer fraud and gather probative evidence to 
secure a conviction under federal law. Prerequisite: ForS 263 Open to degree 
candidates only 

Computer Forensics: Advanced Techniques (3) Staff 
How to determine how a system was penetrated and what was done while the 
hackers were in the system. Practical exercises, mock trial, and final paper. Pre- 
requisite: ForS 262 and 263. Open to degree candidates only 

Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappas 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological characteristics of 
commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, narcotics, stimulants, 
and hallucinogens. 

Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) Robinson and Staff 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of equipment, 
photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misconceptions. Labo- 
ratory fee, . 

Forensic Toxicology I (3) Lappas 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological principles of 
forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 270 or permission of instructor. 
Medicinal Chemistry (3) Lappas 
Theory and principles of classification, synthesis, and structure activity 
relationships of drugs. Discussion of the complex chemical events that take 
place between administration of a drug and its action on the user, with empha- 


sis on drugs of abuse. 

Forensic Molecular Biology (3) Foran 
Advanced methods in forensic molecular biology. Laboratory examinations 
and classifications of dried blood and other biological materials through a vari 
ety of nuclear and mitochondrial markers. Independent laboratory projects 
Laboratory fee, $50. Prerequisite: ForS 254 (DNA Profiling) and permission of 
instructor. 

Forensic Toxicology II (3) Lappas 
Lectures, student seminars, and projects dealing with topics of current interest 
in forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 269 or permission of instructor 
Forensic Chemistry I (3) Rowe 
Examination of glass and soils. Laboratory exercises include refractive index 
measurements using immersion methods; polarized light observations of min- 
erals; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and classical chemical and physi- 
cal methods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $35. 

Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) Staff 
Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of individu- 
als, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions center on 
the criminal justice system. 

Forensic Chemistry II (3) Rowe 
Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. Laboratory 
exercises include infrared spectrometry and pyrolysis—gas-liquid chromatog- 
raphy of polymeric materials, as well as classical chemical and physical meth- 
ods of analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
fee, $35. 

Research (arr.) Staff 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems approved by 
the department chairman or academic advisor, under the supervision of an 
appropriate staff member. 

Forensic Sciences Practicum (arr.) Staff 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Internship experience in a forensic 
science laboratory or criminal justice agency, under the supervision of an 
appropriate staff member. Students must preregister for this course. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


GENETICS 


D.E. Johnson (Director), M.W. Allard. |] Battey, P.E. Berg, J. Bradv, K.M Brown, 
A. Chiaramello, J. Chou, P. Cogen, A. ( olberg-Poley, N. DiFronzo, R. Donaldson. W Drohan, 
D. Goldman, G. Hager, E. Hoffman, C. Holland. V.W Hu, J. Keller, K.A. Kennedy, 
A. Kumar, S. Ladisch, J.W. Larsen, P. Latham. B. I u, R. Mage, R. McKay, C.R. Merril, 
S. Moody, T.W. Moody, B. Moss, S. O'Brien. S Patierno, M. Rose, B. Safer, T Sargent, 
J. Schlom, D. Scott, L.C. Smith, S Spence, D. Stephan, M. Stepp, J. Winkles 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an inte 


rdepartmental program leading to 
the degrees of Master of S« ience and Doctor of 


losophy in the field of genetics. This 
program is directed by a « ommittee whose members a 


are drawn from the Departments of 
Anatomy and Cell Biology, Biochemistry and Molex ular Biology, Biological Scienc es, Mi- 


crobiology and Immunology, Obstetrics and Gv1 


cology, Pathology, and Pharmac ology 
and from government agencies and private indu 


Requirements for admission are state 


inder Columbian College of Arts and Sc iences. 


The undergraduate program must have included the followin: 


biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry, and 6 cr« 


urs in physics. Two 
upper-level undergraduate courses in genetics, cell biochem stry, or cell or molecular bi- 
ology are required for the M.S. and strongly recommended f 


8 credit hours each in 
i 


or the Ph.D. program. 

Master of Science in the field of genetics 
under Columbian College of Arts 
gram must include Gnet 201 and ( 


Required: the general requirements stated 


nd Sciences. The 30 credit hours required in this pro- 
t 299 


I 300. The remaining 22 credit hours of course 
work are to be selected with the approval of the Committee on Genetics 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics Required: the general requirements stated 
under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The program of study must include the 
biomedical sciences core curriculum, Gnet 301. 10 12 credit hours of genetics, and 3 
credit hours of statistics 


In addition to the courses listed here, the Genetics Program Office maintains a list of 


approved courses that may apply to its degree programs, including courses drawn from 


biological sciences, statistics, public health, and the departments and programs within 


the biomedical sciences 


201 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2 


Lectures on selected topics by members of the ( ommittee on Genetics. Required 
I ] 


of all master's degree candidates in the Genetics Program. Prerequisite degree 


candidac y OF permission of program direc tor (Fall) 
256 Molecular Genetics of Inherited Diseases (2) 


Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of mole ular biology to un- 


derstanding of human mutations and hereditary diseases Prerequisite: degree 


candidacv or permission of program director (Spring) 
260 Molecular Genetics of Proteins (3) 

Laboratory tec hniques in gel elec trophoresis and electr 

liquid chromatography protein blott 

proteins, amino acid analvsis, 


oelution, high pressure 
g, proteolytic and chemical cleavage of 
automated Edman degradations, peptide synthe- 
sis and computer-assisted analysis of protein structure. (Fall, even years) 
295 Research (arr.) 


n 


Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems approved by 
the Committee on Genetics. Mav be repeated for credit 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) 


(Fall and spring) 


Lectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics. Required 
of all Ph.D. candidates in the Genetics Program. Limited to students enrolled in 
the Genetics Program unless special permission is obtained from the director. 
(Fall) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


} 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Professor D.C. McGrath (Chair) 

Associate Professor M.D. Price 

Assistant Professors D. Fuller, E. Chacko, I.K. Cheung, L.M. Benton 
Professorial Lecturers G.T. Foggin, P. Mobley, E. Bruner 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.J. Mallett, L. Marcus, M. Zeigler 


Master of Arts in the field of geography—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major 
in geography or in a related field in the social or natural sciences 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
ences. Course work must include Geog 105 (Techniques of Spatial Analysis) and Geog 201 

Thesis and nonthesis options are available: The thesis option requires a minimum of 30 
credit hours of course work, including Thesis Research; the nonthesis option requires 
completion of 36 credit hours of graduate work. All degree candidates must take a Mas 
ter’s Comprehensive Examination that covers the substance of academic work pursued 
under the program of study 

Students entering the program without a bachelor’s degree with a major in geography 
will be required to take prerequisite courses as determined by the department. All enter- 
ing students must have completed one course, or its equivalent, from each of the follow 
ing groups: physical/resource geography (Geog 108, 132, 135); population/cultural/polit- 
ical geography (Geog 127, 145, 146); urban/economic geography (Geog 125, 140, 141). 

Depending upon the chosen field of specialization, each student will select electives 
from appropriate courses within the department or from related programs and depart 
ments within the University or the Consortium of Universities. The student's program of 
study will be developed in consultation with the advisor and graduate committee. 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
Bulletin for course listings 


201 Geographic Thought and Methods (3) Price 
For first-year master’s students, a survey of geographic thought, theories, and 
methods. Emphasis on contemporary issues in geography and urban planning 
and on the development of research 

207 Land Development Planning (3) McGrath 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning; applications of zoning, envi- 
ronmental controls, tax incentives, and other techniques available for the imple- 
mentation of development plans 

208 Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning (3) Marcus 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and people. Ex- 
amination of land use and transportation planning principles, issues, and tech- 
niques. Roles of public and private interests in land use and transportation 
planning and management 

219 Seminar: Climatology (3) Cheung 
Atmospheric circulation systems, controls, and distribution. Elements of syn- 
optic climatology, including climate modeling 

220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) Cheung 
Examination of natural and human-induced climatic change, at global, regional, 
and local scales. 

222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) Fuller 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of resources and the 
environment, using geographic information systems Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $55 


223 Seminar: Population and Health (3) Chacko 
Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of population 
health 

224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) Zeigler 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analvsis of the nature 
of political territories. 

225 Seminar: Transportation and Development (3) Staff 
Transportation and communication in the organization of space 

230 Seminar: Environmental Issues in Development (3) Fuller 


A consideration of the differential regional implications of and responses to 
resource and environmental policy decisions due to regional differences in 
societal and physical parameters. 
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243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) McGrath 
Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities 

244 Seminar: Urban Systems and Development (3) Staff 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the organization 
of systems of cities 

250 


Regional Development (3) Chacko 

Geographic perspectives on theory, planning, and programmatic aspects of 

regional development, with case studies 

261 Geographical Perspectives on Latin America (3) Price 
Political and economic factors in a development context; emphasis on natural 
and human resources and environmental and land use issues 

265 Seminar: Geography of the Former Soviet Union (3) Staff 
Survey of the regions and major topical themes of the geography of the former 
Soviet Union, including population, energy, agriculture, transportation, and 
regional development 

266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China (3) Cheung 
China's development prospects: environmental constraints, population growth, 
and regional differences in the context of Chinese cultural patterns and politi- 
cal organization 

290 Principles of Demography (3) 


Boulier 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290 


291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Boulier 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
HISTORY 


Professors H.M. Sachar, R. T hornton, P.F. Klarén, R.E Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker, L.P. 
Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz (Chair), R.H Spector, J.O. Horton, L.L. Peck, H. Judson (Research), 
M.E. Saperstein, R.J. Cottrol, D.K. Kennedy, A.M. Black (Research), M.A. Atkin 

Associate Professors A.D. Andrews, R.B. Stott, H.L Agnew, E.A. McCord, C.E. Harrison, 
D.R. Khoury, T. Anbinder, J. Hershberg, H.M. Harrison, 

Assistant Professors A.L. Alexander, D Yang, S. McHale, N. Comfort, N.G. Seavey 


(Research), E.A. Fenn, A. Zimmerman, K.W. Larsen, M Norton, N. Blyden, G.A. 
Brazinsky, H. Abugideiri 


Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 
Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Ci ngress Project C. Bickford 


t 


Master of Arts in the field of history —Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree from an accred- 
ited college or university with a major in history, or with substantial course work in his- 
tory of high academic quality; high scholastic standing; and approval of the department. 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
and reading knowledge of one foreign language. A thesis program consists of a minimum 
of 30 credit hours of 100- and 200-level courses, including Hist 299-300, Thesis Research, 
and at least three other 200-level courses. A non-thesis program consists of a minimum of 
36 credit hours of 100- and 200-level courses, inc luding at least six 200-level courses, two 
of which must be research seminars. (See the 1 ndergraduate Programs Bulletin for a list- 
ing of 100-level courses offered by the department.) Exceptions to the minimum for 200- 
level courses can be granted only by the department's Graduate Programs Committee. Hist 
201 is required of candidates who have not previously had a course in historiography and 
historical method. A maximum of 6 credit hours may be in approved courses outside the 
History Department. To receive graduate credit for 100-level courses, master's candidates 
must arrange for extra work with the instructors. Each student works in one major and one 
minor field. A major field consists of 15 credit hours Major fields are listed below, under 
the Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history. A minor field consists of a minimum of 9 
hours in any of the major fields or in another relevant field agreed upon between the ad- 


visor and student. The student is required to pass a c omprehensive examination in a major 
field 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic preservation— 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
This 36-hour degree program combines courses in United States history and historic 
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preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. social history, U.S, urban history, man 
made America, and the seminar sequence in historic preservation. For other course dis 
tribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor. Candidates in this program 
may also be required to pass an examination in measured architectural drawing 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in imperial and colonial stud 
ies—Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
ences. This 36-hour degree program emphasizes the comparative study of empires. Hist 
242 and 243 are required, along with a 15-hour major regional field and a 6-9-hour minor 
regional field. Up to 9 hours may be chosen in related disciplines within the University 
See the department graduate advisor for course and distribution requirements and the the 


sis option 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in public policy —Required 
the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. This 
36-hour degree program emphasizes the study of history as it relates to the analysis and 
conduct of public policy. Hist 214 and an internship are required. Additional course work 
is to be chosen with advisor's approval 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in U.S. legal history Required 
the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. This 36- 
hour degree program combines a major field in U.S. history with a special field in U.S 
legal history. Students may take up to 9 hours of legal history offered by the Law School 
For other course distribution requirements and the thesis option, see the departmental 
graduate advisor 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the general requirements stated 
under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, including the passing of a written examina- 
tion in two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign language and an approved 
subject (such as statistics or oral history), and the satisfactory ompletion of the General 
Examination in four fields. 

Candidates in American history must select two major fields from earlv America 
(to 1815), nineteenth-century America (1815-1900), and twentieth-centurv America 
(1900- ). Their two minor fields will normally be topical (e.g., U.S. social, U.S diplomatic, 
historic preservation). 

Candidates in imperial and colonial history take Hist 242 and 243 and select two major 
and two minor fields/periods. The student should consult with the graduate committee 
on the combination of courses to be taken. Fields can include, but are not limited to, such 
combinations as Europe and the Americas (1500—1900), Europe and Asia, Europe and the 
Middle East, Europe and Africa, the U.S. and Asia, and China and Japan. 

Candidates in Asian history must select two major fields from modern China, modern 
Japan, and modern Southeast Asia. Their two minor fields will be chosen in consultation 
with their graduate committees. Major field exams are five hours in length; minor field 
exams, four hours. 

Candidates concentrating in areas other than those outlined above must select one 
major and three minor fields. Major fields are early modern Europe, modern Europe, Latin 
America, modern Middle East, modern Eastern Europe, modern Russia, and military his- 
tory. Their three minor fields may be either topical (e.g., European intellectual) or chrono- 
logical (e.g., Tudor and Stuart England, colonial Latin America). Major field exams are six 
hours; minor field exams, four hours. 

All candidates may choose to be examined in one minor field other than history if it is 
relevant to the program of study. Students having a minor field in historical preservation 
may be required to pass an examination in measured architectural drawing. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history (offered in cooperation 
with the Department of Religion)—Required: the general requirements stated under 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the specific requirements of the Doctor of 
Philosophy in the field of history, stated above. The General Examination must cover four 
fields, including two from the Department of History (generally American social history 
and one other) and two from the Department of Religion (history of religion in America 
and one other field in religious history). 


Note: Undergraduates may register for graduate courses only with permission of 
instructor. 
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201 History and Historians (3) 


Zimmerman, Stott 
Historiography and historical met! 


iod for graduate students. Readings and dis- 
cussions on major trends in history; selections from classics of historical litera- 


ture. Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot re eive credit for Hist 198. 
(Spring) 


203-4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3-3 Staff 
Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite: approval of 
department (Academic year 

205-6 Seminar: Eastern European History (3—3 Agnew 
Hist 205: 1772-1918; Hist 206: 1919-1945 (Academic year) 


212 Nature vs. Nurture in American History (3) 


Comfort 
Social and cultural survey of the uses of biology in addressing social problems, 


including social Darwinism eugenics, scientific medicine, DNA forensics, and 
cloning 

214 Seminar: History and Public Policy (3 Berkowitz 
Seminar in the use of historical insights and methods in policy making, with em- 
phasis on domestic issues. Assessment and use of primary sources for policy 
analysis and the use of historical an ilogy in policy formulation 

217 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3) Atkin 
Selected topics in the intellectual and cultural historw of 19th- and 20th- 
century Russia and Soviet Union 


May be taken as a readings seminar or, 
with instructor's approval, as a research seminar. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 

218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) Atkin 
An examination of the relationship between the USSR's multinational compo- 
sition and its domestic political, economic, social, and cultural policies and 
foreign relations. May be taken as a readings seminar or, with instructor's 
approval, as a research seminar. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

219 Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6) Berkowitz 
Supervised participation in an office or agency concerned with the formulation 
of public policy; terms of the internship are arranged with the director of the 
History and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restricted to students in the 
History and Public Policy Program (Fall and spring) 

220 American Business History (3) Becker 
The history of American business institutions in manufac turing, distribution, 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the period since 
industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their economic, 
legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as SMPP 293 

224 Readings/Research Seminar: 

European Intellectual History (3) 

Topics in 18th- and 19th-century European thought, with an emphasis on 
France. Specific topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit provided the topic differs 


(Spring) 
E. Kennedy 


225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Staff 
Same as AmSt 225 
228 Topics in Modern Military and Naval History (3) Spector 


Discussion, readings, and research in 20th- entury European and American 
military and naval history 


229 Seminar: World War II (3) Spector 
Examination of statecraft and the management of force before, during, and after 
World War II. Special attention to broad aspects of military policy and strategy 
and their interaction with international politics and diplomacy. 

230 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3) Spector 
A study of the historical development of strategy and the relationship of mili- 
tary thought to national policy 

231 The Age of the Battleship: 

An Introduction to Modern Naval History (3) 
The rich and varied literature of naval history, with emphasis on interactions 
among technology, nationalism, and domestic political/social developments in 


the late 19th and early 20th centurv. The social history of navies is included. 
(Spring) 


Spector 
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232 Islam and Social Movements (3) Khoury 
An examination of the relationship of religion and religious symbols to social 
and political movements in the Islamic world (Fall, alternate years) 

33 Nationalism in the Middle East (3) Khoury 
Different interpretations of nationalism and their applicability to nationalism 
in the Middle East. (Spring, alternate years) 

234 Imperialism in the Middle East (3) Khoury 


237 


239 


240 


243 


246 


249 


253-54 


N 
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An exploration of the process of European and American expansion in the 
Middle East (Fall, alternate years) 

Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1991 (3) Staff 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside world 
From the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, World War II, 
the Cold War, to "peaceful coexistence." 

Seminar: Early Modern European History (3) Staff 
Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th through 17th 
centuries. 

Seminar: English People and Institutions (3) Peck 
Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual, and economic history of 
England. Focus upon one time period and special area of interest. May be taken 
for research credit with instructor’s approval (Fall and spring) 
Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. 


! Europe and the World, 1500-Present (3) D. Kennedy 


An introduction to some of the key debates and scholarship concerning Euro- 
pean imperialism. 


Modernization, Imperialism, Globalization (3) Zimmerman 
Readings seminar in classic and recent theories of modernization, imperialism, 
and globalization. (Spring, alternate years) 

Readings/Research Seminar: History of Atkin 


Modern Russia and the Soviet Union (3) 

Selected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia and Soviet Union. Mav 
be taken as a readings seminar or, with instructor's approval, as a research sem 
inar. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3) Staff 
Research seminar in individually selected topics concerning the foreign poli- 
cies, actions, and interrelations of the European great powers and their states- 
men in the 19th or 20th century. Reading knowledge of one language other than 


English required. (Fall) 
History of International Systems (3) Staff 


A team-taught world history course designed to acquaint graduate students with 
varieties of global and imperial political and economic svstems that preceded 
and co-exist with the current global order. 
Uses of History in International Affairs (3) Berkowitz, H. Harrison 
This course is similar to Hist 250 but with an e mphasis on public policy rather 
than historiography. 
Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3—: Thornton 
Readings seminar designed to develop analytic ed historiographic skills. Fall: 
turn of the century to the Korean War; spring: from the foundation of the 
People's Republic to the collapse of the Soviet Union and its consequences. 
(Alternate academic years) 


56 Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic Thornton 


m] 


Relations: World War II to 1991 (3-3) 

Readings seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for understand- 
ing contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations. Fall: World War II through the Johnson 
administration; spring: the administrations of Nixon, Carter, and Reagan 
(Academic year) 


Re-thinking Cold War History (3) H. Harrison, Hershberg 


A reading and research course that relies heavily on documents from formerly 
closed communist archives and recently declassified Western materials. Vari- 
ous issues and events of the Cold War; old and new historiographical contro- 
versies. Students write a primary-source research paper to elucidate one of the 
many aspects of the Cold War about which new evidence is available. 


26 


26€ 


271-72 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3—3 


277-78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) 


283 
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259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in Thornton 


U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3—3) 
Development of scholarly skills through preparation of a research paper. Pre- 


requisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor (Alternate academic 


years) 

1-62 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern Latin America (3-3 Klarén 
Admission by permission of the instructor 

264 Seminar: Immigration and Ethnicity in the United States (3) Anbinder 
Frends and theoretical issues in the study of American immigration and eth- 
nicity 

265 Seminar: The Era of the Civil War, 1850-1877 (3) Anbinder 
l'he sectional crisis that led to the Civil War: the conflict itself in its militarv, 
political, and social dimensions; attempts at racial and sectional reconciliation 
made during Reconstruction 

266 Government and Politics of the USSR (3) Reddaway 
Same as PSc 266 

267 Seminar: American Social Thought Since World War II (3) Ribuffo 
Consideration of C. Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham Maslow Christopher 
Lasch, Paul Goodman, Martin Luther King, Jr., Barbara Ehrenreic h, and other 
major social critics (Fall) 

3-69 Readings and Research in American Cultural History (3-3 Staff 
Same as AmSt 268-69 

270 Theory and Practice of Public History (3) Horton 


Same as AmSt 270 

Horton 
Hist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intellec tual 
and artistic achievements. Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 271 is prerequisite 
to Hist 272. Same as AmSt 271-72 

273 Readings on Women in American History (3) C. Harrison 
Important works in American women's history; evolution of the field in historio- 
graphical context. Same as AmSt/WStu 273 


274 Readings Seminar: 19th-Century American History (3 Anbinder 
Important trends in historical writing about 19th-century America (Alternate 
years) 

275-76 Readings/Research Seminar: Early American History (3-3) Fenn 


Readings in the fall, research in the spring. Admission by permission of 

instructor (Alternate academic years) 

Longstreth 

Same as AmSt 277-78 

282 History of U.S. Foreign Policy, 1898-1980 (3) Hershberg 
Readings, lectures, discussion on major developments in the conduct of Amer- 
ican diplomacy (Fall and spring) 

-84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) Ribuffo 
Prerequisite: 6 credit hours of 100-level American history courses. Research or 
readings, depending on students' interests and curricular needs 

285 U.S. Legal History (3) Cottrol 
The legal history of the United States from the 17th centurv to the present. The 
course examines legal change within the broader context of political, social, and 
economic change. Admission by permission of instructor. Same as Law 591. 
(Spring) 

286 The Law of Race and Slavery (3) Cottrol 
The role of legal norms and processes in developing patterns of slavery and race 
relations in the United States and other societies. Admission by permission of 


instructor. Same as Soc 286 and Law 596. (Spring) 

288 Modern Southeast Asia (3) McHale 
The modern history of Southeast Asia from the 1800s to 1975. Colonialism, rise 
of postcolonial states, revolutions and persistence of the past. (Fall) 

289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Yang 


Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 
to the present. Research or readings depending on students' interests and cur- 
ricular needs. (Spring) 
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291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) Sachar 
Research or readings on selected topics. (Fall) 

292 Readings/Research Seminar: Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sachar 

293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) McCord, Yang 

294 Research Seminar: The Modern Middle East (3) Khoury 
Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic, social, 
cultural, and intellectual trends (Spring) 

295 Readings Seminar: Late Imperial China (3) McCord 


Selected topics in the history of modern China in the late imperial period, with 
a particular focus on the internal and external challenges to the last Chinese 


dynasty in the 19th century (Fall) 

296 Readings Seminar: 20th-Century China (3) McCord 
Selected topics in the history of modern China from the 1911 Revolution to the 
Cultural Revolution (Spring) 

297 Special Topics Seminar (3 to 9) Staff 


Open to doctoral and master's candidates and qualified undergraduates. May be 
repeated for credit. Offered whenever five or more students can be enrolled 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
301-2 Folger Institute Seminars (3-3) Staff 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit provided the topic differs. Consult the chair of the department before 
registration. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


HOMINID PALEOBIOLOGY 


Committee on Hominid Paleobiology 
B. Wood (Chair), M. Allard, K. Behrensmeyer, A. Brooks, J. Clark, G. Dunston, R. Kittles, 


J. Long, S. Moody, R. Potts, S. Tishkoff, D.H. Ubelaker 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program leading 
to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Hominid 
Paleobiology. Participating faculty are drawn from the Departments of Anthropology, Bio- 
logical Sciences, Anatomy, and Earth and Environmental Sciences at GW; the Departments 
of Anthropology and Paleobiology at the National Museum of Natural History, Smithson- 
ian Institution; the Department of Microbiology at Howard University; the Departments 
of Anthropology and Biology at the University of Maryland; and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

A bachelor's degree in anthropology, biology, geoscience, or zoology from this Univer- 
sity, or an equivalent degree from another accredited institution of higher learning, is re- 
quired for admission into the program. Prerequisite: 

1) Advanced undergraduate course work in biology, including courses in evolution 
and any two of the following: genetics, developmental biology/embryology, anatomy, 
physiology, ethology, ecology, and paleontology. GW courses that correspond to these 
subjects are BiSc 107, 108, 114, 122, 123, 132, 150, 151, 152, 154, 156. 

2) Advanced undergraduate course work in anthropology, including courses in any two 
of the following: osteology, human biology, paleoanthropology, primatology, and paleo- 
lithic archaeology corresponding to Anth 114, 141, 142, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 181, 183; 
course work in statistics corresponding to Stat 91 and 127; course work in mathematics, 
including precalculus, corresponding to Math 20-21 or 30. 

In addition, advanced undergraduate course work in one or more of the following sub- 
jects is desirable: chemistry, biochemistry, physics, geoscience, and calculus. 

Exceptional applicants who lack some of the prerequisites may be admitted to the pro- 
gram on a provisional basis, but formal admission will be conditional on the satisfactory 
completion of appropriate deficiency courses in the first year 


Master of Science in the field of hominid paleobiology—Required: the general require- 
ments stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 30 
credit hours of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 credit hours). Required courses 
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include Anth 283, BiSc 210, EES 254, and two laboratory or field research courses in dif- 
ferent disciplines. Electives are selected in consultation with the committee from a list of 


relevant courses in anatomy, anthropology, biological sciences, and geology. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of hominid paleobiology Required the general re- 
quirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The program includes a 
minimum of 48 credit hours of course work, plus a dissertation (equivalent to 24 credit 
hours). Required « ourses are Homp 301, 302, 303, and four courses chosen from Anth 142, 
283; BiSc 210, 230; and EES 254. The remainder of the course work is to be distributed 
among various interdisciplinary courses, including but not limited to the following: Anth 
146, 247; Anat 210, 260; BiSc 114, 132, 216, 228; EES 140, 255, 263 

l'hree of the chosen courses must include a substantial independent research project. 
These research components must involve at least two different dis iplines and may in- 
clude approved field courses. Electives are to be selected as for the master's degree. For 
detailed requirements, consult the chair of the doctoral program committee 

Research fields: Any subdiscipline of anatomy, anthropology, biology, ecology, or geo- 
science that pertains to research in the field of hominid paleobiology. At least one of the 
student's research fields must be in a discipline other than anthropology 


295 Research (arr.) 
Research on problems approved by the director of the program Open to quali- 
fied students with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

301 Problem-Based Learning Seminar (1 or 2) 
Problem-based tutorial in hominid paleobiology. Development of research skills 
through problem-solving tasks in a small group. May be repeated for credit. 

302 Public Understanding of Science Internship (3) 
Supervised participation in an institution that presents science to the public. 
Opportunity to participate in procedures and gain practical experience in dis- 
seminating scientific information to non-scientists 

303 Paleobiology Lab Rotation (2 or 3) 
Supervised participation in a relevant laboratory. Students learn analvtical 
techniques, handle diverse types of data, and encounter a range of dis iplines 
as preparation for later participation in interdis iplinary research projects. Ad- 
mission by permission of the program chair. May be repeated for credit 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT and HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


See Counseling/Human and Organizational Studies. 


HUMAN SCIENCES: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 
IN LANGUAGE, CULTURE, AND SOCIETY 


Committee on the Human Sciences 

A. Hiltebeitel (Director), M. Alcorn, J. Anderson, I. Azar, C Betensky, D. Bjelajac, C. Britt, 
P.J. Caws, J.J. Cohen, P. Duff, R. Grinker, J.C Kuipers, M. McAlister, R. McRuer, J. Miller, 
J.A. Plotz, L.B. Salamon, M.B. Stein, J.-F. Thibault, LR. Vergara, G. Weiss, A. Zimmerman 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisc iplinary program leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of human sciences. The program is 
administered by a committee whose members are drawn from cooperating departments 
and programs, which include American Studies, Anthropology, English, Fine Arts and 
Art History, German and Slavic Languages and Literatures, History, Philosophy, Religion, 
Romance Languages and Literatures, and Women's Studies 

The program in the human sciences is part of the growing interdisciplinary trend that 
employs methods and principles common to the humanities and social sciences for ex- 
amination of culture and meaning. Toward that end, students pursue inquiry in six core 
areas: archaeology of the human sciences; contemporary theory; language, meaning, and 


| 


| 
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interpretation; historical issues in the human sciences; culture and society; techniques of 
critical reading. Along with human sciences courses given under these core titles, the pro- 
gram maintains a list of selected departmental courses that may be taken for each specific 
core area. In addition, each student pursues a specialization in one of the « ooperating de 
partments or in an area approved by the program 

General requirements for the degree are stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. A Bachelor of Arts with a major in one of the cooperating disciplines or a related 
discipline is required for admission 

The program of study must include the following. (1) 72 credit hours of course work 
(48 hours for students with master's degrees in related disciplines), which may include 
up to 24 hours of dissertation research. (2) One designated core course in each of the core 
areas. (3) Demonstrated proficiency in two foreign languages. (4) A Qualifying Examina 
tion following completion of 18 credit hours, with satisfactory performance necessary for 
continued enrollment in the program. (5) A General Examination that covers the core re- 
quirements and the student's chosen concentration. (6) A satisfactory interdisciplinary 
dissertation 

In addition to core courses, students pursue graduate course work for which they are 
qualified in any of the cooperating departments. Lists of applicable courses are posted and 


circulated prior to registration each semester 


201 The Idea of the Human Sciences (3) 
Critical inquiry into the genesis and structure of theories that seek to account for 


human creativity, meaning, and interpretation and their textual, cultural, and 
institutional embodiments, from antiquity to late modernity. 
202 Contemporary Theory in the Human Sciences (3) 
Critical examination of major theoretical strategies employed by current practi- 
tioners of the human sciences. Topics may include structuralism, hermeneutics, 
deconstruction, semiotics, and feminist history. 
203 Language, Meaning, and Interpretation (3) 
Focus on language within a wide domain of inquiry that includes linguistics, 
semiotics, hermeneutics, narratology, speech act theory, language games, oral- 
itv, writing, and gender, race, and class. 
204 Historical Issues in the Human Sciences (3) 
Theoretical examination of history and the nature of historical knowledge. Top- 
ics may include philosophies and theories of history, eschatology, pre- and 
post-colonialisms and modernities, and national histories and mythologies. 
205 Culture and Society (3) 
Critical examination of cultural practices and social institutions from an inter- 
pretive perspective. Selected readings in cultural theory and cultural studies. 
206 Techniques of Critical Reading (3) 
Critical reading of one or more texts, utilizing the theoretical strategies of the 
human sciences. For purposes of this course, texts may include any human 
artifacts or constructions that are invested with meaning 
295 Directed Reading and Research (3) 
Supervised reading in selected fields within the human sciences. May be re- 


peated once for credit. 

297 Special Topics in Human Sciences (3) 

Open to master's and doctoral students. May be repeated for credit provided the 
topic differs 

310 Advanced Seminar in Human Sciences (3) 

Advanced topics, theories, and methods in different fields of the human sci- 
ences. Limited to doctoral candidates preparing to do their dissertation. May be 
repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


IMMUNOLOGY 


A. Keegan (Director), E. DeFabo, S. Ladisch, R. Mage, F. Noonan, J. Schlom, D. Scott, Y. Shi, 
C. Smith, M. Williams 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of immunology- -Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree in 
biological sciences, chemistrv, or a related field 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Course work must include the biomedical sciences core curriculum. Immu 230, 
three semesters of Immu 270, and Stat 225. Recommended ele tives include Bioc 234, 
250; Micr 233; Onco 221, 222 

Research fields: Apoptosis, autoimmunity, T-cell development, gene therapy, immune 
regulation, phylogeny of the immune system, tumor immunology. UV effects on cellular 
immunity, asthma, allergy 


230 Molecular and Cellular Immunology (3) Scott 
Major aspects of immunology, including T and B cell development, the major 
histocompatibility complex, and immune regulation. Pre requisite: BmSc 213 or 
equivalent with approval of staff (Fall) 

270 Advanced Topics in Immunology (3) Staff 
Seminar series on topics chosen jointly by students and faculty; students pre- 
sent and critique original manus ripts. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 
Micr 229, Immu 230, or approval of staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


University Professor J.N. Rosenau 

Professors G.M. Adams (Practice), C.J. Allen, H.G. Askari, M.A. Atkin. W.H. Be ker, 
E. Berkowitz, B.L, Boulier, M.D. Bradley, N.J. Brown, J. Chaves, J.J. Cordes. H.J. Davis, 
C.J. Deering, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, H.B. Feigenbaum, D. Gow (Practice). H Harding, 
J. Henig, G. Kaminsky, D.K. Kennedy, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., Y.K. Kim-Renaud. P.I Klarén, 
J. Kuipers, P. Lauter, J.M. Logsdon, G. Ludlow, J. Manheim. C. M« lintock, J. Millar, 
B.D. Miller, H.R. Nau, J. Pelzman, J.M. Post (Practice), P. Reddawav. B Reich, W. Reich, 
L.P. Ribuffo, R. Rodriguez-Garcia, H.M. Sachar, D Shambaugh, S.C. Smith, M. Sodaro, 
R.H. Spector, R. Steinhardt, J.-F. Thibault, R. Thornton, S. Wolchik, A.M. Yezer 

Associate Professors H.L. Agnew, D. Avant, A. Bowie, R.W. Click, B.J. Dic kson, M. 
Finnemore, J. Goldgeier, M. Gonglewski, D.A. Grier, R. Grinker, S. Hamano. ] Hershberg, 
D. Khoury, J.H. Lebovic, D.L. Lee, S. Livingston, E.A. McCord, M.M. Mochizuki. M.O. 
Moore, M. Price, J.A. Quiroga, S. Rehman, R. Robin, F. Robles, P Rollberg, R.W. Rycroft, 
S. Sell, S. Suranovic, H.J. Teegan, N.S. Vonortas, G.C.Y. Wang, W. Waters. R. Weiner, 
H. Wolf 

Assistant Professors H. Abugideiri, R.A. Carruth, E. Chako, D. Dassa Kave, D. Fuller. 
H.M. Harrison, K.W. Larsen, S. McHale, A. Prakash, J. Ryfa, J.M. Smith. M.B Stein, J.H. 
Williams, L. Willnat, D. Yang, A. Zimmerman 

Adjunct Professors R. Butterworth, J. Hardt, ] Kilpatrick, S. Johnson, L. Kjonnerod 
(Practice), B. Powers (Practice), R. Sutter 

Adjunct Associate Professor K. Thachuk 

Adjunct Assistant Professors K. Lord, K. Healy 


Master of Arts in the field of international affairs—This multidisc iplinary program, 
offered by the Elliott School of International Affairs, provides a framework that prepares 
students for professional positions in a broad range of international careers. As outlined 
below, students complete a three-course core field, a four-course major field, skills-based 
courses, electives, and a capstone course 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interna- 
tional Affairs and a bachelor’s degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs. All degree candidates must take a 
minimum of 40 credit hours of course work and may take no more than 21 hours in one de- 
partment. Students may write a thesis if they meet requirements stated under Thesis Op- 
tion in the Elliott School section of this Bulletin. Thesis candidates may take no more than 
15 hours of course work in any one department. 

Core field—The core field consists of Hist 250, PSc 240, and either Econ 280 or Econ 283 
and 284. Students choosing international development studies as their major field should 
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take Econ 250. Students with sufficient academic background may waive any of these core 
courses with approval of a designated faculty member from the department concerned 

Major field—The major fields include international security studies; international eco 
nomic affairs; international affairs and development; international public health; technol- 
ogy and international affairs; international law and organizations; conflict and conflict res 
olution; U.S. foreign policy; Asia; Latin America; Middle East; Europe and Eurasia. Students 
who choose a regional major field are required to take PSc 230. Program guidelines avail- 
able from the Elliott School list specific courses that pertain in these major fields. A stu 
dent may petition the dean to design a special major field. 

The academic program must include 3 credit hours of skills-based courses (IAff 201, 
202). One credit of IAff 205 may also be applied to this requirement Specific course 
offerings are listed in the Schedule of Classes 

Reading and oral proficiency in a modern foreign language must be demonstrated dur- 
ing the final 20 hours in residence. Up to 6 hours of foreign language credit may be 
counted toward the degree 

All degree candidates participate in a capstone course. Students may sign up to partic- 
ipate if they have completed or are registered for 30 of the program’s required 40 credits 
Those pursuing the thesis option may participate at 28 of the required 34 credits. 

Consult program guidelines available from the Elliott School for more details about 
program requirements. 

The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) designation. All other 
courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department designation. 

201 Skills Workshop (1 or 2) Staff 
Short courses designed to focus on developing specialized skills for inter- 
national affairs professions. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes 

202 Topics Workshop (1 or 2) Staff 
Short courses designed to focus on developing specialized knowledge for 
international affairs professions. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


203 MIPP Seminar and Practicum (3) Staff 
For Master of International Policy and Practice candidates only. 
204 International Negotiating and Mediating Behavior (3) Staff 


205 Language Workshop (1 to 3) 
Special courses designed to develop advanced language skills for international 
affairs professionals. Courses in specific languages announced in the Schedule 
of Classes. 


206 International Affairs Capstone Course (0 or 1) Staff 
Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in international affairs. 

207 Asian Studies Capstone Course (0 or 1) Staff 
Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in Asian studies. 

208 ITIP Capstone Course (0 or 1) Staff 
Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in international trade and investment 
policy. 

209 SPS Capstone Course (0 or 1) Staff 
Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in security policy studies. 

211-12 Multidisciplinary Seminar in Development (3—3) Gow and Staff 


Assessment of economic, political, social, technological, and environmental 
factors as they interact to affect development, with emphasis on individual 
human capabilities, and capabilities of indigenously initiated or administered 
economic and social organizations. For degree candidates in international 


development studies only. (Academic year) 
213 European and Eurasian Studies Capstone Course (3) Staff 
Open only to graduating M.A. candidates in European and Eurasian studies. 
220 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Logsdon, Rycroft, Vonortas 


Introduction to the study of science, technology, and public policy; focus on 
policy issues that arise from interactions between scientific and technological 
developments and government activity. (Fall) 

221 Technology Creation and Diffusion (3) Vonortas 
Examination of the relationship between invention (inception), innovation (first 
application), and dissemination (diffusion) of technological knowledge; focus 
on the technological environment currently prevailing in the major developed 
market economies with historical references. (Fall) 
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222 Technology Cooperation in Strategic Alliances (3) Vonortas 
Examination of technical alliances and joint research ventures: inc entives to 
collaborate, advantages and disadvantages of such agreements for the parties in- 


volved, and policy implications. The role of multinational « orporations and of 
smaller, technology-based firms 

223 U.S. Space Policy (3) Logsdon 
Investigation of the origins, evolution tus, and future prospects of 
U.S. national space policy and th« s of the U.S. government in 
their international context (Fall 

224 Issues in U.S. Space Policy (3) Logsdon 


A seminar designed to undertak« ilysis of a current space policv 
: | | 


issue. Team research format involvi 


ition of a comprehensive assess- 
ment of that issue and policy recor 
repeated for credit (Spring) 

225 Environmental Policy (3 Rycroft 
A seminar examining public policy designed to protect the h 


garding its resolution. May be 


ian and physi- 
cal environment; focus on the ways science and te hnology simultaneously 
create new environmental problems and contribute to their mitigation and 
prevention opring) 

Multidisciplinary Seminar in Science, Logsdon, Rycroft, Vonortas 
Technology, and Global Affairs (3) 


l'he capstone course for STPP, this course combines a 


ecture series and a work- 
shop on an ongoing science and technology issue. Focus on a cross-dis¢ iplinary 
polic y concern. For degree candidates in science, tec hnology, and public pol- 
icy only. Prerequisite: LAff 220 (Spring) 

253 Defense Policy and Program Analysis I (3) Staff 
Examination of how national security policy is formulated and translated into 
a defense budget, program priorities, and force structure. Focus on nuclear 
forces. (Fall and spring) 

254 Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) Staff 
Analysis of development of national security policy and the use of analytic tech- 
niques to derive a defense program and 


force structure from it. Special attention 


to general purpose forces (Spring 

255 Applied Quantitative Techniques (3) Butterworth 
rhe application of quantitative techniques in the solution of issues in defense 
policy. (Spring) 

256 National Security Resources (3 Staff 


National security resource planning and the federal budget-making process in 
relation to international affairs and defense 

257 Transnational Security Issues (3) Staff 

rhe national security challenges posed by transnational threats: policy decision 
making in response; future trends 

281 Taiwan: Internal Development and Foreign Affairs (3) Staff 
A multidisciplinary course that examines the social political, and economic 
development in Taiwan since World War II and its foreign affairs 

286 Latin America: Problems and Promise (3) Staff 
Multidisciplinary foundation course for the Latin American Studies program. 
Introduces students to key issues in Latin American studies 

287 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Klarén and Associated Faculty 
Interdisciplinary capstone course for M.A. candidates in Latin American stud- 
ies; each student writes a report on some aspect of a selected key theme. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor \opring) 

290 Special Topics in International Affairs (3) Staff 
Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of a current or topical 
nature. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes 

293 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues (3) Staff 
Colloquium for advanced students of security policy studies. Admission by per- 
mission of the instructor 

295 Colloquium: Europe and Eurasia (3) Sodaro 
Survey of current research on Europe and Eurasia. Research paper required. Re- 
quired of M.A. candidates in European and Eurasian studies; open to others with 

permission of the instructor (Fall) 
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296 UNA/International Organization Seminar/Internship (3) Staff 
For selected M.A. candidates in the Elliott School. The course includes sem- 
inar meetings, an internship at a United Nations agency or related organization, 
and a research paper 

298 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Limited to M.A. degree candidates. Written permission of instructor required 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


Professors G.P. Lauter, Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari, F. Robles, R. Weiner (Chair) 
Associate Professors S.S. Rehman, J. Yang, H.J. Teegen, R.W., Click, J. Ferrer (Research) 
Assistant Professors J. W. Spencer, P. Dastidar, L.A. Riddle, J.J. Forrer (Research) 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in business 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration and Doctor of 
Philosophy 


260 The New Global Competitive Framework (3) Lauter, Rehman 
How industries develop sustained competitive advantages within the global 
framework. The European Union's "single market" and the Economic-Mone- 
tary Union; the transformation of formerly centrally planned economies; the 
changing Japanese economy and emerging Pacific Basin, with implications for 
the U.S. economy, industries, and firms. 

261 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) Staff 
Business in a competitive world economy; multinational corporations as eco- 
nomic, political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies; na- 
tional and international controls; functional aspects of international business 
operations; future of the multinational corporation 

263 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) Staff 
Legal environment of international and multinational business inc luding legal 
systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, international arbitra- 
tion and expropriation; topics of current interest. 

264 International Business Strategy (3) Click 
Discussion of the changing nature of the international environment and the re- 
sulting impact on strategy of both U.S. and foreign multinational ¢ orporations. 
Various aspects of strategy are considered, including marketing, production, 
and financial strategy. The focus of discussion is at the company level. 

266 International Marketing (3) Robles, Riddle 
Organizational structures. Analysis of international markets. Market-entrv 
strategies and product policies. Special issues. Channels of distribution, pro- 
motional and price policies. Prerequisite: MBAd 240. 

267 Regional International Marketing Systems (3) Robles 
Discussion of the business, economic, political, legal, and social environments 
of Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, and China, as thev affect the marketing 
of goods and services in these regions. Identification of business opportunities 
and risks in these areas. 

268 Global Marketing Strategy Robles 
Examination of the globalization process leading to the formation of global mar- 
kets. Foundation for the development of a global vision and global marketing 
strategy. Recommended prerequisite: IBus 266. 

269 Managing in Developing Countries (3) Staff 
The course introduces managers to the distinctive nature and « hallenges of de- 
veloping countries, provides a framework to analyze key management issues, 
and applies management tec hniques in these important markets 

271 International Business Finance (3) Park, Rehman, Weiner, 

Yang, Askari, Click 
Analysis of major issues and developments in international business financial 
management and their impact on multinational corporations and financial 
institutions. Prerequisite: MBAd 250. 

273 Seminar: International Banking (3) Park, Yang 
International financial intermediation and international banking. Functioning 
of international financial markets, public policy issues in international banking, 
regulation of international banking institutions, and the effect of international 
banks on national monetary policies. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 201 


"T 


274 Global Investment Banking (3) Park 
Examination of investment banking as practiced in a global context from a 
strategic perspective using case studies and readings l'opics covered include | 
securities underwriting and derivatives instruments, risk management, and 
business development strategies. Prerequisite: [Bus 271 

275 External Development Financing (3 Staff 
Policies, institutions, instruments, and theory of external deve lopment financ- 
ing; financial flows to developing countries; the role of international. regional, | 

ks; the World Bank and IMF; technical « ooper 
ation, institution building, training, and financial markets for developing 
countries 

276 Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) Park, Askari, Weiner 

Survey of international financial markets, focusing on structure and pricing. Pri- 


and national development bai 


mary emphasis on markets for foreign exchange, Eurocurrency, international | 
bonds, and commodities. Derivatives markets, especially swaps and options. | 
Prerequisite: IBus 271, MBAd 250 

277 International Portfolio Management (3) Weiner 
l'heory and practice of international investment. Portfolio construc tion and op- 
timization. Effects of exchange rate changes on portfolio risk and return. Inter- 


national asset pricing models and trading institutions Prerequisite: MBAd 250; ll 

IBus 271. li 
278 International Business Negotiations (3 l'eegen 

Theories and application in International Business Negotiations (IBN). For- J) 


mulation of concepts and frameworks development of systematic approaches 
to planning for and conducting IBN. Integration of functional, environmental, 


and institutional contexts facing negotiators internationally Prerequisite: 
MBAd 240 

290 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
peated once for credit | 

298 Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff J 
Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business administra- | 
tion. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be r« peated once for 


credit 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Staff 


Institutions and Relationships (3) 
Same as SMPP 311. 

361 Colloquium on International Business (3) Staff 
Examination of selected topics in international business, with emphasis on 
major new theoretical and empirical developments 

397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


Program Committee: D. Gow (Director), E. Chacko, B. Dickson, S. Jain, B. Miller, S Rehman, 
S.C. Smith, W.F. Waters, J. Williams 


International Affairs offers a multidisc iplinary program leading to the Master of Arts in 
the field of international development studies. The program provides students with a 
background both in international development and in a disciplinary concentration. 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interna- 
tional Affairs and a demonstrated interest in development 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Af- 
fairs. The program offers a 34-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 40-credit-hour option 
without a thesis. Students qualify to write a thesis if they meet requirements stated under 


Master of Arts in the field of international devel pment studies—The Elliott School of | 
| 

" | 

Thesis Option in the Elliott School section of this Bulletin. All students must take the | 
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multidisciplinary development core, IAff 211-12, which serve as cornerstone and cap 
stone courses, respectively 

Students select one disciplinary concentration from among the following anthropol 
ogy, economics, geography, international business, international education, international 
health, and political science. Students should consult the program guidelines available 
from the Elliott School for specific course work in the disciplinary concentrations. In con 
sultation with the program director, students may also design their own concentration 
There are no prerequisites for dis iplinary concentrations, except for economics, which re 
quires intermediate micro- and macroeconomics, an introductory course in econometri: S, 
two courses in calculus, and two courses in statistics 

All students must demonstrate oral and reading proficiency in a modern foreign lan- 
guage. Students may apply up to 6 hours of language course credit toward the degree. Stu 
dents must also complete a field in analytical skills, including one course in statistical 
analysis (chosen from PPol 211, PAd 296, or an equivalent), one course in economics 
(Econ 250 or 280), and one course in research methods relevant to the disc iplinary con- 
centration. Students are encouraged to take one course in management science 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INVESTMENT POLICY 
Program Committee: S. Suranovic (Director), W. Becker, M. Moore, J. Pelzman, S. Rehman, 
S. Sell, H. Wolf 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
the Master of Arts in the field of international trade and investment policy. The program 
provides a strong background in economics and quantitative methods, a multidisciplinary 
approach to international economics issues, and preparation for careers in government, the 
private sector, and nonprofit organizations. 

Prerequisite: the admissions requirements stated under the Elliott School of International 
Affairs. Applicants are strongly advised to take an introductory statistics course and an in- 
termediate microeconomics and macroeconomics sequence before beginning the program 

Required: the general requirements, stated under the Elliott School of International Af- 
fairs. The program offers a 34-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 40-credit-hour option 
without a thesis. Students qualify to write a thesis if they meet requirements stated under 
Thesis Option in the Elliott School section of this Bulletin. 

The student must complete a core field consisting of Econ 283-84, PSc 239, a history 
course specified by the program director, and a quantitative methods course chosen from 
Econ 123; Mgt 207, 225; PPol 211; Stat 112, 118, 183. A four-course major field is selected 
from among the following: international economic analysis, international marketing, 
international banking and finance. The student should consult the program guidelines 
available from the Elliott School for the specific courses included in these major fields. 

Oral and reading proficiency in a modern foreign language must be demonstrated during 
the final 18 hours in residence; up to 6 hours of language course credit may be counted to- 
ward the degree. The capstone course, offered each spring semester, must be successfully 
passed. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: J. Ferrer (Director), C.J. Allen, A. Balkansky, P.F. Klarén, C. McClintock, 
M. Price, J. Quiroga 


Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies—The Elliott School of International 
Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to the Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
American studies. 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interna- 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs. 

The program consists of 40 credit hours of course work. The five-course core includes 
IAff 286, a multidisciplinary foundation course; IAff 287, the capstone course; and three 
courses on Latin America chosen from designated courses in anthropology, economics, 
geography, history, and political science. The four-course major field is taken in anthro- 
pology and geography; art history, literature, and culture; economics and international 
business; international health and development; or political science and history. Students 
should consult program guidelines available from the Elliott School for specific courses 
in the fields of study. 
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All students must demonstrate oral and reading proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese 
by passing a language examination during the final 18 hours in residence Up to 6 hours 
of language course credit may count toward the degree 

Students who meet stated requirements may choose to take 34 hours of course work 
plus 6 hours of thesis research. See Thesis ( )ption under the Elliott School section of this 
Bulletin. 


LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 
Academic Director C. Cushman 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts in the field of legislative affairs. This program focuses on the U.S Congress with 


emphasis on the legislative process, American political institutions, and public policy 
analvsis. 


Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 
a B average from an accredited college or university 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The nonthesis program consists of 33 credit hours of course work; the thesis pro- 
gram consists of 27 hours of course work and 6 of thesis (PSc 299-300). PSc 201 or 203, 
218, 222, and 229 are required. The remaining courses are chosen from the following, with 
at least two courses taken in each of the two groups 

American Political Process: PSc 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 228, 246, 286; PMgt 267 

Public Policy Analysis: PSc 212, 224, 249, 250: PMgt 266; WStu 240 


With prior approval of the academic advisor, students may take up to three courses in 
related disciplines. All students must pass a Master's ( ;omprehensive Examination. 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


Professors J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, J.F. Lobuts, Jr., E.K. 
Winslow (Chair), J.H. Carson, P.W. Wirtz, E.J. Cherian, J.H. Perry, P.K Bagchi, J.P. 
Coyne, R. Soyer, M.J. Granger, E. Jaques (Research 

Associate Professors T.J. Nagy, R.G. Donnelly, P.M. Swiercz, D.J. Cohen, W.H Money, 
D.L. Zalkind, J. Artz, L. Williams, S.Y. Prasad, J. Bailey, M.M. Tarimcilar. E.G. 
Carayannis, P. McHugh, S. Kanungo 

Assistant Professors C. Goldberg, J. Feinstein, F.T. Anbari, D.F. Cioffi, S. Dasgupta, Y.H. 
Kwak, R.A. Lumley, T.H. Rosen, S. Serich, P. Weiss, J.F. Sencindiver, M.C. Aniebonam, 
M.M. Hammad, V. Owei 

Instructors E. Hahn, N. McGarry 

Adjunct Associate Professors C.K. Carlson, C.N. Toftov 

Professorial Lecturers E. Marits, G.T. Solomon, J.L. Wild, D. Harris, D Karlgaard 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Gruel, J. Barker, J. Abramson, C.O. Bevis 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
degrees of Master of Business Administration, Master of Science in Information Systems 
Technology, Master of Science in Project Management, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


201 Organization and Management (3) Rosen, Money 
Integrative approach to organizational concepts, management principles, phi- 
losophy, and theory in public and private organizations. Evolution of man- 
agement, thought, functions, and practices, stressing present management ap- 
proaches, general systems theory, and contingency management. For non-M.B.A. 
students only. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

202 Mathematics and Statistics for Management (3) Wirtz, Serich 
Mathematical and statistical concepts employed in the solution of managerial 
problems. Applications of functions, elements of calculus, and linear algebra. 
Introduction to probability, frequency distributions, statistical inference, and 


regression and correlation. For non-M.B.A. students only. (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 
206 Strategic Planning (3) Halal 


Formulation of strategies that enable organizations to adapt to « hanging social, 
technological, economic, and political conditions. Lectures, discussion, and exer- 
cises examine strategic planning practices and the environmental changes 
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affecting corporations, government agencies, hospitals, and other major institu 
tions. Students conduct a strategic planning project for an organization (Fall) 
Applied Forecasting and Time-Series Analysis for Managers (3) Soyer 
Introduction to various forecasting techniques, including time-series regression 
models, cyclical trends, exponential smoothing methods, seasonal and nonsea- 
sonal ARIMA processes, and the Box-Jenkins approach. Application of fore 
casting methods in economics, finance, and marketing Prerequisite: MBAd 220 
or permission of instructor (Spring) 

Individual and Group Dynamics Harvey, Winslow, Lobuts, Bailey, Rosen 
in Organizations (3) 

For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in dealing with human 
behavior in organizations. The course is designed to improve theoretical and 
personal understanding of the roles of interpersonal and group dynamics in 
management. Focus on individual and group behavior in various organizational 
settings (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Winslow, Lobuts 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics, interper- 
sonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems in organizational 
settings. Problems of conducting behavioral science research in organizations. 
(Fall) 
Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey, Winslow 
Review of research, theory, and practice related to the process of human change 
Students are provided the opportunity to apply their learning, using various 
media. This course emphasizes the relationship between theory and practice. 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 

Organization Development: 

The Process of Organizational Change (3) 
A review of the process and practices of organization development. An experi- 
ential course leading to the development of practitioner skills for the manager, 
leader, or organizational administrator. Emphasis is on systematic organiza- 
tional interventions by the manager, although the roles of other change agents 
are explored. (Fall) 
Behavioral Factors in 
Management Consulting (3) 
Theories and methods of planning, introducing, and coping with change in 
management through the helping process. Intended both for managers seeking 
an understanding of the consultative approach to planned change and for per- 
sons in staff or consultative roles seeking understanding of the consultative 


Lobuts, Marits, Wild, Bailey 


Harvey, Lobuts, Winslow, Bailey 


process. (Spring) 

Conflict Management: 

Theory, Concepts, and Methods (3) 
Exploration of various approaches to the causes of conflict and its resolution. 
Students study and experience ways to make conflict a creative rather than a de- 
structive experience. Methods of conflict resolution are practiced. Conflict is 
explored at the micro (person-to-person) and macro (system-to-system) levels. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Cross-Cultural Management (3) Lobuts, Umpleby, Winslow, Bailey 
This course focuses on the variety of issues and opportunities that arise when 
managing outside one's own culture. The manager's « redibility and effective- 
ness are assumed to be culture bound. Emphasis on the personal level as op- 
posed to the interinstitutional or intercultural levels. Extensive use of student 
experiences and research. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Analytical Models for Decision Making (3) Soyer, Prasad, Tarimcilar 
Survey of analytical models for decision making and their applications. Topics 
include probabilistic, deterministic, and sequential models, single- and multi- 
attribute utility theory, graphical models, Bayesian inference, forecasting, and 


Lobuts, Harvey, Winslow, Bailey 


concepts from game theory. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 and 231. (Fall and 
spring) 

Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Bagchi 
Industrial purchasing and materials management principles and practices. Or- 
ganization and functions in materials management. Determination of require- 
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ments, supplier qualifications, source selection, buving practices, policies, and 


ethics. International purchasing (Fall and spring) 

222 Logistics Management (3) Bagchi, Perry 
Supply chain management in production, service, and public organizations 
Analytical tools for planning and establishing oper ste ind for their 
operation, control, and modifi nation of processes, products, ser- 
vices, equipment, and facilities s of human systems and operating 
systems (Fall) 

223 Manufacturing Control Systems (3) Bagchi, Perry 
Inventory and production control concepts, techniques, and strategies for ef- 
fective integration with basic finance, marketing d manufacturing objectives 
Forecasting methods, material requirements planning systems, distribution re- 
quirements planning tec hniques, process control, and classical reorder-point 
inventory models (Fall 

224 Executive Decision Making (3 I ian, Soyer, Williams, Tarimcilar 


lex dec isions 


Concepts and methods for making comp 
ernment; identifying criteria and alter: 


business and gov- 


g priorities, allocating re- 


roup decisions 


J 


sources, strategic planning resolving conflict, and making ; 


(Fall and spring) 


225 Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) Wirtz, Forman, Soyer 
l'he process of specifying, analyzing, and testing dels of human and systemic 
behavior. Formalization of models; statistical test comparison and selection; 
computer implementation of univariate, bivariate, and multivariate tests. Gen- 
eral linear model: linear regression, analysis of variance, and analvsis of co- 
variance. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

226 Workshop in Computerized l'arimcilar, Prasad, Zalkind, Williams 


Decision Systems (3) 
Framework, processes, and technical components for building decision support 
systems dealing with unstructured and underspecified problems from manage- 


sd 


rial and organizational perspectives. Construction and exploration of decision 


mission of in 


support system models. Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or pe 
(Fall and spring) 

227 Advanced Logistics (3) Bagchi 
Modeling approaches in supply chain management; optimization of 


cost and 
service. Alternatives available to the manager, given the economic situation, 
competitive conditions, and regulatory environment of the several transporta- 
tion modes. Model location theory and logistics network planning and design. 
Prerequisite: Mgt 222 (Spring) 
228 Operations Strategy (3) Bagchi, Perry 
Basic procurement and logistics methods and techniques that influence formu- 
lation of a firm’s strategic policy. Traditional and updated and improved sys- 


tems for controlling capacity and output. Examination of productivity analysis, 
cost control, materials planning, and other topics to ensure that the strategy 
formulation/operations function contributes to overall profit Spring) 

229 Seminar: Management Forman, Soyer, Prasad, Tarimcilar 
Decision Making (3) 
Advanced topics in management decision making. Topics vary but usually in- 
clude Bayesian statistics and decision analysis, graphical models, strategic de- 
cision making, and business applications of game theory. Prerequisite: Mgt 220, 
224, or permission of instructor (Spring) 

230 Management of Technology Innovation (3) Donnelly 
Competitive, economic, and political factors that influence technology innova- 
tion in public and private organizations, domestically and internationally. Man- 


agement of research and development: project selection, resource allocation, 
technology planning, management of development projects. Quality, manufac- 
turing, and intellectual property issues (Fall and spring 

231 Project Management (3) Williams 
Practical examination of how projects can be managed from start to finish, 
including specific emphasis on planning and controlling to avoid common 


pitfalls. Identifying needs, defining requirements, project costing, scheduling, 
resource allocation, and project politics. Configuration management; micro- 


computer applications (Fall, spring, and summer) 


| 
| 
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International Science and Technology (3) Carayannis 
Technology transfer among advanced countries and LDCs. Comparative science 
and technology policies and capabilities of countries. Technology basis for inter 

national trade, licensing, patenting, and joint ventures. Global transfer of military 
technologies and export controls. Technology in economic development 

(Fall, spring, and summer) 


233 Emerging Technologies (3) Halal 
Exploration of new developments in scientific and technological innovation, 
including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering, social science, infor 
mation technology, and space. Emphasis on forecasting these technological ad 
vances and assessing their economic and social effects. The role of advancing 
technology in driving social change. (Spring) 

234 Procurement and Contracting (3) Staff 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement programs 
Planning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse ac quisitions. Emphasis 
on federal government policy with comparison of buying at other governmen 
tal levels and the private sector. (Spring) 

235 Technology Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) Donnelly 
The process of innovation and entrepreneurship used to launch and build new 
ventures. Organizing for innovation, raising venture ¢ apital, tax considerations, 
managing the small technology-based venture, marketing technology. Case 
studies of recent low- to high-tech ventures. Developing a business plan for a 
technology-based venture. (Spring and summer) 

236 Government Contract Administration (3) Staff 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurement of prog- 
ress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negotiation, and 
adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; regulatory and 
policy concerns (Spring) 

237 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Staff 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, conduct, and 
recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, and risk; 
cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract ty pe to work requirements; 
techniques of negotiation. (Fall) 

238 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Staff 
Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, organizational relationships, and 
systems engineering concepts. Design, establishment, and execution of project 
management plans and procurement processes. Analysis of cases in public- and 
private-sector contracting. (Fall) 

239 Seminar: Competitiveness and Technology (3) Donnelly 
Capstone course integrating the field of management of science, tec hnology, and 
innovation. Commercialization of technology in the private sector and the 
impact on competitiveness. Implementation of technology in the public sector 
Technology development, from new product concept to utilization 

240 Case Studies in Information Systems (3) Artz 
Case studies dealing with information systems management and technology 
Strategic and management-related issues on information systems development, 
implementation, and application. Prerequisite: MBAd 221 (Fall and spring) 

241 Information Security Systems (3) Cherian 
An advanced course in information tec hnology, emphasizing the philosophies, 
princ iples, and practices of security management in and impact of privacy leg 
islation on computer-based systems. Risk assessment, state-of-the-art measures, 
trends in the information security field, and roles of the various levels of man- 
agement and technological staff. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. candidacy 

242 Systems Analysis for Information Systems (3) Carson, Artz, Gruel 
Development of a specification for an information system. Topics include CASE 
tools, data gathering, information flow modeling, object-oriented analysis, data 
file organization, input/output and other nonfunctional requirements, such as 
performance reliability, environmental conditions, and training. (Fall and 
spring) 

243 Human Factors in Information Systems (3) Nagy 


The user-computer interaction, human factors of on-line dialogues, interfacing, 
and various approaches to user-system interaction. Emphasis on the develop- 
ment and evaluation of user—« omputer interfaces using software such as Visual 
BASIC and Windows. (Fall and spring) 
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244 Telecommunications: Technology, 
Applications, and Operations (3) 
Basic technical concepts, applications, and trends of telecommunications: op- 


Carson, Artz, Feinstein 


erations; cost considerations of implementing telecommunications systems. 
(Spring) 

245 Database Management for Information Systems (3) Artz, Dasgupta, Feinstein 
l'heory, architecture, and implementation of database management systems in 
corporate and organization information systems. Designing databases for busi- 
ness applications and implementing such databases using commercially avail- 
able packages (Fall and spring) 

249 Seminar in Hypermedia Information Systems (3 Coyne 
Current trends in the design and implementation of hypermedia information 
systems. Integration of database, text, image, voice, video, and knowledge in 


information systems Fall and spring 
Human Resource Management (3) 
Human resource practices in a competitive U.S. economy and in an interna- 
tionally competitive environment, including labor-management relations. 


Cohen, Swiercz, Goldberg 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 

251 Total Compensation (3) McHugh 
Comprehensive review of all elements of adaptive compensation systems that 
affect an organization, including wages and salaries, incentives, benefits, 
perquisites, and intrinsic rewards Fall) 

252 Global Human Resource Management (3) Cohen 

International applications of human resource management functions. Selection, 

preparation, and compensation of U.S. managers and executives for service 

abroad. Adaptation of human resource management policies to conform to 
specific cultural environments (Fall and summer) 

Leadership and Executive Development (3) Cohen 

l'heories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with leader- 


ship in large organizations at higher management levels: executive selection 
and development (Fall) 

254 Labor-Management Relations and Negotiations (3 McHugh, Swiercz 
Labor-management relations in both union and nonunion settings Emphasis 
on negotiation and conflict resolution, arbitration and grievance procedures, 


global labor re- 


public-sector labor relations, labor laws and public policy, an 


lations issues (Fall) 

257 Performance Management and Development (3) Cohen 
Comprehensive review of performance appraisal and training and development. 
Students learn to develop customized training programs that relate to the per- 
formance appraisal process (Spring) 

258 Applied Organizational Leadership (3) Malone 
In-depth studies of theories of leadership. Legal and ethical obligations of lead- 
ership. The leader in the process of assuming responsibility. Experiential exer- 
cises designed to develop the students' interpersonal abilities and leadership 
capacities (Spring) 

259 Employment Law and Ethics (3) Swiercz, McHugh 
An examination of the interaction of legal requirements and personal ethics and 
their influence on managerial decisions affecting the employment exchange. 
Special emphasis on equal employment opportunity and civil rights, workers’ 
compensation, occupational health and safety, collective bargaining, and wrong- 
ful discharge (Fall) 

264 System Dynamics Modeling (3) Umpleby, Kanungo 
Computer modeling of organizational problems using system dynamics and the 
dynamo programming language. Review of previous applications of system 
dynamics and comparison with other modeling approaches. Causal influence 
diagrams, level and rate diagrams, equations, testing, and analysis. Students 
develop a system dynamics model of some aspect of the organization. (Fall) 

265 International Development for Project Managers (3) Carayannis 
Foundations and methodologies for problem solving in multicultural project 
environments. Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 202, 224 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

266 Risk Management (3) Kwak 


Methodologies used in the identification, quantification, and mitigation of proj- 
ect risks. Prerequisite: Mgt 201, 202, 224 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
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267 Planning and Scheduling (3) Staff 


268 


269 


)7 


276 


) 


? Information Resources Management (3) 


Examination of various tec hniques in managing budgets, schedules, and human 
material resource allocations, including estimating costs, duration, resource 
requirements; ¢ harting tec hniques; life-cycle cost estimating; integrated cost 


schedule control; configuration management; requirements generating and analy 
sis tools. Prerequisite: Accy 201, Mgt 202 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Project Management Capstone (3) Staff 


Students will be expected to demonstrate integration of the knowledge accu 
mulated in their study plan and apply integrated knowledge and experience to 
several project case histories in the process of evaluating and analyzing the de 


tails of each project. Prerequisite: M.S.P.M. candidacy or permission of in 
structor (Fall, spring and summer) 
Project Estimating and Cost Management (3) Anbari 


Formalized procedures, tools, and techniques used in developing the project 
estimate during the planning stages and updating the estimate throughout the 
project life-cycle; tools and techniques used in monitoring, managing, and con 
trolling the cost of the project. Prerequisite: M.S.P.M. candidacy and Mgt 270 

(Fall and spring) 

Directed Computational Project Management (2) Cioffi 
Software intensive course based on computational aspects of project manage 
ment. Prerequisite: Mgt 231 

Principles of Management Information Systems (3) Cherian, Money 
Integration of management, information, and systems conc epts into a unified 
framework. Management information systems development, design, imple- 
mentation and evaluation strategies. Prerequisite: M.S.I. 


candidacy. 
Cherian, Williams 
An overview of the use of information by organizations and the strategies, poli 
cies, and technology used to manage information resources and securitw 
Computer networking and national and international telecommunications are 
examined within the technical, legal, economic, and social environments of 
systems operations. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. candidacy 

Electronic Business (3) Cherian, Weiss 
Overview of electronic commerce/electronic business and interorganizational 
information systems and their impact on contemporary organizations. Techni- 


cal, business, security, privacy, legal, and Internet issues. Prerequisite: Mgt 27 
or 282 or MBAd 221. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Advanced Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) Wirtz 
Advanced topics associated with the general linear model. Testing for and re- 
mediation of assumption violations. Detection of outliers, influential obser- 
vations, and multicollinearity. Alternative design strategies in the analvsis of vari- 
ance; latent growth analysis; hierarchical linear modeling; testing for interactions 


and parallelism. Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or permission of instructor 

Exploratory and Multivariate Data Analysis (3) Wirtz 
Methods for exploratory and multivariate data analvsis Application and com- 
parison of advanced multivariate analvtical procedures. Multivariate and dis- 
criminant analysis, LISREL analysis, and canonical correlation. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 225 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

Human-Computer Interface Design and Evaluation (3) Nagy 
The development of successful human-computer interfaces depends on inte 
grating theory and practice from many different fields. Students gain direct ex 
perience in applying an apt mix of conc epts and practices in the context of de- 
veloping, evaluating, and enhancing an Internet application for a real client 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 

Knowledge Acquisition (3) Nagy 
Knowledge acquisition is often the biggest problem in expert systems develop- 
ment. The ability to acquire knowledge from the expert requires both technical 
and interpersonal skills. This course is aimed at explaining some of the barriers 
to acquiring knowledge and discusses tex hniques to overcome them 

Special Topics in Neural Networks (3) Coyne, Nagy, Artz, Feinstein 


This course covers the fundamental conc epts of neural networks and the use 
of this technology for a variety of business applications. Students develop 
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neural network applications using commercial neural network software. The 
relationship between neural networks and expert systems Prerequisite: per- 
mission of instructor 

280 Information Systems Development and Applications (3) Artz, Carson 
Each stage of the information systems life cycle is discussed in terms of technol- 
ogies, impact, and management. Topics include structured and object-oriented an- 
alvsis prototyping,software reuse, testing life-cvcle costs software development 
environments, organizational and behavioral aspects of development projects. 
Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. candidacy or department approval 

281 Virtual Reality for Business Applications (3) Covne 
Introduction to virtual reality and 3-D data visualization, with emphasis on 
business applic ations. Fundamental concepts equipment and ¢ apabilities, and 
the use of VR as an integrative mechanism for other intelligent technologies. 

282 Telecommunication and Carson, Artz, Prasad, Feinstein 
Enterprise Networks (3 
l'elecommunications and networking as applied to enterprises in the commer- 
cial and public sector. A survey of the technologies and applications of telecom- 
munications systems with emphasis on LANs and Internet technologies. 
Selection of technologies and configurations necessary to support business ap- 
plications. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. candidacy or department approval. 

283 Topics in Higher-Level Languages (3) Carson, Artz 
l'he structure and organization of high-level languages in relation to the systems 
development process. Object-oriented design and programming using the JAVA 
programming language. Programming assignments demonstrate the concepts 
presented. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. candidacy or department approval 

284 Database Systems (3 Coyne, Feinstein 
Use of the latest techniques for developing and implementing an effective data- 
base system. Topics include database organization, creation, and maintenance; 
evaluation criteria; standardization of database systems; and analysis of the 
state of the art in database development. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. candidacy or 
department approval 

285 Database and Intelligent Systems (3) 
Analysis and solution of complex information problems through commercially 


Covne, Feinstein 


available database and intelligent systems; development of evaluation method- 
ology, comparison of implementation strategies. Hands-on experience with 
major commercial systems. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. candidacy; Mgt 284 or de- 
partment approval 


286 Comparative Operating Systems (3) Artz, Carson 
Survey of modern operating systems including Unix, Windows NT, and MVS. 
Process management, memory management, storage management, scheduling, 
and security are considered theoretically and as implemented in specific oper- 
ating systems. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. candidacy or department approval. 

287 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) Carson, Money 
Capstone project course. Analysis, design, and implementation of on-line in- 
formation systems. Systems analysis, database design, dialog design, response 
time and reliability calculations, system testing, and project planning. Prereq- 
uisite: M.S.LS.T. candidacy or department approval. 

288 Artificial Intelligence and Intelligent Systems (3) 
Use of programming methods and knowledge representations originating in ar- 
tificial intelligence (e.g., executable specifications, rules, frames, objects, neural 
networks) to develop systems. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S T. candidacy or department 


Nagy, Feinstein 


approval 
289 Web-Based Systems Development (3) Artz, Lumley 
The conceptualization, design, and development of business applications using 
the World Wide Web and emerging technologies. Prerequisite: M.S.I.S.T. can- 
didacy or department approval 
290 Special Topics (2 or 3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be 
repeated once for credit 
291 Entrepreneurship (3) 
In exploring the "entrepreneur as a phenomenon," students will be exposed to 
the theory and experiences associated with entrepreneurs, entrepreneurial acts, 


Winslow, Solomon 
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and entrepreneurship in all organizational settings large, small, public, and 


private (Fall and spring 
Small-Business Management (3) l'oftoy, Winslow 
The start-up process and management of small firms. Field projects involve 
student teams as consultants to local businesses. Case studies Emphasis on total 
customer service, international opportunities, and minority and women's issues 
New Venture Initiation (3) l'oftoy, Carayannis 
Essentials of planning a new business venture, sources of financ ing, evaluation 
of alternative new business ventures, and analysis of business functions. Creat 
ing and analyzing the business plan 

Strategic Entrepreneurship (3) l'oftoy, Winslow 
Capstone course for the small business entrepreneurship concentration. Stu 
dent teams assist « ompanies in upgrading strategies 


Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 
Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Thesis Research (3) Staff 
Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
Same as SMPP 311. 

Special Topics in Decision Making (3) Staff 


Special topics and advanced applications, such as « atastrophe theory, Markov- 
ian decision processes, and Bayesian statistics. May be repeated once for credit 
Seminar: Logistics and Operations Management (3) Bagchi, Perry 
Recent developments in production and logistics management; impact of tech- 
nological economic and social change; significant related trends. Private- and 
public-sector policy implications. New and emerging analysis tec hniques Open 
only to doctoral students. 

Philosophical Issues in Information Systems (3) Artz 
Seminar for doctoral students interested in information systems. Various philo- 
sophical traditions and insights from those traditions applied to problems in in- 


formation systems. (Fall, alternate years) 

Advanced Topics in MIS Research (3) Prasad 
For information systems doctoral students. Seminal IS papers and leading 
methods and instruments as applied to MIS research (Spring, alternate 
years) 


Seminar: Historical Foundations of Harvey, Lobuts, Winslow 
Organizational Behavior and Development (3) 

The individuals and institutions central to the field of organizational behavior 
and development. Students read about, meet with, and discuss the work of per- 
sons central to the development of the field. Prerequisite: Doctoral candidate 
status with organizational behavior and development as a major or supporting 
field, or consent of instructor. (Spring, alternate years) 

Field Research in Organizational Settings (3) Langton 
Applications of field research techniques in formal organizational settings. Ex 
amination of the logic of inquiry and tec hniques of qualitative data collection. 
Intensive interviewing and participant observation in field settings are empha- 
sized (Fall) 


Special Topics in Research Methods (3) Wirtz 
Research problems and issues related to student dissertations form topics for 
readings, group discussions, and assigned papers. (Fall and spring) 


Seminar: Organizational Behavior and 
Development Ideas in Progress (3) 
Doctoral students work with a variety of faculty members as they develop new 
ideas, research projects, and engage in seminal inquiry. The content and struc- 
ture of the course will depend upon the instructor. Prerequisite: Doctoral can- 
didate status with organizational behavior and development as a major or sup- 
porting field, or consent of instructor. 

Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3) Staff 
Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration. Topics include 
the nature and current problems of epistemology, the development and role of 
theories, and the relationship between theorv, methodology, and empirical data. 
(Fall and spring) 

Advanced Problems in Research Methodology (3) Wirtz, Marits 
Use of models and theoretical frameworks in research; formulation of research 
questions, hypotheses, operational definitions, resear h designs, sampling and 


Harvey, Lobuts, Winslow 
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data analysis approaches. For doctoral candidates who have ¢ ompleted the gen- 
eral examination and all courses and are preparing for their dissertation. 
(Fall and spring 


397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
Current research and scholarly issues in management science 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr Staff 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. Mav be 
repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


MARKETING 


Professors S.F. Divita (Chair), R.F. Dver, P ^. Rau, R.S. Achrol, L.M. Maddox 
issociate Professors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, S.S. Hassan 
Assistant Professor A.K. Smith 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in business 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration and Doctor of 
Philosophy 


Departmental prerequisite: MBAd 230 is prerequisite for all courses in the Marketing 
Department 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (3 Rau 
For M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketing. Case analysis of 
marketing problems. Current developments in marketing practice. The rela- 
tionship of marketing to environmental forces and other business functions. 
(Spring 

Buyer Behavior (3) Dyer, Hassan, Maddox 
A required course for marketing students. The buyer decision process model as 
a framework for analysis of how and why products and services are purchased 
and used. The impact of consumer decisions on the marketing strategies of orga- 


nizations. Marketing applications in high-tech and service industries 
(Fall) 

243 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Rau 
The marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using market 
research studies. Managing the market research project; qualitative research; 
survey and experimental designs; data analysis with statistical software pack- 
ages. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 and 221 (Fall and summer) 

246 Marketing of Services (3) Liebrenz-Himes, Smith 
Management of the activities involved in marketing new and existing services 
he innovation system (behavioral and organizational) of service product deci- 
sions, product planning processes, marketing auditing, services and the law, 
and new service trends. Marketing of intangibles and services is highlighted. 
(Spring) 


248 Advertising and Sales Promotion (3) Maddox 
Examination of advertising and sales promotion from a systems perspective 
supported by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitudes 
and behavior. The role of communication in marketing, behavioral research, 
message design, economic and financial criteria, development of a promotion 
program (Spring) 

250 Selling and Sales Management (3) Divita 


The selling task, with attention to ethical and legal issues, the selling process, 
account management, negotiation. Managerial issues, demand analysis and 
resource allocation, financial planning, quota setting and control, motivation, 
coaching and incentives, sales administration, and analysis of sales perfor- 
mance (Fall and spring) 

Marketing Channels of Distribution (3) Achrol 
Designing and managing channels of distribution. Retailing and wholesaling 
strategy. Electronic marketing channels: e-Business models and execution. De- 
sign of integrated inventory, physical distribution, and logistics systems. Man- 
aging channel relations and measuring performance. Regulatory issues in con- 
ventional and electronic channels. Global networks. (Fall) 


N 
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Marketing High Technology (3) Divita 
Emphasis on differentiating the marketing process used for marketing high tech- 
nology and high technology products from that employed by firms offering a 
standard product line. Market analysis, product planning, channels of dis- 
tribution, pricing, promotion, decision making, and developing an integrated 
marketing plan. Primarily for M.S.LS.T. students 


257 Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divita 
Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation affe ting marketing 
practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, health issues, con 
sumer information systems, informal and formal redress mechanisms, business 
responsibilities. Government, business, and advocate viewpoints presented 
Permission of instructor may waive the departmental prerequisite 

259 Marketing Strategy (3) Divita, Rau 
Required capstone course for marketing students. Analysis of complex market- 
ing problems involving policy and operational decisions; emphasis on creative 
marketing strategy. Prerequisite: completion of at least three Second-Level 
marketing courses, excluding Mktg 241. (Spring) 

290 Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
peated once for credit. 

298 Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 

311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
Same as SMPP 311. 

341 Seminar: Marketing (3) Achrol, Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes, Rau, Hassan 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Open only to doc- 
toral candidates. 

397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. Mav be 
repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The following courses constitute core and integrative requirements for graduate pro- 
grams in accountancy and business administration. See the School of Business and Pub- 
lic Management for programs of study leading to the degrees of Master of Accountancy 
and Master of Business Administration. MBAd courses are taught by faculty members 
school-wide. 


201 Global Leadership of Business Enterprise (0 to 2) Staff 


9 


N 


05 


A series of required co-curricular workshops, seminars, « ompany site visits, and 
speaker series. Topics include management communication, team-building and 
self-assessment, business ethics, cross-cultural communic ation, career devel- 
opment. Open to full-time M.B.A. students. 
Human Dynamics in Organizations (2) Swiercz, Cohen, Bailey 
Integrative approach to organizational concepts, management principles, and 
the effects of leadership styles and human resource policies and practices on 
organizational performance in a global and « ompetitive work environment 
Financial Accounting (2) Singleton, Sheldon, Smith 
Same as Accy 201. 
Managerial Accounting (2) Lindahl, Paik, Baber 
Cost information in managerial decisions and operations of the firm. Cost data 
collection and analysis. Cost accumulation process. Tec hniques for using cost 
data in decision making, planning, control, and performance evaluation and in 
financial reporting and performance evaluation by others. Same as Accy 202. 
Prerequisite: MBAd 210. 
Statistical Analysis for Managers (2) Soyer, Wirtz, Forman, Zalkind, 
Tarimcilar, Kanungo 
Statistical concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems. Descrip- 
tive statistics, frequency distributions, probability, sampling distributions, sta- 
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listical inference and testing, correlation analysis, regression modeling, analy- 
sis of variance. Introduction to forecasting and statistical process control. Sta- 
Ustical software is used for ipplications 
221 Information Systems Technology (: Artz, Prasad, Dasgupta 
Management information systems, databases ase management, tele- 
communications, and enterprise networks ig technologies, including 
neural networks, multimedia, virt eali ideoconferencing. Func- 
tional information systems, systems life cycle, knowledge-based systems. com- 
puter security and control, and information resource management 
230 Marketing Management (2 Dyer, Divita, Liebrenz-Himes, 
Hassan, Maddox, Rau, Achrol, Smith 
Emphasis on the marketing prot fr the viewpo of the firm. Market 
analysis, product ning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promotional 
decision making developin n integrated market ng plar 
231 Operations Management (2 Forman, Perry, Bagchi, Soyer, Zalkind, 
l'arimcilar, Kanungo 
Fundamentals of operations management and strategic and tactical decision 
making. Inventory management, resource allocation, production planning, proj- 
ect management, location and transportation analysis, investment planning, 
queuing systems, equipment selection and maintenance. Prerequisite: MBAd 
220 
240 The World Economy (2 Askari, Park, Rehman, Yang, Teegen 
Key dimensions of the global economy, including international business op- 
portunities and risks. Trade theory and policy, the balance of payments, foreign 
exchange markets, exchange rate systems and risks, and international payment 
systems. Foreign direct investmei The cl le of multinational corpo- 
rations; elements of orporate Prerequisite: Econ 220. 
250 Financial Management (2) ck, Jabbour, Handorf, Eppli 
Theory, policy, and practice in financial management; financial analysis, 
sources of funds, investing, capital budgeting and structure, risk analysis, cost 
of capital, and dividend policy. Prerequisite: Econ 220; MBAd 210, 220 
260 Business and Public Policy (2) Carruth, Englander, Starik, Burke, 
| Griffin, Prakash 
Political, legal, economic, and ethical forces acting on business. Interaction 
of the market system and public policy process in the development of law and 
regulation 
270 Strategy Formulation Davis, Thurman, Cook, 
and Implementation (3) Starik, Teng, Burke 


An integrative approach to strategic management, stressing formulation, im- 
plementation of strategy and policy, and eval 


tion and control of strategy in 


various types of organizations. An | case € petition is required. Pre- 
requisite: Full-time M.B.A. degree indidacy and completion of all other 
M.B.A. core requirements 

271 Strategic Management (2) Davis, Thurman, Cook, Starik, Teng, Burke 


An integrative approach to strate management, stressing formulation, imple- 
mentation of strategy and policy, and evaluation and control of strategy in var- 
ious types of organizations. Prerequisite: Professional M.B.A. degree candidacy 


and completion of all other core requirements 


295 Interdisciplinary Projects (1 to 4) Staff 
Project and experiential studies of an interdis« iplinary nature involving student 
teams and faculty from more than one field of study. May be repeated for credit. 
M.B.A. Program Director approval is re quired 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors I. Katz, H.D. Junghenn, LI. Glick, M.M Gupta, E.A. Robinson, F.E. Baginski, 
D.H. Ullman (Chair), ]. Przvtvcki 

Associate Professors V. Harizanov, K.G. Hockett, M. Moses, J. Bonin, Y Rong, W. Schmitt 

Assistant Professors D. Ivansic, L. Abrams, S. Faridi, L. Kalikow 


Master of Arts in the field of mathemati s—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 


major in mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree. 


214 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Students must complete 30 credit hours of approved course work in mathematics, with no 
more than 6 hours of approved 100-level courses, and must pass a « omprehensive exam 
ination in three subjects selected from algebra, analysis, topology, differential equations, nu 
merical analysis, and linear algebra/advanced calculus 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of applied mathematics Prerequisite 
a bachelor's degree with a major in mathematics or a related field such as statistics, a phys 
ical science, engineering, or economics 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
ences. Course work is divided between mathematics courses and approved courses from 
one area of application selected from physics, statistics, computer science, economics, ot 
civil, electrical, mechanical, or systems engineering. Candidates must « omplete 30 credit 
hours of approved course work. At least 18 credit hours must be in mathematics courses, 
with no more than 6 hours of approved 100-level courses. A « omprehensive examination 
must be passed in three subjects selected from algebra, analvsis, topology, differential 
equations, numerical analysis, and linear algebra/advanced calculus 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematics—Required: the general requirements 
stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The General Examination consists 
of a preliminary examination in three subjects selected from algebra, analysis, topology, 
differential equations, numerical analysis, and linear algebra/advanced calculus. and a 
specialty examination in a research area approved by the department. A language 
examination to demonstrate reading knowledge of mathematics in an approved foreign 
language is also required. 


With permission, the following undergraduate courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit (additional course work is required): Math 101, 102, 103, 113, 132. 148, 
181. See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for course listings. 


201-2 Algebra I-II (3-3) Abrams, Katz 
Group theory including symmetric groups, free abelian groups, finitely gener- 
ated abelian groups, Sylow theorems, solvable groups. Factorization in com- 
mutative rings, rings of polynomials, chain conditions. semisimple rings, 
Wedderburn-Artin theorems, Galois theory 

203 Algebra III (3) Abrams, Katz 
An extension of the material of Math 201-2, inc luding Frobenius’ theorem on 
associative division algebras, the Hurwitz problem on composition of forms, 
valuation theory, formally real fields, rings without finiteness conditions, ele- 
ments of homological algebra with applications 

206 Topics in Algebra (3) Abrams, Katz 
Topics chosen from Lie groups and Lie algebras, non-asso« iative algebras, abelian 
groups, classical groups, algebraic number theory, representation theory, alge- 
braic geometry, and ring theory Prerequisite: Math 201-2. Mav be repeated for 
credit with permission. 

211 Complex Analysis (3) Junghenn 
Topology of the complex plane; complex differentiation and integration; 
Cauchy's theorem and its « onsequences; Taylor and Laurent series: classifica- 
tion of singularities; residue theory; conformal mapping; the Riemann mapping 
theorem. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 

214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) Glick 
Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract spaces. Probability measures. Ab- 
solute continuity, the Radon-Nikodym theorem, measures on product spaces, 
and the Fubini theorem. L? spaces and their properties. Prerequisite: Math 139 
or equivalent. 

Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Robinson 

Topological and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem: Banach spaces; linear 

functionals and operators; Hahn-Banach, closed graph, and open-mapping 

theorems; uniform boundedness; Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues, projections. Pre- 
requisite: Math 214 or equivalent 

216 Topics in Real and Functional Analysis (3) Junghenn 

Possible topics include Banach algebras, function algebras, spectral theory for 
bounded and unbounded operators, harmonic analvsis on topological groups 
and semigroups, topological vector spaces and operator algebras. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit with permission. 


N 
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217 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick, Hockett 
Existence and uniqueness of solutions, continuity and differentiability of solu- 
tions with respect to initial conditions. Properties of linear systems, phase por- 
traits, planar systems and Poincaré-Bendixson theory Prerequisite: Math 140 
ind some knowledge of matrix theory 

219 Partial Differential Equations (3) Baginski 
Classical techniques for the solution of linear partial differential equations. 
Laplace's equation, Poisson's equation, heat equation, and wave equation. Ex- 
istence and uniqueness of solutions. Maximum principles. Separation of vari- 
ables, Fourier series, eigenfunction expansions, and Green's functions. Prereq- 
uisite: Math 140 or per 

221 Modern Partial Differential Equations (3) Baginski 
Emphasis on modern theory and analytical techniques applied to the solution 


ussion of instructor 


of partial differential equations. Topics include Sobolev spaces, generalized 
solutions, strong solutions and regularity; Sobolev imbedding theorem: Rel- 
lich-Kondrachov theorem; Leray-Schauder fixed-point theorems; nonlinear 
eigenvalue problems. Prerequisite: Math 219 or permission of instructor 

222 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta 
Computer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of linear and nonlinear 
systems. Interpolation and approximations. Numerical differentiation and 
integration. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors. Prerequisite: Math 33 and knowledge 
of a programming language 

223 Numerical Solution of Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations (3) Gupta 

Initial and boundary value problems for ordinary differential equations. Error 

propagation, convergence and stability. Finite difference and finite element 

methods for partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111 and knowl- 

edge of a programming language 

Ergodic Theory (3) Robinson 

Ergodicity, mixing, the K-property and the Bernoulli property. Poincaré recur- 

rence, the Rohlin lemma, the ergodic theorem, and entropy theory. Additional 

topics from isomorphism theory, spec tral theory, the theory of joinings, and 

coding theory. Prerequisite: Math 214 or permission of instructor 

226 Dynamical Systems and Chaos (3) Hockett 
Linear and nonlinear systems, flows, Poincaré maps, structural stability. Exam- 
ples of chaotic systems in the physical sciences. Local bifurcations, center man- 
ifold theory, normal forms, the averaging theorem. Hyperbolic invariant sets, 
strange attractors, the Smale horseshoe, symbolic dynamics Prerequisite: Math 


N 
N 


124 and 140 or permission of instructor 
231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) Baginski, Glick 
Possible topics include, but are not limited to, the calculus of variations, con- 
trol theory, nonlinear partial differential equations, and mathematical pro- 
gramming. May be repeated for credit with permission 
2 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta 
Numerical methods and software. Introductions to the methods, tools, and ideas 
of numerical computation. Problem solving using standard mathematical soft- 
ware obtained from the Internet. Interpolation; linear and nonlinear equations. 
Differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111 and 124; knowledge of a pro- 
gramming language 
234 Multigrid Methods and Parallel Computation (3) Gupta 
Multigrid and multilevel techniques for solving partial differential equations. 
Numerical solution of partial differential equations; basic iterative techniques; 
multilevel preconditioners; parallel computation; domain decomposition meth- 
ods; algorithm development; software packages. Prerequisite: Math 124 and 153; 


N 


knowledge of a programming language. 
244 Computational Methods for Partial Differential Equations (3) Baginski 
Computational methods for the solution of partial differential equations, includ- 
ing variational formulations and the finite element method. Prerequisite: Math 
124 and knowledge of a programming language, or permission of instructor. 
261 Combinatorics (3) Bonin, Ullman 
An introduction to fundamental methods and current research problems in par- 
tially ordered sets, enumeration, tableaux, partitions. Prerequisite: undergrad- 
uate modern algebra and linear algebra or permission of instructor. 
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Graph Theory (3) Bonin, Ullman 
Graphical enumeration, factors, planarity and graph coloring, algebraic graph 
theory, extremal graph theory, applications. Prerequisite: undergraduate mod 
ern algebra and linear algebra or permission of instructor 

Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) Bonin, Ullman, Schmitt 
l'opics selected from a wide range of research subjects in combinatorics, its re 
lations with other areas of mathematics, and applications. Recent selections 
have included matroid theory, topological methods in ordered sets, algebraic 
methods in combinatorics, fractional graph theory, combinatorics of polytopes, 
the symmetric group. May be repeated for credit with permission 
Mathematical Logic (3) Harizanov, Moses 
Model theory: the relation between a formal language (syntax) and its interpre 
tations (semantics). Consistency, completeness, and compactness. Tarski's the 
orem on the inexpressibility of truth. Godel's incompleteness theorem and its 
impact on mathematics. 

Topics in Logic (3) Harizanov, Moses 
Topics selected from a broad spectrum of areas of logic and applications, 
based on students' suggestions and interests. May be repeated for credit with 
permission. 

Computational Complexity (3) Harizanov, Moses 
Computability versus complexity; undecidable versus intractable problems; de 
terminism versus nondeterminism; time and space complexity measures and 
their relations; the P versus NP questions; NP-complete problems; logarithmic 
space classes; exponential space complete problems; axiomatic complexity 
theory; probabilistic algorithms. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of the 
instructor. 

General Topology (3) Rong, Przytycki 
Topological spaces, bases, open sets and closed sets; continuous maps and 
homeomorphisms; connectedness and compactness; metric topology, product 
topology and quotient topology ; separation axioms; ¢ overing spaces and funda- 
mental groups. 

Algebraic Topology (3; Rong, Przytycki 
Fundamental groups and the Van Kampen theorem; simplicial complexes, sim- 
plicial homology, and Euler characteristic; singular homology, Mayer-Vietoris 
sequences. Topics may include cohomology, « up products, and Poincaré dual- 
ity; classification of surfaces; knots and their fundamental groups. Prerequisite 
Math 281 or permission of instructor. 

Topics in Topology (3) Rong, Przytycki 
Topics may include hyperbolic structures on surfaces and 3-manifolds: knot 
theory; topology of 3-manifolds; topology of 4-manifolds. Prerequisite: Math 282 
or permission of the instructor. May be repeated for credit with permission 


Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 

Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
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Professors H. Liebowitz, M.K. Myers (Chair), R.E. Kaufman, C.M. Gilmore, J.L. Whitesides, 
D.L. Jones, C.A. Garris, ].D.-Y. Lee, R.H. Tolson, R. Sandusky, T Tong, LH. Shames 
(Visiting), P.A. Cooper (Research) 


Associate 


Professors C. Mavriplis, Y.-L. Shen, A.D. Cutler 


Assistant Professor R. Mittal 

Adjunct Professors B.W. Hannah, P. Matic 

Professorial Lecturers J.A. Sprague, C.R. Hauer, S.M. Joshi, J. Juang, I. Raju, J. W. Edwards, 
G.C. Everstine, A.R. Johnson, J. Sobieski 


Associate 


Professorial Lecturers T.K. O'Brien, A. Auslander, J.K. Soldner 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the 
master’s, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


Note: The following courses are offered at NASA-I 
be offered on « ampus when arranged: MAE 227, 247, 248, 253, 270. 271 
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201 Introduction to Manufacturing (3) Shen 


Fundamentals of modern manufacturing. Processes for manufacturing mechan- 
ical and electronic components from metals, polymers, ceramics, and silicon. 
Manufacturing systems, CAD, robotics, and design for assemblv. Current capa- 
bilities, technological needs, and competitiveness Examples from high-tech 
industries. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 


203 Experimental Techniques (3) Cutler and Jones 


Sensors; measurement of displa« ement, temperature pressure and velocity. 
Optical methods. Signal conditioning. Computer data ac quisition. Uncertainty 
analysis. Case studies of instrumentation systems such as hot-wire anemome- 
ters, laser-doppler anemometers, shlieren shadowgraph and interferometers. 
boratory projects (As arranged) 


207 Theory of Elasticity (3) Lee and Manzari 


Introduction to Cartesian tensors; deformation, stress, constitutive relations for 
inear elasticity; formulation of boundary value problems, variational princi- 
ples, torsion and bending of prismatial rods, plane problems. Prerequisite: ap- 
roval of department. Same as CE 231 (Spring) 

Continuum Mechanics (3) Lee 
Kinematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic solid, 
Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, simple ap- 
lications. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 

Applied Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) Mavriplis 
Basic principles of fluid dynamics and aerodynamics. Finite difference and 
finite volume methods. Fluid flow and heat transfer analysis of thermo-fluid 
mechanical systems. Computational aerodynamics codes. Individual hands-on 
experience with a commercial CFD code such as FLUENT. Prerequisite: approval 
of department. (Fall) 

Fluid Mechanics (3) Garris and Myers 
Continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress and strain rate tensors: fundamental 
equations of viscous compressible flows. Irrotational flows; sources, sinks, dou- 


blets, and vortices. Laminar flow of viscous inc ompressible fluids; boundary- 
layer concept. Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 


22 Applied Aerodynamics (3) Mavriplis 


Introduction to practical and computational methods for solving two- 
dimensional and three-dimensional aerodynamics problems. Linear methods, 
nonlinear potential methods, coordinate transforms, and boundary-laver meth- 
ods. Prerequisite: MAE 221, 286 (Spring, odd years) 

Turbomachinery (3) Garris 
Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional analysis of turbo- 
machines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy inter hange in fluid 
machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of turbines, compressors, 
and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, « ompressors, and pumps. Prereq- 
uisite: MAE 221 (Fall, odd years 

Viscous Flow (3) Cutler and Mavriplis 
Exact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the laminar boundary-layer theory. 
Reynolds stresses and turbulence; internal, boundary-layer, and mixing flows. 
Applications to heat and mass transfer and to reacting flows. Prerequisite: ApSc 
213, MAE 221, or equivalent (Fall, even years) 

Computational Fluid Dynamics (3) Mavriplis and Whitesides 
Theory of discrete methods for solv ing the governing equations of fluid dy- 
namics. Potential flow, Euler equations, Navier-Stokes equations. Emphasis on 
algorithm development appropriate to modern supercomputers. Prerequisite: 
MAE 221, 286 (Fall, even years) 

Hydrodynamics (3) Garris and Myers 
Inviscid flows in two and three dimensions and irrotational flow theory; con- 
formal mapping and applications. Helmoltz theorems and vorticity dynamics. 
Applications, such as finite wing theory, instabilities. Free surface flow, Froude 


numbers, sheet vortex. Prerequisite: MAE 221 or equivalent. (Spring, odd 
years) da 
Aeroelasticity (3) Whitesides 


Static and dynamic structural deformations; static aeroelasticity (structural 
deformation, divergence, control effectiveness, and reversal); dynamic aero- 
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elasticity (flutter, response to gusts and turbulence); unsteady aerodynamics for 
2-D wings; strip theory for 3-D lifting surfaces; piston and Newtonian-flow 
theories. Prerequisite: MAE 221, 257 (As arranged) 

Compressible Flow (3) Cutler and Garris 
Thermodynamics and equations of compressible inviscid flow. One-dimensional 
flow. Isentropic flow. Normal and oblique shock waves. Quasi-one-dimensional 
flow. Unsteady one-dimensional and steady two-dimensional flow. Introduc 
tion to transonic flow. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, MAE 221 or equivalent 

(Spring, even years) 

Propulsion (3) Cutler and Garris 
Basic concepts of propulsion: energy transformations in propulsive flows, gas 
dynamics of combustion. Thermal and propulsive efficiencies. Cycle and en 
gine component analysis. Intake, nozzle performance. Drag and thrust genera 
tion. Augmentation. Propellers, turbojets, turbofans, ramjets, and rockets. Pre 
requisite: approval of department. (Spring) 

Space Propulsion (3) Staff 
Advanced chemical propulsion: dynamic combustion and instabilities in solid 
propellants. Injection, atomization, mixing in liquid propellant engine perfor 
mance. Plasma propulsion: electrostatic, electromagnetic, and electrothermal 
instabilities (laser and microwave). Nuclear propulsion. Prerequisite: MAE 229 
(Fall, odd vears) 

Structure and Transformations in Materials (3) Gilmore 
Structure of crystals, crystal binding, crystal defects, dislocations, solid solu- 
tions, phases, diffusion, phase transformations, deformation twinning, and 
martensite. Prerequisite: ApSc 130 (Fall, even years) 

Fracture Mechanics (3) Lee and Jones 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mechanics of 
fracture. Linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture toughness. 
Engineering analysis, notch-strength analysis with limit approach, crack- 
propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(Spring, even years) 

Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) Lee and Manzari 
Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic materials, invariant properties of an 
orthotropic lamina, biaxial strength theory for an orthotropic lamina. Mechan- 
ics of materials approach to stiffness, elasticity approach to stiffness. Classical 
lamination theory, strength of laminates. Statistical theorv of fatigue damage. 
Prerequisite: approval of department. Same as CE 223 (Spring, odd vears) 
Composite Materials (3) Gilmore 
Principles of composites and composite reinforcement. Micromechanics and 
failure, interface reactions in various composites, reinfor ing materials. Struc- 
ture of composites: fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced polymers, fiber- 
reinforced metals, directionally solidified allovs, dispersion-strengthened metals. 
Prerequisite: approval of department. (Spring, even years) - 

Deformation and Failure of Materials (3) Gilmore 
Elastic and plastic deformation, yield, dislocation theory, strengthening mech- 
anisms, creep, polymers, fracture, transition temperature, microstruc ture, fatigue. 
(Fall, odd years) 

Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) Gilmore 
Techniques and technologies for recovering and reusing waste materials. Rela- 
tionships of recycling and waste reduction to energy conservation and envi- 
ronmental impact; legal, economic, institutional, and environmental policy 
aspects of recycling and waste reduction. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(As arranged) 

Environmental Effects on Materials (3) Gilmore 
Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical reactions, polarization. 
Environmental factors, intergranular corrosion, stress corrosion, high-temperature 
corrosion. Kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, oxidation, liquid metal cor- 


rosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall, even 
years) 
Introduction to Biomaterials (3) Gilmore 


Fundamentals of materials science and engineering applied to artificial materi- 
als in the human body. Topics include biocompatibility, tec hniques to mini- 
mize corrosion or other degradation of implant materials, and the use of artifi- 
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cial materials in various tissues and organs. Prerequisite: MAE 166, ECE 280. 
(Spring) 

Kinematic Synthesis (3 Kaufman 
Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of function, path, and motion generat- 


24( 


ing mechanisms. Methods for the dimensional design of mechanisms Computer- 

aided techniques for the optimal design of planar linkages. Review of recent 

developments and current research. Term project. Prerequisite: MAE 190 or 
equivalent (Spring, odd vears) 

241 Computer Models of Physical and Engineering Systems (3) Kaufman 
Reduction of physical and engineering systems to simplified physical and math- 
ematical models. Manipulation of models using C/C++ programming. Numeri- 
cal algorithms for optimization, graph identification, mini-sum arithmetic, and 
searching. Styles of problem solving. Prerequisite: MAE 117 (Spring) 

242 Advanced Mechanisms (3) 
Emphasis on spatial kinematics. An 


Kaufman 
ysis and synthesis of mechanisms. Ana- 


1 


lytical techniques using matrices, dual numbers, quaternion algebra, finite and 
instantaneous screws theory of envelopes Applic ations to design of linkages, 
cams, gears. Use of digital computers in mechanism analysis and design. 
(Spring, even years) 


243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) Jones 

Jesign of mechanical engineering components and systems emphasizing 

computer-aided engineering (CAE), including interactive c omputer graphics, fi- 

nite element analysis, and design optimization. Creation of a complete design on 

an engineering workstation using I-DEAS. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
Fall) 

244 Computer-Integrated Engineering Design (3) Jones 


Jesign of engineering components and systems on engineering workstations 
using I-DEAS. Interactive computer graphics, finite element analvsis, omputer- 
based design optimization, and other relevant computer-based tools. Students 
apply design concepts in a computer-aided engineering environment to a se- 


ected project Prerequisite: approval of department (5pring) 

245 Robotic Systems (3 Lee 
Classification, features, and applications of industrial robots Spatial descrip- 
tions and transformations, forward and inverse kinematics. Jacobian matrix, 
velocities and static forces, manipulator dynamics and controls. Robot actuators, 
transmissions, sensors, end effectors, and programming Prerequisite: MAE 182 
or equivalent (Spring) 

246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) Lee 
State-space approach to control system analvsis design. Controllability and 
observability. Optimal stochastic control theory. Introduction to sliding mode 
control. Applications to robotics and earthquake engineering. Course empha- 
sizes individual hands-on experience with the use of MatLab Prerequisite: ap- 
proval of department (Spring) 

247 Aircraft Design I (3) Sandusky 
Conceptual design methods used in response to prescribed mission and perfor- 


mance requirements, alternate configuration cone epts. Configuration general 
arrangement and empennage sizing. Estimation of aircraft size, weight, and bal- 
ance; lift, thrust and drag; system level tradeoff and sensitivitv studies. (Fall) 

248 Aircraft Design II (3) Sandusky 
Preliminary design methods used to refine a conc eptual aircraft configuration. 
Area ruling, computer-aided design methods and structural arrangement, esti- 
mation of aircraft static and dynamic stability and control sizing, inlet design, 
detailed tradeoff and sensitivity studies, economic and reliability considerations. 
(Spring) 

249 Spacecraft Design (3) Staff 
Computer-aided design of spacecraft and satellites to meet specific mission re- 
quirements. Environment, propulsion, structure, heat transfer, orbital mechan- 
ics, control considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design studies. 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, odd years) 

250 Launch Vehicle Design (3) Staff 
Computer-aided design of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet specific mission 

requirements. Propulsion, structures, flight path, aerothermo« hemistry, control 
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considerations. Use of modern computer codes for design studies Prerequisite 
approval of department (As arranged) 

Computer-Integrated Manufacturing (3 Shen 
Automation tec hniques for processing metals, polymers ind « omposites. Use 
of sensing and process modeling in process control. Numerical control and 
robot applications and limitations. Integration, scheduling, and tool manage 
ment in the computer-integrated factory. Quality control. Social and economic 
considerations in CIM. Prerequisite: MAE 192 or equivalent (Spring) 
Projects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing (3) Shen 
Applications of the conc epts ol computer integrated manufac turing to group 
projects, culminating in written and oral presentations. Robot programming, 
vision-guided assembly, force sensing, fixturing, and end-effector design for 
practical applications. Factory simulation, part scheduling, and NC program 
verification algorithms. Prerequisite: MAE 251 (Fall, odd years) 

Aircraft Structures (3) Staff 
Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffeners and 
skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures. Strength and 
stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures. Design considerations. Critical 
evaluation of various design procedures. Prerequisite; approval of department 
(As arranged) 

Theory of Vibrations (3) Lee 
Damped and undamped natural vibration, response of single- and multiple- 
degrees-of-freedom systems to steady-state and transient excitations. modal 
analysis, nonproportional damping and complex modes, variation formulation 
of equations of motion, discretization of structural systems for vibrational analv- 
sis. Prerequisite: approval of department (Fall) 

Solar Heating Systems (3) Staff 
Methods of solar energy collection and storage. Theory of flat plate collectors, 
solar energy system analysis, design of solar water-heating and space-heating 
systems, economics of solar heating systems. Passive solar heating systems. 
Solar industrial process heat. Prerequisite: MAE 187 or equivalent (Fall, 
odd years) 

Heating and Air-Conditioning of Buildings (3) Staff 
Heating and cooling load calculations, system design and energy consumption 
analysis. Codes and standards for building energy management, energy conser- 
vation. Heating and air-conditioning systems; central-control systems. Cost es- 
timates. Prerequisite: MAE 187 or equivalent (Spring, odd years) 

Air Pollution (3) ; Staff 
Introductory course on the generation, monitoring, and control of air pollution. 
Atmospheric pollutants; current levels and health problems. Combustion chem- 
istry and mixing Photochemical processes; smog and measurements. Atmos- 
pheric dispersion; inversion and acid rain. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
(Fall, odd vears) 

Energy Systems Analysis (3) Staff 
Analysis of energy resources and conversion devices. Statistical data analysis, 
forecasting, I/O, and net energy analyses, mathematical modeling. Prerequisite: 
approval of department (Fall) 

Theoretical Acoustics (3) Mvers 
Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; waves in infi- 
nite space; sound transmission through interfaces; sound radiation from simple 
solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation in ducts and enclosures; 
elements of classical absorption of sound Prerequisite: ApSc 213, MAE 221. 
(As arranged) 

Time Series Analysis (3) Mvers 
Harmonic analysis of random signals; auto- and cross- orrelations and spectra; 
coherence; modern techniques for spectral estimation, inc luding fast Fourier 
transform, maximum entropy, and maximum likelihood: bias and variabilitv; 
randomly sampled data; digital filtering; applications. Prerequisite: approval of 
department (As arranged) 

Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) Staff 
Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls: mathematical 
models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback « ontrol, stabil- 
ity, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of nonlinearities and 
noise. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring) 


74 Spacecraft Dynamics (3 Tolson 
Fundamentals of satellite attitude dvnamics and passive stabilization Space- 
craft attitude representation, rotational kinematics and kinetics. External torques 
Dynamics of gyroscopes. Gravity gradient stabilization Effect of internal energy 
dissipation on stability of spinning bodies and methods of despin. Dual spin satel- 
lites. Numerical simulation using MatLab Prerequisite approval of department 
(Spring, even years) 

275 Stability and Control of Aircraft (3) Klein 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction cosines, 
stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, stability of lin- 
ear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynamics, Laplace 
transform techniques, and frequency response analysis. Prerequisite: approval 


of department (Fall, even years) 

276 Space Flight Mechanics (3) Tolson 
Coordinate and time systems. Newton's laws: 2-. 3- and n-body problems, La- 
grange points, gravity assisted trajectories variation of parameters and orbit per- 
turbations, non-central gravity effects, drag, sun-synchronous, and formation 
orbits. Numerical applications using MatLab. Prerequisite approval of depart- 
ment (Fall, even years) 

277 Spacecraft Attitude Control (3) Tolson 


Control of spinning and three-axis stabilized spacecraft. Elements of linear con- 
trol theory for single-input, single-output systems and basic feedback control 
laws. Momentum management and a tuator desaturation. Sensors for attitude 
determination. Application of modern control for multi-input, multi-output 
systems. Control system simulations using MatLab (As arranged) 

278 Space Flight Guidance and Navigation (3) Tolson 
Fundamentals of spacecraft guidance and navigation Single, double, and multi- 
impulse orbit changes, Lambert's Theorem, rendezvous and inter eption, batch 
and sequential orbit determination, guidance strategies for fixed and variable 
flight time problems. Numerical applications using MatLab (Fall, even years) 

280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) Staff 
Review of First and Second Laws of Thermodynamics and ¢ ombining the two 
through exergy; entropy generation minimization and applications, Single phase 
systems, exergy analyses, multiphase systems, phase diagrams and the corre- 
sponding states princ iple. Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) 

281 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) Staff 
Development of classical and quantum statistical mechanics, inc luding 
Maxwell-Boltzman distributions and micros opic origins of entropy and other 
thermodynamic variables. Partition functions and micro- and grand-canonical 
ensembles; Fermi-Dirac, Bose-Einstein, and intermediate statistics. Einstein and 
Debye models of solids. Prerequisite: MAE 280 or equivalent (As arranged) 

282 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) Cutler and Garris 
Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow The laminar 
boundary-layer solution. Similarity and nondimensional parameters. Mass- 
momentum heat transfer analogy. Convective heat transfer at high velocity. Sta- 
bility, transition, and turbulence. Free convection. Prerequisite: MAE 221 or 
equivalent (Spring, odd years) 

283 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) Cutler and Skelton 
Basic concepts of heat transfer by thermal radiation starting from Planck's equa- 
tion for blackbody radiation. Realistic engineering problems are addressed, 
some involving radiative heat transfer with a variety of surfaces, geometries, and 
enclosures. Radiative heat flow combined with conduction and convection 
boundaries Prerequisite: approval of department. (Fall, odd years) 

284 Combustion (3) Garris 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kinetics. Chain re- 

action theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, heterogeneous com- 
bustion. Experimental measurements Impact of pollution regulations and al- 
ternate fuels. Prerequisite approval of department. (Spring, even years) à 

286 Numerical Solution Techniques in Mechanical Staff 
and Aerospace Engineering (3) 

Development of finite difference and finite element tec hniques for solving el- 
liptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic partial differential equations. Prerequisite: 
ApSc 213 or equivalent. (Fall) 
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287 Applied Finite Element Methods (3) Lee 
Basic aspects of theory and application of finite element methods. Utilization of 
MSC/NASTRAN for static, dynamic, linear, and nonlinear analyses of problems 
in mechanical, aeronautical, and astronautical engineering. Course emphasizes 
individual hands-on experience with the MSC/NASTRAN code. Prerequisite 
approval of department (Fall) 

288 Advanced Finite Element Methods Lee and Manzari 

in Structural Mechanics (3) 
Review of variational formulation of the finite element method. Formulation of 
various continuum and structural elements. Application to static and dynamic 
problems in elasticity, plasticity, large deflection, and instability in plates and 
shells. Recent developments in finite element methods. Prerequisite: CE 210, 
MAE 286. Same as CE 228 (Spring, even years) 

290 Special Topics in Materials Science (3) Staff 
Selected subjects of current interest. Arranged by consultation between depart- 
ment faculty and students. Typical topics include Experimental Methods in Ma- 
terials Science and Nondestructive Inspection of Materials. Prerequisite: ap 
proval of department. (As arranged) 

291 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) Staff 
Selected subjects of current interest. Arranged by consultation between de 
partment faculty and students.Typical topics include tribology, power systems 
design, and plasticity theory. Prerequisite: approval of department (As 


arranged) 

292 Special Topics in Aerospace Engineering (3) Staff 
Selected subjects of current interest. Arranged by consultation between depart- 
ment faculty and students. Typical topics include environmental noise control, 
aeroacoustics, hypersonic flow, and flight vehicle aerodynamics. May be re- 


peated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
298 Research (arr.) Staff 
Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
350 Advanced Topics in Materials Science (3) Staff 


Topics such as surface science that are of current research interest. Selected 
after consultation between department faculty and students. Prerequisite: ap- 
proval of department. (As arranged) 
351 Advanced topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) Staff 
Topics such as advanced analytical mechanics, advanced mechanics of con- 
tinua, and advanced theory of elasticity that are of current research interest. Se- 
lected after consultation between department faculty and students. Prerequisite: 
approval of department. (As arranged) 
Advanced Topics in Aerospace Engineering (3) Staff 
Topics such as nonsteady flow, physical gas dynamics, turbulence, and non- 


s 
N 


linear wave propagation that are of current research interest. Selected after con- 
sultation between department faculty and students. Prerequisite: approval of 
department. (As arranged) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 


MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Professors C.H. Sterling, J.B. Manheim (Director), J.L. Folkerts, C. Stern. S.V. Roberts 
Associate Professors J.E. Thiel, J.E. Steele, S.L. Livingston, L.S. Harvey, A.L. Mav IIl, 


L. Willnat 
Assistant Professors S. Keller, P.C. O'Brien, P.F. Phalen, D. Liban, S. Aday, K.A. Gross 


Master of Arts in the field of media and public ajjairs—Prerequisite: An undergraduate 
degree in mass or political communication, journalism, electronic media, or a related 
program. 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and completion of 36 credit hours, including SMPA 201, 202, 210, 240, and 241; 6 
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credit hours outside SMPA as approved by the advisor; 9 credit hours of SMPA topic 
courses or related credits outside SMPA as approved by the advisor; 6 hours of thesis 
research or additional course work approved by the advisor. A written « omprehensive ex- 
amination must be passed after completion of the five required SMPA courses 

With permission of the director of graduate studies, a limited number of 100-level 
courses in the department m t 


for graduate credit; additional course work is re- 
quired. See the Undergraduate Pro rams Bulletin for course listings 


ay be taken 


201 Media Processes and Institutions (3 Sterling, Phalen 
Analysis of the interactions among media or j;anizations, societal institutions, 


and citizens in a demo: inomic pressures, audience behavior, his- 
tory, and technology nt and character of American mass media. 
(Fall) 

202 Media Theory and Effects (3) Folkerts, Willnat, Aday 


Survey of media effects research. Focus on the individual attitudinal. affe tive, 
and cognitive effects resulting from media exposures of various types and on 
other institutional, social, and cultural effects (Fall) 

210 Media and Public Affairs (3) Livingston, Manheim, Gross 
Examination of the influence of media in th« shaping and conduct of public af- 
fairs. Topics include politics of news making political uses of media content, 
role of media in shaping dialogue on public issues, and theoretical basis of strate- 
gic communication (Spring) 

240 Qualitative Media Research Methods (3 Folkerts and Staff 
Qualitative research methods and conceptual approaches to studying media, 
including case studies, history, biography, interviewing, ethnography, partici- 
pant observation, and fieldwork. Sources and databases and other archival col- 
lections. Various social, cultural, and 


storical approaches to media analysis. 
(Spring) 

241 Quantitative Media Research Methods (3) Livingston, Manheim, Willnat 
Design, applications, and limitations of quantitative research as applied to the 


field of media and public affairs. Framing of research questions, identification of 
variables and formulation of hypotheses, measurement, s impling, data gather- 


ing techniques, data analysis, and pre paration of research reports. Prerequisite: 
an undergraduate statistics course Fall) 
250 Topics in Media Processes and Institutions (3 Folkerts, Steele, 


Sterling, Phalan 

Topics address such issues as the history of media content. institutions, and 

process; impact of changing communications technology on culture: historv and 

development of mass-produced culture ii 

ideology and practice of journalism. Mav be repeated for credit provided the 
topic differs. Prerequisite SMPA 201 

260 Topics in Theory and Effects (3 Harvey, Willnat, Aday 


l'opics address such issues as the relationship between broadcast content and 


1 the United States; and professional 


the construction of social perceptions anthropology of media; and viewership, 
readership, and the changing American audience Prerequisite: SMPA 202. 

270 Topics in Media and Public Affairs (3 Livingston, Manheim, Gross 
l'opics explore such areas as social theories of 


'ublic opinion and mass media's 
response; effects of global news media on conduct of U.S. foreign and military 
policy; and the role of mass media in constructing social perceptions of the sci- 
ultural and material life. Prerequisite: 


entific process and its relationship to « 
SMPA 210 
280 Topics in Research (3) Staff 
Courses under this topic examine advanced research methods used in the study 
of media effects, history, law, and policy. May be repeated for credit with de- 
partmental approval Prerequisite: SMPA 240, 24 
296 Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 
Independent research with SMPA faculty member. Must be approved in advance 
by supervising professor and director of graduate studies. May be repeated for 
credit with departmental approval 
Field Experience (1 to 3) Staff 
Students spend 12-20 hours per week in an approved position. Outside reading 
and/or research under the supervision of an SMPA faculty member. Grades are 
credit only. May be repeated for credit with departmental approval. 


297 
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298 Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 


Independent research project conducted with a faculty advisor. Must be ap 
proved by director of graduate studies 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


MICROBIOLOGY AND TROPICAL MEDICINE 


The Department of Microbiology and Tropical Medicine offers the courses listed below 
in support of basic science programs offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
The Department participates in the new Master of Science in the field of genomics and 
bioinformatics offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences in cooperation with the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the School of Engineering and Applied Sci 
ence. The program is under development as this Bulletin is being prepared; please check 
with the Department of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology or the Department of Micro 
biology and Tropical Medicine for program requirements 


201 Interdisciplinary Medical Microbiology (5) 
Provides an interdisciplinary approach to the study of infectious organisms and 
associated diseases by combining aspects of fundamental microbiology, infec 
tious disease, pharmacology, and pathology 

229 Fundamental Immunology (3) Albright 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, antibodies, 
antigen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the immune response. 


Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Fall) 

233 Virology (3) Stokes 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Prerequisite: 
Bioc 221-22 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

235 Human and Transforming Viruses (3) Holland 
Current concepts of transformation and disease caused by RNA and DNA 
viruses. Prerequisite: Micr 233 (Fall) 

236-37 Fundamentals of Genomics and Proteomics (2-2) McCaffrey 
Same as Bioc 236-37. 
292 Tropical Infectious Diseases (2) Hotez 


Lecture course. Pathogenesis, natural history, and epidemiology of the major in- 
Ero audis (M octur th developing countries FEN Mo OE 

293 Special Topics (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
spring) 


MOLECULAR AND CELLULAR ONCOLOGY 


S.R. Patierno (Director), J.D. Ahlgren, P. Berg, B. Bouscarel, A.M. Colberg-Poley, E.C. 
DeFabo, N. DiFronzo, S. Evans, A.L. Goldstein, C.C. Haudenschild, R. Hawlev, C. Holland, 
V. Hu, F. Kashanchi, A.D. Keegan, J.K. Kelleher, K.A. Kennedy, A. Kumar, S.K. Ladisch, 
P.S. Latham, H.G. Mandel, M.J. Manyak, G. Merlino, F.P. Noonan, J.M. Orenstein, J.M. 
Rosenstein, D. Scott, R.S. Siegel, D. Stephan, M.A. Stepp, M. Sutherland, J.A. Winkles, 
X. Zhan 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of molecular and cellular onc ology—Prerequisite: A 
bachelor's degree in chemistry, biological sciences, or an approved related field 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Course work must include the biomedical sciences core curriculum and Onco 221, 


97 )75 


program include: Anat 260; Bioc 234, 250, 251, 252, 270; BiSc 227, 229. 230, 274, 275; 
E&RP 210; Gnet 256; Micr 229, 233, 258; Phar 240, 242. 

Research fields: Chemical, viral, nutritional, UV light, and radiation carcinogenesis; 
tumor cell biology and metabolism; gene regulation; oncogenes and tumor suppressor 
genes; growth factors; chemotherapy and mechanisms of resistance: radiotherapy; im- 
munotherapy; immunology of bone marrow transplant; development of immunological 
and molecular markers for diagnosis and detection; tumor immunology; epidemiology 
and prevention; cancer and AIDS; mechanisms of metastasis; transgenic models of cancer. 


221 The Basic Science of Oncology (3) 
Epidemiology, genetics, viruses, oncogenes, chemical cart inogenesis, radiation 
carcinogenesis, tumor growth, metastasis, biochemistry of cancer cells, tumor 


225 


markers, hormones and cancer, cancer immunobioloev radiotherapy, chemo- 
therapy and immunotherapy (Fall) 


Molecular Oncology 


5eminar course dealing with molecular basis for th« topics introduced in 
Onco 221 (Spring) 


224 Research Seminar 
Forum for students to present their research findings before fellow stude nts and 


program faculty for critical evaluation. Admission by permission ot instructor. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arı 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May b« repeated for credit 


MUSEUM STUDIES 
Committee on Museum Studies 


I.P. DeAngelis (Director), K. Rice, C.R. Rose, A.D. Andrews, J. Vlach 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interde 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum studies. The program is designed for 
2 in the 


artmental program leading to 


those who seek a deepening of their primary academic interest along with trainir 


g 


broad range of talents required in the successful operation of museums. The goal of the 


program is to produce graduates who are prepared to assume museum positions that re- 


quire both scholarship and functional skills. (Students whose career interests are primar- 
f 


ily curatorial should consider applying for the Master of Arts in 
with a concentration in museum training; those 
refer to the Master of Arts in Teaching under 


Human Development.) 


their academic discipline 
nterested in museum education should 
he Graduate School of Education and 


Students applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must meet all general 
d Sciences. The stud 


nt must 


requirements for admission to Columbian College of Arts ar 


have an undergraduate major, or its equivalent, relevant to the proposed academic core 


n 


to support 


and must be able to demonstrate a sufficient breadth of academic preparatior 


the proposed graduate course of study. Prior n im training is not a requirement 


program of study, students draw on 


In preparing the academic core portion of tl 
courses offered by the appropriate at ademic de partments. Courses that pertain to the 
museum studies portion of the program are described below and are supplemented by 
additional courses offered by other departments, such as American Studies, Anthro- 


pology, Educational Leadership, Fine Arts and Art History, and Theatre and Dance. 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies—Required: the general requirements 


Stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The de 
42 hours of course work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in an academic core 
discipline, foi example, American studies, anthropology, biological sciences, geology and 


gree requires a minimum of 


Paleobiology, history, or an appropriate interdisciplinary combination. A concentration 
In art history is possible only in the Department of Fine Arts and Art History. At least 15 
hours of course work must be in museum studies courses that concern such functions as 
museum administration, collections mana ent, exhibiting, and object care and con- 


servation. At least 6 hours must be in museum internships in the Washington area or else- 


where. The student must pass a comprehensive examination based on course work and 
Submit a research paper 


201 Introduction to Museum Studies: P. Spiess 
History and Philosophy of Museums (3) 
Museums viewed from historical, philosophical, and practical perspectives. 
Examination and omparison oftypes of collecting organizations. Analysis of con- 
temporary studies on the status of museums and their public programs (Fall) 

202 Introduction to Museum Studies: Administration (3) Staff 
Overall operation of the museum: legal status of the museum and its obligations 
to the public; governance, staffing, policymaking as a nonprofit organization. 
l'heory applied to practical situations (Spring) 

203 Fiscal Management of Nonprofit Organizations (3) Rinker 

Basic concepts of general accounting; fund accounting for nonprofit organiza- 

tions; budgets and budget systems; use of the budget as a management tool; 
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long-range planning; income sources; other financial management concepts. 
(Spring) 

215 Collections Management: Legal and Ethical Issues (3) DeAngelis 
Establishing collections policies; laws, regulations, conventions, and codes that 
affect acquisitions, deaccessions, loans, and collection care; accountability; 
access problems (Fall) 

216 Collections Management: Practical Applications (3) Staff 
The implementation of collections policies: establishing and managing collec- 
tions, management procedures and systems, documentation of collections, 
records preservation, collections access and storage, handling, packing and 
shipping, and inventory control (Spring) 

270 Museum Exhibition: Curatorial Research and Planning (3) Rice 
Museum research from a curatorial point of view, with emphasis on exhibit the 
ory and practice. Research techniques, information sources, script production 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

271 Museum Exhibition: Design Processes (3 or 6) Sims, Volkert 
The processes of research, conceptualization, planning, and evaluation from a 
designer's point of view. Focus is on individual projects with some group col- 
laboration. The designer's vocabulary, visual thinking, design documentation, 


and specifications. (Fall and spring) 

287 Museums and Technology (3) Rice and Staff 
Issues related to the use of technology in museums, with emphasis on interpre- 
tation. Same as Educ 287. (Spring) 

291 Museum Internship (1 to 6) DeAngelis 


Individual work experience in museums of the Washington area and possibly 
elsewhere. Each student should make arrangements with the Museum Studies 
Program staff. Museum internships are supervised by one or more members of 
the cooperating museum staff in the areas of museum management, object care 
and conservation, exhibiting (Fall, spring, and summer) 

295 Directed Research (3) Staff 
Individual research on special topics in the museum field. Topics must be ap- 
proved by the Director of the Museum Studies Program. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

297 Special Topics (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 


NEUROSCIENCE 

V.A. Chiappinelli (Director), J. Battey, M. Batshaw, A. Chiaramello, S. Dopkins, C. Fraser, 
T. Hales, E. Hoffman, S. Huang, J.J. Kelly, E. Kirkness, J.M. Krum, D. Lawrence. C.W. 
Linebaugh, D. Mendelowitz, S.A. Moody, T.W. Moody, J. Neiderhiser, R. Oakley, R.J. 
Packer, D.C. Perry, K.D. Peusner, J. Philbeck, D. Reiss, J.M. Rosenstein, R.E. Rosenthal, 
L.A. Rothblat, D. Schessel, S.J. Schiff, E.M. Sorenson, D. Strickland, M.L. Sutherland, 
R.J. Walsh, L.L. Werling 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of neuroscience—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree in 
chemistry, biological sciences, or an approved related field. i 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Course work must include the biomedical sciences core ¢ urriculum, with BmSc 214, 
and NeuS 292, 294; Psyc 268 or 281. Electives may include Bioc 250, 280; BiSc 249. 274, 
275; Phar 280. 

Research fields: cerebral ischemia, neural transplantation, molecular mechanisms of 
action of drugs of abuse, neurotransmitter systems, neuropeptides, developmental neuro- 
biology, psychobiology of learning and memory, function of ion channels. re eptors, and 
transporters. 


285 Neurophysiology (3) Hales 
Basic principles of electrophysiology and ele trophysiological tec hniques. 
292 Seminar (1) Sorenson 


Research reports and discussions by guest lecturers, faculty , and students. May 
be repeated once for credit. 

294 Current Topics in Neuroscience (1) Sorenson 
Presentations and discussion on current topics based on journal publications. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SCIENCES 227 


296 Advanced Studies (1) Staff 
Presentation and discussion of research by invited speakers. A different area of 
neurobiology will be studied eac h semester | 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit ME 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


ORGANIZATIONAL SCIENCES | 


Associate Professors H. Beazlev, E.B. Davis (Dire tor), G.E. Dehler, D.P. Costanza 
Instructor R. Axelrod (Visiting) 

Professorial Lecturers R. Sadacca, B. Kutnick, S Wehrenberg, C. Bevis | 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J. Brock, D. Koehn 
urer L. Nabors 


Assistant Professorial Lect 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental organizational sci- 


ences programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of human resources | 


management and organizational management. The programs have been designed for pub- 


lic and private sector professionals who wish to increase their managerial competence, 
enhance their leadership ability, and improve their career potential. The curricula pro- | 
vide knowledge and skills in the social and behavioral sciences. In addition, graduate cer- | 
tificates in leadership coaching and in organizational management are offered. 


Master of Arts in the field of human resources management— Prerequisite: a bachelor's l 


degree with a B average from an accredited cx llege or universitv 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- l 
ences, including 36 credit hours of course work. There is no thesis requirement. All ! 
Students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. The following courses are 
required: OrSc 209, 212, 214, 222, 223, 248; Econ 219; Psyc 245; Stat 104 


Master of Arts in the field of organizational management- -Prerequisite: a bachelor's | 
degree with a B average from an accredited « ollege or university 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 


ences, including 36 credit hours of course work. There is no thesis requirement. All 1 
students must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination. The following courses are | 
required: OrSc 209, 216, 241, 242, 243; Econ 219; Psyc 245, 259: Stat 104 | 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) 
An overview of the management information systems specialty track. Integra- 
tion of management, information, and systems conc epts into à unified frame- 
work. Management information systems dev elopment, design, implementation, | 
and evaluation strategies 
209 Management Systems (3) 


An overview of management systems using the systems approach to manage- | 
ment and problem solving: understanding long-range planning; management of 
complex problems using computer systems; use of work breakdown structures; | 


critical-path planning systems and network analysis; cost-effectiveness analy- 
sis; program evaluation 


212 Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) : | 
Psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in personnel employment testing 
and selection, reliability and validity of selection instruments, and the utility of j 


selection systems. The legal environment, including test fairness in selection, 
adverse impact, and statistical models of test fairness and specific selection 
techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 104 

214 Personnel Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) 
Management training programs and training evaluation techniques. Perfor- 
mance appraisal techniques, appraisal systems, relationship of rewards to per- 
formance and the appraisal interview. Training and rating systems that satisfy 
legal requirements and stimulate employee productivity. 

216 Theories and Management of Planned Change (3) 

A systems view of organizational change and development, including inter- 

vention strategies, data collection, diagnosis, and the integration and manage- 

ment of system-wide organizational change. 
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7 Productivity and Human Performance (3) 


Definitions and measurement of individual, team, and organizational produc 
tivity, effectiveness, and efficiency. Models for the analysis of organizational 
and individual productivity and productivity growth in industrialized nations. 
Techniques for increasing produc tivity 

Theory and Practice of Compensation Management (3) 

Analysis of contemporary compensation systems from both theoretical 
and practical perspectives, including the latest decisions of courts and regula- 
tory agencies. Examination of motivational theories of pay, determinants and 
effects of salary structures on performance, incentive plans, performance-based 
compensation, and managerial compensation systems 

Collective Bargaining (3) 

Analysis of federal and state employee relations laws and regulations. Topics 
include the bargaining environment, wage and benefit issues in arbitration, 
arbitration of grievances, employee relations in non-union organizations, and 
behavioral theories of labor negotiations 

Strategic Management and Policy Formation (3) 

Processes and theories of strategic management in the profit and not-for-profit 
sectors. Analysis of behavioral, sociopolitical, and economic forces underly ing 
strategy formulation. Issues of strategic competitive advantage corporate di- 
versification; multinational corporations; evaluation and choice: and imple- 
mentation of functional and corporate strategies 

Organizational Communication and Conflict Management (3) 

Theories and models of communications and communication media; barriers to 
effective communication and techniques for improving interpersonal, group, 
and organizational communications. Sources of conflict in organizations at the 
individual, group, and organizational levels; methods of conflict management 
and resolution. 
Seminar: Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) 

The view of leadership taken in this seminar extends theories bevond the inter- 
personal, near-immediate time frame toward an organizational perspec tive in 
which cause-and-effect linkages are traced. The leadership role as an attribute of 
a system. How effective leaders reduce uncertainty through appropriate adaptive 
change. 

Comparative Management (3) 

International dimensions of management over a broad spectrum of topics, in- 
cluding cross-national transfer and management practices in a global economy; 
cross-cultural interaction; business government relations; expatriation and 
repatriation processes; international strategic management: tec hnology transfer; 
globalization of human resources management. | 

Strategic Human Resource Planning (3) 

Overview of the principles of human resource planning. Model for determining 
human resource requirements, in luding fore asting, goal setting, human re- 
source auditing, and environmental s anning. Analvsis of the interfaces be- 
tween human resource planning and personnel selection, job design, training, 
compensation, and related functions 

Human Resource Information Systems (3) 

Analysis of information systems designed to support planning, administration, 
decision making, and control activities of human resource management. Exam- 
ination of applications such as personnel selection and performance appraisal 
systems, payroll and benefit management, and career pathing 

Leadership Coaching: Principles and Practices (3) 

An introduction to leadership coaching, inc luding behavioral sciences roots: 
communication and conflict resolution skills, motivation, personality and per- 
formance assessments, Coaching vs. related practice areas; business coaching 
vs. personal coaching. Professional and ethical standards. 

Team Coaching and Facilitation (3) 

Application of the fundamentals and governing values of leadership coaching 
to the development of productive work groups and communities. The art and 
practice of facilitation as applied to team learning and the encouragement of 
breakthrough thinking and team problem solv ing. Prerequisite: OrSc 242, 250. 
Practicum in Leadership Coaching (3) 

Supervised experience as a re ipient and practitioner of leadership coaching. 
Prerequisite: OrSc 242, 250 


PHARMACOLOGY 


295 Directed Research (arr.) 
Supervised research in selected fields within organizational sciences. Admis- 
sion by prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor 

297 Special Topics (3) 
Special topics in human resource strategi« planning, computer-based learning, 
human- omputer interaction, management information technology knowledge 


nizational design 


management, coaching, and org 
298 Directed Readings (arr.) 
Supervised readings in selected fields within organizational sciences. Admis- 


sion by prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor 


PATHOLOGY 


The Department of Pathology offers the courses listed below in support of basic science 
programs offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Check with the department 


for specific prerequisites to courses 


201-2 Pathology (3—4) Latham and Staff 
A general introduction to concepts of disease and the pathology of organ 
systems. The nature and pathogenesis of specific diseases involving each of the 


major organ systems. Gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. For 


second-year M.D. students; open to Ph.D. students (Academic year) 

219 Current Topics in Pathophysiology (2 Latham 
Overview of systemic pathophysiology, highlighting topical areas of research. 
For students in Institute for Biomedical Sciences programs (Summer) 

229 Pathology for Health Sciences (4) Latham and Staff 


Fundamental disease processes; causation, evolution, and morphology of 
pathological changes in the principal diseases of each organ system. For stu- 
dents in health sciences programs in the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences; open to Ph.D. students 


PHARMACOLOGY 


> 


Professors H.G. Mandel, F.P Abramson, K.A. Kennedy, V.A. Chiappinelli (Chair), S.R. 
Patierno, D.C. Perry, L.L. Werling 

Associate Professors D. Mendelowitz, P. Lecchi (Research), E.M. Sorenson (Research), 
T.G. Hales 

Assistant Professors M.L. Sutherland, J. Z. Guo (Research), P.A. Davies (Research) 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general requirements 
Stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Course requirements include the 
biomedical sciences core curriculum and Phar 203, 205, 206, 25 269, and 275. 

Research fields: molecular carcinogenesis, genetic toxic ology, cancer chemotherapy, 
neuropharmacology, biochemical and molecular pharmacology and toxicology, drug 


metabolism, pharmacokinetics, microanalytic pharmacology 


203 Introduction to Pharmacological Research and Applications (2) Werling 
Introduction to current areas of research interest in pharmacology and 
toxicology; latest techniques for research; review of recent literature. Pre- 
requisite: BmSc 210, 211, 212; or permission of instructor 

205 Pharmacology (7) 

Basic principles of pharmacology, including receptor mechanisms, membrane 
phenomena, drug distribution and metabolism and pharmacokinetics. Lectures, 
laboratories, and tutorials on the interactions of drugs and biological systems as 
a basis for rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: BmSc 210, 211, 212; or per- 
mission of instructor (Fall) 

206 Advanced Pharmacology (3) Staff 
Principles of pharmacology and toxicology, including mechanisms of mutagen- 


Perry 


esis, carcinogenesis and teratogenesis, and organ toxicology. Lectures and 
tutorials on the interactions of drugs and specific organ systems, and on recent 
advances in molecular pharmacology. Prerequisite: Phar 205 (Spring) 
230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course is offered 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
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240 Molecular Pharmacology and Toxicology (2) Patierno 
The impact of molecular biology on pharmacology and toxicology. Molecular 
mechanisms of drug and chemical action. Gene regulation in metabolism, re 
ceptor activity, signal transduction, and cellular stress responses. Gene therapy 
Prerequisite: Phar 205, or permission of instructor (Spring) 

Molecular Carcinogenesis (2) Patierno 
Molecular biology of cancer initiation and progression. Molecular mechanisms 
of DNA sequence alteration and repair. Oncogenes, tumor suppressor genes, 
and metastasis suppressor genes. Admission by permission of instructor. 


N 
> 
N 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) Staff 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations by laboratory sci 
entists from neighboring institutions (Spring) 

259 Readings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Staff 
Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in cancer and cancer 
chemotherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 205. (Spring, odd years) 

269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) Staff 
Recent advances in pharmacology research. Content differs each time the course 
is offered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall) 

272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Staff 


Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excretion of drugs 
and the physical, chemical, and biological factors affec ting these processes are 
studied through extensive reading of classical and current original literature. 
Prerequisite: Phar 205 or permission of the instructor. (Spring) 

273 Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) Abramson and Staff 

A description of compartmental and physiological models of drug disposition. 

Problem solving to obtain rate constants, organ clearances, etc., from experi- 

mental data. Examples of drug disposition exemplifying various pharmaco- 

kinetic approaches. (Spring) 

Advanced Topics in Pharmacology and Toxicology (1) Abramson and Staff 

Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, pharmacol- 

ogy of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmac ology, laboratory tec hniques. 

May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

280 Neuropharmacology (3) Perry, Werling 
Fundamental principles. Neurotransmitters and their pathways in the central 
nervous system. Electrophysiological, molecular, and biochemical tec hniques. 
Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis of mental dis- 


N 
m 
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ease. Prerequisite: Phar 205 or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. Mav be repeated for credit. 


PHILOSOPHY 


University Professors P.J. Caws, K.F. Schaffner 

Professors W.B. Griffith, R.P. Churchill (Chair) 

Associate Professor D. DeGrazia, G. Weiss 

Assistant Professors I. Farber, M. Friend, E.J. Saidel, K.P. Dougherty 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in philosophy and 
social policy—An interdisciplinary program that brings the normative, historical, and 
analytical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary problems 
of social policy. Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited « ollege or university. 
Students are expected to have completed the prerequisites to graduate courses. 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Two options are available at the discretion of the faculty: (1) a minimum of 24 
credit hours of approved graduate course work plus the successful completion of a thesis 
(Phil 299-300), or (2) a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate course work that does not 
include a thesis. All students are required to take four courses selected from Phil 230, 231, 
235, 238, 242, 250, 255, 262, 281, Phil 775; and, for the public policy core, four courses, 
one from each of the following groups: (a) PSc 229, 212, 217; (b) Econ 217, 221, 237, 248; 


PHILOSOPHY 231 


(c) PSc 203, WStu 240, E&RP 210, Hist 214; (d) PPol 202, Stat 183 or 111, PAd 296. Elec- 
tives may focus on a particular policy area (e.g., biomedical/health care, urban/welfare, 
or environmental policy), or may explore varied approaches and policy issues. Each can- 
didate must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination based on the particular inter- 
disciplinary composition of the student's program of study. Prospective candidates 
should consult Professor W.B. Griffith program director 


tment may be taken 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the dep: 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 


Bulletin for course listings 


201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) Griffith and Staff 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems 
(Academic vear) 

214 Structuralism and Hermeneutics (3 Caws 
The notion of structure in the human sciences: its antecedents, linguistic 
expression, and development in philosophy, anthropology, psychoanalysis, 
historiography, and criticism. Strategies for the decoding of structure in 

hermeneutics. The apparent metamorphosis of structuralism in postmodern 
thinkers 
230 Ethical Issues in Policy Arguments (3 Griffith 
Critical analysis of ethical foundations of public polic y arguments (protec tion 
of the environment, health and safety equality of opportunity). Case studies of 
appeals to societal values (preference-satisfaction, welfare improvements), to 
moral rights. Attention to historical contexts 
(Fall) 


norms of justice or fairness, and to 


and commitments and to racial, gender, and class biases 
231 Economic Justice (3) Griffith 
Ethical and economic analysis of equity and efficiency of current U.S. income 
distribution patterns. Theories of justice; economic theories of distribution; 
assessment of redistribution policies 
35 Ethics and Business (3) 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific business prob- 
lems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, political 
advertising; development of theory of corporate social responsibility. Same as 
SMPP 291 (Spring) 
238 Feminist Ethics and Policy Implications (3) Weiss 
Feminist critiques of traditional ethical reasoning; alternative feminist ethical 
frameworks examined and applied to contemporary social problems (e.g., re- 
productive technology, genetic engineering). Prerequisite: Phil 125 or 131 or per- 
mission of instructor. Same as WStu 238 Spring, alternate years) 
Philosophy, Law, and Social Policy (3) Staff 
Examination of basic questions about the role law can and should play in soci- 
ety. Topics include the nature and basis of rights; theories of constitutional inter- 
pretation; proposals for legal and political reform of Western liberal democracy. 


Griffith, Lenn 


N 


N 
+ 
N 


(Spring) 

250 Topics in Health Policy (3) 
Topics in health policy from the perspective of philosophical ethics, including 
human and animal research, the enhancement of human traits, justice and health 


DeGrazia 


care allocation 

Philosophy of Social Science (3) Staff 
An examination of philosophical problems arising from efforts to gain a sys- 
tematic understanding of society and culture. Topics include the relationship 
of social science to natural science, feminist social science, rationality, cultural 


N 


relativism, hermeneutics, and critical theory 

262 Normative Issues in Foreign Policy (3) Churchill 
Selected issues on foreign policy from a normative perspective, including global 
poverty and distributive justice, sustainable development, environmental man- 
agement, the protection of human rights, and the ethics of military intervention. 

281 Environmental Philosophy and Policy (3) Churchill 
Development of philosophical frameworks for analyzing and appraising a wide 
range of environmental issues and modes of analysis. Attention to both classi- 
cal problems (pollution, biodiversity) and the new “sustainable economy/ 
ecology” paradigm shift, and to both microeconomic and biocentric modes of 


analysis and argument. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
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PHYSICS 

Professors D.R. Lehman, B.L. Berman, L.C. Maximon (Research), W.C. Parke (Chair), R.A 
Arndt (Research), W.J. Briscoe 

Associate Professors N.K. Khatcheressian, E.P. Harper, J.R. Peverley, H. Haberzettl, K.S 
Dhuga, C. Bennhold, M.E. Reeves, G. Feldman, I. Strakovsky (Research), R.L. Workman 
(Researt h) 

Assistant Professors F.X. Lee, C. Zeng, S. Strauch (Research) 


Adjunct Professor E.F. Skelton 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Broach, M.F. Corcoran, B.A. Ratnam 


Master of Arts in the field of physics—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
physics at this University, or an equivalent degree 

1. The master’s degree program with thesis—Required: the general requirements stated 
under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and 30 credit hours of course work in 
physics, including Phys 211, 213-14, 221-22, and two courses chosen from Phys 224, 
225-26, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244; plus 6 credit hours of thesis, Phys 299—300 

2. The master's degree program without thesis—Required: the general requirements 
stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, and 36 credit hours of course work 


99. 


in physics including Phys 211, 213-14, 221-22; plus two of the following: Phys 224, 
225—206, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244. 
The completion of a high-level computer language course with a grade of A or B is re 


quired for either option. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics—Required: the general requirements stated 
under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, including the follow ing required courses: 
Phys 209-10, 211, 213-14, 221-22, 224, 225, 226 or 232, 231, 233-34 or 243-44 

Research fields: nuclear physics—experimental and theoretical studies on the structure. 
electromagnetic and strong interactions, and scattering of few-bodv svstems at low and 
intermediate energies; solid-state physics—experimental and theoretical studies on high- 
T. superconductors, molecular biophysics, magnetism, ultrasonic probing of electron 
scattering in solids, and surface physics; interdisciplinary physics, inc luding radiation 
physics, applied physics, and biophysics. 


Consent of a departmental graduate advisor is required for admission to all 200-level 
courses in physics. 

With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the | ndergraduate Programs 
Bulletin for course listings. 


209-10 Theoretical Methods in Classical and Quantum Physics (3-3) Bennhold 
Topics covered include solutions of partial differential equations encountered 
in physics; techniques of linear algebra; calculus of variations: c omplex analysis; 
applications in physics of the theory of analytic functions: integral equations; 
and group theory in physics. 

211 Advanced Mechanics (3) Parke, Haberzettl 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: variational prin- 
ciples, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical transforma- 
tions, classical perturbation theory. (Fall) 

213-14 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) Harper 
Principles of electrostatics and magnetostatics with applications to the solution 
of boundary-value problems in electrically and magnetically active media. 
Maxwell's equations, time-varying fields, and plane-wave propagation. Radiat- 
ing systems and scattering of radiation, including multipole fields. Dynamics of 
relativistic particles and radiation from moving « harges. (Academic year) 

221-22 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Lee, Harper 

General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the developmental 

principles involved. Operators, representations, and transformation theory. 

Schrödinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, perturbation theory, 

scattering theory. (Academic year) 

Statistical Mechanics (3) Zeng 

Systematic development of classical and quantum statistics. Gibbs paradox, 

microscopic origins of entropy and other thermodynamic variables, fluctua- 

tions, ensemble theory, partition functions, distribution functions, density ma- 


N 
N 
D 


PHYSICS 233 


trices. Applications include the harmonic oscillator, magnetic systems, ideal 
Fermi-Dirac and Bose-Einstein systems, blackbody radiation, phonons 
(Spring) 


225-26 Graduate Laboratory (3-3) Murphy, Feldman, Reeves 
Phys 225: selected experiments on nuclear and solid-state physics; Phys 226: 
electronics. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academic vear) 

231 Quantum Field Theory I (3) Parke 


Local field theory and symmetry principles, field quantization, perturbation cal- 
culations, first-order electromagnetic and weak processes, divergence difficul 
ties (Fall 

232 Quantum Field Theory II (3) Lee 
Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, path-history quan 
tization, theory of the S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renormalization pro- 


gram (Spring) 

233-34 Nuclear Physics (3—3) Harper, Briscoe, Haberzettl 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reactions pion physics, 
weak interactions, and electromagnetic interactions (Academic year) 

243 Solid-State Physics: Structure and Binding (3 Reeves, Peverley, Zeng 


Crystal structure and binding; the reciprocal lattice, X-ray diffraction. Elastic 
properties, thermal, electric, optical and magnetic properties of solids, disloca- 
tions, and other defects (Fall) 

244 Solid-State Physics: Electronic Properties (3) Peverley, Reeves. Zeng 
Electronic properties of solids; band theory, Fermi surfaces. Metals and semi- 
conductors, transport phenomena including thermoelectric and magnetotrans- 
port effects, superconductivity (Spring) 

250 Selected Topics in Physics (1 to 3) Staff 
Student presentations on advanced topics in physics. May be repeated for credit 


with permission of graduate advisor 


251 Selected Topics in Theoretical Nuclear Physics (3) Haberzettl, Bennhold 
May be repeated for credit with permission of graduate advisor 
252 Selected Topics in Experimental Berman, Briscoe, Feldman 


Nuclear Physics (3) 
May be repeated for credit with permission of graduate advisor 


253 Selected Topics in Theoretical Condensed-Matter Physics (3 Zeng 
May be repeated for credit with permission of graduate advisor 

254 Selected Topics in Experimental Condensed-Matter Physics (3 Reeves 
May be repeated for credit with permission of graduate advisor 

281 Computational Mechanics (3) Reeves, Dhuga 


Topics include harmonic motion, celestial mechanics, chaotic systems, fluid 
dynamics, and other such complex systems that require a computational ap- 
proach. Prerequisite: three semesters of undergraduate calculus and a complete 
sequence of calculus-based physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN. 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

282 Computational Electricity and Magnetism (3) Haberzettl, Briscoe 
Study of principles and observable consequences of electricity and magnetism 
with both numerical and graphical techniques applied to practical examples. 
Prerequisite: three semesters of undergraduate calculus and a complete se- 
quence of calculus-based physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN. Lab- 
oratory fee, $50 (Spring) 

283 Computational Modern Physics (3) Parke 
Modern physics and applications via computer modeling of relativistic and 
quantal systems; graphical visualization of such systems. Prerequisite: three se- 
mesters of undergraduate calculus and a complete sequence of calculus-based 
physics; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

284 Topics in Computational Applied Physics (3) Maximon, Parke 
Solution of problems taken from physics by implementing state-of-the-art com- 
puter programs: Monte-Carlo techniques, fast Fourier transforms, random-walk 
simulation, interpolation, and arbitrary precision. Prerequisite: university 
physics and three semesters of calculus; working knowledge of C or FORTRAN. 


Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 
291 Seminar (1) Staff 
Lectures on current topics in physics. May be repeated twice for credit (Fall 


and spring) 
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299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated once for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


POLITICAL MANAGEMENT 


Professor F.C. Arterton (Dean) 

Associate Professors D.W. Johnson, D. Anderson (Research), M. Cornfield (Research), R.K 
Roosevelt (Visiting and Interim Associate Dean), C.B. Cushman (Visiting) 

Assistant Professor G. Lebel 

Adjunct Professors M. Edwards, B. Rubin 

Adjunct Associate Professors J. Hobson, J. Hall 

Professorial Lecturers R. Behn, P. Fenn 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M. Braden, T. Devine, R. Faucheux, W. Greener. E. Grefe 
R. Hoewing, N. Laird, E. Lazarus, D. Lowe, R. Thomas, B. Tringali, D. Walter 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Beckel, K. Schafer, D. McGroarty, J. Slade 


Through the Graduate School of Political Management, Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences offers the Master of Arts in the field of political management. Students focus 
their study on one of the following areas within political management: lobbying, corpo- 
rate public affairs, campaign management, issues management, politics and public pol- 
icy, fundraising, polling and strategic research, and political leadership. 


Master of Arts in the field of political management—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university; demonstrable interest o1 experience in politics; 
high academic standing 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
The nonthesis program consists of 36 credit hours of course work: the thesis program 
consists of 30 credit hours of course work and 6 hours of thesis (PMgt 299—300). Students 
are required to complete a 400-hour internship of supervised political management ac- 
tivity. Students are required to take PMgt 201, 202, 207, 260, plus three courses in the cho- 
sen area of focus. Those in the nonthesis program must take PMgt 295. 


201 Fundamentals of Political Management (3) Staff 
An introduction to the field of political management: historical and political 
analysis of Washington and its centers of power, lobbying and influence, issues 
and ideology, elections, and ethical considerations. Must be taken in the first 
semester of studies (Fall and spring) 

202 Quantitative Methods for Political Managers (3) Wiley 
Techniques of data analysis and the uses and abuses of statistical reasoning, 
with particular emphasis on applications to electoral c ampaigns, lobbying, and 
government relations. Topics include measurement, desc riptive statistics, prob- 
ability, and significance testing. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

205 Research and Data Collection (3) Walter 
Evaluation of research information used by political managers to prepare 
position papers, analyze candidate records, buy advertising time, analyze con- 
stituencies, and target direct mail for canvassing, registration, and get-out-the- 
vote campaigns. (Spring) 

206 Speech Writing (3) Staff 
Analysis and techniques of effective speech writing and speech presentation for 
public officials and candidates; emphasis on speech writing for ¢ ampaigns and 
public policy forums. (Fall) ; 

207 Strategy and Message Development (3) Cornfield, Fenn 
The specialized forms of communication that political professionals use to win 
public support for their candidates and policy positions. Message development: 
the art and craft of persuasion and the integration of resear h, strategy, tactics, 
and public feedback. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

211 Polling (3) Staff 
Survey research uses in campaigns. Major objectives of survevs, designing and 
drawing samples, constructing and pretesting questionnaires, modes of inter- 
viewing, financial implications, practical problems in selecting and monitoring 
polling organizations, and interpretation of survev data. (Summer) 
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212 Political Management and the Media (3) Greener 


214 


218 


220 


Organization, practices, and norms of the major media: media « overage of pub- 
lic officials, political « ampaigns, legislative battles, interest groups, and issues 
of public policy. Formulation of strategies for getting favorable news coverage 


for the issue or candidate and for ending a media crisis (Spring) 
Qualitative Research in Political Management (3) Tringali 
Uses and usefulness of focus groups and small-sample interviews; procedures 
involved in these techniques; implications of psychological and sociological 
theory; relationship of qualitative and quantitative research (Spring) 
Advanced Computer Applications in Politics (3) Staff 


Advanced desktop publishing, database management, on-line information re- 
trieval from commercial databases, electronic mail systems, and rudiments of 
multimedia production and data-mapping software (Summer, odd years) 
Politics and the New Media (3) Cornfield 
Use of new media in communications between politicians and citizens, effects 
on political rhetoric, and quality of communications in contemporary politics. 
(Summer) 

Fundraising (3) Staff 
Raising and spending money in political campaigns, referenda contests, issue 
politics, and lobbying efforts. Budgeting, control of expenditures, accounting 
procedures, and general strategies for fundraising (Summer) 

Fundraising for Organizations (3) Staff 
Advanced techniques of fundraising for established political organizations. 
Long-range financial stability for organizations, including membership strate- 


gies, direct mail, telemarketing, and special events (Spring) 

2 Executive Fundraising (3) Hall 
The business and techniques of fundraising for charitable, trade association, 
semi-private, and public institutions (Fall) 

230 Lobbying (3) Hobson 


How lobbying and organized advocacy fit into the American political process 
and development and implementation of advocacy strategies. Lobbying by busi- 
ness, labor, public interest groups, and other nonprofit organizations; lobbying 


within and among various branches of government (Fall and spring) 

231 Lobbying the Budget Process (3) Edwards 
Politics of the budget process, using case studies from recent federal budget 
cycles. Formal and informal mechanisms of budgeting, the lobby ing strategies 
employed by private and public organizations seeking to influence budgetary 
decision making, and negotiations within and between executive agencies. 
Prerequisite: PMgt 230 (Summer) 

232 Managing Government Relations Programs (3) Staff 
Organizational models and techniques used by corporations and business asso- 
ciations to influence the development of public policy at federal, state, and local 
levels, as well as internationally (Spring) 

233 Grassroots Politics (3) Grefe 
Lobbying and advocacy strategies and techniques at the local level. Use of grass- 
roots lobbying by corporations, labor unions, civic and nonprofit organizations, 
and special interest groups (Spring) 

234 International Lobbying (3) Staff 
Examination of the current state of international lobbying and analysis of strate- 
gic models. (Spring) 

236 Corporate Public Affairs (3) Staff 
Exploration of major functional areas in public affairs, with focus on political 
and policy dynamics. (Fall) 

237 Advanced Lobbying Strategy (3) Lowe, Slade 
Current case studies of major policy initiatives; simulation of roles of partici- 
pants in lobbying campaigns, strategies integrating issue research, qualitative 
and quantitative analysis. Prerequisite: PMgt 230 or 231. (Fall and summer) 

240 Campaign Management (3) Devine, Faucheux 
Orientation to the basic systems that must be managed to produce electoral vic- 
tory. Importance of the campaign plan and campaign budget as techniques of 
management. (Fall and spring) 

241 Campaign Advertising and Promotion (3) Fenn 


Strategies for the use of the various media in political campaigns, with an em- 
phasis on television and the development of campaign messages; production, 
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timing, and placement of television advertising. Students design print ads and 
brochures and produce a 30-second television spot. Laboratory fee, $200 
Prerequisite: PMgt 240 (Spring) 

Campaign Organization (3) Lebel 
Choices facing the campaign manager: assessment of the candidates, making the 
decision to run, fundraising, geographic and demographic targeting, field 
organization, canvassing, phonebanks and get-out-the-vote, press operations, fi 
nancial control, and relations with the party and interest groups. Prerequisite 
PMgt 240 (Spring) 

Strategic Factors in Presidential Campaigns (3) Staff 
Presidential campaign strategy: campaign organization, fundraising, primaries 
and caucuses, delegation selection rules, party conventions, national and state 
party organizations, and the general election 


International Political Consulting (3) Johnson 
Advanced seminar focusing on professionalization of elections and modern 
campaign techniques (Spring) 

Political Communications Strategy (3) Walter 


The role of the communications director. Message development and imple- 
mentation of a coordinated communications strategy. Integration of paid and 
free media coverage. (Summer) 


Advanced Campaign Strategy and Management (3) Staff 
Strategy, tactics, and management of campaign research, polling, message for 
mulation, and media. Prerequisite: PMgt 240. (Fall and summer) 

Issues Management (3) Rubin 


Management of public policy issues, rise of referenda and citizen initiatives, 
proliferation of issue-oriented campaigns directed at the grassroots. How indi- 
viduals and interest groups participate in the issue advocacy process and the 


evolving role of political and campaign managers in issue « ampaigns. (Fall 
and spring) 
Public Opinion Dynamics (3) Wiley 


Processes by which citizens make decisions about political issues and consider 
the range of methods for influencing those decisions. Public opinion polling, 
voter behavior studies, communications, media studies, and attitudinal c hange. 
(Summer) 

Crisis Management (3) Edwards 
Management of crisis situations and “defining moments” in electoral, legisla- 
tive, and public policy campaigns. Through the use of simulation exercises and 
recent case studies, the course explores both the theoretical and practical as- 


pects of crisis management. (Fall) 

Referendum Politics (3) Staff 
Managing the politics of initiative petitions and referendum elections to estab- 
lish public policy. (Spring, odd years) 

Strategic Management of Political Issues (3) Grefe 


Case studies of major current policy questions. Development of strategy and 
message development integrating research, polling, and focus group analysis. 
(Fall and summer) l s 
Ethics and Political Management (3) Anderson 
Application of ethics to political campaigning, lobbying, and representation 
generally; norms of conduct that should guide activities and working relations 
of candidates, campaign consultants, polling organizations, politic al reporters, 
lobbyists, legislators, and officials. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Law of the Political Process (3) Braden 
Legal and constitutional framework for political process, including ballot ac- 
cess, voter registration, and laws governing political parties and politic al orga- 
nizations, campaign finance, political broadc asting, lobbying registration, and 
ethics in public service. (Summer) a 


Special Topics (3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 

Budgetary Policy (3) Staff 
Analysis of U.S. monetary and fiscal policy, Off-c ampus only. (Spring) 
Budgetary Politics (3) - Staff 


Examination of federal budget poli ymaking and politics. Off-campus only. 
(Fall) 3 
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280 Leadership and Politics (3) Staff 
Leadership in the political realm in comparison to the « orporate and nonprofit 
sectors (Spring) 

281 Running for Office (3) Faucheux 
Electoral politics from the perspective of the candidate strategic and personal 
factors involved in the decision to run, consequences of victory or defeat 
(Summer) 

282 Leadership in Public Office (3 Staff 
How elected officials must govern while balancing electoral support and policy 
perspectives (Spring) 

290 Independent Study (3 to 6 Staff 

295 Advanced Problems and Strategy (3) Arterton 
Capstone seminar that integrates research skills and political techniques 


299-300 


POLITIC 
Professor 


The Ell 


a graduat 
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202 


203 


204 


205 


291 


295 


required to define political objectives and develop the a 
to accomplish such objectives. Students must have completed 24 credit hours 
to enroll in this course (Fall, spring, and 


Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


late strategies 


committee for thesis 


3 GPA 


Master’s degree candidates must apply to the program 


approval and have completed 24 credit hours with a 


AL PSYCHOLOGY 


J.M. Post 


iott School of International Affairs offers a course sequence (which may lead to 
e certificate) in political psychology 


Fundamentals of Political Psychology (3) Post 
A review of the interdis« iplinary field of political psychology; examination of 
psychological influences on political behavior at the level of the individual and 
small group; the psychology of leader-follower relationships; crisis decision 
making. (Fall) 

Political Psychology Research Methods (3) Staff 


Major research methods of political psychology, using classic articles in the 


I 
field. Both quantitative methods, such as survey research and content analysis, 


and qualitative methods, such as personality profiling and comparative case 
studies, are considered. Prerequisite: PPsy 201 (Fall 

Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3 Staff 
Same as PSc 220 

Theory and Practice of International Negotiations (3 Staff 
Same as IAff 204 

Political Violence and Terrorism (3 Post 


The origins and the sociopolitical and behavioral dynamics of political violence 
and terrorism. Major types of terrorism are differentiated. Implications for anti- 
terrorist policy. The psychology of hostages Spring 

Applied Political Psychology (3) Post 
Seminar and practicum in applications of political psychology. Prerequisite: 
PPsy 201 (As arranged) 

Independent Study and Research (1 to 3 Post 
Supervised research in a special topic in political psychology. Preparation of 
major research paper Prerequisite: PPsy 201, 202 (As arranged) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


University 


Professor ].N. Rosenau 


Professors B. Reich, J.M. Logsdon, H.R. Nau, M.A. East, J.B. Manheim, C. McClintock, 
P. Reddaway, J.R. Henig, L. Sigelman (Chair), M.J. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, H. Harding, 
D. Shambaugh, C.J. Deering, H.B. Feigenbaum, N.J. Brown, H.L. Wolman 


Associate 


Professors R.W. Rycroft, J.H. Lebovic, R.P. Stoker, A. Bowie, S.K. Sell, 


M. Finnemore, F. Maltzman, J. Goldgeier, D.D. Avant, B. Dickson, P. Wahlbeck, L. Zeng, 
M.M. Mochizuki, S.J. Balla, S. Binder, S. Wiley 
Assistant Professors I. Creppell, J. Willson-Quayle, J.M. Smith, D. Dassa Kaye, P. Brewer, 


R. Austin, E.Z. Csergo, W.J. Winstead 
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Master of Arts in the field of political science—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from 
an accredited college or university, or an equivalent degree, and high undergraduate 
scholastic standing 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
ences, a research tool, and a general examination in a primary field. The research tool may 
be reading knowledge of a modern foreign language, a specified level of know ledge in sta 
tistics, or two graduate-level courses in a cognate disc ipline. Students prepare for general 
examinations by taking at least six courses selected according to departmental guidelines 
in their chosen field. Five fields of concentration are available: American politics and gov 
ernment; international relations; comparative and foreign politics; political theory; and 
public policy. Students are required to take at least two courses outside of their primary 
field of concentration. Students may elect one of the following programs: (1) 30 credit 
hours of graduate course work, including PSc 299—300, and the satisfactory « ompletion 
of a master's thesis; or (2) 33 credit hours of graduate course work without a thesis 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of political science—Students of outstanding ability 
are admitted to the doctoral program upon recommendation of a departmental graduate 
committee and the concurrence of the Columbian College. 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, two research tools, a General Examination covering both a primary and secondary 
field, and a dissertation demonstrating the capacity to undertake original and significant 
research. The research tools may be selected from reading knowledge of a modern foreign 
language, à specified level of knowledge in statistics, or two graduate-level courses in a 
cognate discipline. Students prepare for the General Examination by taking at least six 
courses in their primary field and at least four courses in their secondarv field, selected ac- 
cording to departmental guidelines. Four primary fields are available: American politics 
and government; international relations; comparative and foreign politics; and public pol- 
icy. In addition, political theory and research methodology are available as a secondarv 
field. 

All students must complete a sequence of courses in research methodology ¢ omprising 
PSc 201 and either PSc 202 or 209. Students may opt to take all three. Completion of PSc 
202 with a grade of B or higher will be taken as evidence that a student has achieved the 
level of knowledge in statistics necessary to satisfy one of the research tool requirements 
as outlined above. 

General examinations are given three times per year. Students mav take both their primary 
and secondary field examinations during the same testing period, or they may take them in 
successive semesters. The examination in the primary field entails both a written and oral 
component. 

A recommendation to the dean for admission to candidacy, or the dissertation research 
stage, will be considered upon satisfactory completion of all course work, tool require 
ments and field examinations. Students must pass their primary field examination with a 
satisfactory pass or higher and must pass their secondary field examination with a bare 
pass or higher in order to be considered eligible for promotion to candidacy. Admission 
to candidacy is permitted only if the student's performance on the examinations and in 
the course work gives a good indication of success in the second unit. Passing the field 
examinations does not in itself ensure admission to candidacv. 

The dissertation prospectus must outline the central research question(s), relate the 
proposed research to the existing literature, detail a research methodology, and explain 
the nature of the original contribution that the completed project will provide. The 
prospectus must be presented and defended in an open forum, which all fa ulty and 
doctoral students are invited to attend. 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
Bulletin for course listings. 


201 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) Wahlbeck, Zeng 
Alternative approaches to political analysis, construction of research designs, 
and problems of measurement. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and spring) 

202 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Wahlbeck, Zeng 


Techniques of social science data analysis, with emphasis on statistics and com- 
puter applications. PSc 201 or other previous introductory research training is 
highly desirable. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
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203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoker, Balla 
Empirical and normative foundations of systematic policy analysis: concepts, 
theories, models, issues, strengths, limitations, and uses and misuses in the 


policy process (Fall) 

205 Readings in Political Theory (3) Creppell 
Selected major works, both ancient and modern, that illuminate basic problems 
and questions of political theory (Fall) 

206 Topics in Political Theory (3) Creppell 
Advanced readings and group discussions. Analysis and interpretation of 
selected concepts and schools of thought (Spring) 

207 Modern Political Thought and Ideologies (3) Staff 
Analysis of some main currents in modern political thought and ideologies. 
(Fall) 

208 Russian Political Thought (3) Staff 


Analysis of contemporary Russian political thought and its antecedents. 
(Spring) 


209 Systematic Inquiry and Research Design (3 Avant, Deering 
Study design, data collection, and models of analysis in political science 

210 American Political Process (3) Deering, Maltzman 
A survey of American political institutions, processes, and behavior. (Fall) 

211 State and Urban Politics (3) Henig 
Comparative analysis of the context, institutions, processes, and policies of state 
and urban political systems (Alternate years 

212 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) Henig 


Analysis of public policy issues confronting state and urban governments; 
emphasis on the theoretical roots and empirical impact of past and present 
programs in such areas as housing, education, poverty, and crime 

(Alternate years) 

213 Judicial Politics (3) Wahlbeck 
Introduction to the literature of judicial process and behavior studies; specific 
focus on selected topics. Emphasis on the major subfields of law, courts, and 
judicial process 

215 Judicial Policymaking (3) Wahlbeck 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. Supreme Court 
and civil liberties issues. 

217 Executive Branch Politics (3) Rycroft, Balla 
Structure and operation of governmental bureaucracy with particular emphasis 
on the politics of formulating and implementing public policy 

218 Legislative Politics (3) Deering, Maltzman, Binder 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on mem- 
ber-constituency relations, individual and collective decision making, party 
and committee activities, executive-legislative relations, and interest-group 
activities 


219 American Political Parties and Elections (3) Binder 
Nature and functions of American political parties: organizational status, nom- 
inating and electoral politics, and role in governing (Alternate years) 

220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Brewer 


Sources and dynamics of public opinion and political socialization. Same as 
PPsy 203 


221 Interest-Group Politics (3) Deering, Wright 
Theory, structure, and activities of interest groups in American politics. 
222 Executive-Legislative Relations (3) Staff 


Political and institutional relationships between the executive and legislative 
branches of the federal government. Offered off campus only 


224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) Balla 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. : 
228 Media and Politics (3) Staff 


Role of the media in American politics, with emphasis on television news cov- 
erage, political debates, political advertising, and their impact on the electorate. 
229 Politics and Public Policy (3) Stoker, Henig, Balla 
Examination of political processes that influence policy formulation, policy 
implementation, and the uses of policy analysis. 
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Comparative Government and Politics (3) McClintock, Dickson, Bowie 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics (Fall and spring) 
Advanced Theories of Comparative Politics (3) Feigenbaum 
Advanced theories in comparative politics 

Communism and Democratization (3) Sodaro 
Comparative analysis of transitions to democracy in communist and postcom 
munist systems, with applications of democratic theory (Fall) 
Comparative Post-Communist Systems (3) Reddaway 


How the government and politics of the 15 successor states of the Soviet Union 
have evolved since they became independent in 1991. An attempt to under 
stand how and why their governmental systems have come to varv from par 
tially consolidated democracies to one-man dic tatorships (Spring) 
Democracy and Democratization Brown, Dickson, McClintock, Sodaro 
in Comparative Perspective (3) 

The origins of democratic systems and their operations. Recent cases of demot 
ratization are « onsidered, along Ww ith historic ally older democ racies 

The Politics of Industrialization (3) Bowie 
Comparative analysis of politics as it has affected and been affected by the 
process of industrialization, with special attention to the economies of Latin 
America and East and Southeast Asia Cross-regional comparison of processes 
of industrialization and development (Fall, alternate years) 

The Political Economy of Developing Areas (3) Bowie 
Comparative analysis of how development problems have been defined from 
both political and economic perspectives and the solutions proposed by out 
siders and insiders. Emphasis on the rise and fall of development orthodoxies 
(Spring) 


7 Theories of Political Development (3) Feigenbaum 


Examination of how and why political systems develop the way they do. Why 
do some countries develop into democracies, while others become authoritar- 
ian? How do class conflict, the nature of the elite, and the political culture 
affect the development of political institutions? (Spring, alternate years) 
U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (3) Nau 
Exploration of ideas and issues involved in U.S foreign economic policy, in- 
cluding relationship of economic and security issues, interdependence, protec- 
tionism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis (Fall) 
International Political Economy (3) Sell, Nau 
Research seminar exploring alternative theoretical approaches to the study of 
international political economy and their application to the explanation and 
interpretation of historical and contemporary events in world political and 
economic affairs. (Spring) 


International! Politics (3) Lebovic, East, Nau 
Open to Elliott School students only. Theories of international relations (Fall) 
Advanced Theories of International Politics (3) Sell 
Advanced theories of international relations (Fall) 

Politics and Practice of International Institutions (3) Finnemore 


rhe politics of international institutions in the areas of collective security, 
peace keeping, trade, money, development, environment, human rights 

(Fall) 

Politics of International Law (3) Smith 
The political sources and consequences of international law and norms 

(Fall) 

Comparative Foreign Policy (3) East, Auerswald 
The relationship of international actors with one another and with their exter- 
nal environment analyzed in a « omparative framework. Focus on nation-states 
as well as non-state actors, such as international organizations. Differences and 
similarities in policies on economics, diplomacy, security, and global issues. 
(Spring) 

U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Auerswald 
Patterns and problems in contemporary U.S. foreign policy Special attention 
given to the domestic political factors shaping foreign policy 

U.S. Foreign Policy After the Cold War (3) Auerswald, Nau 
Contemporary debate about the substance of American foreign policy in the 
post-Cold War world through the lens of alternative theoretical approaches to 
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the study of international relations. Classical realist (national interest), neo- 
realist (balance of power), neoliberal (international interdependence and insti- 
tutions), and constructivist (national identity) interpretations are compared. 
48 Politics of U.S. National Security Policy (3) Auerswald, Avant 
Examines competing theoretical approaches to the study of national security 
policy and tests these on a variety of substantive issue areas in the United States. 
(May include such topics as nuclear non-proliferation, responses to regional 
conflict 
249 International Security Politics (3 Avant, Goldgeier 
rhe major theoretical debates in the field of international security. Topics 


lefinition of new securitv goals, etc.) 


include the causes of war, civil-military relations, deterrence, arms control, 

alliance formation, crisis management, technological dependence, ethnicity, 

migration, and environmental degradation ; 

250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Analvsi f U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions 

251 Civil-Military Relations (3 Avant 

and theoretical issues and debates in the study of civil-military 


relations Spring, alternate years) 


/52 Theories of International Security (3 Avant 
in different systems and scenarios and on causes and conse- 
f 


's. The role of ethics in international security. Pri- 


Focus on conflict 


quences of different strate 


marily for doctoral students 

253 Advanced Theories of International Political Economy (3) Smith 
Core readings in international political economy and debates regarding method- 
ological approaches Primarilv for doctoral students Prerequisite: PSc 239. 

57 Arms Control and Disarmament 13) Staff 
Major issues and trends in the postwar development of U.S. arms control and 
disarmament policy 

260 Western European Politics (3) Feigenbaum 
Examination of the principal characteristics of the British, French, German, and 


Spring) 


Italian political systems, comparing their institutional and behavioral adapta- 
tions to the problems of advanced industrial democracies (Fall) 

261 Politics of European Integration (3) Sodaro 
l'he origins, institutions, and politics of West European integration, with em- 


phasis on theories of regional integration and the development of the European 

Union 

The Political Economy of Advanced Industrial States (3) 

An examination of the relationship between economics and politics in areas 

(Spring) 

263 Russia and Europe (3) Sodaro 
Russia's role in post-Cold War Europe, focusing on economic and security rela- 
tions throughout the region and on domestic-foreign policy linkages in the 
former USSR, Eastern Europe, and Western Europe (Fall) 

264 Comparative Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Wolchik 
Comparative analysis of domestic political processes and policies in Eastern 


262 Feigenbaum 


such as political development, trade, and monetary policy 


Europe (Fall) 
265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Wolchik 
Major historical, political, social, and regional factors that have shaped the 
interwar, World War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern Europe; emphasis on 
foreign relations with outside powers and on regional East-West contacts. 


(Spring) 

266 Government and Politics of the USSR (3) Reddaway 
Seminar on Soviet domestic government and politics, treated historically 
(1917-1991) (Fall) 

268 Post-Soviet Foreign Policies (3) Staff 
External problems and policies of Russia and the other successor states of the 
former USSR (especially the Baltics, Ukraine, and southern rim of the former 
Soviet Union) 

71 Politics of China (3-3) Dickson, Shambaugh 
PSc 270: Readings and discussion of the political dynamics and policy process 


in contemporary China. PSc 2 Research seminar on selected topics in Chi- 
271: 


nese politics, using official and other primary sources. Prerequisite to PSc 27 
(Academic year) 


(Spring 


PSc 270 or permission of instructor 


Í 
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272 Foreign Policy of China (3) Shambaugh, Harding 
Readings and research on the main approaches to analyzing China’s foreign pol 
icy and foreign relations (Spring) 

273 The Political Economy of Asia (3) Bowie 
Comparative analysis of the relationship between economic interests and poli 
tics in East and Southeast Asia. Emphasis on capitalist economies and their 
integration into global trade and investment networks (Fall, alternate years) 

274 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Staff 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies of Japan and North 
and South Korea. (Fall or spring) 

275 International Politics of East Asia (3) Harding, Mochizuki, Shambaugh 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the regional states (especially 
China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (especially the U.S 
and Russia) (Spring, odd years) 

276 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) Reich 
Readings and research on the origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. (Spring) 

277 Comparative Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, Brown 
Readings and research on selected problems of the governments and politics of 
the Middle East. (Fall) 

278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich, Brown 
Readings and research on the regional and international relations of the 
Middle East. (Spring) 

279 The Powers in the Middle East (3) Reich 
The role of the powers in the Middle East, with emphasis on the policies of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Consideration is given to other major 
European and Asian powers. (Fall) 

283 Comparative Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 
Readings and discussion on the politics of selected countries in South Americ a, 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities for democ- 
racy and revolution. (Fall) 

284 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
Readings and discussion on U.S.-Latin American relations and the foreign poli- 
cies of selected states. (Spring) 

285 Selected Topics in Empirical Analysis (3) Zeng 
Advanced techniques of data collection and analvsis: varying emphasis on such 
methods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regression analysis, and 
simulation. (Offered as the demand warrants) 

286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) Staff 
In-depth coverage of significant theoretical and empirical issues in American 
politics, including such topics as political behavior, electoral politics, and race 
and politics. For advanced students. (Offered as the demand warrants) 

287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) Staff 
In-depth coverage of significant issues in political theory, including such top- 
ics as justice, toleration, and political community. For advanced students. 
(Offered as the demand warrants) 

288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
In-depth coverage of significant theoretical and empirical issues in comparative 
politics, including such topics as democratization. the politics of development, 
the role of the state in advanced industrial societies, gender and ethnicity, and 
the politics of nationalism. (Offered as the demand warrants) 

289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) Staff 
In-depth coverage of significant theoretical and empirical issues in international 
politics, including such topics as comparative foreign policy, ethics and norms 
in international politics, the politics of military intervention, and theories of 
security in a post-Cold War environment. For advanced students. (Offered 
as the demand warrants) 

297 Reading (3) Staff 
Limited to master’s degree candidates. Written permission of instructor 
required. 

298 Research (3) Staff 


Limited to master’s degree candidates. Written permission of instructor 
required, 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
397 Advanced Reading (3 Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit 
398 Advanced Research (arr Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (ar: Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors J.C. Miller (Director), D.E. Holmes, L.J. Ingraham 

Associate Professors P.A. Jennin S E. Parks 

Assistant Professors M.D. Jasnow, Y.E. Alechina, J.A. Kassett, E.C. Klosson 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.B. Fritsch, K.R. Miller, M.L. Wylie, D.E Cooper, E.W. 


Baughman, B.P. Jones, A. Nover, J. Hanback 


7 


Clinical Training Staff 
Clinical Professor J. Borriello 
Assistant Clinical Professors M. Harris, P.L. Ellman, Q. Graham, C. Verghese 


Through the Center for Professional Psychology, Columbian Co lege of Arts and 
Sciences offers the degree of Doctor of Psychology 


Doctor of Psychology in the field of clinical psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with relevant background and experience in psychology or its equiva- 
lent. Students who lack adequate preparation will be expected to complete prerequisite 
undergraduate courses during the first year of the program; credit for such courses does 
not apply to the degree 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences. The three-vear program includes the core curriculum (PsyD 201-2, 204, 205, 
206, 207, 209, 220-21, 225-26, 227, 244); seven courses chosen from two tracks—four 
from a designated major and three from a designated minor—as indicated in the listing of 
tracks below; satisfactory « ompletion of the General Examination in the core and major 
areas of study; and the completion of the practicum seminar (PsyD 203) for each of the 


nine semesters of the program 

In addition, successful completion of an externship—a year-long, part-time supervised 
clinical assignment—is required in each year of the program. A failed externship may, in 
exceptional circumstances and with the approval of the program director, be repeated. If 
the student fails a second time, no further opportunity will be provided, and the student's 
degree candidacy is terminated 

A one-year, full-time internship at an institution approved by the program faculty is 
required for completion of the degree program. If the student fails the internship, no fur- 
ther opportunity will be provided, and the student's degree candidacy is terminated. 

Tracks: Psychodynamic psychotherapy (the PsyD 230s), community psychology (240s), 
diagnostic assessment (250s), child therapy (260s) 


Note: PsyD courses are limited to students enrolled in the Center for Professional Psy- 
chology exc ept by permission of the director. See the Department of Psychology for the 
degree program leading to the Doctor of Philosophy in the field of clinical psychology. 


201-2 Psychological Assessment (3—3) 
Cognitive and projective testing, focusing on core batteries used in intellectual 
and personality assessment. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester. 

203 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (1 to 3) 
A continuing practicum, repeated in each semester and summer of the pro- 
gram's three years. One credit each in the fall and spring, three credits in a sum- 
mer session. In year one, focused on psychological assessment; in upper years, 
on psychological intervention related to the student's choice of tracks. 

204 Biological Basis of Clinical Psychology (3) 
The structure and function of the nervous system and its application to under- 
standing psychopathology. Development of the nervous system in interaction 
with learning and experience as a central basis of human growth and disability. 

205 Psychodynamic Psychopathology (3) 
The developmental psychodynamic basis for understanding psychopathology, 
with comparisons to relevant biological and social explanatory factors. 
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206 Cognitive Basis of Clinical Psychology (3) 


T 


N 


N 
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The theoretical and experimental basis of learning, memory, and cognition. 
Cognitive growth, maturation, and learning. Cognitive development in relation 
to adaptive and maladaptive resolution of conflict 

7 Group and Organizational Dynamics (3) 

Social aspects of adaptive and maladaptive dynamic patterns; group structure 
and the individual; shared unconscious ideas in wish and defense: small. large, 
and intergroup (community) dynamics and intervention 

Statistics and Research Design (3) 

The role of measurement, design, and statistics in clinical psychological 
research; basic descriptive and inferential statistics; analysis of variance and 
multivariate designs; case study designs; clinical field research: process 
analysis. 

Professional Issues (3) 

The legal and ethical issues in the conduct of professional psychology, includ 
ing confidentiality, ethical competence, privilege, expert testimony, malprac- 
tice, and the insanity defense. Business and ethical issues conc erning private 
practice, licensing, certification, forensics, and insurance reimbursement. 
Adolescence (3) 

The unique characteristics of the adolescence phase—normal development, 
psychopathology, and treatment approaches. Treatment of the severely dis- 
turbed adolescent. 

Psychodynamic Psychotherapy (3-3) 

A one-year course on psychodynamic theory, technique, and research relating 
to individual psychotherapy. Readings in Fenichel, Brenner, Kohut, Klein. 
Perls, Rogers. Recent developments in theory and tec hnique. Professional 
ethics. 

Behavioral-Cognitive Therapies (3) 

Theoretical and clinical approaches to understanding and modifying behavior, 
affect, and thought from behavioral and cognitive perspectives. History and 
development of these perspectives; current work on psychotherapy integration 
across varying therapeutic approaches. 

Ego Psychology (3) 

An introduction to modern ego psychology: from Freud and Hartmann to Anna 
Freud, Brenner, Sandler, Abend, Arlow. 

Object Relations Theory (3) 

A historical survey of object relations theory, from Klein. Fairbairn, Winnicott 
to Bion, Kernberg, Mahler, Jacobsen, Kohut. 

History and Systems of Clinical Psychology (3) 

A review ofthe historical development of clinical psy hology; its roots in main- 
stream psychology and psychiatry; its modern technical and theoretical 
systems. 

Recent Developments in Technique (3) 

Current topics and controversies in psyc hotherapy technique. Readings in Gill, 
Ross, Brenner, Arlow, Gray, Schwaber, Stone, Etchegoyen. 

Short-Term Psychotherapy (3) 

A study of brief psychodynamically oriented psychotherapy interventions. 
Focus on clinical vignettes; readings in Werman, Davanloo, Sifneos, and others. 
Character Pathology: Theory and Technique (3) 

Recent contributions to the understanding of character pathology and its 
implications for treatment. Readings in Kernberg, Kohut, Abend, Porder and 
Willick, Klein, Bion, Winnicott. 

Issues in Gender Development (3) 

Studies of similarities and differences in male and female gender development. 
Recent theoretical and clinical contributions. Writings of Stoller, Blum, Tvson 
and Tyson, Galenson and Roiphe, Kleeman, Chassaguet-Smirgel 

The Nature of Therapeutic Action (3) 

How therapy works to bring about change. The function of affect. The role of 
fantasy and the process of working through. Conflict and « ompromise in adap- 
tive and maladaptive functioning. 

Group Psychotherapy (3) 

Theory and technique in group psychotherapy; history of group therapy and 
group analysis; current controversies in the field. Readings in Bion, Ezriel, 
Scheidlinger, Whitaker, Foulkes, Pines, Anzieu, Ganzarain. 
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242—43 Psychology and Law (3-3) 
rhe psychological studs 


of the legal process and the application of psycho- 


dynamic pr in the legal process. Studies and intervention 


ne iple 


in the judicial and « e and jury studies; psychological 
testimony, corrections research ind reform; w rking w th special forensic SVS- 
tems and populations 


244 Cultural Factors in Psychopathology and Psychotherapy (3 
I I 


Ihe study of cultural forces as both cause and effect variables in psycho- 
pathology and psychotherapy. Cultural factors in resistance and transference 
Readings in Kardiner, Srole, Dollard, Lerner, Holmes, Fischer 

245 Advanced Group and Organizational Dynamics (3) 
For students interested in learning to conduct re irch or engage in consultation 


in groups and organizations. Advanced techniques of diagnosis, clarification, 


and interpretation 
246 Community Intervention 
Theory and research in comr mental health intervention. Work with com- 


ts. Readings in Sarason, Goldenberg, Miller 


munity organizations on ft 
et al., Levinson, Kaplan 

Neuropsychological Assessment (3 
Theory and practice of 1 


europsvcholog 


sessment. History and development 


of the field. Major batteries, individualized approaches, and specialized tests. 


251 Advanced Psychodynamic Assessment (3 
Recent trends in projective testing; Lerner and Lerner, Schafer, Allison and 


Jlatt, Kwawer, Sugarman, Exner 

252 Child and Adolescent Assessment 
Case seminar with clinical presentations, focused on the core clinical battery. 
Problems of differential diagnosis between neuropsychologi 


ny potheses and 


] 


conflict-based hypotheses. Readings in Siegal, Ames, Roth n, Rabin and 


Rabin, Hayworth, Sattler 
255 Forensic Assessment (3 


)verview of the professional star 


1 
1 


or forensic eval- 


uations. The psychologic ile of the psy- 


chologist in expert testi 


1 principles of law encountered 
of theory and research in the crim- 


in the forensic evaluation process 

inal evaluation | 
260 Child Development (3 

Cognitive and emotional factors in the development of normal and abnormal 
al and matura- 


rocess 


personality dynamics In ( ind adolescents experie! 


tional aspects, learning disabilities, the development of conflict and compro- 
mise formations; the relevance of child development to adult psychodynamics 


and psychotherapy 

262 Child and Adolescent Psychopathology 
l'heory and research on child and adolescent psychopathology. The develop- 
ment of diagnostic categories and their relevance to psychodynamic view- 
points, Readings in Klein, A. Freud, Yorke, Sandler and Sandler, Greenspan, 
Stern, Mahler, Blos, Tyson and Tyson, Neubauer, Nagera 

264 Child and Adolescent Psychotherapy 
Case seminar on child and adolescent treatment. Biological and psychological 
treatments; intensive vs. short term; conceptualizations of play therapy; differ- 
ences from adult techniques. Readings in Sandler, Tyson and Kennedy, A. 
'reud, Glenn 

265 Family Therapy (3) 
Survey of classical and modern theories of family structure and therapy. His- 
tory and development of the field. Major schools and current controversies. 
Readings in Whitaker, Ackerman, Palazzoli, Bowen, Framo, Haley, Hoffman, 
Satir, Slipp 

266 Clinical Intervention in Schools (3) 
l'heory and practice of clinica psychological interventions in schools. Testing, 
observation, consultation. Readings in Newman, Sarason, ( ;oldenberg, Kaplan. 

267 Advanced Child Psychotherapy (3) 
l'echnical approaches to selected clinical problems and populations. Topics in- 


clude trauma, physical and sexual abuse, problems in learning and attention, 
gender identity disorder, behavior problems, adoption, divorce, and working 
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with borderline children. Understanding and interpreting the child's play, co- 
ordination of developmental and therapeutic processes, and collateral work 
with parents. 

270 Current Topics in Clinical Psychology (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 

271 Independent Study (arr.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, R.A. Peterson (Chair), P. Wirtz, D. Reiss, 
C.K. Sigelman, G. Howe (Research), L.R. Offermann, P.J. Poppen 

Associate Professors L. Brandt, C.A. Rohrbeck, M.C. Zea, S Dopkins, S.D. Molock, J.M 
Ganiban, D.P. Costanza, E. Davis 

Assistant Professors N. Frank, P.]. Moore, C. Beil (Research), N Vasilopoulos, J.W. Philbeck, 
D.E. Schell, C. Gee, N. Le, A.N. Zucker 

Adjunct Assistant Professor K. Ross-Kidder 


Clinical Training Staff 


Associate Clinical Professors D.M. DePalma, R.L. Jenkins 
Assistant Clinical Professors L.E. Moldauer, C. Verghese, M.B. Kaiser, R. New, H.S. Lovett 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with a major in psychology. Students whose academic preparation is in other disci- 
plines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to prepare for 
graduate study in psychology before admission to the field. 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, including (1) Psyc 202, two graduate psychology courses outside the chosen field 
and approved by the advisor, and appropriate statistics courses; and (2) the satisfactory 
completion of a first-year examination and the General Examination in the major area of 
study. For detailed requirements, consult the chair of the department or the chair of the 
doctoral program committee. 

Fields: clinical, cognitive neuropsychology, industrial -organizational/applied social 
psychology. 


Courses at the 200 level are limited to graduate students in psychology, except by 
permission of instructor. With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the 
department may be taken for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the 
Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for course listings 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) Vasilopoulos 
Required in all graduate psychology programs. Includes philosophy of science, 
types of research design, and methods of data collection. Prerequisite: grad- 
uate standing, a laboratory course in psychology, and an elementary course in 
statistics. 

203 Experimental Foundations of Psychology: Dopkins 
Learning, Memory, and Cognition (3) 

Current conceptions of learning, memory, and cognition; the research upon 
which these conceptions are based; applications to practical contexts 

204 Experimental Foundations of Psychology: Rothblat 
Biological Basis of Behavior (3) 

Introduction to the structure and function of the nervous system. Topics include 
neural communication, sensory processes, memory, neuroendocrinology of sex 
differences and stress, psychiatric and neurodegenerative disorders. 

207-8 Psychological Assessment (3—3) Staff 
Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psychology. 
Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes interviewing, psycho- 
metric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour laboratory—diagnostic work 
at clinical facilities. Material fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 

210 Developmental Theories and Issues (3) Staff 
Orientation to the field of developmental psychology, with emphasis on tradi- 
tional and contemporary theories, fundamental concepts and issues, and 
methodological approaches. 

211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Staff 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through a vari- 
ety of individual procedures. Material fee, $30. Admission by permission of 
instructor. (Summer) 
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12 Personality Assessment by Projective Te« hniques (3 Staff 


Personality 


ssment: Rorschach, TAT, and other apperception methods 


Material fee, $25. Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) 
213-14 Seminar: Developmental Psychology (3-3) Abravanel 
Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychologv, with topics drawn 
from cognitive, per eptual, and language functioning levelopment. Psyc 214 
current research and theoretical issues in social and personality dev lopment 
in childhood and adolescence (Academic year 
215 Psychodynamic Approaches to Staff 


Child Assessment and Therapy (3 


A broad range ol iss 


development will be « onsidered, 


ues in cn 1 person 


with spec focus on 


iterpersonal relations, defenses, intellectual 
capacities, and moral development. Admission by permission of instructor 


Material fee, $25 Fall) 

216 Developmental Disabilities (3 Ganiban 
\ comprehensive introduction to the field of developmental disabilities. Ori 
gins, evolution, and long-term consequences ol developmental disabilities 
Genetic and biological origins of disabilities 

/18 Effective Interventions: Methods and Research (3 Staff 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches of 
proven effectiveness Spring and summer 

219 Group Dynamics (3) Staff 


Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social sys- 
t 


ems. Theory, research and applications of group and organizational processes 
(Spring) 

1-22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) Staff 
For graduate students in the clinical psychology program. Open to others if 
space permits and with permission of instructor. Psyc 221: Survey of group ther- 
apy approaches; Psyc 222: Supervised experience with therapeutic groups. Pre- 
requisite to Psyc 221: Psyc 219 Alternate academic years 

223 Seminar: Human Memory (3) Staff 


oelected topics of current research interest in the area of human 


nemory. Em- 


hasis on encoding and retrieval processes, amnesia, and disorders of memory 
I ; 


25 Behavioral Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3 Rohrbeck 
Child assessment and treatment from a behavioral viewpoint. The application 
of conditioning, reinforcement, and shaping principles with reference to spe- 
cific disorders of childhood 

226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence (3 Frank 
For graduate students in psychology; open to others with permission of in- 
structor. Exploration of major topics concerning psyc hopathology in children 
and adolescents; discussion of nosological issues with « mphasis on theoretical 
and research literature 

T 


28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3—3) Staff 
For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others with permission 


of instructor, if space permits ent's needs and demands on the therapist 


Case participation heavily relied upon. Prerequisite: Psyc 218 (Alternate 
academic years) 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3 Peterson 
Behavioral learning methods and theory applied to clinical problems (Fall) 
231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) Moore 


Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, standardization, 
and evaluation of personality and ability measures for research and practice; 
quantification of human judgment for measurement purposes. Prerequisite 
course in tests and measurements and an elementary course in statistics. 

(Fal 


j 
2 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Staff 
For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others with permission 


ho 


of instructor. Examination of psychodynamic ego psychology, object rela- 
tions theories, and self psychology. Emphasis on formulations of charac- 
terological disorders, including borderline and narcissistic syndromes 
(Spring) 
35 Seminar: Community Psychology (3) Rohrbeck 
For graduate students in the Department of Psychology; open to others, with 
permission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey of issues and techniques 


N 
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in community psychology; emphasis on educational systems and community 


psychology issues 


236 Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3) Zea 
Factors affecting the mental health of minorities. Treatment considerations and 
differences in theoretical approaches with respect to minorities (Spring) 

237-38 The Practice of General Psychology (3-3) Staff 
Application of psychological principles and findings to a wide spectrum of 
human problems. Professional issues facing the psychologist offering services 
Participation in the development, implementation, and evaluation of applied 
psychological services and projects (Academic vear) 

240 Psychopathology (3) Molock 
Research and theory in psychopathology (Fall) 

241-42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3-3) Howe 
Family dynamics and their implications for assessment and treatment. Special 
emphasis on the role of research in the process of evaluation of family systems 
and family therapy. Enrollment limited to advanced doctoral students in clini 
cal psychology. (Academic year) 

243 Psychoanalytic Theory and Research (3) Staff 
Introduction to psychodynamic theory and research, with emphasis on current 
developments in modern psychodynamic theory, and the application of current 
formulations to the understanding and treatment of psychopathology 

244 Theories and Processes of Organizational Management (3) Staff 
Basic functions and techniques of organizational management—design, control, 
direction, and decision making—examined from the viewpoint of behavioral 
science. 

245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Offermann 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and productivity 
Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, supervisory leadership, 
formal and informal organization, job design (Fall) 

246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) Staff 
Techniques of personnel selection and performance evaluation. Employment 
tests, personal data, assessment interviews, performance ratings, and assessment 
centers. Federal guidelines in employee selection. Includes practicum 

247 Seminar: Psychology of Leadership in Organizations (3) Offermann 
Theories and issues related to the emergence and effectiveness of leaders, with 
focus on leadership behaviors and processes in organizations 

248 Research Applications to Organizational Intervention and Change (3) Staff 
Emphasis on development of models of organizational effectiveness; design of 
valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of research strategies; establish- 
ment of program evaluation criteria. (Fall) 

251 Behavioral Neuroscience (3) Rothblat 
The neural basis of behavior, with special focus on the psychobiological deter 
minants of learning, memory, and cognition. Methodologies used for different 
levels of analysis with normal and brain-impaired subjects 

253 Social Cognition (3) Staff 
Social psychology theories, conceptual approaches, and their applications. So- 
cial cognition, person perception, attribution, information processing, attrac- 
tion, stereotyping. 

254 Social Influence (3) Offermann 
Social psychology theories, conceptual approaches, and their applications. 
Analysis of intentional and unintentional social influence processes and 
their effects on behavior. Current research on conformity, social power, social 
exchange, and impression management 

255 Attitudes and Attitude Change (3) Poppen 
Current theory and research on attitudes and attitude change. 

| 256 Introduction to Survey Research (3) Poppen 

Theory and practice of face-to-face telephone and mail surveys. Practical expe- 

| rience with all stages from the formulation of research questions and hy pothe- 

l ses to questionnaire design, sampling, pilot, testing, interview ing, coding, and 
l data cleaning. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equivalent (Fall) 

257 Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) Poppen 


Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches, research, or 
problem areas within field of social psychology. Topic changes each semester. 
(Fall and spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 249 


259 Psychology of Individual and Group Decision Making (3) Staff 
Examination of processes in organizational decision making and group behav- 
ior. Topics include group and individual decision-making approaches, decision 


aids and support systems performance and decision effectiveness, and risk 
analysis 

260 Psychology of Work Group Development (3) Offermann 
Examination of theory and research on groups as task performance systems, Ap- 
proaches to team deve lopment as a means of improving work group effective- 
ness, including goal setting, role clarification, increasing interpersonal skills, 
and conflict resolution (Spring) 

263 Evaluation Research (3) Staff 
Research issues and methods in evaluating the impact of organizational and 
social intervention and service programs. Specification of program goals and 
effectiveness criteria: 1 


asurement problems; experimental and quasi-expe- 
rimental designs political problems surrounding evaluation research 
(Spring, even years) 

268 Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Selected problems in research relating the brain and behavior Independent top- 
ics each semester, such as sensory processing, brain development and behavior, 
clinical aspects of nervous system function 

277 Health Psychology (3) Poppen, Moore 

Social psy« hological theories and research that relate to health and illness. Ap- 

plication of theories of social learning, attribution, attitude change, and social 

influence to topics such as health promotion and disease prevention, health 
compliance, and « oping with illness and disability 

Behavioral Medicine (3) Peterson 

Ihe psychological causes, outcomes, and treatments for a wide variety of 

medical illnesses. Examination of research on the effectiveness of programs 
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designed to promote health, to encourage « ompliance, and to foster lifestyle 
changes 

279 Special Topics in Health Psychology (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permission 
of instructor 

281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) Rothblat 
Analysis of experimental and clinical findings from studies attempting to lo- 
calize and interpret human brain dysfunction, with emphasis on perceptual and 
cognitive behavior l'opics include overviews of neuroanatomy and neurologi- 
cal techniques, theoretical consideration of major neuropsy« hological disor- 
ders. Admission by permission of the instructor 

282 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) Staff 

Examination of important psychological procedures for the assessment of 

human brain dysfunction. Instruments and batteries such as the Bender-Gestalt, 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead-Reitan Neuropsychological Bat- 

tery, and Luria's Neuropsychological Tests. Prerequisite: Psyc 211, 212, 281, 

and permission of the instructor 

Current Topics in Clinical Psychology (3) Staff 

Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approac hes, research, or 

problem areas. Topics vary. May be repeated for credit 

288 Current Topics in Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) Staff 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical approaches, research, or 
problem areas. Topics vary. May be repeated for credit 

289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) Staff 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a specialized 
field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independent topics each se- 
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mester; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) Staff 
Examination of current theoretical models and research (Spring) 

295 Independent Research (3) Staff 


Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff member. 
Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member prior to registra- 
tion. May be repeated for credit. 
298 Directed Readings (1 to 3) Staff 
Supervised reading in selected fields within public administration. Admission 
by permission of instructor 


id 
i 


250 


299-300 
398 


399 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy major field exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit 


Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for « redit 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon, W.C. Adams, S.J. Trachtenberg, K.E. Newcomer 
(Chair), J.E. Kee, C.J. McSwain, H.L. Wolman, D.L. Infeld, M.J. Worth 


Associate 


Professors J.F. Kasle, D.S. Cropp, P.G. Joyce, M. Moser 


Assistant Professors L.A. Brainard, J.M. Brinkerhoff 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to 
the degrees of Master of Public Administration and Doctor of Philosophy; see the next 
entry for programs of study leading to the Master of Public Policy 


201 


202 


203 


204 


206 


208 


209 


Public Administration and Management: Part I (3) Harmon, McSwain 
An introduction to the important historical issues in the formation of the field 
of public administration and the American social/political context of its devel- 
opment. Focus upon traditional management roles, linked to central normative 
concerns of the field. (Fall) 

Research Methods and Applied Statistics (3 or 4) Adams, Newcomer 
Development of skills and knowledge for conducting original research and crit- 
ically evaluating empirical studies. Various research designs and data collec- 
tion techniques are examined. Focus on computerizing data sets for quantitative 
analysis, analyzing strength of relationships, selecting appropriate statistic al 


techniques, and testing statistic al hypotheses. Same as PPol 202. (Fall and 
spring) 
Federal Policy, Politics, and Management (3) Kee, Cropp 


Critical analysis of the structure and administration of the federal government 
from both a managerial and political perspective. Emphasis on executive branch 
organization, integration, and coordination, as well as current trends in gov- 
ernment regulation, accountability, and effectiveness. (Fall and spring) 

Public Administration and Management: Part II (3) McSwain, Brinkerhoff 
Aspects of organizational and management practice, including issues of im- 
provement/excellence, employee development and evaluation, small-group/ 
team work, and efficiency/effectiveness/accountability as applied to public ad- 


ministration. Prerequisite: PAd 201. (Spring) 
5 Public Budgeting, Revenue, and Expenditure Analysis (3 or 4) Joyce 


Survey course that focuses on the institutions and analytical tools associated 
with raising revenue and allocating/managing resources at all levels of govern- 
ment. Hands-on budgeting skills and communication of analysis to decision 
makers. (Spring) 

Policy Analysis (3) Moser, Infeld 
Development of skills in conducting and critiquing policy analyses. Applica- 
tion of methodologies used in analyzing possible consequences of specified 
alternatives as applied in the public policy decision-making process. Appro- 
priate applications and limitations of policy analysis and its relationship to 
politics and the policy process. Same as PPol 203. (Spring) 

Public Administration and Management: Part III (2) McSwain 
A practicum course enabling students to apply material from PAd 201 and 204 
to the practice of public administration. Students with less than three years of 
administrative work experience will be required to participate in a supervised 
internship, while those with professional experience may choose an alternative 
format. Prerequisite: PAd 201 and 204. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Public Administration and Management: Part IV (3) Brainard 
Review of the diverse concepts and issues in public administration; analysis and 
integration of ethical, political, economic, managerial, and personal values and 
issues in the field. Open only to M.P.A. degree candidates in their final semester 
of study; serves as a capstone seminar to the M.P.A. program. (Spring) 
Legislative Management and Congress (3) Brainard 
Analysis of Congress as a management system; examination of its internal ad- 
ministration and its role in formulating policy through legislation. Staffing 


actices, leadership, rules and procedures versight functions, and « oalition 
building (Fall 

214 U.S. Competitiveness in the Global Economy— Brainard 
l'rade and Investment Policy (3 


Analvsis of U.S. « ompetitiveness in the postindustrial era focusing on the po 


litical economy of the U.S. in comparison with Western Europe and Japan. Em 
phasis on technology transfer, trade and investment policies, the state of the 
manufacturing sector, fiscal and monetary policy, and the role of government 
(Spring 

215 Law and the Public Administrator (3) Kasle 
Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a democratic society. Em 
phasis is placed upon the procedural, historical, and jurisprudential dimen 
sions n law. This broad perspective seeks to convey understanding 
of the | ind moral force guiding and constraining public decision 
making (Spring and summer 

216 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3 Brainard 
Analysis of the federal regulatory process as it affects the public and private 
sectors. The regulatory from legal, economic, administrative, and polit 
ical perspect ives 

217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3 Brinkerhoff 
International development theories, policies (mainstream, reform, alternative), 


actors (donors, governm s, NGOs). Regional and comparative issues. A theo- 
retical and institutional context in preparation for overseas work in developing 
or transitioning countries Fall 

218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3 Brinkerhoff 
he role of non-governmental organizations as impleme nters and advocates of 
international development policies and services. Nonprofit strategic manage- 


ment perspectives and approaches. The challenges and opportunities of local 


and international development NGOs Spring) 

221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3 Harmon 
Analysis of organization theory with special focus on public organizations; cur 
rent issues in organization theory; decision making; the organizational envi- 
ronment and the ch: iature of organizations in a postindustrial society 


(Fall and spring) 
223 Behavioral Factors in Complex Organizations (3 McSwain 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of human behavior in public organi- 
zations Approac hes t to management and behavior 


public organizations; 
small groups and teams (Fall and spring) 

224 Managerial Leadership in Complex Organizations (3 Kee 
What the manager must know and do to 


rovide leadership and guidance in 


large, « omplex organizations. An ex plor: ition of factors and processes that con- 


dition e fe tive executive and managerial leadership Spring) 

225 Ethics and Public Values (3 Harmon 
Ethical dimensions of personal and professional judgments of public officials 
Cases are used to consider the ethos f public organizations and the moral foun- 
dations obol lic policy Fall 

242 Managing State and Local Governments (3) Cropp 
Examination of state and local governmental structures and functions, their 
place within the federal system, their revenue sources, their limitations, and the 
alternatives available to encourage more effective administration to meet pub- 
lic and private demands (Fall) 

243 Land Use Planning and Community Development (3) Staff 
Theory and practice of land use planning. Issues of competing land uses in an 
era of increased sprawl, population pressure, and environmental threat. Growth 
management techniques and practices in states and localities; the use of vari- 
ous regulatory controls and economic incentives to achieve desired outcomes. 
The idea of “sustainable community.” (Spring) 

248 Financing State and Local Government (3) Kee, Moser 


Analysis of the theory and practice of public finance in state and local govern- 
ments. Includes the financing of services through municipal taxation, inter- 
governmental! funds, debt instruments, and other revenue sources. Review of 
(Spring) 


expenditures as well as financial management practices 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OI 


249 Urban and Regional Policy Analysis (3) Cropp 


Examination of selected national policies and their effects on urban areas and 
governments. Emphasis on policy dimensions of urban systems and their rela 
tionship to the social, political, and economic context. Against the background 
of urban politics and administration, areas of health, education, welfare, man 
power, transportation, and housing are addressed (Spring) 


Governmental Budgeting (3) 
institutions and processes in the U.S. budgeting system 


Joyce 


Survey of the actors 
Executive budget preparation/execution legislative review and approval of 
nd independent audit of overnment spending (Fall) 


budget requirements, : 
Financial Management in the Public Sector (3) Moser 
Intensive analvsis, using the case study approach, of concepts and principles 
used in the not-for-profit sector for financ ial management purposes. Disciplines 
of accounting, budgeting, operations control, management, and auditing are 
integrated into comprehensive management « ontrol systems and include issues 
of system design and implementation (Spring) 

Seminar in Public Budgeting and Tax Policy (3) Jovce 
Advanced seminar dealing with current budget and tax policy issues. Focus on 
student research projects that demonstrate detailed understanding of financial 
issues as thev relate to recent fiscal trends and proposals included in current 
budgets and revenue codes. Evaluation of tax regimes and budgeting policies, 
procedures, and processes (Summer) 

Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Staff 
Impact of economic and political factors on public policy formulation and im- 
plementation; intensive analvsis of the analytical, normative, and decision- 
making models of the policy process with special emphasis on their relation- 
ship to current polic V problems (Summer) 

Public and Nonprofit Program Evaluation (3) Newcomer 
Theory and practice of program evaluation and evaluative research. Exploration 
of scope and limitations of current practice in evaluation, considering eco- 
nomic, political, social, and administrative factors Examination of method- 
ological considerations for design, data collection, analysis, and dissemination. 


(Spring) 
5 Environmental Ethics (3) Staff 
Within the core issue of human obligations toward nonhuman beings and the 
natural world, specific issues include "intrinsic value in nature," the moral 
standing of animals and plants, and how nonhuman interests should be 
weighed in relation to human interests. Broader questions about the human 
place in nature 
Environmental Policy (3) Staff 
Current issues in environmental policy: biodiversity, land use including wilder- 
ness protection, « limate change, environmental justice, economic growth, and 
ecological sustainability 

Current Topics in Public Policy (1 to 3) Staff 
Critical analysis of topical issues in public policy, using a case-study approac h. 
Specific issues covered will vary (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Special Topics (3) Staff 
Experimental course; new course topics and teat hing methods. May be repeated 
once for credit. 

Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) Newcomer, Moser 
Use of statistics, computers, and SPSS in research and program evaluations. 
Emphasis on interpretation and use of statistics. Development of basic statisti- 
cal competency; frequency distribution, sampling central tendency, varia- 
bility, correlation, probability, regression. (Fall and spring) 
Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 
Supervised reading in selected fields within public administration Admission 
by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 
Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
Thesis Research (3) Staff 
Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
Same as SMPP 311 

Seminar: The Policy Organization (3) McSwain 
Unique problems of complex organizations: public, private, and mixed. Emerg- 


ing concepts and theories. Selected issues. 


173 Seminar: Public Administration and McSwain 
American Political and Social Institutions (3 


Contemporary and historical literature in the instituti nal and intellectual de 
velopment of | iblic administration (Spring) 

374 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) Harmon 
Survey of contempo! itive epistemological issues in public 


administration theory 


is of the past and present influence 


of logical positivism, behaviorism, humanism, existentialism phenomenology, 
and postmodernism (Fall 

377 Seminar: Foundations of Environmental Policy and Management (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary approach to current issues in environmental policy and 
management (5pring 

393 Current Topics and Research (1 Staff 
Current scholarship discussed in a seminar setting. The conduct of research and 
presentation of resear h findings. May be repeated for ¢ redit 

395 Research Methods (3 Adams, Newcomer 


Doctoral seminar on theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources 
and gathering, research models and designs. Critical evaluation of research 
studies Emphas s on application of research n ethods to polit V questions 


(Spring) 
397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 
repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. Mav be repeated for « redit 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Master of Public Policy Executive Committee 
H.L. Wolman (Director), J.J. Cordes, S. Balla, E. E 
Newcomer 


glander, W.B. Griffith, P. Joyce, K.E 


Doctoral Committee 
J.J. Cordes (Director), W.B. Griffith, C. Harrison, J.R. Henig, D.L. Ir 
R.P. Stoker, N. Vonortas, P. Wirtz, H.L. Wolman 


A. Malik, I. Rotberg, 


Master of Public Policy—The Master of Public Policy degree program provides profes- 
sional training in public policy as preparation for careers in government, business, and 
both the Columbian College of 
Management and offers students 
1e 40-credit-hour degree program 
consists of 13 courses composed of a policy core; a two-course area of emphasis and a 
three-course policy field selected by the student; and two electives. All students complete 
à common policy core of courses in quantitative methods, policy analysis, and economics 
(PPol 202, 203, and 204) and, at the end of the program, a capstone seminar (PPol 215) 
that provides for a research application of the skills and knowledge learned in the other 
courses. The two areas of emphasis are policy analysis and research (CCAS) and public 
private policy and management (SBPM). Courses required of students in the CCAS em- 
phasis are PSc 229, PPol 211, and two courses chosen from Econ 222 Mgt 225, Phil 230 
or Hist 214. Courses required of students in the SBPM emphasis are PPol 201, 205, and 
two courses chosen from PPol 207, 208, or PAd 205. There are many public policy fields 
available to students for their three-course field. The fields within CCAS include critical 
il and natural resource policy, gender and 
social policy, health policy, labor market policy, national security policy, philosophy and 
social policy, telecommunication policy, environmental policy, urban policy, and race, 
ethnicity, and public policy. The fields available within SBPM are business-government 
relations, environmental policy and management, financial reporting and public policy, 
global « ompetition (market governance, regulatory and trade policy), health policy, non- 
profit management, managing public organizations, tourism and public policy, urban pol- 
icy, and race, ethnicitv, and public policy. The two electives may be drawn from depart- 
ments throughout the University and should be selected with the faculty advisor's 
approval. Students with all undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered for admis- 
sion. All students must meet the general requirements for their degree as stated under the 
respective school 


the nonprofit sector. The program includes courses fre 
| prog 


Arts and Sciences and the School of Business and Pul 


the opportunity to earn their degree in either school. ‘T 


policy studies, education policy, environmen 


254 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The Master of Public Policy is available as part of a J.D.-M.P.P. joint degree program 
with the GW Law School. 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences also offers interdisciplinary programs leading 
to the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public policy. 
Three M.A. programs enable students to concentrate in one of three policy areas, while 
completing a largely common core of courses in economics, politics, quantitative meth 
ods, and approaches to policy analysis 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in environmental and 
resource policy—See Environmental and Resource Policy 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in philosophy and 
F | I I 
public policy—See Philosophy. 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in women's studies 
See Women's Studies. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public policy—Required: the general requirements 
stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, including (1) the prequalifying core 
curriculum: PPol 204, 211—12, Econ 222, Mgt 225, Phil 230, PSc 203 and 229, and PAd 
221 or equivalent; (2) a written qualifying examination; (3) Mgt 391 or equivalent; (4) a min- 
imum of 18 hours in one of ten policy fields: education policy, environmental and resource 
policy, gender and social policy, health policy, labor market policy, national security pol- 
icy, science and technology policy, telecommunications policy, urban policy, and race, 
ethnicity, and public policy; (5) a written examination in a policy field 


Note: See the School of Business and Public Management and the Elliott School of In- 
ternational Affairs for other graduate degree programs with public policy concentrations. 


201 Public/Private Policy and Management Processes (3) 
The role of policy analysts in public policymaking. The impact that the politi- 
cal, economic, cultural, and bureaucratic context has on the policymaking 
process and outcomes. Political and ethical issues raised by the intricate inter- 
face of the private, not-for-profit, and public sectors in public policy formula- 
tion and implementation. 

202 Research Methods and Applied Statistics (4) 
Development of skills and knowledge for conducting original research and crit- 
ically evaluating empirical studies. Various research designs and data collec- 
tion techniques are examined. Focus on computerizing data sets for quantitative 
analysis, analyzing strength of relationships, selecting appropriate statistical 
techniques, and testing statistical hypotheses. Same as PAd 202. 

203 Policy Analysis (3) 
Development of skills in conducting and critiquing policy analyses. Applica- 
tion of methodologies used in analyzing possible consequences of specified 
alternatives as applied in the public policy decision-making process. Appro- 
priate applications and limitations of policy analysis and its relationship to 
politics and the policy process. Same as PAd 206. 

204 Economics in Policy Analysis (3) 
The application of intermediate microeconomic theory to the study of public pol- 
icy. Topics include: models of individual choice in policy analysis, policy aspects 
of models of the firm, theory of market failure and welfare economics, and re- 
source allocation decisions in the public sector. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or equiv- 
alent. Same as Econ 221; credit cannot be earned for PPol 204 and SMPP 206. 

205 Intermediate Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis (3) 
Theory and practice of research methodology, with a public policy emphasis. 
Qualitative and quantitative data sources and gathering, research models and 
designs, and analysis and interpretation. Same as SMPP 295. 

207 Environment, Energy, Technology, and Society (3) 
The identification, examination, and evaluation of how environment, energy, 
and technology are interrelated and how these interactions influence policy for- 
mulation and implementation at the international, national, regional, indus- 
trial, and organizational levels. 

208 Public Policy, Governance, and the Global Market System (3) 
The role of public policy in the governance and transformation of national and 
global market systems, in the pre- and post-war periods. Case studies and in- 
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dustry analyses of financial services, information services, biotec hnology, and 
transportation sectors 
211-12 Research Methods in Policy Analysis (3-3) 

PPol 211: Multivariate research methods in policy analysis; PPol 212: multi- 
variate and causal modeling, experimental and quasi-experimental designs, and 
measurement issues. Prerequisite to PPol 211: PPol 202 or equivalent. Prereq- 
uisite to PPol 212: PPol 211 and Mgt 225 Academic vear). 

215 Capstone Seminar: The Ethics and Practice of Public Policy (3) 
Policy theory and typologies; policy formulation implementation, and evalua- 
tion; ethics and practice in policy analysis, policy processes, content, and con- 
texts; and policy linkages to multiple disciplines. Students submit an analysis 
of a substantive policy primarily utilizing resources in the D.C region. 

295 Special Topics in Public Policy (3 
l'opics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit, pro- 
vided the topi differs 

298 Independent Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor and program director 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 

399 Dissertation Research (ar: 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


RELIGION 


University Professor S.H. Nast 

Professors H.E. Yeide, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.J Hiltebeitel 
Associate Professors P.B. Duff (Chair), R.]. Eisen 

Assistant Professor V.K. Urubshurow 


Master of Arts in the field of Hinduism and Islam—Through its Department of Religion, 
The George Washington University partit ipates in this Consortium of Universities pro- 
gram. The degree requires 36 credit hours, of which a majority must be taken at GW. Can- 
didates must meet the general requirements of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
including the Master's Comprehensive Examination Complete information on the pro- 
gram is available from Professors Nasr and Hiltebeitel of the Department of Religion. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history—See Historv. 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
Bulletin for course listings 


201 Special Topics in Religion (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 
249 Myth, Ritual, and Language (3) Hiltebeitel 


Method and theory in the interpretation of myth and narrative, ritual and sac- 
rifice, and symbolism, with primary reference to the history of religions. 
India's Great Epics (3) Hiltebeitel 
The Mahabharata and the Ramayana are treated in alternate offerings of the 
course. These founding epic texts of devotional (bhakti) Hinduism are taught in 
English translation. Vernacular and performative versions of the epics and 
Western adaptations. 

258 Currents of Modern Hinduism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Hinduism since the early seventeenth century. Colonialism, the impact of mis- 
sionaries, orientalism, reform, relations between Brahmanical and popular Hin- 
duism, Sanskritic and vernacular traditions, regionalism, communalism, nationa- 
lism, fundamentalism, politicized "syndicated" Hinduism, and secularism. . 

260 Topics in the Study of Islam (3) _ Nasr 
Study of sources and approaches to the investigation of Islam by both Western 
Islamicists and Muslim scholars, with discussion of the main controversial is- 
sues and differences in methods used by various schools of scholarship. Pre- 
requisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor. 

261 Topics in Islamic Thought (3) à Nasr 

Perennial major issues in Islamic theology, philosophy, and Sufism such as Di- 

vine Unity, prophetology, eschatology, religious knowledge, sacred law, and 

ethics. Prerequisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor. 


256 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


271 American Religion to 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National periods 

273 American Religion Since 1830 (3) Wallace 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present 


291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
Investigation of special problems 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Statt 


270 Seminar: Literary History (3) 
Topic to be announced in the Se hedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
prov ided the topic differs 

271 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) 
Topic to be announced in the S« hedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


Staff 


provided the topic differs. 
272 Seminar: Literary Theory (3) Staff 
l'opic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topic differs. 
273 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics (3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the 5 hedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 


provided the topic differs. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Program Committee: N.S. Vonortas (Director), J.M. Logsdon, R.W. Rycroft, R. Williamson 


Master of Arts in the field of science, tec hnology , and publi polic y—The Elliott School 
of International Affairs offers an interdisciplinary program that focuses on interactions 
among scientific development, technological innovation, and governmental activities, 
both domestically and internationally. The program is designed to train individuals to 
understand and manage issues of science and technology policy and strategy 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Inter- 
national Affairs. Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School. The 
program consists of 40 credit hours, which includes 3 hours of a research project (IAff 
298). Students must successfully complete a policy exercise as part of IAff 229. The two 
fields are science, technology, and international affairs; and an elective field (a minimum 
of three courses, which may be in a field offered in another Elliott School program, a field 
in an academic department, or a field in a specific issue area, such as space policy or eco- 
nomics of technological change). The science, technology, and international affairs field 
consists of IAff 220, 229, and at least one course chosen from IAff 221, 223, 224, 225; Econ 
255; and approved topics courses taught as IAff 290. 

Students must also successfully complete 7 hours of analytical competency. To fulfill 
this requirement, students may choose between (a) two courses from Econ 217, 218; PAd 
264, 296; or other appropriate courses approved by the program director and one Elliott 
School skills-based course; or (b) one three-credit course listed above and four credit 
hours of skills-based courses. In instances where proficiency in a foreign language is 
judged by the program director and the dean to be integral to the student's program of 
study, it may be used to fulfill the analytical competency requirement. However, courses 
taken to develop language proficiency may not be counted toward the degree 


SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 
Program Committee: G. Adams (Director), D. Avant, D. Dassa Kaye, J. Hershberg, S. Johnson, 
J. Post, B. Powers, R. Spector, K. Thachuk 


Master of Arts in the field of security policy studies—This interdisciplinary program, 
offered by the Elliott School of International Affairs, prepares individuals for professional 
careers in international security and defense analysis. 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interna- 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements 
stated under the Elliott School. The program consists of 40 credit hours in three fields; 
there is no thesis option. All students must take three courses in the required core field of 
international security issues (IAff 253; Hist 230; PSc 249). The second field must be chosen 
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from defense policy analysis; strategy and military history; transnational security; scienc e, 


technology, and public policy; or U.S. national security or regional securitv. The third 


field may also be selected from the above or from an approved field in the M.A. program 


in international affairs. The three fields must sent at least two academic disciplines; 


no more than 21 hours of course work may be taken in any one de partment or discipline. 
Students should consult the program guidelines for specific course work within the fields. 
Students must successfully complete four 1-credit skills-based courses and a 3-credit 


capstone course 
Familiarity with economic theory and conc epts at the level of Ex 217 or 218 is re- 


quired. The tool requirement must be satisfied by demonstration o ficiency in statis 


tics or by demonstration of reading and oral proficiency in a moder n language by 


passing a language exam during the final 18 hours in residence. The academi program 
must include 3 credit hours of skills-based courses (IAff 201, 202); 1 credit of IAff 205 mav 
also be applied to this requirement 

In addition to the courses listed in the program guidelines, a variety of other courses 
may be taken with approval of the program director or an academic advisor 


700 SERIES 


l'he 700 Series is made up of experimental or special courses that are on the « utting 
edge of the academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on interdisciplinary 
or very current issues in a field. Because 700 Series courses change each semester, stu- 
dents should consult the Schedule of Classes for offerings. Courses are listed with the par- 
ticipating departments; course descriptions appear in a specially designated section of the 
Schedule 

Courses numbered 701 are in general studies, 721 courses are interdepartmental, 751 
courses are interschool, and 770s and 780s are taught by University Professors and are 
listed in this Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The program is co- 
ordinated by the Director of Summer Special, and International Programs 


SOCIOLOGY 


University Professor A. Etzioni 

Professors P.H.M. Lengermann (Research), R.A. Wallace, W.J. Chambliss J.L. Tropea, 
J. Austin (Research), S.A. Tuch, R. Weitzer, R.J. Cottrol, G.D. Squires (Chair) 

Associate Professors H. Nashman, C. Deitch, M.A.P. Saunders 

Assistant Professors S.R. Friedman, C.E. Kubrin, S. Cohen, I. Kennellv, D.S Eglitis 

Adjunct Professor J.M. Billson 

Adjunct Associate Professors R.B. Zamoff, R. Whitaker, L Joseph 

Adjunct Assistant Professors N.A. Briggs, J.F. Markey, M. Mashavekhi 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer K. Mulvey 


Master of Arts in the field of sociology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major 
in sociology or in an approved related field 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. All students must complete at least 30 credit hours of graduate course work plus 
à thesis (Soc 299-300). The following courses are required for the degree: Soc 230, 231, 
238, 239, and either 232 or 240; plus two courses in a major field and one course in a minor 
field. Currently available fields of specialization are social stratification, criminology, and 
urban sociology. With the consent of an advisor, one graduate course in a related depart- 
ment or program can be used for either one of the major courses or for the minor course 
requirement 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice—This program is a joint offering of the De- 
partment of Forensic Sciences and the Department of Soc iology. Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
degree in criminal justice, criminologv, or a related field 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
All students must « omplete at least 30 credit hours of graduate course work plus a thesis 
(Soc 299—300) or 36 credit hours of graduate course work without a thesis. The following 
Courses are required for the degree: Soc 230, 231, 232 or 240, 258, 259; ForS 221, 224, 225; 
three elective courses chosen from Soc 260, 261, 262, and 263; and one elective forensic 
Sciences course (ForS 214 and 220 are recommended). Students opting for a thesis sub- 
stitute Soc 299-300 for two of the elective courses 
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Sociological Research Methods (3) Kubrin, Friedman, Tuch 
Survey of the procedures, methods, and problems of contemporary sociological 
data collection, with an emphasis on survey methods. Major topics include re- 
search design, instrument construction, survey sampling, and measurement 
(Fall) 

Data Analysis (3) Kubrin, Friedman, Tuch 
Intensive study of quantitative data analysis techniques, with strong emphasis 
on computer applications. Prerequisite: Soc 230 (Spring) 


2 Qualitative Methodology: Doing Field Research (3) Weitzer 


Practical application of data collection methods in natural settings; observation, 
participant observation, and field experience. Emphasis on implementing re 
search projects by using these methods for purposes of developing empirically 
grounded theory (Fall) 

Development of Sociological Theory (3) Chambliss, Kennelly, Eglitis 
Development of sociology from the early 1800s to the 1920s. Intensive analysis 
of the classical theoretical statements (Fall) 

Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace, Kennelly 
Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary schools of sociological 
theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of theoretical perspectives. 


zlitis 


(Spring) 

Field Research in Organizational Settings (3) Staff 
Applications of field research techniques in formal organizational settings. Ex- 
amination of the logic of qualitative inquiry and techniques of qualitative data 
collection. Intensive interviewing and participant observation in field settings 
are emphasized (Fall) 

Sociology of Families and Kinship (3) Staff 
A systematic introduction to recent theoretical perspectives and empirical 
research on family patterns. The course combines a focus on how and why 
societal family patterns vary and change over time with an examination of how 
individuals vary in their experience of life course transitions, such as marriage, 
childbirth, employment, divorce, and retirement. (Fall) 


5 Race Relations (3) Tuch, Squires 


Systematic analysis of race relations and inequality, primarily in the United 
States. Topics include current status and recent trends in inequality, the insti- 
tutional and organizational patterning of discrimination, the structure of racial 
attitudes, theoretical perspectives on race relations, and selected policy issues. 
(Spring) 

Comparative Race and Ethnicity (3) Weitzer 
Examination of race and ethnic relations in comparative, international per- 
spective. Selected societies are analyzed in terms of patterns of racial and eth- 
nic inequality, intergroup relations, institutional foundations of discrimination, 
social control systems, and sources of social change (Spring) 

Race and Urban Redevelopment (3) Squires, Friedman 
An examination of sociological forces shaping the development of metropolitan 
areas, racial inequality, and the intersections of urban development and race re- 
lations. Major theories of urban and metropolitan development and causes of 
racial inequality; major past and current public policies 

Urban Sociology (3) Friedman, Squires 
Systematic analysis of urbanization and life within urban areas, primarily in the 
United States. Topics include theoretical perspectives on urban growth and 
neighborhood change, housing, the community question, neighborhood effects 
on individuals within the metropolis, and selected policy issues. 


Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Examination of selected topics of general importance to sociology. May be re- 
peated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

Evaluation Research (3) Staff 
Systematic survey of the conceptualization, design, and practice of evaluation 
research. Prerequisite: Soc 230. (Spring) 

Practicum in Applied Research (3 or 6) Staff 


Supervised sociological research through an internship in a local organization 
(e.g., a government agency, a non-governmental organization, or a researc h 
firm). The internship must be for at least 10 hours a week. Weekly seminar; final 
paper. Prerequisite: completion of all methodology requirements for the M.A. 
degree. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


SPEECH AND HEARING SCIENCE 


258 Deviance and Control (3) Kubrin, Tropea, Weitzer 
Examination of major theories and research in the field of deviance and soc ial 
control, with special emphasis on recent empirical advances and comparative 
perspectives (Fall) 

259 Criminology (3) Kubrin, Chambliss, Weitzer 
[he status of various criminology theories. How the history and logic of science 
affect the scientific study of crime. Theories of crime causation and crime con- 
trol; cross-cultural research on crime 


260 Special Topics in Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Kubrin, Weitzer 
Examination of selected topics in criminal justice. May be repeated once for 
credit if the topic differs (Fall and spring) 

261 Sociology of Law (3) Chambliss, Tropea 


The development and use of law in complex societies, including the different 
roles of civil and criminal law. The role of the sociology of law within the dis- 
cipline of sociology (Spring) 

262 American Corrections (3) Austin 
Analysis of adult and juvenile correctional systems in the United States, in- 
cluding probation, parole, jails, and prisons. Topics include theoretical per- 
spectives, the impact of corrections on crime rates, and evaluations of sentenc- 
ing and other reforms (Spring) 

263 Race and Crime (3) Kubrin, Weitzer 
Examination of race, crime, and punishment in American society. Analysis of 
competing theoretical explanations for interracial differences in crime rates, and 
racial patterns in the apprehension, adjudication, and punishment of offenders. 


(Fall) 

265 Women, Welfare, and Poverty (3) Staff 
Same as WStu 265 

271 Gender and Society (3) Wallace, Kennelly, Eglitis 
An examination of quantitative and qualitative research in the field of gender, 
with emphasis on current empirical research (Fall) 

272 Theoretical Perspectives on Gender (3) Wallace, Kennelly, Eglitis 
Review of significant theoretical writings on gender and gender inequality, with 
a primary focus on contemporary sociological statements (Spring) 

273 The Sex Industry (3) Weitzer 


Sociological examination of prostitution, pornography, and other forms of sex 
work in the United States and internationally. Topics include theoretical per- 
spectives, structure of the sex industry, workers’ experiences, gender issues, 


political conflicts, and policy implications Spring) 

286 The Law of Race and Slavery (3) Cottrol 
Same as Hist 286 

290 Principles of Demography (3) Staff 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 290 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Staff 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 291 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 


Independent study and special projects. Before permission is granted to regis- 
ter for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study for the approval 
of the staff member of the department who will be direc ting the research. May 
be repeated once for credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 


SPEECH AND HEARING SCIENCE 


Professor C.W. Linebaugh 

Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, G.M. Schulz (Chair) 
Assistant Professors L. Bland-Stewart, L.R. Goldberg, S. Martinez, N.S. Richards 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.E. Moody, B. Sonies, M. Bamdad 

Clinical Instructors L. Jacobs-Condit, R.T. Walton 


Master of Arts in the field of speech-language pathology—Prerequisite: the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science from this University, or an 
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equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record 
Examination. 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci 
ences. The program of study consists of 40 credit hours of approved course work without 
a thesis or, with the approval of the department, 34 credit hours of approved course work 
plus a thesis (SpHr 299-300). All students must satisfy the academic and supervised 
practicum requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Competence awarded by the Ameri 
can Speech-Language-Hearing Association and satisfactorily complete the Master's Com- 
prehensive Examination 

As one component of the Master's Comprehensive Examination, all students must take 
the National Examination in Speech Pathology available through the Educational Testing 
Service. Students must request the Testing Service to send copies of test scores to the 
Department of Speech and Hearing Science to be used in partial fulfillment of the general 
requirement in Columbian College for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Test re 
sults must reach the department at least three weeks before graduation 

With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
Bulletin for course listings 


201 Clinical Practicum in Speech-Language Pathology (1 to 6) Bamdad 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment of speech and lan- 
guage disorders; counseling of clients and families; development of treatment 
plans and writing of evaluation and progress reports. Admission by permission 


of the instructor. May be repeated for up to 6 credit hours (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 
202 Clinical Practicum in Audiology (1 to 6) Bamdad 


Supervised clinical practice in behavioral and electrophysiologic assessment of 
hearing, hearing aid assessment and fitting, and aural rehabilitation; counseling 
clients and families; writing evaluation and progress reports. Admission by per- 
mission of the instructor. May be repeated, but may not be taken for more than 
6 credit hours. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

210 Research in Communication Sciences and Disorders (3) Goldberg 
Review of fundamental issues and methods in clinical research, including 
group and single-subject experimental designs. Application of clinical research 
methodology and findings to assessment and treatment. Development of a re- 
search prospectus. Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) 

220 Disorders of Articulation and Phonology (3) Martinez 
Survey of the nature and causes of impairments of speech sound production in 
children and adults. Differential diagnosis of oral motor versus phonological 
disorders; treatment approaches; identification and modification of regional di- 
alects and foreign accents. Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring) 

221 Neurodevelopmental Disorders of Speech Production (2) Martinez 
Evaluation and treatment of infants and children with neurodevelopmental 
speech disorders, including cerebral palsy. Emphasis on management of pre- 


speech oral motor and feeding impairments. Laboratory fee, $12. (Summer) 

222 Acquired Neuromotor Disorders of Speech Production (2) Goldberg 
Examination of the neuroanatomical and neurophysiological bases and acoustic 
and perceptual characteristics of acquired dysarthrias and apraxia of speech. 
Evidence-based approaches to the assessment, differential diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of these disorders. Laboratory fee, $12 (Summer) 

230 Pediatric Language Impairments I (3) Stewart 
Survey of current approaches for assessing and treating language delays and 
disorders in infants, toddlers, preschoolers, school-age children, and adoles- 
cents. Review of standardized, observational, and ethnographic approaches used 
in language assessment; current models of intervention and service delivery. 
Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall) 

231 Pediatric Language Impairments II: Early Intervention (2) Martinez 
Theoretical and practical approaches for assessing and treating speech and lan- 
guage impairments in infants, toddlers, and preschool children. Methods used in 
family needs assessment, Individualized Family Service Plans, ethnographic and 
dynamic assessment; multidisciplinary team functioning. Laboratory fee, $12. 
(Fall) 

232 Pediatric Language Impairments III: School-Age Populations (2) Stewart 


Theoretical and practical approaches for identifying, assessing, and managing 
language-learning impairments in school-age children, including specific lan- 
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guage impairments and attention-deficit disorders. School-based service delivery 
models, IEPs, multidis« iplinary « ollaborative programming. Laboratory fee, $12. 
(Summer) 

240 Neurogenic Communication Disorders (3) Goldberg 
Differential diagnosis of acquired speech and language disorders, with an em- 
phasis on the aphasias acquired in adulthood. Evidence-based approaches to 
the assessment and treatment of adult neurogenic language disorders. Lab- 
oratory fee, $12 (Fall) 

241 Applied Neuroanatomy (3) Schulz 

Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology of systems underlying speech, language, 

and hearing. Neuroimaging techniques and investigations. Applications to the 

assessment and treatment of communication disorders. Laboratory fee, $12. 

(Fall) 

Seminar: Speech Fluency Disorders (2) Staff 

Consideration of stuttering and other disorders of speech rate and rhythm from 

developmental, linguistic, physiological, and psychosocial points of view. In- 


vestigation of evidence-based approaches to assessment and treatment 


N 


(Summer) 

260 Voice Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (3) Regnell 
Normal anatomy and physiology of the human vocal mechanism. Nature, 
causes, and clinical management of functional and organic voice disorders, in- 
cluding laryngectomy. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 

276 Aural Rehabilitation (3) Brewer 
Habilitation/rehabilitation of the hearing impaired, including auditory training, 
speech reading, hearing aids, assistive listening devices, communication strate- 
gies, and counseling. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 

277 Psychoeducational Management of Children Brewer 
With Hearing Impairment (3) 

Study of the psychosocial and educational effects of hearing loss. Assessment, 
remediation, and management approaches related to the education of the hear- 
ing impaired. Laboratory fee, $12 Summer) 

281 Dysphagia (2) Sonies 
Anatomy and physiology of normal swallowing. Nature and causes of dys- 
phagia in adults. Assessment, including clinical examination and radiologic 
methods; treatment. Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) 

282 Augmentative Communication and Computer Staff 
Applications in Communication Disorders (2) 

Principles of assessment, development, and selection of augmentative and al- 
ternative communication systems; application through case studies. Computer 
applications, including review of selected hardware and software and selection 


criteria. Laboratory fee, $20 (Summer) 

290 Selected Topics in Clinical Audiology (1 to 3) Staff 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues. May be repeated, but 
may not be taken for more than a total of 6 credits Fall, spring, and summer) 

291 Selected Topics in Speech-Language Pathology (1 to 3) Staff 


Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding various 
aspects of practice in speech-language pathology. May be repeated but not for 


more than a total of 6 credit hours (Fall, spring, and summer) 
295 Independent Research in Speech, Language, and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


STATISTICS 

Professors H.W. Lilliefors, J.L. Gastwirth, N.D Singpurwalla, J.M. Lachin III, J.I. Verter 
(Research), H.M. Mahmoud, T.K. Nayak (Chair) 

Associate Professors J. Rochon (Research), E.A. Thom (Research), S. Bose, R. Modarres, 
Z. Li 

Assistant Professors N. Younes (Research), E. Bura, C. Tatsuoka, K. Ghosh, S. Kundu 

Professorial Lecturers F. Ponti, P. Chandhok, P. Dasgupta 

Associate Professorial Lecturer R.F. Teitel 


Master of Science in the field of statistics—General prerequisite: course work in multi- 
variate calculus, matrix theory, and regression analysis (Math 33 and 124; Stat 118). 
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Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The program of study consists of 30 credit hours of course work without a thesis 
In exceptional cases the department may approve a program of study consisting of 24 
credit hours of course work plus a thesis (Stat 299-300). Candidates must pass a written 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. Two options are provided: applied statistics and 
mathematical statistics. For prerequisites and additional requirements specific to each 
option, see below 

Option in applied statistics—Required: Stat 201-2, 210, 217 

Option in mathematical statistics—Recommended prerequisite: course work at the 
level of advanced calculus. Required: Stat 201—2, 218, and either Stat 215 or 217 

In each option, additional courses are to be selected in consultation with the advisor. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of statistics—Prerequisite: A master's degree in statis- 
tics or a related discipline. The main requirement is a strong background in mathematics, 
including courses in advanced calculus, linear algebra, and mathematical statistics (sim 
ilar to Stat 201-2). Some deficiencies may be made up concurrently during the student's 
first year. In some instances, a student may enter the Ph.D. program with a bachelor's 
degree. 

Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, including satisfactory completion of (1) Stat 201-2, 217—18, 223 or 271, 257, 258, 
263, 264, and at least two courses chosen from among Stat 262, 265-66, and 273-74; (2) 
a minimum of 15 additional credit hours as determined by consultation with the depart- 
mental doctoral committee; (3) proficiency in computer languages as demonstrated by 
course work or an examination; (4) the General Examination, consisting of two parts: (a) 
a written qualifying examination that must be taken within 24 months from the date of 
enrollment in the program and is based on the four-course core (Stat 257, 258, 263, 264) 
and (b) an examination to determine the student's readiness to carrv out the proposed 
dissertation research; and (5) a dissertation demonstrating the candidate's ability to do 
original research in one of the following fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics, design of 
experiments, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability (theoretical or 
applied), reliability theory, robust methods, sampling, statistical computing, statistical 
inference, stochastic processes, and time series 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the fields of biostatistics and epidemi- 
ology—See Biostatistics and Epidemiology. 


With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
Bulletin for course listings 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Ghosh 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hypothe- 
sis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. Prerequisite: 
Math 33, 124. (Academic year) 

206 Multivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Tatsuoka 
Applications of advanced experimental design and multivariate analysis to the 
data of the social sciences. Design and analysis of single- and multiple-factor 
experiments, factor analysis, discriminant analysis, and other topics. Prerequi- 
site: Stat 105 or 118 or equivalent and permission of instructor. Not open to 
graduate students in mathematical statistics. 

207 Methods of Statistical Computing I (3) Modarres 
Error analysis, computational aspects of linear models, sweep operator, random 
number generation, simulation, resampling. Optimization, numerical integra- 
tion (Gaussian quadrature, Simpson's rule); E-M algorithm. Prerequisite: Stat 
118, 157-58; Math 124; knowledge of a programming language. 

208 Methods of Statistical Computing II (3) Modarres 
Numerical linear algebra, matrix decomposition and eigenvalue problems. 
Smoothing and density estimation. Graphics, interactive and dynamic tech- 
niques for data display. Object-oriented programming. Prerequisite: Stat 118, 
157-58; Math 124; and knowledge of a programming language. 

210 Data Analysis (3) Lachin 
Review of statistical principles of data analysis, using computerized statistical 
procedures. Multiple regression and the general linear model, analysis of 
contingency tables and categorical data, logistic regression for qualitative 
responses. Prerequisite: Stat 118, 157 or 201, and 183 or equivalent. (Spring) 
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213 Intermediate Probability and Stochastic Processes (3) Li 
Discrete and continuous random variables and their distributions, conditional 
distributions and conditional expectation, generating functions and their ap- 
plications, convergence of random variables; introduction to Brow nian motion, 
homogeneous and nonhomogeneous Poisson processes and martingales. 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or equivalent Spring) 

214 Applied Linear Models (3) Bura 
Introduction to regression techniques for discrete and continuous response vari- 
ables. The course includes a « omputing component using SAS and S Prereq- 
uisite: Math 33 and 124 (Fall) 

215-16 Applied Multivariate Analysis (3-3 Nayak, Modarres 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional research 
data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and physical sciences. 
Prerequisite: Stat 119, 157-58; Math 124 (Alternate academic years) 

217 Design of Experiments (3) Bura 


Design and analysis of single- and multiple-factor experiments. Includes block 
designs, repeated measures, factorial and fractional factorial experiments, 
response surface experimentation. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58; Math 124 

218 Linear Models (3) Bura 
Theory of the general linear parametric model. Includes least squares estima- 


tion, multiple comparisons procedures, variance components estimation. Pre- 
requisite: Stat 201-2; Math 124 

221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) 'atsuoka 
Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems in be- 
1avioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or equivalent 
and permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in mathematical 
statistics. (Spring) 

223 Bayesian Statistics: Theory and Applications (3 Singpurwalla, Bose 
An overview of Bayesian statistics, including its foundational issues, decision 
under uncertainty, linear models, expert opinion, and computational issues. 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Spring, alternate years) 

224 Design of Medical Studies (3) Rochon 
Design of medical investigations, including the randomized clinical trial, ob- 
servational cohort study, and retrospective case-control study. Specific meth- 
ods regarding sample size, power and precision, and statistical procedures for 
randomization and sampling. Ethics of clinical trials and the intention-to-treat 
principle. Prerequisite: Stat 201 or 157 (Spring) 


225 Biostatistical Methods (3) Lachin, Li 
Biostatistical methods for asymptotically efficient tests and estimates of relative 
risks and odds ratios from prospective and retrospective matched and un- 
matched studies. Fixed and random effects models. Logistic, conditional logis- 
tic, and Poisson regression models. Maxir likelihood and efficient scores. 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

226 Advanced Biostatistical Methods (3) Li 
Statistical methods for the analysis of longitudinal data nonparametric, fixed 
effects, mixed effects, generalized estimating equations. Methods for the analy- 
sis of emerging data: group sequential analysis, Brownian motion, Bayesian 
methods, and stochastic curtailment. Other advanced topics of current research 
in biostatistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

227 Survival Analysis (3) Ghosh, Li, Tatsuoka 
Parametric and nonparametric methods for the analysis of events observed in 
time (survival data), including Kaplan-Meier estimate of survival functions, log- 
rank and generalized Wilcoxon tests, the Cox proportional hazards model and 
an introduction to counting processes. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or permission of 
instructor (Fall) 

231 Categorical Data Analvsis (3) Rochon 


A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorical data. Mea- 
sures and tests of association; Mantel-Haenszel procedure; weighted least 
squares and maximum likelihood estimators in linear models; estimating equa- 
tions; logistic regression; loglinear models. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. (Fall, 
alternate years) 

257 Probability (3) Mahmoud 
Probabilistic foundations of statistics, probability distributions, random vari- 
ables, moments, characteristic functions, modes of convergence, limit theorems, 
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probability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2, knowledge of calculus through 


functions of several variables and series. (Fall) 
Distribution Theory (3) Gastwirth, Mahmoud 
Special distributions of statistics, small and large sample theory, order statis 
tics, and spacings. Prerequisite: Stat 257. (Spring) 
Advanced Probability (3) Staff 
Conditional expectation and martingales; weak convergence in general metric 
spaces and functional central limit theorems for i.i.d. random variables and 
martingales; applications to biostatistics Prerequisite: Stat 257 or an equivalent 
measure-theoretic introduction to probability 
Nonparametric Inference (3) Staff 
Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecified. Prereq- 
uisite: Stat 201-2 
Advanced Statistical Theory I (3) Nayak, Bose 
Decision theoretic estimation, classical point estimation, hypothesis testing. 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. (Fall) 
Advanced Statistical Theory II (3) Nayak, Bose 
Asymptotic theory, hypothesis testing, confidence regions. Prerequisite: Stat 
257, 263. (Spring) 
Multivariate Analysis (3) Nayak 
Multivariate normal distribution. Hotelling's T? and generalized T2, Wishart 
distribution, discrimination and classification. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. 
(Fall, alternate years) 
Topics in Multivariate Analysis (3) Nayak 
Multivariate analysis of variance, principal components, canonical correlation, 
factor analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 265. (Spring, alternate years) 
Foundational and Philosophical Issues in Statistics (3) Singpurwalla 
Axiomatic underpinnings of Bayesian statistics, including subjective probabil- 
ity, belief, utility, decision and games, likelihood principle, and stopping rules. 
Examples from legal, forensic, biological, and engineering sciences. Students 
are expected to have a background in computer science, economics, mathemat- 
ics, or operations research. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 
Stochastic Processes (3-3) Mahmoud, Singpurwalla 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating functions, re- 
currence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth and death 
processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. (Alternate academic years) 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 275. (Fall) 

) Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 276. (Fall) 
Advanced Time Series Analysis (3) Staff 
Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecasting 
of univariate and multivariate time series. Statespace or Kalman filter models, 
spectral analysis of multiple time series. Theory and applications using the 
University computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201—2 or equivalent. 
(Spring) 
Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) Chandhok 
Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations Simple, 
stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, inc luding super- 
populations and randomized response. Prerequisite: Stat 91 and Math 32 or 
equivalent. (Academic year) 
Seminar (3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Principles of Demography (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 290 
Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Staff 
Same as Econ 291. 
Reading and Research (3) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. 
Joint Doctoral Seminar on Current Topics Staff 


in Epidemiology and Biostatistics (3) 
Review of current topics of interest or c ontroversy in epidemiology and in bio- 
statistics. Students research an assigned topic in a tutorial setting with an as- 


265 


signed proctor and present their research findings to the seminar. Pre requisite 


admission to Unit II of the Ph.D program (Summer) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar: Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


STRATEGIC MANAGEME! 


T AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Professors H.J. Davis, W.H. Becker, D.J. Lenn 

Assoc iate Professors J.B. Thurman (Chair), J. Cook, E.J. I nglander, J.H. Beales III, M Starik, 
L. Burke 

Assistant Professors D.R. Kane, R.A. Carruth, J. Griffin, A. Prakash, B.S Teng, J.W 
Geranios 

rofessorial Lecturer W.N. LaForge 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in business 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration and Doctor of 
Philosophy 


202 Business-Government Relations (3) Englander, Becker 
Historical and philosophical foundations of the business-government relation- 
ship. Regulation, international trade, and corporate political activities. Public 
policy issues facing business and the business community's political response 
Prerequisite: MBAd 260 or equivalent (Fall) 

205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) Staff 
Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing itself to the 
legislative and executive branches and regulatory agencies of the federal gov 
ernment. Legal and practical constraints. Ethical considerations Spring) 

206 Applied Microeconomics (3) Beales and Staff 
Applications of economic theory to public and private decisions with empha- 
sis on public policy analysis. Focus on market structure and its implications 
Imperfect information, common property, public goods and externalities. Eco- 
nomic analysis of government behavior and legal institutions. Prerequisite: 
Econ 217 or 219 and MBAd 220 or equivalent Fall) 

208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) Staff 
Determination of national income, employment, inflation, and interest rates 


rhe role of expectations in the economy. Impact of government purchases, tax 
policy, and deficits. Monetary policy institutions. The global economy and ex- 
change rates. Prerequisite: Econ 218 or 219 and MBAd 220 or equivalents 
(Fall) 

209 Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) Englander, Becker 
Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students and representatives of 
government and business. Prerequisite: SMPP 202 or MBAd 260 or equivalent 
(Spring) 

210 Strategic Environmental Management (3) Starik 
Examination and analysis of the orientation and actions of private, public, and 
nonprofit sectors in relation to their natural environments. Emphasis on orga- 
nizational interaction and effectiveness, particularly regarding business firms 
and industry, on issues of environmental quality and sustainability (Fall) 

211 Business Law: Contracts, Torts, and Property (3) Staff 


Same as Accy 212 

213 Management of Strategic Issues (3) Staff 
l'he body of management theory and practice that has evolved to identify, ana- 
lyze, and resolve strategic organizational issues. Methodology of the field; ap- 
plications to critical issues in labor relations, energy and pollution, marketing 
and consumerism, business-government relations, and the global economy 

290 Special Topics (3) oun 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 


Same as Accy 211. 
212 Business Law: Enterprise Organization (3) Staff i 
peated once for credit | 
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291 Ethics and Business (3) Lenn, Griffith 

Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific business prob- 

lems, e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, political 
advertising; development of theory of corporate social responsibility. Same as 

j Phil 235 (Spring) 

293 American Business History (3) Becker 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing, distribution, 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the period since 
industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their economic, 
legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220 (Fall) 

295 Intermediate Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis (3) Davis and Staff 
Theory and practice of research methodology, with a public policy emphasis 
Qualitative and quantitative data sources and gathering, research models and 
designs, and analysis and interpretation. Same as PPol 205 


| 298 Directed Readings and Research (3) Staff 
| Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permission of instructor 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
l 300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 
| 311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 


An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for desc ribing, 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American pub- 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for structur- 


ing public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of society 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. (Fall and spring) 
321 Seminar in Strategic Management (3) Staff 


Develops understanding of the major research streams in strategic management; 

exposure to theoretical research frameworks and methodological issues and 

approaches 

| 331 Seminar in Business and Public Policy (3) Staff 
Develops understanding of the major research streams in business and public 
policy; exposure to theoretical research frameworks and methodological issues 
and approaches. 

391 Seminar: Business Management (3) Staff 
Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and empirical, affecting 
the development of the business enterprise. Topics to be announced. Emphasis 


on policy and strategic issues affecting the total enterprise, (Offered as the 
| demand warrants) 
397 Doctoral Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. Mav be 
repeated for credit, 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Professors J.R. Shotel (Chair), M.S. Castleberry, R.N. Ianacone, A.]. Mazur, M.B. Freund, 
L.L. West, J. M. Taymans, N.B. Paley, C.A. Kochhar, S.J. Lynch 

Associate Professors S.S. Beck, K.A. Steeves, L. Hall, A.U. Chamot, M.H. Jarrett, J.T. 
Jackson 

Assistant Professors P.S. Tate, B.C. Browne (Research), C. Green, C. L. Pyke, P.J. Leconte 
(Research), K. Kortecamp (Hesearch), J.A. Glazier, N.B. Milman, J. Comas, E.K. Hess 

| Associate Professorial Lecturers C. Muskin, S. Chough 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.W. Yates, J.L. Embich, P.A. Bielski, M Casper 
R. Bogucki, J. Marston, J.C. Baker, A. Hughes-Booker, S King 

Lecturers T. Krankowski, B.A. Liebbrandt, G.D. Caputo, J.T. Hickman, K.I. Wood, R.E. 
Seremeth, L. Alderman-Cutler, L. Hills, C. Wallin, A Biggins, K. Barron, K. Ihrig, 
E. Olive 


See the Graduate School of Education and Human Development for programs of study 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, Master of 
Education, and Doctor of Education. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
Department prerequisite: A bachelor's degree from an accredited institution i« prerex 


uisite to all 200-level courses in teacher education 


204 Perspectives in American Education (3) Beck, Paley 
Historical and social development of education in the United Stat evolution 
of American education related to the growth of the nation and the changing 


social order; examination of selected issues in « ontemporary education 


205 Foundations of Curriculum Development: K-12 (3 Paley 


n of the edu nal ideas of indi 


1duais 


For experienced teachers. Examinati 
and groups that have influenced American curriculum theory and practice from 
the Progressive era through the twentieth century. Comparisons of the issues 
models, and principles that have guided curricular thought, de velopment, and 
innovation (5bummeir 

206-7 Teaching and Learning (3-3 Beck, Hall, Kortecamp 
An overview of the principles of teaching, learning, and related research. Ex- 


of teaching, classroom management, and the 


plores ways of knowing, mod 
dynamic nature of the teaching/learning process. Structured observations and 


microteaching labs are required. Material fee, $10 per semester 
208 Development and Diversity (3 Green, Kortecamp, Steeves, Glazier 
theories of human growth and 


development. Investigation of diverse student strengths and needs; the special 


An examination of student diversity in relation to 


needs population; the dynamics of inclusion; and intercultural issues related to 


the teaching/learning process. Material fee, $20 


209 Reading Children's Literature Across the Curriculum (3 l'ate 
Participants read and analyze multicultural children's literature (from folktale 
to nonfiction) while simultaneou practicing discussion, dramatization, art 
and writing response strategies suitable for involving all students and integrat- 
ing literature across the school curriculum Spring, 

211 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (3 Beck, Green 
A comprehensive block course with subsections in mathematics, science, lan- 
guage arts, social studies, and in and logy. Integrated with TrEd 
235. May be repeated for credit up to 15 hours. Admission by permission of ad- 
visor. Material fee, $10 per subsection 

215 Recent Developments in Teaching English (3 Glazier 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, and 


innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of English. Admission by 
permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 Summer 

216 Recent Developments in Teaching Social Studies 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, and 


Green, Steeves 


innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of social studies. Admis- 


sion by permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 Summer 
217 Recent Developments in Teaching Science (3 Beck, Lynch 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, and 


by 


innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of science. Admission 


permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 nmer) 
218 Recent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3) Pyke 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, and 


innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of mathematics. Admis- 
prog g g 


sion by permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 (Summer) 
220 Selected Topics (arr.) Staff 
Topics and fees announced in the Schedule of Classes 
^ Comas 


221 Developmental Reading: Emergent Literacy (3) 
For educators interested in helping young children get a successful literacy 
start. Seminar discussions focus on research into the sociocultural context of 
early literacy development, the nature of emergent reading and writing behav- 
iors, and implications for establishing "literate environment" preschool and 
kindergarten classrooms (Fall and spring) 

222 Foundations of Reading Development (3) Comas 
Basic theories and processes of reading acquisition and assessment; linguistic 
cognitive, developmental, social, and affective bases of reading; influences of 
media, instructional strategies, including formal and informal assessment 


(Fall) 


268 


223 


224 


226 


228 


23: 


236 


238 


239 


240 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Reading Instruction in Content Areas: Comas 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3) 

Emphasis on acquisition and continuing development of content literacy, 
including integrated methods, media, and teaching demonstrations (Fall) 
Diagnostic Teaching of Reading: K-6 (3) Comas 
Classroom teaching and assessment strategies for elementarv teachers: con 
struction of informal traditional and non-traditional reading and writing tests; 
other instruments of evaluation; selecting and planning activities suitable to 
specific problems. Prerequisite: at least one previous course in reading. 
(Spring) 

Diagnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School (3) Comas 
Application of instructional strategies and techniques presented in TrEd 223 
and 224. Construction of informal tests; administering, scoring, and interpret 
ing informal and standardized tests; study and evaluation of materials: teach 
ing strategies for on-grade students and for those with reading problems. 
(Spring) 

Teaching Reading and Writing in English as a Second Language (3)  Chamot 
An emphasis on acquisition and continuing development of content literacy, 
including integrated methods, media, and teaching demonstrations geared to- 
ward second language learning requirements. Material fee, $10 (Spring) 
Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Beck 
Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, music, art and physical education 

Current Issues in Elementary Education (3) Beck 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important problems 
facing the contemporary American elementary school. 

Professional Internship in Glazier, Hall, Kortecamp, 


Middle School Education (3 to 6) Lynch, Pyke, Steeves 
Supervised internship in middle schools; required seminar. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. Material fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 

Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 


Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and teacher-familv in- 
teraction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofessionals and par- 


ents. Emphasis on total classroom environment. (Spring) 

Professional Internship in Glazier, Hall, Kortecamp, 
Secondary Education (3 to 6) Lynch, Pyke, Steeves 
Supervised internship; required seminar. Admission by permission of instructor. 
Material fee, $15 per credit hour. (Fall and spring) 

Professional Internship in Elementary Education (3 to 6) ^ Beck, Green, Tate 
Supervised internship; required seminar. Admission by permission of instructor. 
Material fee, $15 per credit hour. (Fall and spring) 

Analysis of Teaching (3) Staff 
Teaching viewed as a system; component aspects are examined with a view to- 
ward developing a critical method of analysis. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 
Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) Staff 


Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood programs; seminar. 
Prerequisite: 12 credit hours in early childhood education and permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) Comas 
Supervised clinical experience, including observation and participation, in test- 
ing, tutoring, and teaching. Clients may include preschoolers through adults. 
Minimum of 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of instructor. 
Material fee, $25. 


Practicum in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) Shotel 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. Prerequisite: TrEd 205. (Fall and spring) 

Teacher Leadership in Education (3) Steeves 


From the perspectives of educational theory and practice, the ideals and reali- 
ties of contemporary public school teaching are viewed within a system of local, 
state, and federal organizations, with the goal of enhanc ing the role of teachers 
as knowledgeable and effective leaders in their profession. Prerequisite TrEd 
204, 208, or equivalent. Material fee, $20. (Spring and summer) 


l'rEd 


teachin 


seconda 
ork in 
per cour 


46 through 251 offer theoretica iar, and p tical considerations for 
g the content area concerned. Each course requires 30-hour field experienc 
ry classroom. Prerequisite: TrEd 206 and the approved certification course 
the content are math thro 1 is in the SE Iri 0). Mate ( $1( 
se. Each course is offered in tl ll semester 

246 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3 Glazi« 


47 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools ncl 
248 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3 Steeves 
249 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3 Staff 
250 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3 Pyk 
51 Second Language Instruction (3) i 

A variety of methods for teaching a second language, both in the context of Eng 
lish as a Second Language and for foreign language instruction Fall 

252 Ese English Sound System in English as a Second Language (3 Staff 

^ descri ption of the onological cor t 1 variation of English as ay 
plied to instructio il practices specif v oriented toward linguistically diverse 
groups (Fall 

253 The Structure of English in ESL Prac tice 3) Staff 
A review of the morphological and sy! t haracteristi l re ted 
to instructional practices specifically oriented toward lir dive 
groups (Spring) ; 

254 Issues, Studies, and Practices in English as a Second Language (3 Staff 
A critical review of scholarship and research findings in English d lan 
guage. Major policv issues and implicati iat relate to ESI pra 
(Summer à; 

255 Educating Language Minorities (3 Stafi 
A study of federal, state, and local policies and issues affecting the educatior I 
linguistically diverse populations Resources for usc with specific linguistically 
diverse groups g 

256 Linguistic Applic ations in English as a Second Language (3 Staf 
A study of the science of | phor zy, morphology ntax, semantics 
and how its different br I e, socia plied, « d 

ESL teacher training, classroom instruction, material development, eval 
iation, research, and policy development I 

257 Sec ond Language Ac quisition Chamot 
Nature of first and se 1 language acquisition and development; emphasis on 
sociolinguistics and psychol istics st pertinent tc tional settings 
(Fall and summer) 

272 Strategies for Inclusion: Addressing Needs of Mazul 


289 


290 


291 


Special Populations (3 

Same as SpEd 272 

The C ulturally and Linguistically Diverse Student Mazur 
with Special Needs: Policy, Research, and Trends (3 

Same as op Ed 2 

Academic and Psy hosocial Assessment of the Mazur 
Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student (3 

Same as SpEd 276 


Clinical Study and Treatment of Reading Problems (3-3 Comas 


A case study approac h is emploved to develop participants’ competence te 
assess and tutor children, adolescents, and adults of diverse backgrounds, pre 
senting a variety of reading and writir iculties. Prerequisite: TrEd 222 and 
224. Material fee, $25 Academic year 

3) Stafi 


Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3 


For school administrators a id reading teachers. Problems in planning, organiz 


ing, and monitoring the tot | reading progr m (5pringj 

Severe Learning Disabilities i in Reading (3 

Ihe course links the fields of learning disabilities and reading, focusing 
on their interconnections in terms of log haracteristics, diagnosis, and 
remediation (Fall 

Reading and Writing Across the Curriculum (3) Coma 


A framework is presented for establishing a whole-language approach. Partici- 


pants explore principles and strategies for developing students reading al 


" 11 " nd ie » 
writing skills in art, literature, social studies, mathematics, and science 


(Fall, spring, and summer 


Ul 


270 


292 


297—98 


301 


308 


325 


330 


331 


332 


391 


SPECIAL 
201 


220 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Staff 
Limited to graduate students in reading education. Experience in a selected area 
of teaching or supervisory service in field-based programs. Prerequisite: per 

mission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 
Individual research under the guidance of a staff member; program and confer 

ences arranged with an instructor 

Supervising the Preservice Clinical Experience (3) Hall, Tate 
An investigation of the complex process of clinical supervision as it relates to 
the professional growth and development of the practitioners at the preservice 
level, with a focus on both the interpersonal/social dimension and the process 
of instructional supervision. (Fall) 

Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation Kochhar 
and Special Education (3) 

Same as SpEd 308. 

Curriculum Theory (3) Paley 
Examination of reviews and research studies on curriculum theorv. Focus on 
trends, values, interpretations, design systems, and evaluation Prerequisite 
TrEd 205. 

Paradigms of Instruction and Assessment (3) Green 
A foundation of theory, models, and variables that have contributed to the fields 
of instruction and assessment. The major paradigms of instruction and assess- 
ment. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 

Seminar in Instruction (3) Pvke, Green 
Analysis of alternative models of instruction and the factors that influence the 
instructional process in schools. Connections among instructional theory, re- 
search, and practice. Material fee, $25. (Fall) 

Search of the Literature in Curriculum and Instruction (3) Chamot, Lynch 
Analysis of types of literature reviews in the field of curriculum and instruction 
and development of a literature review; the relationship of theory building to 
review of literature, and how research questions arise from extant theory and 
related literature. For doctoral students in curriculum and instruction, to pre- 
cede TrEd 390. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 

School Reform through Professional Development (3) Staff 
Fundamental perspectives of school reform through professional development 
of educators (K-12); evolution of c ontemporary professional development mod- 
els and trends: examination of interactive modules using selected professional 
development activities. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 

Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation and Special Education (3) West 
Same as SpEd 345. 


Post-Master’s Internship in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Staff 
Same as SpEd 353. 

Doctoral Internship: Teacher Education (3 to 6) Staff 
Same as SpEd 354 

Attitude Change and the Access Process (3) Castleberry 
Same as SpEd 370. 

Post-Master's Internship in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) Staff 
Supervised fieldwork for selected experienced teachers. (Fall and spring) 
Doctoral Seminar in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) Shotel 


Review of literature in a topical area; preparation of a dissertation proposal and 
a manuscript of publishable quality. Admission by permission of instructor and 
approval of major advisor. Material fee, $25. (Fall) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Prerequisite: TrEd 390. 


EDUCATION 


Overview of Special Education (3) Embich 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and to 
help them become aware of the various educational modifications necessary to 
accommodate children with special needs in a school program (Fall) 
Selected Topics (arr.) Staff 
Topics and fees announced in the Schedule of Classes. 


1 Accessing Community Systems for 


Individuals with Disabilities 


Overview of aí u 

vith special needs and their families. N 

Legal Issues and Public Policy for 

Individuals With Disabilities 

Examination, interpretat 1 in 

the educat 1 and career deve pment ¢ 
3 € federal and state legislation in tl 


disability servi N 
; Vocational-T 


[ater fee. $2 


F 


‘echnical Education for Special Populations (3 


Freun 
1 s« erv fo | iual 
al fee, 52 oummer 

} I t 

Kochhar, Leconte 

f slatio nd y es affecting 

| V ibiliti« Empha 
yntext of national p ( etorm 


Preparation for leadership roles as vocat ial d techni educatio I 
sition personne verview of dt ery leis € I sizi EL educati 
(Spring) 

27 Technology in Vocational Evaluation econte and Staff 
Introduction to an arrav of stive te y services i cts facilitat 
ing professional interventions and vocational evaluation procedure ipplica 
tion to the assessment of persons with disabilities. Mate tee, $30 Fal 

/28 Community-Based Assessment and Leco d Staff 
Work Sample Development 
Introduction to community-based vocationa appraisal methods; development 
of job training analysis skills, labor market surveys, work samples; requirements 
of The Americans with Disabilities Act; inc orporation of assistive technology 
lassroom theory and field work. Material fee, $25 

:29 Interpretation and Application of Academic Leconte 
and Vocational Assessment Information (3 
opecilic strategies and techniques to ani 
ment information for levelopment 
profiles for adolescents and adults w 
procedure report de velopment and post assessment conferencing are empha 

rial fee, $25 : I 

230 Vocational Assessment of Individuals with Disabilities (3 to 6 rte 
Investigation of vocational appraisal rocesses and techniques for individuals 
with disabilities. Includes assessment for transition using field-based assign- 
ments. Three credits of practicum experience for students specializing a 
tional evaluation. Material fee, $25 (Fall, spring, and summ 

231 Instructional Methods in Special Education l'aymans, West 

and Transition (3) 
Techniques and processes programming for needs individuals 
with disabilities as they prepar transition to postsecor programs and 
employment. Emphasis on skills related to professional and support 
roles in the design of instructional arrangements and cooperative training 
Taken concurrently with SpEd 233. Material fee, $20 (Fall and spring 

232 Foundations in Special Education, Career Development, Kochhar 
and Transition (3) 

Overview of historical, theoretical, and pl osophical foundations of career de- 
velopment and transiti Explores directions for career development/transi- 
tion practices in the context of social and political change. Material fee, $25 
(Fall) 

233 Curriculum in Transition Special Education (3 aymans, West 


l'heory and practice in planning, implementin 


and evaluating curriculum for 


individuals with disabilities. Emphasis on techniques for modifying curriculum 


and materials for individualized progr 
lum implementation. Usually taken « 
$25 (Fall and spring) 


Seminar in Professio 


nal Development 


am 


in Special Education and Transition (3 to 6) 


Analysis and development of professional writing 


Material fee, $2 


Fall 


Employment Models for Individuals with Disabilities (3) 


rrently 


uing. Requires field-site curricu- 
Ed 231. Mate 


ld 


rial fee, 


with SĮ 
Kochhar 
! 


and presentation skills 


Staff 


Rationale, resources, and programming strategies for the development and co- 


1 h Aicahil > ter 
ordination of empioyment programs for individuals with disabilities. Mat al 


fee, $25 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


236 Introduction to Career, Vocational, and Transition Services (3 to 6) West 
Introduction to programs that provide career, vocational, and transition services 
to individuals with disabilities. Material fee, $25 (Summer) 

237 Learning Strategies, Assessment, and Instruction l'aymans 


for Learning Disabled Adolescents (3 to 6) 
l'heory and practice in the provision of effective and appropriate educational 
services to learning disabled adolescents. Material fee, $25 (Spring and 
summer) 

8 Issues in Educating Individuals with Learning Disabilities (3) l'aymans 
Introduction to the academic, cognitive, social, and emotional characteristics of 


t 


individuals with learning disabilities; etiological theories; educational service 
delivery models, with particular emphasis on the adolescent with learning dis 
abilities. Policy issues, continuum of services, and the transition from school to 
post-school environments. Material fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 

School Consultation for Professionals Working with Students l'aymans 
with Learning Disabilities (3) 

Exploration of attitudes and beliefs about team teaching, collaboration and in 


clusionary environments. Development of knowledge and skills related to col- 
laborative consultation and team teaching; interpersonal communication; the 
dynamics of collaborative teams; examination of the variety of env ironments in 


which special educators work. Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 

240 Developmental Process of Parenting (3) Jarrett 
The developmental process of becoming a parent and ongoing parenting. Mate 
rial fee, $20 (Fall and summer) 

241 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Staff 


Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the special edu- 
cator to collaborate with parents of adolescents with emotional and behavioral 
disabilities. Material fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 

242 Neurodevelopmental Assessment and Programming Jarrett 
for Infants and Toddlers with Disabilities (3 or 6) 
Provides students with a theoretical background and practical experience to 
translate the neurodevelopmental model into techniques for developing and im 
plementing educational programs for infants and toddlers with disabilities. Pre- 
requisite or concurrent registration: SpEd 263 or 268 or permission of instruc- 


tor. Material fee, $30. (Fall) 

243 Developmental Assessment of Infants (3) Jarrett 
Theory and current practice in the assessment of infants with or at risk for de- 
velopmental disabilities. Material fee, $30 (Spring) 

244 Ethical Considerations in Neonatal Freund 


and Infant Intervention (3) 
Overview of the major ethical issues involved in neonatal and infant interven- 
tion. The impact of recent and emerging technological innovations considered 
from medical, legal, ethical, and psychosocial perspectives. Material fee, $25. 
(Spring and summer) 
Medical and Developmental Implications Jarrett 
for Premature Infants and Their Families (3) 
Causes of prematurity and the implications of premature delivery on the infant 
and family. Specific medical conditions, treatment, long-term developmental 
implications, intervention, and planning. Material fee, : (Spring) 
Special Education in Correctional and Alternative Settings (3) Staff 
An introduction to the delivery of special education services within a range of 
alternative settings and the juvenile justice and corre tions systems. Material 
fee, $25. (Spring) 
254 Special Education in Correctional and Alternative Settings: Staff 
Field Experiences (3) 
Site visits to local, state, and federal juvenile correction facilities and advocacv 
organizations, with seminar series to integrate theory and practice. Material 
fee, $20. (Summer) 
255 Interdisciplinary and Interagency Services Mazur and Staff 
Coordination for Special Populations (3) 
Overview of models and strategies for coordinating services across dis iplines 
and among school and community agencies for special populations. Emphasis 


to 
D 
e 


terd Minary team coordinatior immunication, decision making 


planning, and follov for individuals with disabilities. Material fee, $25 
Fall and si 

6 Curriculum-Based Methods for Individuals with Disabilities (3 Staff 

Gurriculum-based design, implementation, and modification for individu 
with disabilities; methodologv for individualized programming. Material 
lee, $25 Summer} 

60 Developmental Assessment in Special Education (3) Castleberr 
Examination of forma choeducational tests used with preschool and el 
mentary-school-aged cl Development of formal and informal assessment 
techniques. Introducti« e skil lecessarv hoeducational re 
ports. Material fee, $40 Fa spring, and s 

61 Practicum: Methods and Materials Jarrett, Castleberry 
for Young Children with Disabilities (3 or t 
Clinical practi« n design and impler tion of educational strategies and 
materials nciuding designing an i loping teaching materials, Classroom 
teaching, fee« ind evaluator fessor A seminar accompanies this 
clinical experience Fall, spring, and summer 

262 Formal Assessment of Young Children with Disabilities (3 Castleberry 
Weekly seminar designed to prepare early childhood special educators to trans 

ite forn as nt data int tructional programming. Requires fieldwork 
with chil 1. Material fee, $40 Prerequisite SpEd 260 or equivalent (Spring) 

63 Development of the Infant with Special Needs (3 Jarrett 
ihe processes of normal ir levelopment and interre lationships among ireas 
f development; relationship of these processes to the growth and development 
of infants with or at risk for developmental disabilities. Material fee, $25 
Fall) 

264 Educational Implications of Medical and Genetic Freund 


Conditions of the Developmentally Delayed Child (3) 


Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with de- 
velopmental delays or disabilities: emi n icallv linked disabling 


ns are stressed. Mater- 


I 
conditions. Practitioner needs and pro 


£ 
ial fee, $25 (Spring 

265 Clinical Experience with Young Children Castleberry 
with Developmental Disabilities (3 
Field experience : panying seminar for students with limited experi 
ence in early childhood special education nsive involvement in an early 
childhood special education setting Summer 

266 The Development of Language in Young Children (3) Jarrett, Mazur 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the development of lan 
'uage programs. Material fee, $10 Fall, spring, and summer 

267 Instructional and Assistive Technology Jarrett 
in Early Childhood Special Education (2 or 3 
Assistive technology and its implications and uses for very young children (0—5 
yrs) in a wide variety of environments. Lectures, laboratory, and demonstra- 
tions. Material fee, $25 Summer) 

268 Development of Young Children with Disabilities (3) Freund, Mazui 
Theories of human growth and development are considered as a framework for 
examination of typical and atypical de velopment of young ¢ hildren. Material 
fee, $25 (I ili, spring, and summer E 

269 Etiology, Symptomatology, and Approaches Freund 
to Intervention with Children with Disabilities (3) 

An in-depth examination of the causes and characteristics of various disabili- 
ties. Current principles and approaches to intervention are examined. Material 
lee, $25 (Spring) 

270 Adapting Attitudes, Programs, and Curriculum Staff 


for Students with Disabilities in the Mainstream Environment (3) 

Meeting the needs of the special-needs student in the regular classroom. Mate 
rial fee, $20 Spring and summer) 
Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning 
for Children with Disabilities (3 or 6) 
Interdisciplinary team functioning and service coordination using a systems 


! . 
approach. Organizational development theories, attributes of effective teams 


Jarrett 


communication, negotiation strategies, and service coordination 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Strategies for Inclusion: Addressing Needs Mazur 
of Special Populations (3) 

This course trains teachers and supervisors to identify and implement strategies 
by which to successfully include second language learners, students with dis 


abilities, and students with disabilities who are also second language learners 
in an inclusionary setting so that all teachers can more effectively assume the 
responsibility to serve all children in our schools. Material fee, $25 (Fall, 
spring, and summer) 

Impact of Culture on Education (3) Mazur 


The impact of culture and ethnicity on educational experiences. The relation 
ship between school culture in the United States, one’s own culturels), and the 
cultures of diverse populations existing within our schools. Values, norms, 
attitudes, expectations, and assumptions of various cul 


rules, ethics, beliefs 

tures. Material fee, $25 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

In-Service Planning and Programming (3) Staff 
The continuing professional development of educators, with focus on the de- 


sign implementation, and evaluation of in-service training programs. Material 
fee, $25. (Summer) 

The Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student Mazur 
with Disabilities: Policy, Research, and Trends (3) 

Issues regarding educational service delivery for the culturally and linguisti 
cally diverse student. National, state, and local policies; current research in 
bilingual education, special education, and bilingual special education Ap- 
propriate assessment techniques, accessing community resources, and charac- 
teristics and needs of language-minority students and their families. Same as 


TrEd 275. Material fee, $2: 


) 


) Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazur 


Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student (3) 

Issues and implications of second-language learning; the relationship between 
learning disabilities and problems related to adaptation to a different culture. 
Students review and evaluate formal and nonformal assessment measures and 
administer bilingual assessment materials. Same as TrEd 276. Material fee, $25. 
Teaching the Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student with Mazur 
Disabilities: Methods, Materials, and Classroom Management (3) 

Commonly used tests, formal and informal assessment strategies and prere- 
ferral interventions, and curricular and classroom management strategies for 
use with bilingual students who have special needs. Instructional adaptations 
designed to meet cultural, linguistic, and academic needs in both mainstream 
and special classes. Material fee, $25. 

Internship: Educational Intervention for the Culturally Staff 
and Linguistically Diverse Student with Disabilities (3 to 6) 

Supervised internship. Students learn to write culturally relevant IEP programs, 
conduct effective parent interviews, and relate assessment findings to produc- 
tive programming. Material fee, $15 per credit how 

Dynamics of Interaction: The Essence of Staff 
Relationships Between Teachers and Students (3) 

An examination of philosophical and psychological theory germane to under- 
standing the nature of human interaction between teachers and students. Mate- 
rial fee, $25. (Fall) 

Developmental Assessment of Adolescents (3) Staff 
Formal and informal psychoeducational assessment: assessment instruments 
commonly used with upper-elementary, junior, and senior high school stu- 


dents; the writing of psychoeducational reports. Material fee, $35. (Spring) 
Internship in Teaching Children with Emotional and Hess, Jackson 


Behavioral Disabilities: Assistant Teacher (3 to 6) 

A full-time teaching experience with children with emotional disturbance. 
Graduate students assist in implementing psychoeducational assessment and 
teaching practices. Daily guidance by on-site training teachers and weekly 
supervision by University clinical faculty. Weekly seminar acc ompanies this 
internship. Material fee, $45 (Fall) 

Internship in Teaching Children with Emotional and Hess, Jackson 
Behavioral Disabilities: Co-Teacher (3 to 6) 


Continuation of SpEd 281. Graduate students become the primary teaching 
team in the classroom with ongoing supervision. Graduate students plan and 
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lucation teachin Strategies with children with emotional 


ipply | h 


disturbance. R« hnement f instructional and behavior man igement strate 
les thro igh the full-time teachi ig experience Weekly seminar cor tinues 
Material fee, $4 Sprin 

Ihe Urban Setting and Its Impact upon Children Jacksor 

with Emotional and Behavioral Disabilities (3 

MIT | | differences and ethni npiexities that face min taren in 

urb Eff f total environment in which inner-city children live 

on their ability to learn, fee d behave. Material fee, $25 Fall) 

Preparation for Internship in Teaching Adolescents Staff 

with Emotional and Behavioral Disabilities (3 

Review and refine program theory and skills of the psychoeducational theory 

prior to intern p. Material fee, $10 pring 

Teacher as Consultant: Inclusion of Adolescents Hess 

with Emotional and Behavioral Disabilities 

Skills and insights pertaining to the consultation process between special edu 

cation and regular classroom professionals. Consultant process viewed in an 

ecological systems orientation. Material fee, $35 Spring) 

Characteristics of Emotional and Behavioral Disabilities: Staff 


Infancy Through Adolescence 


i 15 } 
An in-depth examination of normal srowth and develo 


ent, psychiatric diag 


nostic categories, psychosocial development issues and the nature and needs 


of the student with serious emotional disturbance. May be repeated for credit 


Material fee, $30 (Fa 
Curriculum and Instructional Strategies for Adolescents Staff 
with Emotional and Behavioral Disabilities (3 to 6) 

Design, adaptation, and implementation of instructional methods and materi 
als. Material fee, $25 (Fall) 

Affective Development and Behavior Castleberry and Staff 
Management in Special Education (3 

Theory, programming, and behavior management strategies from theoretical 
and practical points of view. Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 

Behavior Management Practicum: Adolescents with Staff 
Emotional and Behavioral Disabilities (3 

I ] nt and techniques for 


Field-based examination of theory of behavior developme 


classroom management. Ma 
Internship: Teaching Young Children Castleberry, Browne 
with Disabilities (3 or 6) 

Supervised internship in early childhood special education. Weekly seminar 


Material fee, $15 per credit hour (Spring and summer) 
Internship: Early Intervention (3 to 6) Jarrett 
Supervised internship in earlv intervention. Weekly seminar. Material fee, $15 
per credit hour Spring ind summer 

Internship: Teaching Adolescents with Emotional and Hess, Jackson 


Behavioral Disabilities (6 to 9 

Full-time placement as a psychoeducator in various roles and sites Material 
fee, $90 (Fall, spring, and summer 

School- and Community-Based Internship in Leconte, Taymans 
Special Education and Transition (1 to 9 

A 50- to 450-hour supervised internship in school- and community-based set- 
tings involved in career, vocational, and transition services (Fall, spring, 
and summer) 

Teaching Internship in Transition 
Special Education (3 to 6 

Supervised teaching internship; semin: 
Material fee, $15 per credit hour (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) Shotel 
r guidance of staff member. Admission by 


Kochhar, West, Taymans 


ir required. Permission by instructor 


Individual study or research unde 
permission of advisor. May be repeated for credit 


Research Seminar in Special Education (arr.) Kochhar 
Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member; research on 
and discussion of an area of common interest. Admission by permission of 


instructor (Summer 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) West and Staff 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, administra 
tion, and development. Surveying local needs; program evaluation and super- 
vision. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $25 (Spring) 
Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) l'aymans, Kochhar 
Emphasis on topical research issues, problems of conducting research, and pro 
cedures and sources for obtaining research funding. Material fee, $25 (Fall 
and spring) 

Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation Kochhar 
and Special Education (3) 

Philosophical and methodological aspects of staff development and university 
programs; opportunities for practice in needs assessment, program design, and 
instruction. Admission by permission of instructor. Same as TrEd 308. Material 
fee, $20 (Spring) 

Supervising the Preservice Clinical Experience (3) Tate, Hall 
An investigation of the complex process of clinical supervision as it relates to 
the professional growth and development of practitioners at the preservice 
level. Focus on interpersonal/social dimensions and the process of instructional 
supervision. (Fall) 

Psychoeducational Diagnosis in Special Education (3) Staff 
The range of diagnostic and intervention strategies applicable to the student 
who presents psychosocial and related learning difficulties. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 

Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation West 
and Special Education (3) 

Consultation models from organizational development, organizational psy- 
chology, and mental health applied to professional practice in education and 
special education. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 

Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns Kochhar 
for Individuals with Disabilities (3) 

Overview of current legislation and public policy affecting education, employ- 
ment, and civil rights of individuals with disabilities. The evolution of disability 
policies and their relationship to principles of social justice. Material fee, $25. 
(Fall) 

Post-Master's Internship 

in Special Education (3 to 6) 
Supervised professional internship in college tea hing, administration, super- 
vision, research, or policymaking. Internships are individually arranged. 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Doctoral Internship: Freund, Kochhar, Mazur, Shotel 
Special Education (3 to 6) 

Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, super- 
vision, research, policymaking, or private agency function. Each internship is 


Freund, Mazur, Kochhar, Shotel 


individually arranged. Admission by permission of advisor. (Fall, spring, 
and summer) 
Interdisciplinary Techniques in the Diagnostic Jarrett 


Process in Special Education (3) 

Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of assessment 
programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplinary diagnostic evalu- 
ations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent, and permission of instructor. 
Material fee, $25. (Fall) 

Attitude Change and the Access Process (3) Castleberry 
Consideration of psychosocial constructs germane to the role of the consul- 
tant/administrator in educational and interdisciplinary settings. Application of 
theory in accessing human service delivery systems. Material fee, $25. (Fall) 
Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3 to 6) Shotel 
Review of literature in a topical area; preparation of a dissertation proposal and 
a manuscript of publishable quality. Admission by permission of instructor 
and approval of major advisor. Material fee, $ (Fall) 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Prerequisite: SpEd 390. 


ELECOMMI 


NIC 


ATION 


TELECOMMUNICATION 


Professors C.H. Sterling (Direct G. Brock 
Associate Professor D.M. Kennet 
Adjunct P 


Professor R.S. Belou A.B i 
Associate fesse il Lect J.C. Re R.J. I k 

Columbian College of Art: n ration with the School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science, offers a multidisciplinary pr im leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts in the field of telecommunicat [he program focuses on the interaction 
imong technologv, econor management, and bot rporate and governmental policy- 
making in the common cai i nedi istrie 

Master of Arts in the field of telecomn ition—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 
1 B average from an accredited college or university 


Required the general requirements stated und bian College of Arts and Scienc es, 


including at least 36 credit hours of course work. Re juired courses for the degree include 
Econ 217 and 249; TCom 201, 202, 211, 212, 230, 231, 240, 259; and two electives selected 
with a faculty advisor typically chosen f l'Com 220, 224, 235 and Mgt 282. Each stu- 
dent must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. A thesis option is available 


201 Development of the Telecommunication Industry (3 
Development of telecommunicat technology, in and policy in the 
United States, stressing interrelationships among industry, government bodies 


and policies, and users 
202 International Telecommunication Policy (3 Kennet 
ries around the world: com- 


Major issues in telecommunication polic 


petition and universal access policies; the role of telecommunication in eco- 
'anizations with a role in telecommuni- 


nomic development; multinational or 


tal and spectrum resources. 


cation; free flow of inform I 
207 National Security Issues in Telecommunication (3 Oslund 
Policy problems created by the vulnerability of telecommunication and com- 


on issues; use of 


puter networks to accidental or intentional attacks; dependen: e of economic 


and military security on telecommun n networks; information warfare; 


privacy and surveillance; international trade and information security. 
211 Telecommunication Technology (3) Staff 
Introduction to analog ar rmation; sys- 
for transmission; noise and 


| digital systems fo 


tems to modulate, multiplex, and code informati 
performance; examples from tele- 
ite, and mobile radio systems. 


bandwidth as limits to capacity and syste 


vision and radiobroadcasting, telephone, sa 
2 Telecommunication Systems and Networks (3 Staff 


Design and optimization of analog and digital telecommunication systems; 


212 


transport, switching, access, and contro] for circuit, message, and data switched 
networks; application to cellular radio, satellite broadcast, broadband data, 
other telecommunication [Com 211 or permission of 
instructor 

Technology and Telecommunication Policy (3 

s that arise from the interaction between 
in the telecommunication industry 


Dp 
stems Frerequis 


National and international policy iss 
scientific and technological deve 


and government policies. Prerequisi 

224 Telecommunication Regulation 
Background, current status, and trends in regulation of common carriers 
and electronic media. Legislative, FCC, and judicial decisions and trends. 
Emphasis on the process of federal regulation, with case studies. Prerequisite: 
TCom 201 

230 Principles of Telecommunication Management (3) 
Fundamentals of daily telecommunication operations, including human factors 
in organizations, acquisition and procurement, research and development, 
logistical planning, and relations with carriers and manufacturers. 

231 Telecommunication Management and Marketing (3) 
Strategic planning in regulated and competitive telecommunication industries; 
managing and marketing a technology-based business; different management 
and marketing approaches and their strengths and weaknesses; legal con- 


straints; responsibilities and ethics. Prerequisite: TCom 230 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Telecommunication Finance (3) 

Principles and methods of asset valuation; measurement and interpretation of 
financial flows; financial statements; risk assessment; capital markets; capital 
budgeting; effects of economic regulation on capital formation Prerequisite 
Econ 217 or permission of instructor 

Seminar in Domestic Telecommunication Policy (3) 

Interaction of private and public policy in telecommunication: research and de 
velopment, market entry, competition, ownership and acquisition, regulation, 
business decisions, and social impact. The course is intended for degree candi- 
dates in their final year of study in the telecommunication program 
Applications of Economics in Telecommunication (3) 

Structure, interrelationship, and function of the telecommunication industry 
within a changing regulatory framework. Prerequisite: Econ 249 

Special Topics (3) 

Special topics in technology, economics, operations, or policy. May be repeated 
for credit once provided the topic differs. Prerequisite: TCom 201 and permis- 
sion of instructor. 

Independent Study (1 to 3) 

Prerequisite: permission of instructor 

Thesis Research (3-3) 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


Associate 


Professors M.R. Withers, A.G. Wade, L.B. Jacobson (Chair), N.C. Garner 


' Professors W.A. Pucilowsky, C.F. Gudenius 


Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, M.A. Buckley 


Master 
ences, in 


of Fine Arts in the field of classical acting—Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
cooperation with the Shakespeare Theatre Academy for Classical Acting, offers 


the Master of Fine Arts in the field of classical acting. The program is an intensive 


endeavor 


intended for students who have had extensive theatre training as part of their 


undergraduate preparation or have spent several years after completing college as work- 
ing professionals in the field. 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 


Sciences. 


The 50-credit-hour degree program is taken in four intensive sessions over a 


12-month period. 


Master 
requisite: 


of Fine Arts in the field of theatre with a concentration in theatre design—Pre- 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from this University, or an equivalent degree. 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The program of study consists of 54 credit hours of 100- and 200-level course work 
in theatre and dance and in art, planned in consultation with the advisor, inc luding a cre- 
ative thesis (TrDa 299-300). The program may be planned to emphasize scenery, lighting, 
and costume. 

For listings of 100-level courses, see the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. 


Departmental prerequisite: Prerequisite to TrDa 201 through 229: degree candidacy in 
the M.F.A. in the field of classical acting. Prerequisite to all other 200-level courses: 
M.F.A. candidacy or permission of instructor 


201-4 


205-8 


209—10 


Acting (2 or 3 each) 

The focus of the acting sequence shifts with each session, providing a studio 
structure to explore and meet the demands of the classical canon. Portions of 
the sequence focus on the history plays and tragedies, classic comedy, high 
comedy, the Jacobeans, and master classes. 

Topics in Classical Drama and Culture (1 or 2 each) 

Plays and other writings from the Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Restoration eras 
and the 18th century. The historical world in which the plays were written as 
well as the imaginary worlds created in the plays themselves. 

Text (2-2) 

Textual analysis emphasizing development of aesthetic expression. The forms 
and rules of verse: its meter, scansion, and overall structure in the early, middle, 
and late Shakespeare plays, as well as the intricacies of the prose 


211 


0920 


233 


234 


241 


246 


8 Movement 


14 Voice and Speech (2 ) eacl 


he development of clear, supported speech and sound that can meet the de 


mands and challenges of classical texts. Resonators, articulators, breathing, and 


f 


placement tics and ear training; defining the character through the voice 


he development of an awareness of the body and its expressive abilities 


through an integrated roach that includes ballet, modern dance, Hatha Yoga 
ind Feldenkrais for coordination, focus, and expression 
2 Alexander Technique (1 or 2 each 
hrough group work and individual sessions, students develop a further aware- 
ness of the body toward expression of imagination and the creative process, en- 
abling powerful characterization without stress or personal physical distortion 
24 Stage Combat (2-2) 
Skills in stage combat techniques, including unarmed combat and broadsword 
buckler rapier, dagger, and other lighter weapons, toward development of 
greater physical strength and an awareness of safety issues. The course is de- 
signed to lead to certification as an actor/combatant through the Society of 


American Fight Directors 


Practicum (arr 
l'his sequence of courses includes scene preparation, rehearsal/production, 
clown class, and other performance skills 


Audition Techniques (1 
A set of workshops to he 


p students develop strong audition skills. Business as- 
pects of acting, such as selection of agents, Equity status, and taxation issues 
[he workshop concludes with a showcase performance for « asting directors, 


agents, and theatre directors 


Lighting Design (3) Gudenius 
Theory and execution of lighting design for theatre and dance Prerequisite: 
lrDa 131. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 

Architecture of Theatre and Exhibit Spaces (3 Sabelli 


Theatrical architecture from a historical perspective. Traditional and nontradi- 
ined and evaluated with 


tional exhibit, theatrical, and assembly spaces are exar 
reference to the functional use of space from practical, architectural, and aes 
thetic perspectives. Studio work includes design of a hypothetical performance 
space and its auxiliary units 

Scene Design: Renderings (3 Sabelli 
Preparation for the advanced student designer, with emphasis on the individ- 


ual development of rendering techniques including computer graphics, practi- 
cal design applications, traditional script analysis, and original scenographic 


interpretations. May be repeated once for credit (Fall, even years) 
Scene Design: Model Making (3 Sabelli 


Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary scenography through 
the making of scale models. May be repeated once for credit. Admission by per 
mission of instructor 

Intermediate Costume (3) Pucilowsky 
Introduction to the basic techniques of costume design through specific pro- 
ues will be explored, consistent with the his- 


jects. Various rendering tect 


torical period concerned. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 136 
(Spring, odd years) 


’ Advanced Costume (3) Pucilowsky 
Study of special design, style, and construction problems. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 

Pattern Making (3) Pucilowsky 


rhe study of pattern drafting and draping methods, based on contemporary and 
I ` ping : 


historical clothing, through lecture and class work Prerequisite: TrDa 136 


(Spring, even years) 

Production Drafting (3) Gudenius 
Development of drafting skills for production: groundplans, elevations, sec- 
tlons perspectives, etc 

Scene Painting (3) Gudenius 
Development of the skills of painting needed for the reproductive craft of the- 
atrical painting 
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291 Internship (3 or 6) Staff 
Internships with theatre companies or arts organizations, including conference 
and/or seminar. May be taken for a total of 6 credit hours 


292 Selected Topics (1 to 3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit 

294 Independent Research (arr.) Stafl 
May be repeated for credit. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


TOURISM AND HOSPITALITY MANAGEMENT 


Professor D.E. Hawkins 

Associate Professors D. Frechtling (Chair), L. Yu, L.A. Delpy Neirotti, S.E. Spivack, 
M.V. Smith 

Assistant Professor M.W. Lonam 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer E. Zavian 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
degree of Master of Tourism Administration and Master of Business Administration. 
For further information on the five-year, dual-degree program leading to the Bachelor of 
Business Administration and Master of Tourism Administration, see the Undergraduate 
Programs Bulletin. 


220 International Hotel Management (3) Yu 
The study of multinational hospitality operations, with emphasis on U.S. cor- 
porate involvement in and planning for overseas expansions. Political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, financial, and legal aspects inherent in the international busi 
ness environment. (Fall) 

230 Organization and Management of Airlines (3) Staff 
Overview of domestic and international passenger air transportation systems. 
Analysis of planning, financing, operating, marketing, and evaluating airline 
transportation systems. Legal and regulatory aspects of airline operations 
Development of infrastructure and related support services. (Fall) 

249 Economic, Cultural, and Environmental Aspects of Tourism (2) Spivack 
Relationship of tourism and sustainable development; specific emphasis on cul- 
tural, environmental, and economic impacts and trends. (Fall and spring) 

250 Administration of Tourism and Hospitality Services (2) Frechtling 
Organization and management concepts, theory, and issues, stressing applica- 
tion of theory through analysis of case examples drawn from the tourism and 
hospitality industry. Prerequisite TStd 104 or equivalent. (Fall) 

251 Statistical Applications in Tourism/Hospitality Management (2) Yu 
Application of quantitative methods in tourism and hospitality management 
research. Procedures and methodology for collecting data, summarizing and 


interpreting data, and drawing conclusions based on the data. (Fall) 

260 Tourism Development (3) Frechtling 
Relationship of economic theory and planning principles to tourism develop- 
ment; application of pre-feasibility analysis to tourism projects (Spring) 

261 Tourism Planning (3) Staff 


Integrated planning for tourism organizations; development of comprehensive 
tourism projects; consideration of basic concepts, approaches, and models. 
(Spring) 

262 Tourism Policy Analysis (3) Staff 
Components of tourism policy, including development of tools for tourism pol- 
icy analysis and description of tourism organizations in the government and 
private sector. (Spring) 

263 Tourism Marketing (3) Frechtling 
Concepts and techniques employed in marketing travel industry products and 
services, including its public- and private-sector components. Assessment of 
the tourism product, development of marketing strategy, preparation of mar- 
keting plan, and analysis of promotional programs. (Fall) 

264 Sport Marketing (3) Delpy Neirotti 
Application of marketing theories to sport events and properties. Case examples 
of marketing athletes, facilities, sport products, and events as well as using 
sports as a marketing tool for products. Writing sponsorship and endorsement 


281 


proposals and incorporating sport into an inte ted marketing plan. Prerequi 
site: MBAd 230 or equivalent Fall 

65 Sport Law: Contracts and Negotiations (3) Zavian 
Examination of legislation and specific case law as re ated to professional and 
amateur athletes, sport events, licensed merchandise, broadcast and sponsor 
ship rights. Topics include labor and anti-trust law contract negotiation, spe 
ifications, and interpretatior Fall 

270 Tourism Research (2) Frechtling 
Sample survey specific research methods ind their appli ition to the studv of 
tourism I 
Event Management (3) Staff 
An introduction to the theoretical and practical foundations of event manage 
ment. Fundamentals of planning, budgeting, and evaluating events (Fall) 

278 Conference and Exposition Management (3) Staff 
Site selection, program planning and management, exhibits, selection and use 
of facility, volunteers, and budget management (Spring) 

280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 6 Staff 
Workshops witl is on contemporary issues and opportunities; devel 
opment of adv: ssional competencies. May be repeated for credit with 


permission of Fall, spring, and summer 

282 International Experience (1 to 6) Staff 
l'ravel to a foreign countrv for studv of specific topics. May be repeated for 
credit with approval of advisor Fall, and summer 

283 Practicum (3) Staff 
For graduate students enrolled in a degree program or field offered through the 


department. Fieldwork internship, and/or instructional practice, including 
conference and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of 
advisor (Fall, spring, and summer 

290 Special Topics (1 to 3 Staff 


Experimental 


offering; new ourse topics and teac hing methods. Mav be re 
peated once for credit 

296 Travel Information Management Systems (3) Spivack 
Database utilization, information analysis, reservation systems computer ap- 
plications including the Internet, and related travel management svstems 
(Spring) 

297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) Hawkins 
Required capstone experience for tourism administration students who do not 
select the thesis option. Analysis of case situations involving policy formulation 
or management decision making; emphasis on applied strategic planning and 


management approaches 

298 Directed Reading and Research (1 to 3 Staff 
Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permission of instructor 
May be repeated for credit 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
University Professors A Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, K.F. Schaffner, ].N. Rosenau 


Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold 
appointments as University Professors. With the approval of the department or program 
Concerned, appropriate University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy degree pro 
Sram requirements. Permission of the University Professor may be required for enroll- 
ment. A complete listing of courses offered each semester appears in the Schedule of 
Classes under the 700 series. Following is a list of courses that are expected to be taught 
fairly regularly by | niversity Professors 


IAff/PS« 

770 Turbulence in World Politics (3) Rosenau 
An effort to probe the sources and dynamics of change and continuity in local, 
national, and international affairs. The links between the orientations of individ- 

uals and the actions of collectivities are a major focus, along with the foundations 
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of authority under transformative conditions. For graduate students; open to 
upper-level undergraduates. 


IAff/PSc 
771 Political Aggregation (3) 
An exploration of how collective action is fashioned out of the input of indi- 
viduals, how collectivities become larger than the sum of their parts, and how 
political organizations manage to persist through time. Socialization, mobiliza 
tion, momentum, and bandwagon effects are among the concepts evaluated. For 
graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


Rosenau 


IAff/PSc 
772 The Dynamics of Globalization (3) Rosenau 
An inquiry into the economic, cultural, and political processes through whic h 
individual and community life is expanding as awareness encompasses factors 
on a global scale. The consequences of this expansion at both global and local 
levels is examined, along with the possibility that these levels interact. For grad- 
uate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


IAff/PSc 
773 Global Governance (3) 
An inquiry into the prospects for and problems of governance on à global scale 
in the era following the end of the Cold War. Informal forms of governance as 
well as those that have undergone institutionalization are assessed. For gradu- 


ate students; open to upper-level undergraduates. 


Rosenau 


HmSc 
771 The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3) Caws 
Vicarious moral experience in the cinema; examples of such experience in film 
and the moral arguments they provoke; the power of cinema as a shaper of moral 
sentiment; moral issues in the production and distribution of films. For gradu- 
ate students; open to undergraduates. 
Phil 


772 Individualism (3) Caws 
The concept of the free individual in philosophy, psychology, literature, 
and politics: individuals and groups; individualism and collectivism; exem- 
plary individuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction; problems of 
individual and collective agency and identity. For undergraduates; open to 


graduate students. 


Phil 
774 Understanding Technology (3) Caws 
The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and the arts and humani- 
ties, its development, and its problems. Technology will not be regarded as 
merely dependent on the sciences or as merely useful (or dangerous) but as a 
human activity in its own right, with its own history, conceptual structure, 
interests, risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Phil 
778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) Caws 
A fundamental inquiry into the concept of the state in terms of entrenc hed 
oppositions: individualism/collectivism, equality/liberty, liberalism/conser- 
vatism, socialism/free enterprise, communism/capitalism. Emphasis on the 
present need to find a constructive transcendence of these oppositions. For 
graduate students; open to undergraduates. 
Phil 
779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) Caws 


An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics addressed by 
Freud’s psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional content of 
philosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis on the relation 
between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both disciplines). For 
graduate students; open to undergraduates. 


HCS/Phil 
'70 Philosophy of Medicine (3) Schaffner 
in introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, including scientific 
progress the doctor-patient r« lationship whether diseases are objec tive or so 
cially conditioned entities, clinical reasoning using some simple examples from 
medical diagnosis and new drug testing, and ethical and social issues raised by 
the AIDS epidemic. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Phil 
771 Philosophy of Biology (3 Schaffner 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, including evolutionary 
biology, molecular biology and reductionism, teleology, experimental objectiv 


ity, philosophica neurosciences, sociobiology, and evolu 


tionary ethics. For raduate students 


HCS/Phil 
775 Ethics and Health Policy (3) Schaffner 
rhe problem of health care reform and ethical issues associated with managed 


care and competition, Medicare and Medicare reform, and the issue of health 


care rationing. Issues relating to the “right to die,” including active and passive 
euthanasia and phvsician-assisted suicide. For graduate students; open to 


undergraduates 


HCS/Phil 
777 The Human Genome Project: Ethical, Legal, Schaffner 
and Social Implications (3) 
Ethical, legal, and social implications of the decoding of the entire human 
including confidentiality of genetic information, genetic discrimina- 


genon g 


tion and insurance, reductionistic/deterministic implications, forensic issues, 


research ethics, gene therapy and patenting, and cloning. For graduate and med- 
ical students; open to undergraduates 
HCS/Phil 
780 Neurobiology and Reductionism (3) Schaffner 
Recent developments in neuroscience and theories of consciousness, including 


neural networks; philosophical implications, including the relations among 
genetics, brains, and behavior. For graduate students; open to qualified under- 


graduates 


Rel 
770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) Nasr 
The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modern times 
Investigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, science, art, and 
literature; influence of the West and Western scholarship on the Islamic world 
For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 
Rel 
771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) Nasr 
The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam, Attar, 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact on the West and on India. The 
translation of these works into European languages and their influence upon 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings in Eng- 
lish. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Rel 
772 Mysticism—East and West (3 Nasr 
A thematic examination of mystical traditions: the nature of mysticism, the 
search for ultimate reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the mystical 
science of the soul, and the significance of sacred art and symbols. Major mys- 
tical traditions of East and West—Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 
Rel 
773 Perennial Philosophy (3) Nasr 


The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by A 
Huxley, A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines and teachings of perennial 
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philosophy as found in various religious and philosophical traditions of East 
and West. Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, philosophy, or intellec- 
tual history. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Man and the Natural Environment (3) Nası 
The religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present environmen- 
tal crisis. The history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature in 
the West, in the history of Western science, and in some non-Western world 
views that may encourage a more harmonious relationship between man and 
the natural environment. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Rel 
777 Religion and Science (3) Nasr 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, classical Greece, 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the scientific revolu- 
tion, and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues in the encounter of re- 
ligion and science in light of the cultural matrix of the civilization and period 
in question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 
Soc 
776 Public Policy Research (3) Etzioni 


Basic concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and applied research. 
Policy research methods. The social structure of policy research: producers and 
consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them. Open to undergradu- 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: social 
science or public policy course work or related experience. 


PSc/Soc 
777 Contemporary American Society (3) Etzioni 
A social science perspective of contemporary American society. Analysis of 
concepts that allow continued insight into America’s condition and future. In- 
stitutions examined include the family, schools, communities, the polity, and 
relations among racial/ethnic groups. For graduate students; open to under- 
graduates. 


Soc/Econ/PS¢ 
779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) Etzioni 
A synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and economic pol- 
icy, drawing on relevant segments of economics and sociology as well as polit- 
ical science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and core con- 
cepts in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their policy 
implications. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 


Soc/PSc/IAff 
781 Elements of Communitarian Thinking (3) Etzioni 
An examination of the roots of communitarian thinking in earlier philosophi- 
cal work, current political theory, and historical and contemporary sociology. 
The relevance of communitarian thinking to various community-building social 
movements. For graduate students; open to undergraduates with permission of 
instructor. 


Soc/PSc/IAff 
782 Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective (3) Etzioni 
The issues that arise when communities seeking to advance their goals run into 
commitments to individual and minority rights. Freedom of speech and hate 
codes, public safety and protection against search and seizure, majority votes 
and minority rights, and other policy issues. For graduate students; open to 
undergraduates with permission of instructor 


VIRGINIA CAMPUS 


With an emphasis on graduate education and research, The George Washington 
University offers academic programs on its Virginia Campus. The School of Engineering 


ind Applied Science, Sch t Business and Public Management, and Graduate School 


of Education and Human Development offer graduate study leading to master's and 


doctoral degrees at this site. The Virginia ( impus rs extensive library and research 
lacilities networked by computer to information d ises nationwide 
l'hrough the School of Business and Public Management and the Graduate School of 


Education and Human Development, the three executive programs outlined below ar« 
offered on the Virginia Campus. In addition, the School of Engineering and Applied 


ocience offers course work leading to master i doctoral degrees in several fields 


to the Master of Science in the field 


including an accelerated weekend program leadin 
f telecommunications and « omputers 

Academic programs on the Virginia ( ampus are extensive and growing. Please note that 
rograms listed here include only those that are exclusive to the Virginia Campus 
] tact the 


Programs offered at this and other sites are listed by academic jartment. Cor 


ims at this site 


Virginia Campus office for « omplete information on progr 


EXECUTIVE MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


Executive Master of Science in Information Systems Technology—A unique, weekend- 
gers and senior executives, offered by 
J6-credit-hour multidisciplinary 
ns and behavioral and decision sci- 


oriented progr: 


1 for high-potential, mid-level 
Public Management 


urriculum focuses on the role of information svst« 


the School of Business 


ences in problem solving and decision making. The program is d signed to meet the needs 
1 


of individuals from a variety of professional and educational backerounds Applicants 


generally are expected to have a minimum of seven vears of professional experience and 
a bachelor's degree with a B or better average fr an accredited college or university 
Program parti« ipants represent a broad range of public and private sector organizations 


they hold positions that include president, senior marketing specialist, division director, 


nior engineer, program manager, and consultant 
l'he program enrolls one student cohort per year, which undertakes a fixed sequence of 


courses during the 15-month accelerated gram. Classes meet on alternating Fridays 


and Saturdays. The faculty consists of a core of full-time professors, augmented by rec- 
ognized leaders in particular disciplines and distinguished guest le 


ment and industry 


turers from govern- 
The management science courses listed below are offered at the Virginia Campus onlv 
g 
and are available to Executive Master's students only 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


401 Individual and Group Decision Processes (3 
Study of the individual and group processes in decision making in organiza- 
tions. Topics include decision effectiveness, decision analysis tec hniques, risk 
analysis, and managerial style as related to decision making 

402 Quantitative Methods for Information Systems (3) 

Introductory study of quantitative te hniques for problem solving. Statistical 
concepts, including confidence intervals, hypothesis testing, correlation, and 
regression. Linear programming Applications and case studies involving man- 
agement information systems 

404 Enterprise Networks in Organizations (3) 
l'he role of data communications and networking within organizations. LANs 
and interconnecting LANs to create enterprise networks. Emerging technologies 
such as videoconferencing, multimedia, and ATM. The interaction between net- 
works and MIS as typified by client-server architectures is emphasized 

405 Database Systems (3) 

Application and implementation of database management systems in the public 
and private sectors. Database organization, creation, maintenance, and man- 
agement. Client-server technology. Review of commercial database manage- 
ment systems. 

406 Decision Support Systems and Methods (3) 

Computer-based decision-making aids and simulations. Issues in effective 

implementation of decision support systems. Review and analysis of various ex- 

pert systems, including tools and generators, classification vs. diagnostic type 
systems, and building modules. Design of decision support and expert systems. 
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407 Introduction to MIS Business Relationships (3) 
Introduction to MIS business solutions. Integration of MIS into the business and 
organizational environment. Case studies of various organizational structures 
and MIS needs and solutions. Economic analysis of MIS applications 

408 Strategic Planning and Business Process Engineering (2) 
Development and implementation of a long-range organizational strategy 
Business process engineering and re-engineering. Technology assessment and 
technical management, use of critical success factors. Innovative uses of MIS in 
organizations 

410 Information Systems Security (2) 
Network and MIS security issues. Risk assessment, technological and proce- 
dural security measures. Computer fraud and privacy issues. Hacker attacks, 
phone fraud, denial of service, and virus and work attacks 

411 Information Systems Design (4) 
Introduction to the design and analysis of information systems. The systems de 
velopment life cycle, analysis of requirements, design of logical systems, analy- 
sis and design of user interfaces, system documentation and specifications 
Planning for system implementation, evaluation, and maintenance 

412 The Information System Development Process (2) 
Management decisions and activities during the life cycle of an information sys- 
tem. Project estimation and planning for information systems. Contractual is 
sues in system development and acquisition. Requirements analysis, systems 
analysis, development, testing, and maintenance. Rapid prototyping, spiral 
model development, and alternative development strategies 

490 Special Topics (1 to 3) 


EXECUTIVE MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Executive Master of Business Administration program is specially designed for ac- 
complished managers and senior professionals to enhance their effectiveness as general 
managers. Participants earn the M.B.A. in 19 months, while continuing to serve their or- 
ganizations. Class sessions for the 60-credit-hour program are held on alternating Fridays 
and Saturdays and in three week-long residencies, plus a two-week residency held abroad. 
The broad curriculum emphasizes general management and follows an integrative ap- 
proach, spanning the traditional M.B.A. disciplines as well as fields of continuing and 
emerging importance—strategic management and public policy, international business, 
management of innovation, new venture creation, information and decision systems. 
Electives are created for each Executive M.B.A. class, based on their preferences. Classes 
are limited to approximately 35 experienced individuals who form a cohort, taking all 
courses together. A new class begins each year in late August. 

The courses listed below are available only to degree candidates in the Executive 
Master of Business Administration program. 


202 Organization, Management, and Leadership (3) Lobuts, Harvey, Winslow 
Integrates organizational concepts with management principles and theory ap- 
plied to public and private organizations. Management thought, functions, and 
practices. Current management approaches and future challenges. Theories of 
managerial leadership, leadership issues, and problems in organizations at 
higher levels. 

210 Managerial Economics (3) Staff 

Intermediate-level micro- and macroeconomic theory and its application in 

public and private-sector decision making. Demand, production, costs, invest- 

ments, market structure and strategy, and market outcomes. Interpretation of 
economic conditions and theory and practice of monetary and fiscal policy. 

Business and Public Policy (3) Lenn 

The political, legal, economic, social, and ethical forces that act on business. 

Interaction of the market system and public policy process in the development 

of law and regulation, along with the evolving relationship of business and gov- 

ernment in American society. 

214 Fundamentals of Decision Science Forman 
and Computational Methods (3) 

Theory and methods of business decision making, including intelligence, de- 
sign, and choice. Useful approaches in cases of multiple objectives, compen- 


satory and nonco t pproache incertainty and statistics 
inalytical models, and quantitative and qualitative measurement skills 
216 Marketing Management (3) Dver 
r'he marketing process from the firm's viewpoint. Market analysis, product 
planning, channels ol Lion, pricing, and promotion Approaches to 
financial, operational, and international market considerations. The impact of 
environmental and other business forces on n irketing practice 
220 Management of Operations and Manufacturing Strategy (3 Staff 
Fundamentals of production and operations management and the associated 
tools and techniques used lec n mak Resource allocation, inventory 
inagement d T luction pla in nd ntrol. lechnology-related de 
velopment such as flex ma fact ng systems and compute! integrated 
manufacturing 
222 Financial Accounting (3 Singleton 
The role of accour € SIOI iki pI cess ot management and ex 
ternal parties. Inte rpretation of financial statements for the guidance of man 
agement. Interpretation and implementation of financial accour ting 
224 Theory and Concepts of Finance Handorf 
Long-term financing and current operations, investment decisions, and divi- 
dend policy. Financial analysis, business theory, and policy and practice in finan 
cial management. The role of c; il formation the relationship of public 
policy and the structuring of interest rate 
226 The Changing World Community: Lauter 
Implications for the Global Economy (3) 
rhe global « ompetitive framework and how nations aevelop ind sustain com- 
petitive The role of the multinat firm, the economic transfor- 
mation of the Eastern European nations, and the internationalization of the 
Japanese economy with reference to the United States 
230 Competitiveness and Corporate Innovation (3 Donnelly 
Business, technological, economic, and political factors influencing the devel- 
opment of new products. Competitiveness and joint ventures, both locally and 
globally, involving technological innovation and transfer. Enhanci rganiza- 
tional innovation, product concept development, technology marketing, and 
corporate venture divisions 
240 International Business Strategy and Practice (3 Staff 


rhe changing international environment and t on domestic and for- 


eign multinational corporations. Internationa marketing, strategy, ne- 


gotiations, and product policies. The econ ural, and political aspects 
that influence market conditions 
250 Financial Decision Making in Firms and Markets (3 N. Cohen 


Decisions made by financial manager 


capital, fixed assets, and 


sources of financing in the context of 


ness operations. Examines 


securities markets from th he company as a user of capital 


lhe relationship of risk and return and the 


and investors as suppliers of capit 
value of securities 

Power, Politics, and Ethics (3 Kee 
Ethical judgments of corporate professionals, managers, and public officials 
Problems and alternatives for private and public institutional arrangements to 
rategies of ethical analysis are applied 
management, plant relocation, and preferen- 


meet the needs of society. Conc 


ts anc 


to specific problems. such as r 


tial hiring 


254 Managerial Accounting (3) Lindahl 


int decision-making process. Costing 
bility accounting, and volume-profit 


1 control; pricing and prod- 


l'he role of accounting in 


systems, cost behavior analvsis, re 


relationships. Budgeting for f 


uct mix decisions 
257 Entrepreneurship and Creation of New Ventures (3 Toftoy, Carayannis 
l'he process of innovation and entrepreneurship in the creation of new ven- 
rations; marketing new products 


tures. Access to venture ipit: 


and services. Approaches to managing small ventures, including te hnology- 


based ventures, and management for venture innovation in large and small 


organizations 
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261 Human Resource Management (2) Swiercz 
Interpersonal and group dynamics in various organizational settings; direct 
managerial intervention in the process of organizational development. Issues 
and opportunities in managing outside one's own culture; executive selection 
and development; current personnel management practices and procedures 

262 Information Systems in Management (3) Staff 
A management-oriented survey of current and developing information tech 
nologies, including hardware, software, and systems development. The impact 
on management of the computing milieu. Information systems requirements 


i 


and multimedia database approaches to handling data for business decision 
making 

263 Executive Decision Support (2) 'arimcilai 
Theory and methods of decision making in business and organizational situa 
tions. Judgmental forecasting, including statistical modeling, forward/backward 
planning process, conflict resolution, quality management, and value assess 
ment. Use of computational tools, including spreadsheets, in forecasting 

264 Marketing Strategy (3) Divita 
Complex marketing problems involving policy and operational decisions. Mar 
keting strategies in the perspective of environmental forces and business func 
tions. The marketing research process. Marketing of intangibles and new and 
existing services, including service product decisions and planning 

266 Advanced Topics (2) Staff 
Problems in international finance, including the evolving international pay- 
ments system and effective business practice regarding the international finan 
cial markets. International business strategies for the fast-growing economies of 
Southeast Asia, China, and Latin America. Strategic alliances, market entry, 
trade and investment, government relations, and business operations 

270 Strategy Formulation and Implementation (3) Burke, Cook 
Approaches to formulating strategies that enable organizations to adapt to 
changing social, technological, economic, and political conditions. Strategic 
management from the general manager's perspective; evaluation and control of 


strategy in various types of organizations. 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP IN HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


Doctor of Education in the field of human resource development—Prerequisite: A mas- 
ter's degree from an accredited college or university, three years of full-time experience 
in human resource development, and the general requirements for admission to Ed.D. de- 
gree candidacy stated under the Graduate School of Education and Human Development. 

The program provides a forum through which doctoral Fellows, their organizations, 
and the University can build leadership in human resource development and bring about 
significant change within cooperating organizations. Fellows move through the program 
in a cohort group. Each cohort is a deliberate mixture of professionals from diverse indus- 
tries as well as government and from a variety of geographic locations across the United 
States. 

The program focuses on six themes that correspond to semesters, followed by work to- 
ward the dissertation. Class sessions are held one weekend a month (Friday and Satur- 
day) for a period of two and a half years. A week-long session begins the program and an 
additional two-week session takes place each subsequent year. The specific time period 
for completing the dissertation varies. 


Leadership—Fellows gain an understanding of pivotal theories of leadership and apply 
these theories to their own organizations. Empowerment, team development, integrity, 
and systems thinking are explored. There is an emphasis on the personal leadership de- 
velopment of the Fellows within the program 

The Learning Organization—Fellows focus on learning at both the individual and sys- 
tem level. Learning theory, critical thinking, and organizational learning are explored. 
Fellows engage in action learning projects that address a problem within their own orga- 


nizations. 
Research—Fellows survey the depth and breadth of current research in human resource 


development, focusing on areas of particular interest to themselves and their organiza- 
tions and developing research skills in both quantitative and qualitative methods 


ihe Changing Environment—Fellows address current change theory and inderstand 


ing ind implementin of change in an organizational settir Force flu change 
uch as diversity and globalizatior re examined 

Integration and Application of Central Concepts—Fellows seek to integrate th« know! 
edge they have gained in the program by applying it to a project witl ir own or an 
exchange organization. This process serves both to provide a real-world application of 
their knowledge and an opportur to expand 

Specialization; Developing In ] Fello T ne or two specific 
area tudy relevant to their organ the ely I eld. Example f topic 
areas are the impact of technology rk team et ng tl vork force, or 
the implementation of total qual 

Fellows are required to resear write, and defend a dissertation. This research effort 
is an opportunity for each Fellow to make ificant co buti to the field of human 
resource development. The student continues to r for D rch (HRD 
$91) until the final oral examination |} X 8 esstu 
WOMEN'S STUDIES 
Professors D. Bell (Director), H. Hartmann (Research), P.M. Palmer 

Associate Pri sors C.E. Harrison, C. Deitch 
Assistant Professors R. Chl A. Zucke 


Adjunct Assistant Professors M. Frost, B. Morris 


Lecturer N. Turner 


Committee on Women's Studies 
D. Bell, N. Cahn, C. Deitch, C. Gamber, C.E. Harrison, H. Hartmann, L. Jacobson, N 
Mikhalevsky, D. Moshenberg, P.M. Palmer, A. Romines, G. Weiss, A. Zucker 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers two interdisciplinary programs le: 


to the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of women's studies and Master of Arts in 

field of public policy with a concentration in women's studies. Both programs are als 
available as part of J.D.-M.A. and LL.M GW Law School. A 
graduate certificate in women's studies i e d d by the 
Committee on Women's Studies and draw Le tments within 


the University and resource persons in 


l'he women's studies programs examine 


academic dis iplines to provide an ur tanding of the historica orary role 
and status of women, and tí provide training necessary to evaluate and late equ 
table public policy for women. Each student will work closely with an advisor in design- 
ing a program to meet individual resear nd professional goals. Prospectiv 


degree candidates should consult with the director of the Women's Studies Program 

Master of Arts in the field « 
policy with a concentrat 
an accredited college or university 


1 1n women 


ler Columbian College of Arts and Sci 


Required: the general requirements stated 
5 l 

ith or without a thesis. Policy-oriented stu 

lic policy core (PSc 203, 


ences, and 36 credit hours of course work, w 
dents take WStu 221, 240, and 220 plus four courses in the 
lect 


229; Econ 217; and an approved statistical methods course) and 9 hours of elec 


ives 
hose pursuing the Master of Arts in the field of women’s studies must take WStu 220, 
221, and either 225 or an approved alternative; 12 credit hours in one other disc ipline 
(history, literature, economics philosophy, religion, anthropology, or sociology); and 9 
hours of electives. With permission, other disciplinary or topical concentrations may be 
selected. All students take a final 6 hours chosen from WStu 299-300. or 283 and 295. All 
candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 


Note: Excluding students enrolled in the Women's Studies Program, « ompletion of WStu 


120 and 125 or equivalent, or permission of instructor, is prerequisite to all graduate-level 


women's studies courses 


220 Fundamentals of Feminist Theory (3) Palmer and Staff 
Same as AmSt 220. A survey of historical theories ant to feminist 


thought, such as liberalism, socialism, evolution, psycho: ysis, and gendered 
spheres of social action. How these theories were rev 
Second Wave of feminism since the 1960s. Brief examination of postmodernis 


and Third Wave feminist theorizing (Fall 


ind revised by the 
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221 Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) Deitch 
Analysis of the contribution of feminist or gender-relations perspectives from 
humanities and social science disciplines to the issues and methods of social 
research and social policy and practice. Topics include a review of feminist 
frameworks, a critique and re-evaluation of traditional academic disciplines, 
and analysis of current research on and for women. (Fall) 

Contemporary Feminist Theory (3) Staff 
Developments in feminist theory in the past 20 years, with a primary focus on 
American feminism and some consideration of European and Third World 
thought 
Global Feminisms (3) Bell and Staff 
The individuals, groups, and policies that shape global agenda for women; local 
and international fora in which global feminisms are forged. 
Feminist Ethics and Policy Implications (3) Weiss 
Same as Phil 238. 
Women and Public Policy (3) Harrison, Deitch 
Analysis of gender-related U.S. policy issues, such as domestic violence, mili- 
tary service, abortion rights, equal employment opportunity, child and depen- 
dent care, welfare, social security, and international development assistance. 
(Spring) 
Women and the Law (3) Harrison 
Legal status of women in the United States on both the federal and state levels. 
Emphasis on constitutional equality, employment law, family law, reproduc- 
tion and sexuality, and the criminal justice system. (Fall) 
Women and Writing (3) Staff 
Same as Engl 251. 
Gender and Sexuality (3) Bell 
Same as Anth 257. 
Women, Welfare, and Poverty (3) Deitch, Harrison 
Examination of how the causes and consequences of poverty differ for women 
and men; how race, class, and gender shape policy responses to poverty. The 
history of family assistance policy in the United States and the impact of vari- 
ous welfare reform efforts. Same as Soc 265. (Fall) 
Seminar: Selected Topics (3) Bell and Staff 
Investigation of a current policy issue of particular concern to women, or con- 
sideration of women's status in a particular social system. Topics have included 
women and health; sexualities; women and Judaism; black women; gender, 
race, and class. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Readings on Women in American History (3) Harrison 
Same as AmSt/Hist 273. 
Independent Study (3) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring fac- 
ulty member prior to registration. 
Practicum in Women's Studies (3 to 6) Deitch 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised assignment to pub- 
lic and private agencies engaged in policymaking, education, political action, 
and research. Placement arrangements must be made the semester prior to reg- 
istration; departmental permission is required. May be repeated for credit to a 
maximum of 6 credits. (Spring) 
Independent Research in Women's Studies (arr.) Staff 
Individual library or field research. Arrangements must be made with the spon- 
soring faculty member prior to registration; a written proposal is required. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 


x 
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FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 2001-2002 
(as of Fall 2001) 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

School of Business and Public Management 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor E 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of N 


of Microbiology and Immunology 


Frederick Amling, Professor Emeritus of Business Finance 
B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph 957, | rsity 
Pennsylvania 

a Ww : PEF 

Galip Mehmet Arkilic , Professor Emer ritus of Engineering and 1 Applied ocience 
B.S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University: M.S 4 Institute of Te I gy; Ph.D. 1954 
Northwestern Universitv 

David Lynn Atkins, Professor Em eritus of Bi iology 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970, Texas A&N 
University 

Robert Edward Baker, Professor Emeri 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New Yor 


America; M.A. in Ed. 1956 D. 1962, George Washington University 
Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Ma thematics 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklvn Colle M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopk 
University 
Shirley Russell Barnett, Assoc iate Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 19 niversity of M 


Otto Bergmann, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna 
Nancy Joan Belkni ap, Profe ssor Eme ritus of Special Education 
B.S. 1966, University of Mic van: M.A. in E 197( Ge rge Washington iversity; Ed.D. 197€ 
American University 
Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor Emeritus of Speech Communication 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigar 
Giorgio Vittorio Borgiotti, Professor E meritus of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Eng.Dr. 1957, University of Rome 
John Gordon Sa Ay Professor Emeritus c of Edi 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington 
L loyd Spenc er Bow ling, Profe ssor E auntie of Spe ech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954 M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962, George 
Washington University 
David Springer Brown, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
Frederick James Brown, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Robert Guy Brown, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Car 
James Franklin Burks, Professor Emeritus of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 


ition 


University 
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Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 

Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor Emeritus of Psy chology 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell 1 niversity 

Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Te hnology; Ph.D. 1950, 
University of lowa 

Bayard Lacey Catron, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chic ago; M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, University 
of California, Berkeley 

Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 

Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
University 

Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950 George Washington University 

Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966. 1 niversity of Maryland 

Linda Grant DePauw, Professor Emeritus of American History 
B.A. 1961, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1964 Johns Hopkins University 

James Fearing Dinwiddie, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1948, Carnegie Institute of Technology; M.S. 1956, North Carolina State 1 niversity; M.S. 1966, 
Ph.D. 1972, Stanford University 

Miriam Violet Wein Dow, Assistant Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1959, University of Akron; M.A. 1960, University of Mic higan; Ph.D. 1977, University of 
Maryland 

Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, Americ an University 

John Eftis, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia University; 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

Marvin F. Eisenberg, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of Florida; P.E 

Julian Eisenstein, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

Rodney Walter Eldridge, Professor Emeritus of International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont: Ph.D 1966, Columbia University 

Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor Emeritus of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, 1 niversity of California, Berkeley 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor Emeritus of Higher Education; President 
Emeritus of the University 
B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University; Ed.D. 1948, 
University of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby College; 
LL.D. 1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 1970, Husson 
College; LL.D. 1971, Georgetown University; Litt.D. 1986, West Virginia Institute of Technology; 
D.H.C. 1986, Kansai University, Japan; LL.D. 1988, American University 

Donald Michael Esterling, Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 

James Elmer Feir, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London: Ph.D 1966, Cambridge 
University 

Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research and 
Applied Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York: Ph.D. 1967 Northwestern University 

Nicolae Filipescu, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Romania; Ph.D. 1964, M.D 
1975, George Washington University 

Roderick Stuart French, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy; Vice President 
Emeritus for Academic Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; M.Div. 1957 Y opal Divinity School; S.T.M. 1965, Union 
Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Nashington University 

Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965. Columbia University 


Michael Graham Gall agher, Professo 
A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971. G 


1 


Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies 


B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed 52, A ( OF Ge 


Marvin Gordon Profe |SSOI Emer ritus of Geog zraphy and Regional Science 
B.A. 1942, City l ersity of New York, City ege; M.A, 1954 . 1966, Columbia Ur 

Robert Goulard, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ph.D. 1957. Purdue Universit 


Jose ph Arthur Greenberg, Professor 1 


neritus of Education 
i cg 


5. in Bus.Ed. 1966, Sa State ( ‘ } M. 1968. I 


Donald Gross, Professor En neritus of ( )pe rations Resear h 


B.S. 1956, Carnegie Mellon Universitv: M.S. 1959 Ph.D. 1962. Corne versity; P.I 


Phillip Donald Grub, Aryame hr Professor Emeritus of Multinational 


Management 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George 
Washington University 


Robert Bernard Heller, Professor Eme ritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 

Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor Eme ritus of European History and 
International Affairs 


B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957. Ph.D. 19€ Univer ifornia, Berkeley 
ir dev dp aar. jr., Professor Emeritus of 
B.A. 1942, Wake I liversity; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 


Peter Proal Hill, Profe ssor Emeritus of History and International Affairs; 
University Historian 


B.A. 1949, Tufts versity; M.A. 1954, Boston iversitv; Ph.D. 1966, George Washingt 


niversitv 


James William Hillis, Professor Eme ritus of Speech and Hearing 


B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957 vers f Maryla Ph.D. 1963, Ohio State 
University 
Denis Mic hael Hitchcock, Associate Profe ssor Emeritus of Art 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 197 Ph.D. 1977, Princeton University 
Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor Emeritus of PI hysics 
B.S. 1953,; M.S. 1955, George Washingt niversity; Ph.D. 19 I 


Mary Alida Mr À P. rofessor Emeritus of E onomics 


3.A. 1955, M.A. 195 1.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Robert William ra asakas Professor Eme ritus « of Psycl hology 
J.A. 1956, Trinity College (Connecticut); Ph.D. 1965 Duke Universi 
Gloria L yon Horrworth, Professor Emeritus of Edu atior 1 
J.A. 1952, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State University 
Northridge; Ed.D. 1972, American University 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
J.A. 1939, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 


Terry Lee Hufford, Professor Emeritus of Botany 

3.5. 1961, M.A. 1962, Bowling Green State University: Ph.D. 1972. Ohio State University 

Robert Lee Humphrey, Professor Emeritus of . Anthropology 

J.A. 1962, American University: Ph.D. 1970, Ur iversity of New Mexico 

Rita Klein Ives, Professor Emeritus of Spec ial Education 
B.S. 1953, University of Pittsburgh: M.A. in I 9 Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D 1971, George Washington 
University 

Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama: M.B.A. 1941. Harvard Universitv: LL.D. 1964, University 
of Chungang, Korea 

Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 

Nancy Diers Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of Dance i 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota: M A. 1966, University of lowa; Ed.D. 1980, University of North 
Carolina at Greensbor 

William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of History and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College: M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of W ishington 

Robert Gean Jones, Professor Emeritus of Religion 
B.A. 1947, Baylor l niversity; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph D 1959, Yale University 
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Stephen Arnold Karp, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College: M.A. 1952 New School for Social 
Research; Ph.D. 1962, New York University 
Samuel Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City ( ollege; M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D 
1954, George Washington University 
John Kaye, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 
John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina: Ph.D. 1955 George Washington University 
Robert Wayne Kenny, Professor Emeritus of History 
B.J. 1953, University of Texas; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota: Ph.D 1963, University of 
Chicago; M.F.A. 1984, George Washington University 
Young C. Kim, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and International Affairs 
M.A, 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology and 
of Genetics 
B.A. 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, l niversity of Michigan 
James Cecil King, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Ali Muhlis Kiper, Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D 1956, Purdue 
University; P.E 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psychology 
B.A. 1941, M.A, 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959 George Washington University 
Arthur David Kirsch, Professor Emeritus of Statistics and of Psychology 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue l niversity 
Vladislav Klein, Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
Mech.Engr. 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D. 1974, Cranfield Institute of 
Technology, England 
Philip Klubes, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens ( ollege; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of 
Minnesota 
Bruce Michael Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S./M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 
Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1956, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale ! niversity 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor Emeritus of Accountancy 
B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, Universitv of Pennsylvania 
Phyllis Ann Langton, Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
California, Los Angeles 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College: M.A. 1950 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of ( hicago 
Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 
Carl Arne Linden, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University: Ph.D. 1966 George Washington 
University 
Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor Emeritus of Geology 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas: Ph.D. 1967 Johns Hopkins 
University 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A, 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Norma Maine Loeser, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 
William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
John Carl Lowe, Professor Emeritus of Geography 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark 1 niversity 


ld, Professor Emeritus of Art and Ar haeology 


William Allan MacDona 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin ( ege; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943 i Hopkin liv 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 
idi ministrati n 


MR | r f } } 
150 B.A ) xa ) 


Marie C Malaro, Professor Emeritus of Museum Studies 
1954 } '] t { eot 
Paul Be 'rnard M: rae I Associate Professor Emeritus of Management Science 
B.S. 1952 S. Military Academ M.S. i er. Adi 169, D.B.A. 19 George Washinetor 
anthon y Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education 


B. 19 1 Connect M.A. 1939, O T 49 
Universitv Y D. 1961. P. Colle 
William Henry Marlow, Professor Eme ritus of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947. St. Ambrose ( ege: M.S. 1948. Ph.D. 1951 I tv of A 
Anthony James Mastro Professor I itus 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York ersity: M lame 
Paul Mazel, Professor Emeritus of Pharma sthesiology 
B.S. 1946, Med College M rginia of V M.S j ut 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vand Itt ty 
arth Philip McCormi¢ E: P rofessor r Emeri tus of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College: M.A. 1959 € v of Michigar 
Cornelius Glen M Wright, Adjunct Presb Emeritus of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1952, University of Evansville: M.S. 196 'h.D. 1970, George Washingt l ersit 


] 
lization 


‘larence Cowan Mondale, 7 Professor Emeritus of American Ci 


B.A. 1947, Macalester College: M.A 1 196 t fM 
oe , 
Jorothy Adele Moore, Professor Emeritus of Education and International 


154 


Affairs 

3.A. 1954, University of Maryland: M.A. 1959. A.P.C. 1964. Ed 170, Ame 
John Andrew More: in, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Publi 

Affairs 

3.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959. Ph.D. 19€ ka tniva 


Leonard Né idler, Professoi Emeritus Of Human Resourt e De elt pme nt and 


Adult Education 
3.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City versitv of New York t e D. 19¢ 
University 
Ch: rles Rudolph Naeser, Professor ' Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin: M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935. University of 
Nadine Nadeshda Natov, Professot Emeritus of Russian 
M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Russia; Ph.D. 1969, Universi 
of Michigan 
David Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, M 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsir 
Benjamin Nimer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University if Chicag 
Yuri Olkhov sky, Associate Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 19 University of Minnesota: P} 1968, Georgetowr rsitv 


Harry Robert Pun; Professor Emeritus of Busir 1ess Administration 
B.A. 1941, Michigan State University: M.B.A. 1950 Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, American 


University 


Ronald D.F. Palmer, Professor Emeritus of the Prac tice of International Affairs 


B.A. 1954, Howard University; M.A. 1957, Johns H pkins University 

Theodore Peter Perros, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry and of Forensic 
Sciences 

3.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952. Geor ge Washington University 

Ruth Irene Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Education 


3.8. 1945, State 1 niversity of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1971 
American Univers 


Bernard Thomas Pitsvada, Profe ssor Emeritus of P. ublic Administration 


3.S. 1955, M.B.A. 1963, Temple University; Ph.D. 1972, American Univers 

Lee Etta Powell. Professor JRinerftud of Education Administration 
J.S. 1956, University of the District of ( imbia: M.A. 1966. Ed.D. 198976. ( rge Washingtor 
niversity 


Jon Alrik Quitslund, Professor Emeritus of English 


B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph.D. 1967, Prir 
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Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A, 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
Martha Norman Rashid, Professor Emeritus of Education 
Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, University of 
lowa 
Philip Norman Reeves, Professor Emeritus of Health Services Management 
and Policy and of Health Care Sciences 
M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
William Martin Reynolds, Chauncey M. Depew Professor Emeritus of Public 
Speaking 
B.A. 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 
Charles Edward Rice, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western Reserve 
University 
James Willis Robb, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic Universitv of 
America 
Philip Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.A. 1955, Columbia University 
Daniel David Roman, Professor Emeritus of Management Science 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California 
Sam Rothman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Pilar G. Suelto de Sáenz, Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
Licenciada 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1966, Universitv of 
Maryland 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor Emeritus of Zoology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Elton Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
William Edward Schmidt, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
Lois Green Schwoerer, Elmer Louis Kayser Professor Emeritus of History 
B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 
William E. Seale, Professor Emeritus of Finance 
B.A. 1963, M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Kentucky 
Homer Belk Sewell, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D 
1978, University of Lancaster, England 
Stanley Newton Sherman, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1977, University of Marvland 
Chung-wen Shih, Professor Emeritus of Chinese 
B.A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 
Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor Emeritus of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
David Elliot Silber, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, Universitv of 
Michigan 
Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 
Arthur Hall Smith, Professor Emeritus of Painting 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York 
University 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies 
B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro 
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David Gover White, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Katherine Johnston Williams, Associate Professor Emeritus of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1991 George Washington University 
Lawrence Winkler, Professor Emeritus of Counseling 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
3.5. 1935, New York University; M.A, 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Brunetta Reid Wolfman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley; D.H.L. 1983, Boston 
niversity; D.Pedagogy 1983, Northeastern University; LL.D. 1984, Regis College; D.H.L. 1985 
Suffolk University; D.Litt. 1985, Stonehill College; D.Engr.Tech.(hon) 1985, Wentworth Institute 
Shirley Minkewitz Wright, Associate Professor Emeritus of English as a 
Foreign Language 
3.5, 1954, Winona State University; M.A. 1963, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown 
niversity 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
J.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 
Richard Yi-chang Yin, Associate Professor Emeritus of Economics and 
International Affairs 
.L.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
niversity 
Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
J.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Te hnology; Ae.E 
939, Stanford University 
Joseph Zeidner, Professor Emeritus of Administrative Sciences and of 
Psychology 
J.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1951, Fordham University: Ph.D. 1954 
Catholic University of America 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


ACTIVE 


Hernan Gustavo Abeledo, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
Licenciatura 1987, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina; Ph.D, 1992, Rutgers University 
Lowell Abrams, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1991, Yeshiva University, Israel; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1997, Johns Hopkins University 
Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Joseph B. Abramson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
M.A. 1983, Tufts University 
Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College: Ph.D. 1965. l niversity of 
California, Berkeley 
Hibba Abugidieri, Assistant Professor of History, International Affairs, and 
Honors 
B.A. 1992, University of Maryland; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 2001, Georgetown University 
Ravi S. Achrol, Professor of Marketing 
B.Comm. 1967, Delhi University, India; M.Comm. 1973, Rajasthan University, India; Ph.D. 1985, 
Northwestern University 
Gordon M. Adams, Professor of the Practice of International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Stanford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Columbia University 
William Clayton Adams, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Sean M.H. Aday, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1990, Northwestern University; M.A 1995, Ph.D. 1999, University of Pennsylvania 
Hugh Lecaine Agnew, Associate Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1975, Queen's University at Kingston, Canada; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1981, Stanford University 
Karen Ahlquist, Associate Professor of Music 
B.A. 1970, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1983, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1991, University 
of Michigan 


Shahrokh Ahmadi, Adjunct Assistant Professor of I ngineering 


M.S. 1984, West V nia ersitv: Ph.D. 199 
Quazi Ahme d, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in ( munication 
B.A )82 as 984 ika t t M 30, ( f 
I ert h.I 198, H 
John D bert son, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musi 
í 3 i . 
Julia W. Albright / “Prof ssor of Microbiology and Immunology 
Ph.D. 197% state l t 
Marshall W A reb Associate Professor of English 
1A. 1970, Texas Lut} ege; M 76, \ t i ity of 


Laurie Alderman-Cutler, Lecturer in Special Educati 
M.A. 1979, George Washingt ' t 


Yulia E. Alec china, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psych logy 


Ade le L ogan Ale mande T, Assistant Professor of Histor 


D. 1995, Ho ] 1 t 
Nikit, is Anestis wr? "Xi indridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1966, Ohio Ui S. 19€ ty of California, Los Angele: 
Marc William All ard Louis Wei itraub Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1983 Uni of V« tt M 1986 X L&M T tv: M.A. 198 h.D. 1990 
Han | Un 
Frank Allario, Professorial Lecturer eering 
Ph.D. 1968 V M.B.A ) 
Catherine Jean Allen, vaca of . pology and International Affairs 
B.A. 1969, St. ] ( ege, M M I 


Desimont Alston, ld june t Instructor in Musi 
).A. 1974 mple liversi 
Frank T. ye iri, Assistant Professor of Project Management 
M.S. 1971. M.B.A. 1€ " ` 


\ J I 


Tyler Anbinder, Associate Professi r of Histon 
A 1984, Wesleyan | versity; Ph.D. 1990 


Robert Michael Andersen, Professorial Lecturer in 


gineering 
3.S. 1972, J.D. 1976, University of Iowa: M.P.A. 1986. H oe 
David Anderson, Assov iate Re search | Prof essor of Political Management 
J.A. 1981, George Washingto y 19 ersity of M 
Jeffrey Clifford Anderson, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Pittsburgh: M } 173. Ph.D. 197% 


Avery DeLano Andrews, P». iate Profe ssor O f History 

J.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 19 M.A ) I )62 versit f Pennsylvania 

Emmanuel C Tanager Aniebonam Ataistani Professor of Management 
Si lence 


B.S. 1981, M.S. 1983, State University of New York at Binghamton: D.Sc. 1997, George Washington 
niversity 

Richard A. Arndt, Resear ch Professor of Physics 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Calif Berkeley 


C ‘hristophe r Arterton, Profe 'ssor of Political Management; Dean of the 
Graduate School of Political Management; Associate Dean of Columbian 

College of Arts and Sciences 

B.A. 1965, Trinity College; M.A. 1968, Amer versity; Ph.D. 1974, Massacl 
Technology 


John Martin Artz, Associate Professor of Mai 1agement Science i 
B.S. 1974, James Madison University; M.S. 197% rsity of Florida; M.B.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1990, 


George Washington Univ 


Hossein G. Askari, Aryameh r Profe ssor of f Inte rnational Business 


nstitute of 


B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Tech g 
Muriel Ann Atkin, Professor of History 

B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence College: M.Phil. 1971. Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
Aaron Auslender, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1983, Columbia University 

/ ` i r 

James F, Austin, Research Professor of Sociology 

B.A. 1970, Wheaton College: M.A. 1975. DePaul 1 versity: Ph.D. 1980, Universit f California 


Davis 
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Rory Allan Austin, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1993, Rice University; M.A. 1996, Ph.D. 1998, Universitv of Rochester 
Deborah D. Avant, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1982, M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, University of California, San Die 
Ruth Axelrod, Visiting Instructor in Organizational Sciences 
B.A. 1989, M.H.S.A. 1993, George Washington University 
Robert A. Ayuso, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1972, Louisiana State University; M.S. 1975, State University of New 
Ph.D. 1980, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Ines Azar, Professor of Spanish and Human Sciences 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns H« pkins University 
William R. Baber, Benjamin Franklin Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1969, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1980 iversity of 
North Carolina 
Mary Jo Baedecker, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1967, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1985. George 
Washington University 
Prabir K. Bagchi, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986, University of Tennessee 
Frank E. Baginski, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, Gannon University; M.S. 1977, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, University of 
Massachusetts 
James Russell Bailey, Associate Professor of Management Science 
M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1991, Washington University 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 
Isabelle G. Bajeux-Besnainou, Associate Professor of Finance 
Ph.D. 1989, University of Paris, France 
Josephine Baker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Elementary Education 
M.A. 1981, Howard University 
Robert Preston Baker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1979, Lebanon Valley College; M.M. 1988, D.M.A. 1990, Catholic University of America 
Andrew Kevin Balkansky, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1990, Ph.D. 1997, University of Wisconsin 
Steven J. Balla, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1989, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1995, Duke University 
Michael Bamdad, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
M.A. 1991, George Washington University 
Joseph Anthony Barbera, Associate Professor of Engineering Management and 
Systems Engineering 
B.S. 1976, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1980, University of Pittsburgh 
Jacqueline Barker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
M.S. 1982, Universityof California, Los Angeles 
Allen Barna, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.A. 1971, Rutgers University; J.D. 1974, College of William and Mary; M.B.A. 1981, University of 
Texas 
Lori Barnet, Adjunct Associate Professor of Cello 
B.A. 1973, Bennington College 
Albert Barnhart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University of New York College at Oswego 
Theodore M. Barnhill, Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, University of 
Michigan 
Karmela R. Barron, Lecturer in Special Education 
M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Brenda C. Barthell, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1983, Northwestern University; M.A. 1985, George Washington University 
John J. Battles, Assistant Professor of Education Administration 
B.A. 1959, M.S.Ed. 1962, Fordham University; Ed.D. 1970, Columbia University 
Earle W. Baughman, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Psychology 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, Vanderbilt University 


York at Stony Brook 
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J. Howard Beales III, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Publi: 
Policy 
B.A. 1972, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Chicag 

Hamilton Beazley 


, Associate Professor of Organizational Sciences 
B.A. 1966, Yale Uni: 


sity; M.B A 1977, Southern Methodist University; Ph.D. 1998, George 

Washington University 

Sylven Seid Beck, Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1972, Marymount Manhattan College; M.S. in Ed. 1974, City University of New York, ( 
College; Ed.D. 1981, George Wash iversit 

William H. Becker, Professor Of History 
B.A. 1964, Muhlenberg College; Pl 1969, Johns Hopkins University 

Nabih Elias Bedewi, Assoc iate Professor of Engineerin, g and Applied Science 
B.S. 1983, M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 198€ niv Ma i 


Richard Behn, Professorial Lec turer in Political Manage ement 


B.A, 1969, Tr llege; M.Ed. 1971, University of Hartford 
Cheryl Beil, Assistant Research Pri fossor of Psychology 
B.A. 1971 »w School for Social Research; M.A., M.S.W 1974 Washington ersity; Ph.D 


1984, Georg 1 
Linda M. Belau, Assistant Professor of E 


ton University 


B.A. 1990, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 2000, State Universitv of New York at 
Binghamton 
Masha Belenky, Instructor in French 
B.S. 1987, Moscow State University; B.S. 1990, Georgetown Universitv: M.A. 1992. New York 
University 
Andrea Beley, Assistant Profe ssor of English as a Foreign Language 
).A. 1974, University of Pittsbur M.Ed. 1978, Temple University 
Diane Bell, Professor of ; tiahropah 
B.A. 1975, Monash University, Australia; Ph.D. 1980, Au an National | versity 
Abdelghani Bellaac hi i, GENRE Professor of Computer Science 


).Sc. 1992, George Washin 
Richard S. Belous, Profe a fae L ecturer in Organizational Sciences and 
Telecommunication 


on ers 


J.A. 1971, Columbia University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1984. G rge Washington | versity 
Cornelius Bennhold, ppc. iate Professor of Physi sics 

B.S. 1981, B.S. 1982, Mainz University, Germany; Ph.D. 1987, Ohio Universit 
Lisa M. Benton, Assistant Professor of Ge ography 

J.A. 1986, Stanford University; M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1997, Svracuse University 
Simon Y. Berkovich, Professor of Engineering and , Applied Science 

M.S. 1960, Moscow Physical-Technical Institute, Russia; Ph.D. 1964 Institute of Precise Mechanics 


and Computer Techno Russia 


Edward David Berkowitz, Professor of History 
B.A. 1972, Princeton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern University 
Barry Louis Berman, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
Caroline Betensky, Assistant Professor as nglish and Honors 
B.A. 1984, M.A. 1989 Ph.D 1997, Columbia University 
Coleman O. Bevis, Jr., Professorial Lec Eu. in Organizational Sciences 
M.S. 1966, New Mexico State University 
Peter A. Bielski, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 
B.S. 1956, State University of New York College at Oneonta; M.S. 1964, State University of New 
York College at New Paltz; Ed.D. 1973, University of Marvland 
Neil Z. Bien, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1970, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1975, Rutgers University 
Anne R. Biggins, Lecturer in Special Education 
M.A, 1969, University of Maryland 
Janet M. Billson, Adjunct Professor of Sociology 
M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, Brandeis University 
Sarah Binder, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1986, Yale University; Ph.D. 1995, University of Minnesota 
Robert Michael Birch, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
n + T € 1 
B.Mus. 1976, University of New Hampshire; M.Mus. 1978, Ohio State University; D.M.A. 1991 
Catholic University of America 
David Bjelajac, Professor of Art and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 
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Allida M. Black, Research Professor of History 
B.A. 1974, Emory University; Ph.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Linda Bland-Stewart, Assistant Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1985, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1994, University of Massachusetts 
Nancy H. Blossom, Professor of Interior Design 
B.S. 1973, M.A. 1983, University of Missouri 
Nemata Blyden, Assistant Professor of History 
B 1987, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1998, Yale University 
Peter Bock, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
Rebecca Bogucki, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Teacher Preparation and 
Special Education 
M.A. in Ed. 1971, Ed.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Ronald Carl Bohn, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
3.5. 1973, M.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1980, State University of New York 
pstate Medical Center 
Jody Bolz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1971, M.F.A. 1973, Cornell University 
Joseph Edmond Bonin, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
J.A. 1984, Assumption College; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Dartmouth College 
John Borriello, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1952, M.Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 
Sudip Bose, Associate Professor of Statistics 
). Sc. 1982, Calcutta University, India; M.S. 1984, Indian Statistical Institute, India; Ph.D. 1990 
Purdue University 
Bryan L. Boulier, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1967, North Carolina State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 
Alasdair Bowie, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1980, University of Auckland, New Zealand; M.P.A. 1982, Princeton University 
Ph.D. 1989, University of California, Berkeley 
Kenneth R. Bowling, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1962, Dickinson College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Douglas Boyce, Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1992, Williams College; M.A. 1996, University of Oregon; Ph.D. 2000, University of 
Pennsylvania 
George Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
Mark Braden, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1973, J.D. 1976, Washington and Lee University 
Michael D. Bradley, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1975, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1982, University of North Carolina 
Lori A. Brainard, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
B.S. 1990, University of Massachusetts, Boston; Ph.D. 1998, Brandeis University 
Denise Brancheau, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1987, University of Alaska; M.A. 1989, George Washington University 
Linda J. Brandt, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1963, Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 
Gregg Brazinski, Assistant Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1994, Amherst College; M.A. 1996, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 2000, Cornel! University 
Angela Isidro Bresnahan, Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1984, Pace University; M.A. 1995, American University 
Michael Keith Brett-Surman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1968, University of Colorado; M.A. 1975, University of California: M.A. 1979 Johns Hopkins 
University; M.Phil. 1985, George Washington University 
Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of lowa 
Paul Ryan Brewer, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1994, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1997, Ph.D. 1999, University of North Carolina 
George Roy Brier, Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1946, University of South Carolina; B.S. 1961, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1967, D.Sc 
1990, George Washington University 
Nancy A. Briggs, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1974, Bard College; M.A. 1976, Assumption College; Ph.D. 1988, University of Massachusetts 
Jennifer Brinkerkoff, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
M.P.A. 1990, Monterey Institute of International Studies; Ph.D. 1994, University of Southern California 
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William John Briscoe, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1978, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1972, Northeastern Universit, 


Christopher J.S. Britt, Assistant Professor of Spanish 


tA. 1990. ( à f M.A. 1994 ). 199 


ncet niver 


ames Thomas Broach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 


B.S. 1969 ina te ersitv: M 1975. Ph.D. 1981. Ame n Unive 


Gerald W. Brock, Professor of Telecommunication 
B.A. 19 } j 


0 
ohn F. Brot \ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Organizational Sciences 
929 « 


M LT nn 


Mison Spence Brooks, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A ff 


19€ | e ( e: M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Har i 1 versity 


Jarry Allan Brower, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 19 New lersev Institute of Tecl yov: M.E.A. 1977, George Washingtor niversity 
Christopher Gerard Brown, Lecturer in Classics 


A. 198 t. John s( we (Maryla M.A 987 niversity of Virgin 


Kenneth Michael Brown, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 


B ) ^h.D. 1982, Michigan State University; M.S. 1975, University of Florida 


f 


Nathan Jude Brown, Professor of ical Science and International Affairs 


B.A. 1980, University of Chicago: M.A. 198 h.D. 1987, Princeton University 
Stephen James Brown, Adjunct Instructor in Piano 
B.A 169, B versity; M.A. 1973, State University of New York at Buffalo; D. M.A. 1994 
Catholic University of America 
Thomas K. Brown, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.F.A )81, Carnegie Me 1 versit M.F.A. 1987 niversitv of Pennsvlvania 


Walter A. Brown, Assistant Professor of Higher Education 


3.S. 1973, Morgan State " MBA ) Atlanta t Ed.I 1995, George 
Washington University 
Barbara Cole Browne, Assistant Research Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1964, St. Lawrence University; M.A. 1982, Ed.D. 1989, George Washington University 
Ed Bruner, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Syracus niversity 
Debra Ann Bruno, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1979, State University of New York College at Oneonta; M.A. 1981, Boston ( eg 
Mary A. Buckley, Assistant Professor of Dance 
B.A. 1970, New Jersey State ( ege: M.A. 1978, George Washingtor niversit| 
Efstathia Bura, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
S. 1987 versit f Athens. Grec MS 390. Universit f Illir ; at Chicago: Ph.D. 1996 
Universitv of Minnesota 
Susan Burgovne, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1989, Towson University: M.A. 1992. San Diego State University 
Lee Burke, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Public Policy 
B.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1990. University of California: M.S.M. 1982. Purdue University 


John Robert Burns, Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn ( ege; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, University of 


Massachusetts 
Robert L. Butterworth, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 


Ph.D. 1973 \iversity of California, Berkeley 
Christopher L. Cahill, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1993, State University of New York College at Fredonia; Ph.D. 1999, State University of New 


York at Stony Brook 

Yvonne Captain, Associate Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1973, Pitzer College; M.A. 1976, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1984, Stanford 
University 


Elias G. Carayannis, Associate Professor of Management Science 


tv of Athens. Greece: M.B.A. 1990, Ph.D. 1994, Rensselear P. 


B.Sc.E.E. 1985 vers lytechnic 


i i 
Institute 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Executive Associate Dean of 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College: Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Monica Carley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1988, M.S. 1991, Ph.D. 1997, University of Virginia 
Christopher K. Carlson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1965, Pomona College; M.B.A. 1983, D.P.A. 1985, University of Southern California 
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Kathleen Carlson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1980, University of Maryland; M.F.A. 1997, George Washington University 

Rebecca Carr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 
Ph.D. 1987, Bryn Mawr College 

Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph.D. 1973, 
University of Connecticut 

Reba Anne Carruth, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Policy and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1978, University of Baltimore; M.A. 1980, American University; M.A., Ph.D. 1985, University 
of Minnesota 

John H. Carson, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 

Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsvlvania 

Andrea Jeanette Casey, Assistant Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.A. 1981, M.A. 1984, George Mason University; Ed.D. 1994, George Washington University 

Michael Scott Castleberry, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, George Washington 
University 

Peter James Caws, University Professor of Philosophy and Professor of Human 
Sciences 
B.Sc. 1952, University of London; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Yale University 

Elizabeth Chacko, Assistant Professor of Geography and International Affairs 
M.S. 1985, University of Calcutta, India; M.A. 1992, Miami University; Ph.D. 1997, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

David M. Chadwick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Management 
M.E.A. 1989, D.Sc. 1996, George Washington University 

Neal Eric Chalofsky, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.S. 1966, Temple University; M.B.A. 1968, American University; Ed.D. 1976, George Washington 
University 

William J. Chambliss, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1955, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1962, Indiana University 

Anna Uh! Chamot, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1954, George Washington University; M.A. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1972, University 
of Texas 

Promod Chandhok, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
M.S. 1978, Ph.D. 1982, Iowa State University 

Vikram Chandra, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1984, Pomona College; M.A. 1987, Johns Hopkins University; M.F.A. 1992, University of 
Houston 

Jonathan Chaves, Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1965, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, Columbia 
University 

Edward John Cherian, Professor of Information Systems 
B.S.E.E. 1958, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Keith Cherry, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.S. 1986, Florida State University; M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1997, University of South Florida 

Ivan K. Cheung, Assistant Professor of Geography 
B.S. 1990, University of Idaho; M.S, 1992, Washington State University; Ph.D. 1998, University of 
California, Los Angeles 

Vincent A. Chiappinelli, Loewy Professor of Basic Science and Professor of 
Pharmacology and Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1973, Boston University; Ph.D. 1977, University of Connecticut 

Ranjan Chhibber, Assistant Professor of Women’s Studies and Film Studies 
M.A. 1995, University of Toronto; Ph.D. 1999, State University of New York 

Stephen Reed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California; J.D. 
1977, George Washington University 

Hyeong-Ah Choi, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1980, M.S. 1982, Seoul National University, Korea; Ph.D. 1986, Northwestern University 

Steven Kevin Chough, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 
D.S.W. 1978, Columbia University 

Maureen M. Christian, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1969, Trinity College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1979, American University 
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David P. Costanza, Associate Professor of Psychology and Organizational 
Sciences 
B.A. 1987, University of Virginia; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1996, George Mason University 
Constance Christian Costigan, Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 
Charles Richard Cothern, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1960, Yale Universitv; Ph.D. 1965, University of Manitoba, Canada 
Robert James Cottrol, Professor of Law, of History, and of Sociology 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1978, Yale University; J.D. 1984, Georgetown University 
Tracy Councill, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1978, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.A. 1988, George Washington Univers 
Robert John Couto, Adjunct Instructor in Trumpet 
B.M. 1989, Hartt School of Music; M.Mus. 1991, The Julliard School 
Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ed. 1978, Temple University 
Charles Douglas Cowan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 
John Patrick Coyne, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 
Ingrid Ellen Creppell, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1980, Princeton University; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1994, University of Chicago 
Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of Iowa 
Stephen J. Cribari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1969, St. Lawrence University; J.D. 1980, Catholic University of America 
Milton Orlo Critchfield, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 
Dwight Sheffrey Cropp, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1960, M. A. 1965, Howard University; M.P.A. 1977, American University; Ed.D. 1988, George 
Washington University 
Adell Crowe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.Jour. 1978, University of Missouri 
Eniko Zsuzsa Csergo, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Ph.D. 2000, George Washington University 
William K. Cummings, Professor of International Education 
B.A. 1963, University of Michigan; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1972, Howard University 
Charles B. Cushman, Visiting Associate Professor of Political Management 
B.S. 1986, U.S. Military Academy; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1996, University of North Carolina 
Andrew David Cutler, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.Sc. 1979, Imperial College of Science and Technology, England; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1984, Stanford 
University 
Robert Sumner Cutler, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1966, Stevens Institute of Technology 
Barbro E. Dahlman, Adjunct Instructor in Piano 
B.M. 1967, Royal Academy of Music, Sweden; Artist's Diploma 1971, Edsberg College of the 
Swedish Radio 
Kavita Daiya, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1993, University of Rochester; M.A. 1995, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 2001, University of 
Chicago 
Martine Danan, Assistant Professor of French 
Ph.D. 1994, Michigan Technological University 
William V. D'Antonio, Adjunct Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1948, Yale University; M.A. 1953, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1958, Michigan State 
University 
Lawrence Darby, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.A. 1962, Ball State University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Indiana University 
Prithwis Dasgupta, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
Subhasish Dasgupta, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1986, M.B.A. 1989, University of Calcutta, India; Ph.D. 1996, City University of New York 
Protiti Dastidar, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.A. 1986, University of Bombay; M.B.A. 1990, Webster University; Ph.D. 2001, Ohio State 
University 
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Dalia Dassa Kave, Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 


B.A. 1990, M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1997, Ur rsit ( irnia, Berkeley 


Elizabeth Bound Davis, Associate Professor of Organizational Sciences and of 
Psychology 


B.A. 1975, Columbia Universit ^h 984, 1 versity of Pennsylvar 

Herbert John Davis, Professor of Strategic Management 
B.S. 1965, Villanova University; M.B.A. 19€ East Car 1 University; Ph.D. 1974, Louisiana State 
University 


Harold A. Deadman, Professorial Le r in Forensic Sciences 


turei 
Ph.D. 1968, Southern Illinois University 
Ildiko P. DeAngelis, Associate Professor of Muse um Studies 
M.A. 1974, State University of New York at Binghamt D. 1980, American University 


Jonathan Pierce Deason, iProfbeles of Engineering Management and Systems 


Engineering 


B.S. 1970 S. Military Academy: M.B.A. 197 olden ( € niversity; M.S. 1978, Johns Hopkins 
University; Ph.D. 1984, University Virgini 

Christopher James Deering, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1974, University of Southern California; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of California 


Santa Barbara 
David D. DeGrazia, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
BA dons 


Universit f Chica M.St. 1987, Oxford University; PI 


D. 1989, Georgetown 
niver 


Cynthia H. Deitch, Associate Professor of Women's Studies and of Sociology 


B.A. 1969, Columbia University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1980, University of Massachusetts 

Edward Della Torre, Prof ssor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, Polyte iic l tv: M.S. 1956, Princet nivers M.S. 1961, Rutgers 
University; D.Eng.Sc. 1964. ( mbia 1 versitv 


r of Tourism and Sport 


Lisa Ann Delpy Neirotti, Associa 
Management 
B.S. 1985, California Polytechnic State University; M.S. 1988, George Mason 
1991, University of New Mexi 

Diane Marie DePalma, Associate Clinical 1 rofe ssor of f P sychology 
B.S. 1974, Saint Peter's ( ‘oc! 


M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1979, University of Rochester 


Thomas A. Devine, Associate Professorial Lecturer in : Poli tical Management 


B.A. 1978, Brown University; J.D. 1982, Suffolk ers 
Donald Wilson Dew, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


B.S. 1964, University of Baltimor f V Virg 
Comm onwealth University; Ed.D 
Kalvir S. Dhuga, Associate Professor « 
B.S¢ 197 6, Ph.D. 1980, University of Birmingha 
Lisa Diamond-Raab, Clinical Instructor in / rapy 


M.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Bruce James Dickson, Associate Professor of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1980, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1994, University of Michiga 
Kenner ly H. Digges, . Research Professor of E ngineering and Applie xd Science 
J.S. 1955, Virginia Polytechnic Institut i State University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1970, Ohio State 
niversity 
drey Jane Di Maria, Adjunc t Associate Professor ofi Art Therapy 
B.A. 1971, Keene State College; M.A. 1977, George Washington University 
Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Marketing , 
3.L.E. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
University 
Cheryl Doby-Copeland, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
J. F.A. 1975, M.A, 1978, Pratt Institute ‘ 
Eleanor Donaghue-Kimrey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Counseling 
Ph.D. 1996 Cath olic University of America 
John K. Donaldson, Jr., Associate Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1956, University of Rochester: M.A. 1957, Middlebury College; M.S. 1980, Georgetowr 
University; Ph.D. 1995, George Washington University s 
Robert Paul Donaldson, Robert L. Weintraub Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1964, University of Texas; M.S. 1966, Miami University; Ph.D. 1971, Michigar 
University 
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Richard G. Donnelly, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S.E. 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 


Stephen Charles Dopkins, Associate Professor of Psychology 


B.A. 1974, Oberlin College; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1988, Columbia University 
Milos Doroslovacki, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1979, M.S. 1984, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; Ph.D. 1994, Universitv of Cincinnati 


Kathleen P. Dougherty, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Honors 
B.A. 1993, St. Olaf College; M.A. 1995, Ph.D. 2000, University of Oklahoma 
Paul Brooks Duff, Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1979, Miami University; Ph.D. 1988, University of ( hicago 
Michael Robert Duffey, Associate Professor of Engineering Management 
B.A. 1982, Trinity College; B.S. 1985, M.S.M.E. 1987, Ph.D, 1992, University of Massachusetts 
Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
Robert Frederick Dyer, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A. 1972, University of 
Maryland 
Maurice Alden East, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science 
B.A. 1963, Colgate University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Princeton University 
John A. Echave, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1970, Indiana State University 
Ellen W. Echeverria, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.A. 1969, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1993. 
Universidad Complutense, Spain 
Ralph Peter Eckerlin, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Rutgers University; M.S. 1962, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1975, University of 
Connecticut 
Burton I. Edelson, Research Professor of Engineering 
M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, Yale University 
Paul Francis Edgar, Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 
B.Mus.Ed. 1971, University of Miami; M.M. 1974, Catholic University of America 
Timothy M. Edgar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1979, Eastern Illinois University; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1986, Purdue University 
David Lee Edgell, Adjunct Professor of Tourism Studies 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas; B.A. 1968, American University; M.A 1970, Indiana University; 
Ph.D. 1976, University of Cincinnati 
Phillip N. Edmondson, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers University; M.A 1988, Georgetown 
University 
John William Edwards, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1961, Yale University; Ph.D. 1977, Stanford University 
Michael D. Edwards, Adjunct Professor of Political Management 
B.A. 1969, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1979, George Washington University; M.I.P.P. 
1980, Johns Hopkins University 
Daina Stukuls Eglitis, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1990, George Washington University; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1998, University of Mic higan 
Laura P. Eisen, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1966, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1969, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1977. l niversity of Marvland 
Robert J. Eisen, Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1983, Yale University; Ph.D. 1990, Brandeis University 
Howard Eisner, Distinguished Research Professor and Professor of 
Engineering Management 
B.E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1958, Columbia University; D.Sc 
1966, George Washington University 
Tarek A. El-Ghazawi, Associate Professor of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering 
B.S. 1980, Helwan University, Egypt; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, New Mexico State University 
Elaine H. El-Khawas, Research Professor of Education Policy 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1984, University of Chic ago 
Paula Lisette Ellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1977, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1985, George Washington University 
Jeanne L. Embich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Secondary Education 
B.S. 1978, University of Maryland; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1986, Ed.D. 1996, George Washington 
University 
Ernest Julius Englander, Associate Professor of Business and Public Policy 
B.A. 1974, M.S. 1979, M.B.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1984, University of Washington 


Kie-Bum Eom, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B E. 1976, Sogang | ersity, Korea; M.S.1 )78, Korea Advanced Institute of Science 
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Mi wk ] E ppli jene iate Professor of Financt 
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( hris Diar ne Erickson, Assistant Professor of Counseling 


B.S. 1986, Grand Canvon Co e; M.C. 1991, Ph.D. 1994, Arizona State University 

Azim E skandarian, Associate Professor of Engineering and . ‘pplie d Science 
B.S. 1982, D.* 991, George Washingt versity; M.S. 1983, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
tate | 

Amitai Etzioni, University Professor 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Hebrew University: Ph.D. 1958, University of Calif rnia, Berkeley 


Gordon Carl Everstine, Professoria! Le turer in Engineering 


B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1966 1e University; Ph.D. 1971, Brown University 
James Edward Falk, Professor of Operation s Research 
B.E.I 960, Unive ty of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 


Ilva Parn Assistant P. rofe. 8901 of is hilosophy 
B.A., B.S. 1991, M.A, 1994, Ph.D. 2000, University of California, San Diegi 

Sara Faridi, Assistant Professor of Mathe matics 
B.S. 1994 versity of Scie and Technology; M.A. 1997, Brandeis University 

Ronald Faucheux, Associate Pr fessoi cturer in Political Management 
B.S.F.S. 1972, Georgetown University; J.D. 1974, Louisiana State University; Ph.D. 1992, 1 niversity 


àr 


of New Orleans 


Scott M. Fearing, Adjunct Instructor in French Horn 


B.Mus. 1979, M.Mus. 1982, Nort} Texas State l versity 
Christopher M. Fedo, Assista nt Pr ofessor of Geology 
B.S. 1988, California State Unive rton; M.S. 1990, Vanderbilt Univers Ph.D. 1994 


Harvey B. Feigenbaum, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs; Associate Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
B.A. 1971, Universit f Virginia; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of California, Los Angeles 


Jerald Feinstein, Assistant Professor of Management Science 


FT 


3.S. 1965 niversity of Oklahoma: M.S. 1970, New Jersé y Institute of Technology 
Gerald Feldman, Asso. iate Professor of Physics 
J.A. 1978, Univers /f Pennsylvania; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1987, University of Washington 


Michael Bliss Fe oy aay Professor of Engineering and Applied S« ence 
3.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth Anne Fenn, Assistant Professor of Histor 
B.A. 1981, Duke University; M.A. 1985. Ph.D. 1999, Yale University 
Peter Fenn, Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
3.A. 1970, Macalaster College; M.A. 1972, University of Southern California 
Lora Ferguson, Adjunct Instructor in Clarinet 
B.Mus. 1963, Oberlin ( ollege; M.Mus. 1964, Catholic University of America 
Reynolds Ferrante, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1957, Glassboro State ( M.Ed. 1961, Rutgers University; Ed.D. 1974, Pennsylvania State 
University 
James Ferrer, Jr., Associate Research Professor of International Business 
Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Berkeley: M.P.A. 1972 
Maddalena F. Ferretti, Instruc tor in Italian 
B.A. 1947, Lyceum Giulio Ces t 
University 
Mary Baker Findley, Adjunct Instruc tor in Violin 
B.M. 1965, M.M. 1966, D.M.A 1974, University of Cincinnati 
Martha Finnemore, Assoc iate Profe ssor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1982, Harvard University; M.A. 1984, University of Sydney, Australia; M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1991 
Stanford University 
Elizabeth Ann Fisher, Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1966, Northwestern University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 
Thomas Foggin, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1960, University of Virginia; M.A. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1980 
University of Montana 
Jean Folkerts, Professor of Media and Public Affairs; Interim Dean of 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1967, M.S. 1973, Kansas State University; Ph.D. 1981, University of Kansas 


arvard University 


ty of Rome; Ph.D. 1982, American 


Ph.D. 1954, Univers 
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Vincy Fon, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A. 19 Ph.D. 1981, University of Kansas 
David Rov Foran, Assistant Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1981, Kalamazoo College; Ph.D. 1988, University of Michigan 
Ernest Harvev Forman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, George 
Washington University 
John Jerrett Forrer, Assistant Research Professor of International Business 
^h.D. 1991, George Washington University 
Peter Willard Fraize, Adjunct Instructor in Jazz 
Artist's Diploma 1989, Roval Conservatory of the Netherlands 
Leslie C. Francis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Media and Public Affairs 
). A. 1965, San Jose State University 
Susanne Francoeur, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
M.A. 1985, Sophia University, Japan Ph.D. 1998, Columbia University 
Natalie C. Frank, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
3.S. 1988, University of Florida; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1994, University of Georgia 
Robin Jo Frank, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
J.D. 1984, New York University 
Heidrun M. Franz, Assistant Professor of German 
M.S. 1994, Georgetown University 
Douglas Carleton Frechtling, Associate Professor of Tourism Studies 
B.A. 1965. Hamilton College; Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Patricia Koenig Freitag, Assistant Professor of Education 
M.S. 1988, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1991, Boston University 
Vickie M. Freuhauf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1990, American University; M.F.A. 1994, George Washington University 
Maxine Benjamin Freund, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1968, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973, Ed.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Gideon Frieder, A. James Clark Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; 
Professor of Statistics 
B.Sc. 1959, M.Sc. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, Technion, Israel 
Samantha Friedman, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1992, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1997, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Michele Friend, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1990, M.A. 1992, McGill University; Ph.D. 1997, Universitv of St. Andrews 
Elizabeth B. Fritsch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Psychology 
B.A. 1975, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
}. Fritsch, Associate Professor of Clinical Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Lawrence University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, George Washington University 
Benno Price Fritz, Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1985, Michigan State University; M.A. 1992, George Mason University; Dipl.F.A. 1992 
University of Calgary 
Molly Frost, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chinese and of Women's Studies 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1982, Georgetown University 
Douglas O. Fuller, Assistant Professor of Geography and International Affairs 
B.S. 1983, M.A. 1988, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1994, University of Marvland 
Mary Hatwood Futrell, Professor of Education; Dean of the Graduate School 
of Education and Human Development 
B.S. 1962, Virginia State College; M.A. in Ed. 1968, Ed.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Alfred A. Galli, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1980, West Virginia University 
Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Cayo Elizabeth Gamber, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1979, College of William and Mary; M.Phil. 1986, Ph.D. 1991, George Washington University 
Jody Marcela Ganiban, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1986, Brown University; M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1991, University of Rochester 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Jorge Garcia, Associate Professor of Counseling 
B.S. 1977, Universidad Catolica de Chile; M.S. 1984, Dr.Rehab. 1988, Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Nathan Conant Garner, , Professor of Theatre 


+ A. 1963, Tuft iversity: M.A. 1966, Unive ty of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1986, University of 
chiga 
Ch: ^ S Ale xander Garris, Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, State University 
f New Y kat 5 B )k 


Marilyn M: ingol 1 Gi arst, Adjune t Associate Professor of Music 


Mus.B. 1962, 1 the ( fornia; Mus.M 364, Indiana University; Ph.D. 197 
Michigan State Ur t 
Joseph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and of Economics 
B.S. 1958, Yale 1iversitv: M.A 60. I tor ve tv: Ph.D. 196 ( umbia University 
Harry Irving Gates, Professor of St rte: 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A 960, Unive v of Ill 
Christina Gee, Assistant Professor of Psvchology 
B.A. 1989, Cornel nive tv; M.A 194, Ph.D. 1997 I 


John William Geranios, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and 
Public Policy 


1. A. 1984, University of ( rnia, Berkele M.B.A. 1986, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1992 
niversity of Southern Calif a 
Gordon Martin Ge rson, Adjunct Professor of E ngineering 
1.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Acade "3 1965 1 v of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971, University of 
l'exas 
Norman Gerstanzang, Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
J.C.E. 1947, Polytechni D. 19€ versity of Denver 
Ahmad Ghais, Adjunct Pro fessor of Et gineering 
B.S./M.S. 1961, Massachusetts Í I s v: I D. 1970. Northeastern University 
Kaushik Ghosh, Assistant Profes SSO! of Statistics 
3.8. 1990, M.S. 1992, Indian Statistica € h.D. 1997, Universitv of California, Santa 
Barbara 
Laura E. Gilliam, Adjunct Instructor in Recorder 
J. Mus. 1957, Universitv of North Car 
Charles Matthew Gilmore, Profi ssor of Engineering ani Appie d Science 
1,S. 1963, M.S. 1964, Pennsylvania State | ersitv: Ph.D. 1971, Univer f Maryland; P.E 
John Leslie Glascock, Profe ssor of Finance; Oliver T. Carr, Jr. Professor of 
Finance 
M.B.A. 1974, Stetson University; M.A. 1978, Virginia Poytechnic Institute and State University 
^h.D. 1984, University of North Te 
Emmy Lou G lassman, Clinic al Instrui tor in Art Therapy 
M.A. 1985, George Washington Universit 
Joycelyn Anne Glazier, Assistant Profe ssor of Secondar y Education 
B.A., M.A.T. 1991, Tufts University: Ph.D. 2000, Michigan Stat« liversity 
Irving Is: idore G lick, Profe ssor of Mathe mati S 
LA 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, Un rsity of Marvland 
Walter Anthony Goetz, "Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1960, Michigan State University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 


Sidney Gold, Adjunct Instructor in English 

J.A. 1971, M.A. 1977, State University of New York College at Br ckport 

Caren Goldberg, Assistant Professor of Management Science 

M.B.A. 1990, State Universitv of New York Binghamt Ph.D. 1997, Georgia State University 
Lynette Ruth Goldberg, Assistant Professor of Speech-Language Pathology 
3.5, 1972, Lincoln Institute, Australia; M.A. 1975 Western Mi higan University; Ph.D. 1995, 
Wayne State University 

Robert Stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 


J.A. 1964, Columbia University; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
James Mar Goldgeier, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1983, Harvard University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1990, University of California, Berkeley 


David Goldman, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer in 
Biological Sciences 


B.S. 1974, Yale University; M.D. 1978, University of Texas 
Alan Goldshen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1988, D.Sc. 1993, George Washington University 


Allan L. Goldstein, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 


B.S. 1959, Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers University 
Joel Gomez, Associate Professor of Educational Leadership 


B.A. 1967, M.A. 1970, University of Texas; Ed.D. 1998, George Washington University 
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Margaret Ruth Gonglewski, Associate Professor of German 
B.A. 1988, Juniata College, Ph.D. 1996, Georgetown University 
Michael G. Goode, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.B.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Glenn A. Goodfriend, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
M.S. 1978, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1983, University of Florida 
David D. Gow, Baker Professor of the Practice of Anthropology and 


International Affairs 


M.A. 1964, University of Aberdeen; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, University of Wisconsir 
Quentin Graham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

B.A. 1973, Brown University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Mary J. Granger, Professor of Management Science 

B.S. 1965, Mount Saint Vincent College; M.B.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1990, Universitv of Cincinnati 
Annie Green, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.S. 1979, Virginia Commonweath University; M.S.LS, 1988, George Mason University 


Colin Desmond Green, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1985, M.A. 1992, Queen's University, Northern Ireland; Ed.D. 1998, University of Georgia 
William Greener III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1972, Washington and Lee University 
Jennifer M. Green-Lewis, Associate Professor of English 
M.A. 1984, University of Edinburgh, Scotland; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1990, University of Pennsylvania 
Edward Grefe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1963, Catholic University of America 
Robert Carl Gresen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Bowling Green State 
University 
David Alan Grier, Associate Professor of Computer Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1978, Middlebury College; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, Universitv of Washingtor 
Jennifer Jeanne Griffin, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and 
Public Policy 
B.S. 1986, Iowa State University; M.B.A. 1992, D.B.A. 1997, Boston University 
Patricia Griffith, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1958, Baylor University 
William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Roy Richard Grinker , Professor of Anthropology, International Affairs, and 
Human Sciences 
B.A. 1983, Grinnell College; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1989, Harvard University 
Kimberly Ann Gross, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1990, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 2001, University of Michigan 
Carl Aubrey Gruel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1968, Naval Postgraduate School 
Carl F. Gudenius, Associate py on of Theatre 
B.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Adjunc t venies tor in Pipe Organ 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic University of America 


Roy James Guenther, Professor of Music 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic University of 


America 

Zhenyu Guo, Assistant Professor of Electrical Enginee ring and Computer 
Science 
B.Sc. 1983, M.Sc. 1986, Yunan University, China; Ph.D. 1993, McGill University, Canada 


Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Saskatchewan, 
Canada 
Ludmila Guslistova, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
M.A. 1982, Herzen Pedagogical University, Russia 
Helmut Haberzettl, Associate Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, Germany 
Susan Chandler Haedicke, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, Wharton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1984, University of Mic higan 
Eugene Hahn, Instructor in Management Science 
Ph.D. 2001, George Washington University 


James K. Hahn, Associate Profess: r of Engineering and Applied Science 


1979, University of South ( M.S. 1981, University of California, Los Angeles: M.S 
198 } 1989 Ni 
Wi lli uim Ei mitt Halal, Professor of Management Science 
)6 t M I ) } ) [ iversit Berkeley 


l'im G Hales. Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S¢ 186, Londo t 


>} ndee University. Scot 


Joseph Hall Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Management 
Catl f 


Le na H T) Assoc iate Professor of Secondarv E 


lucation 


B 0 ersit fA M A 179 t f Hawaii; Ed.D. 1988, Virginia 
Polytechn stitute and State Unive t 
Shoko Hamano, Asso late Professor « f Jap )anese 
B.A. 1976, Ur t ky ipan; M.A. 1980. ! ). 1986, University of Florida 
Mamoon M Hi: imm. lad, Assistant Professor of f Management Science 
M.E 1994, PI l cif 


Marvine P. Teva, Parii» Professor of Engineering Management and 
Sy weil Engineering 


990, Mas ett tit ! M.S 193, P ue iversity; D.Sc. 1999 
Washington Unive t 
Janet J Hampton, Associate Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1958, University of Kansas: M \ 1961. Mex City College: Ph.D. 1985, Catholic University 
of America 


Ichiro Leopold Hanami, Assistant Professor of Japanese Language and 
Literature 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1986. Ur versity of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1997, Stanford University 
Juliann Wagner Hanbac k, Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in Clinical 
Psychology 
B.S. 1972, Duke University: DI 


976, Northwester versity 
John M. Hanchar. Assistant Professor of Geologv 
B.S. 1985, Mer phis State Ur rsity; M.S. 1990, Vanderbilt Universitv; Ph.D. 1996, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
William C Handorf, Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1967. Univers tv of Michigan: Ph 1973, Michigan State University 


Barry Wellesley Hannah, Adjun t Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963 M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973. Uy 


liversity of ( cinnati 


Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor o f E ngineering anc i Applie 'd Science 
B.Sc. 1961, Punjab 1 niversity, Pakistan; B.Sc. 1965, Engineer Pakistan; M.S. 1970 


Ph.D. 1973, Colorado Sten niversit 


Harry Hi irding, Professor of International ; Affairs and Political Science; Dean 
of the Elliott School of Inte 'rnational Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Princeton University: M.A. 1969 Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University 
John Hardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1945, M.A 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955. Columbia University 
Valentina Harizanov, Associate Profe ssor of Mathematics 


B.S. 1978. M.S 1980, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia: M.A. 1984. Ph D. 1987, University of 
Wisconsir 


Michael Mont Harmon, Professor of Public Administration 

B.A. 1963, Utah State ersity; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern California 
Edmund Patrick bin arpe r, Associate Professor of Physics 

B.Sc. 1965, University College, Dublin: M.S. 1969. P} D. 1972, Purdue University 
John Ri hard Hi vun Professor of Engineering Management 


B.S oh U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.A.L.S. 1969, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1978, 
Massachusetts Instit 


ite of Technology; M.B.A. 1972. Ph.D. 1982. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Robert Joseph H irrington, Pr ofessor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1« 162, Ph 1965. 1 rsit f Er 


niversity of verpoo 


gland 

David Reed Tuin Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.S., B.A, 1968, ( irnegie Mellon University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Texas Christian University; 
Ph.D 1972, Ohio State University 

Judith L, Harris, Assistan t Professor of E nglish . 

: Jes versity; Ph.D. 1993, Geo 


B.A 1977, Univers f Maryland: M.A. 19% I WT nivers 
Univers 


> Washington 


Maxine Harris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
J.A. 1969, Welles ollege: M.A. 1971. Ph.D. 1974. ( 


lark University 
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Cynthia E. Harrison, Associate Professor of History and of Women's Studies 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S.L.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1982, Columbia 


University 

Hope Millard Harrison, Associate Professor of History and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1985, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1993, Columbia University 

Heidi Hartmann, Research Professor of Women's Studies 
B.A. 1967, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 

Kim Jay Hartswick, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1973, Allegheny College; M.A. 1976, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1984, 
Bryn Mawr College 

Jerry Harvey, Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas 

Lisa St. Clair Harvey, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1979, McGill University, Canada; M.S. 1983, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1990, University of 
Washington 


Salah S. Hassan, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1975, King Saud University, Saudi Arabia; M.S. 1977, Oklahoma State University; Ph.D. 1984 


Ohio State University 
Charles R. Hauer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1951, M.S.Ch.E. 1959, Pratt Institute 
Donald E. Hawkins, Professor of Tourism Studies, Eisenhower Professor of 
Tourism Policy, and Research Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
University 
Carol Hayes, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1991, Florida State University; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 2000, University of California, Irvine 
Kevin John Healy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1979, Cornell University 
Michael Heaney, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M.S. 1983, Troy State University; J.D. 1994, George Mason University 
Chad Heap, Assistant Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1990, Harvard University; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 2000, University of Chicago 
Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education and Human Development 
B.A. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
Glenn R. Heidbreder, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1951, M.E. 1956, D.Eng. 1959, Yale University; J.D. 1971, Loyola University 
John Paul Heins, Assistant Professor of German 
B.A. 1984, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1990, Ph.D. 1994, Cornell University 
Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Rachelle Silverman Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; 
Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1986, University of 
Maryland 
William Price Henderson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Georgia; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Jeffrey Roger Henig, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
Patrick Stephen Herendeen, Robert Griggs Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1983, California State University, Long Beach; M.S. 1985, Michigan State University; Ph.D 
1990, Indiana University 
Kenneth C. Hergenrather, Assistant Professor of Counseling 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1988, University of Toledo; M.A. 1996, University of South Carolina; Ph.D. 1998, 
Auburn University 
Patricia Hernandez, Assistant Professor of Biology 
Ph.D. 1999, Harvard University 
James Gordon Hershberg, Associate Professor of History and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1982, Harvard University; M.I.A. 1985, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1989, Tufts University 
Paul Hershey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1980, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 
Lynn Ann Hertel, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
B.Mus. 1986, George Washington University 


l'homas Hickman, Le turer in Teacher Education 


1. 1956, Witter ^N ] George Wa gon University 

Joan L. Hilderbrandt, Instructor Chemistry 
Lorelei Hills, Lecturer in Tea her Ed icatior 

B.S 976, B l Y )80 ] 
Joseph Hilmy Professor of Accountancy 
Steven C ampbell Hi my, Assistant 1 | Lecturer in Music 

I 984 Wa € t M.M 191, Joł lopkins ty 
Mire id John Hil tebe ite E Professor of Religion «í ] Hum 1an Sciences 

Kt eN HE LD. 19 Ver y of Chicag 


Anthon ly He ag gla ind, Jenny McKeon Moore Writer-in- Washington 


Carol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Devel pm and Human Resource 
Devel: pment 
B.S. 1962, Carlow Colle N )64 ersity of North Carolina; Ed.D. 1980, George 


Julius Hobson, Adjunct Associate Professor of Political Mai nagement 


) j M 1 
Var V ) e Wa Vers 


Kevin G. Hockett, Associate Professor of Mathematic S 
B.S. 1979 10 tate t HE ell 1 versity 
Raymond Hoewing, Assistant Prof ssorial Lecturer in Political Management 


I +} | t 
I 153, ( t re ( V 55 et 5 


Lance Joel Hoffman Distingtuished Resear 


h Professor and Professor of 


Engineering and Applied Science 


>. 1964, Carnegie Me 1 rsitv: M.S 067 PhT 1970. Stanford vers 


Ric hi ird D Flolie T, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ib I N rti M d LE t W » ^e 1 rsity 
( christie fuii Holl. in issociate Professor of Pediatrics, of Biochemistry and 
Mi lecular Bi ogy ind f Mic: robii logy c an 1 Im ununol gy 


Nano: How ird Holn nes, Professor 
B.A. 1962. Ci i State ersity, San Jose; M.A. 1971, Wayne State University; Ed.D. 1978 


University of Sout! Calif 


Dorothy Evans Holn 1es, Professor of Cli 

tl i M.A 166 

John P. Homi: Y Assistant Professori 1] Lecturer ii Mutibribolugy 
B.A. 1969, Franklin and Mars! Coll h.D. 1 Uni 


B.S. 1963 rsity 


Gustavo Hormiga, Ruth Weintraub Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1985, Universid Ba na, Spa M.S. 1992, Ph.D. 1995, University of Maryland 

James O. Horton, Be njamin iB inneker Professor of American Civilization and 
History 


B.A. 1964, State iversity of New York Buffa M.A. 1970, University of Hawaii; Ph.D. 1973 
Brandei iversit 
I 
Lisa A, Horvath, Assistant Professor of Human Hesource Development 
B.A. 1986, Welle € M. 19 larval versity; Ph.D. 1994, Yale University 
Peter Jay Hotez, Professor of Mier biology 
B.A. 1980, Yale University: Ph.D. 198¢ Rockefeller University: M.D. 1987, C ] University 
George William ate Re search Professor of Psychol OgV 
B.S. 1972, Massat husetts Institute of Techn ov: M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1982, University of Connecticut 


Everett Benjamin Howerton, Jr., Professor of E duci tion 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1971. University of Virginia 

) 

Paula Howie, Le turer in Art Therapy i 
B.F.A. 1969, Univers ty of North Carolina at Greensboro; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 

Valerie Wailin Hu, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 


and of Genetics 


B.S. 1972, University of Hawaii: Ph.D. 1978 California Institute of Technology 
Ava L. Hughes- Booker, Assistant Professorial Le ( cturer in Special Education 
M.Ed. 1980. A itv; Ed.D. 1994, George Wa 1gton University 
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Scott A. Hutchison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


B.F.A. 1995, Drake University; M.F.A. 1999, George Washington University 
Gérard Paul Huvé, Associate Professor of French 
B.A. 1963, American University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 


Clare L. Iacobelli, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1973, Wayne State University; M.A. 1976, University of Michigan: M.S. 1980. Georgetow 
University 

Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Professor of Special Education; Associate Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education and Human Devel: pment 


). 1976, University of Florida 


B.S. 1968, M.S. 1971, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ed. 
Karen H. Ihrig, Lecturer in Special Education 
M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1990, Ed.S. 1999, George Washington University 
Donna Lind Infeld, Professor of Public Administration and of Health Services 
Management and Policy 
B.S. 1971, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1978, Brande niversity 
Loring J. Ingraham, Associate Research Professor of Clinical Psy hology 
B.A. 1974, Yale University; Ph.D. 1984, Catholic University of America 
Dubravko Ivansic, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


B.A. 1989, University of Zagreb, Croatia; M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1998, University of Oklahoma 
Geryes Moussa Jabbour, Associate Professor of Finance 
License 1973, 1979, Lebanese University, Lebanon; M.B.A. 1983, George Washingtor rsity 


Philip Jacks, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1976, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1981, University of Chicag: 
Gregg Barry Jackson, Associate Professor of Education Policy 
B.B.A. 1967, University of Hawaii; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, University of ( ilifornia, Berkeley 
Jacqueline G. Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1978, M.S. 1985, Ph.D. 1992, Howard University 
James T. Jackson, Associate Professor of Special Education 
M.F.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1992, Southern Illinois University 
William D. Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.Sc. 1947, Ph.D. 1960, Glasgow University, Scotland: A.R.C.S.T. 1948. 1 niversity 
Scotland 
Linda Jacobs-Condit, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1976, M.S. 1978, Tulane University 
Leslie Bravman Jacobson, Professor of Theatre 
B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974, Boston | niversity 
Jennifer C. James, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1988, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1991, Syracuse Un liversity 
Elliott Jaques, Research Professor of Management Science 
M.D. 1941, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1957, Harvard University 
Marian Hill Jarrett, Associate Professor of Spe cial Educ ation 


B.S. 1966, West Virginia University; M.A. 1967, Northwestern 1 niversity; Ed.D. 1985, George 
Washington University 

Michael David Jasnow, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psv hology 
B.A. 1973, Clark University; M.A. 1977, New York University; Ph.D. 1983. Ge rge Washington 
University 


Hasan Javadi, Lecturer in Classics 
B.A. 1959, Tabriz University, Iran; Ph.D. 1965, Cambridge University, England 


Theresa L. Jefferson, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management and 
Systems Engineering 
B.S. 1986, M.S. 1988, D.Sc. 1997, George Washington Universi 
Robert Lee Jenkins, Associate Clinical Professor of p sychology; Associate 
Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1972, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, Lovola ( ollege; Ph.D. 1979, University of Oklahoma 
Pamela S. Jennings, Associate Professor of Clinical Psy hology 
B.A. 1978, Williams College; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 
Arthur Richard Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in E. ngineering 
M.S. 1973, Northeastern University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston University 
Dennis W. Johnson, Associate Professor of Political Management; Associate 
Dean of the Graduate School of Political Management 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Duke University 
Diana Entwisle Johnson, Assoc iate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 
B.A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chic: igo 


of Strathclyde 


Kurt Edward Johnson, 


365, Joł I k t M 


Stuart Johnson, Adjuni 
B.A. 1966 


f Infornn nal ff^ 
fessor of International Affairs 


t } } tts Institute of nology 
ers € | ) V st Institute Techn 


Barbara Pendleton Jones, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in C] nical 
Psychology 


B.A. 1968, Well ey College; M i niv ty 
hristopher L. Jones, Ass f Accountancy 
B.A. 19% vart} re ( ie: Ph.D 198 
Douglas L inwood Ton es, Professi f Engineering 
B.M.E. 1963 M.S.E. 1965 5C. 1970, George Was} gtor versity 


Meta DuEwa Jones, Assistant Profi ssor of English 


B.A. 1995, Princeton Unive ty M 1. 1996, Ph.D. 2000, Stanford University 

Jeffrey H. Joseph, P. Professoria I in Business Administration 
B.A. 1966, George Washingt: V tv; J.D. 19 iversity of Baltimore; M.A. 1974 
| ty of Pe ylvar 


Le "^ I M. jose p h, Adjunct Asso iate Professor of Sociok gy 


1971 tv v higa D. 1980, ] Marshall Scho t Law 


Barat Joshi. . rpi lat 


D f m 
ile Frofessor of Economics 


cs, India; Ph.D. 1991 


Suresh M, joshi, Professonal Lecturer in Engineering 


£ 
Hg 


versity, India; M.T« 1969, Indian Institute of Technology; Ph.D 


Frederick - Joutz, issociate Professor f Economi 


RA 1971 liversity of Maryland; M.A ersity of Brit 


P hilip G. Tov e, Associate Profess r of Public Ac lministration 


A. 1978, Thiel College: M 1979, Pennsvlvar State niversity; Ph.D. 1990, Syracuse 


Jer-Nan Juang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


D. 1974, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Stat: versity 
Horace Freeland Judson, Re 'seam m Professor of Hi story 
B.A. 1948, University of ( hi 


Hugo Dietrich Junghenr P rofessor of f Ma them ratic S 
B.S. 1964, Albright College ty A. 1967, Villanova ty; Ph.D. 1971, ( 


z ;eorge Washington 


Walter Kuh Kahn, Profe 'Ssor of Engineering and Applie d Science 


B.E.E. 1951, Cooper Union; M.E. D.E.E. 1960, Polytechni versity 
Michael Kaiser, Assistant Clinical Profi ssor of Psych nre 
B.A. 1977, Franklin and Marshall College: Ph.D 


f 1987, George Washington Universitv 
Stephen H. Kaisler, Professori 1l Lecti 

B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975. Univ ty of Marvland 
Louis K; ilikow, Assistant P rofe ssor of Mathematics 


LELNE 
B.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1999 Brandei ersity 


r in Engineering 


Graci » la Laura Kar ninsky, Profes ssor of Economics and International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1983 Massachusetts Insti f [ 


ecni EV 


Cing. Dao Kan, Assistant Res se eu Professor of Engineering 
Ph D. 1990 


University of Marvl 


Daniel R, Kane, Assistant P rojessor of Business Law and Public Policy 
B.S. 1953, Ge rge Washington University: B.S.F.S 1954, J.D. 1956, LL.M. 1964, Georgetown 
| niversity 

Shivraj Kanungo, "aei late Professor of Man gement Science 
Ph.D. 1993, George Washington 1 iiversity 

Sok- Hyon M" Assoc iat Professor of Aci ountancy 
B.S. 1973, Se ul Ne ional Universitv; M 
1989, Massachuset s Inst l'ecl 


u f Chn 
Ite of Techno 


B.A. 1984, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D 


Jill Felice Kasle, Associate Professor of Public Administration; University 
Marshal 


B.S. 1968 M.S. 1969, Northwe 


steri niversity; J.D. 1972, Boston University 
loy A, Kassett, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psychology 

M.S.W M.P H. 1984, Columbia Uni tv; Ph.D. 1997. G athol ic University of America 
Iry ing Jack Katz, Professor of Mathe matics 


B.S. 1956, C ity Univers f New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University; Ph.D 
1964, University ; f Mar ] 
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Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; P.E 

D. Christopher Kayes, Assistant Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.A. 1989, University of Indiana; M.B.A. 1995, Butler University; Ph.D. 2000, Case Western 
Reserve University 


James Edwin Kee, Professor of Public Administration 
D. 1969, M.P.A. 1977, New York University 


B.A. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Azer Kehnemui, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 
University 
Steven Keller, Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.S. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ohio State University 
Dana Keith Kennedy, Elmer Louis Kayser Professor of History 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of California, Berkeley 
Katherine Ash Kennedy, Professor of Pharmacology and of Genetics 
B.A. 1973, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1977, University of Iowa 
Robert Emmet Kennedy, Jr., Professor of European History 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973 


j 


Ivy Kennelly, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1993, Concordia College; M.A. 1995, Ph.D. 1999, University of Georgia 


| D. Mark Kennet, Associate Professor of Telecommunication 
B.S. 1980, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1986, Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 

Badrul Huda Khan, Associate Professor of Educational Technology 

| Leadership 

li B.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1994, Indiana University 

Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Associate Dean 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 

Dina Rizk Khoury, Associate Professor of History and International Affairs 


own University 


Brandeis University 


i B.A. 1977, University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1987, George 
j Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 
H. Steven Kimmel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S.M.E. 1968, University of Maryland; M.E.A. 1972, D.Sc. 1983, George Washington University 
| Young-Key Kim-Renaud, Professor of Korean Language and Culture and 
| 
, 


International Affairs 


B.A. 1963, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; M.A. 1965, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D 


1974, University of Hawaii 


| 
| Taeko Kimura, Instructor in Japanese 
H B.A. 1965, Kumamoto Women's University, Japan 
| Michael King, Professoriof Chemistry 
B.S. 1966, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University 
Susan King, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 
M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1983, Ed.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Sheila Nataraj Kirby, Adjunct Professor of Economics 


B.A. 1965, Loreto Convent College, India; M.A. 1970, University of Michigan; M.Phil. 1980, Ph.D 
1983, George Washington University 
| Nancy J. Kirkendall, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
Margaret R. Kirkland, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1969, Mary Baldwin College; M.A. 1977, Georgetown University 
| Leif Erik Kjonnerod, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
| M.A. 1971, University of Illinois 
Arjo Klamer, Research Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
| Ph.D. 1981, Duke University 
Peter Flindell Klaréan, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles 
| Mark S. Klock, Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1978, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1988, University of 
Maryland 
Ellen C. Klossen, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psychology 
M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 
John J. Knab, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1969, University of Dayton; Ph.D. 1973, 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


Elizabeth Knight, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


M.A, 199t A 


Robert cong Knowlto Professor of Biology 


Carol Anne Koc hh ir, Professor of Special Educat 


H 9 ‘ M 


David 2 'hn, cit late Professorial Lecturer in Organizational 


sciences 
I 19 i niversit fN t ) t 
Marilun Jean Koering, Professa of Anatomy 
B.A. 1960, College solastica: M 963. P T ty of W 
lzvetan Krumov Konstantinov, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Piano 
M.M 9 ite ( ‘ toire 
Peter A Konwerski, idjunct Assistant Professor of Human Services 
B.A 1.&H.D. 1991, M.A & 193, Ed.D, 1997, George Washingt ni 


Ric hi ah William Kop lx Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 


E. 1961, M.S.E.I )66 


Can Edip Korman ISOC Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
985, M.S. 198 f D 19) I { ity tM 
Karen Kortet amp, canisi! Research Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1976, M.I T 989 ersity of 
Gerald Joseph Kowalski, idjunct Professor ering 
B.S. 1968 Marsh versity; M.S. 1970, University of Arkansas; D.Sc. 1983, George Washingtor 
Edith Kramer. . Adjunct Associate Pri fessor of Art Ther y 
Theresa Krankowski, Lec turer in Special Education 
Jessii a dues Kr ish, 4 Adjunct Instructor in Piano 
B.A. 1982, Harvard University M.M 184 i Scl M.A. 199 live 
Ma 
Jose y He MTY / Krav itz, Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Geology 


ni 


Charis E. Kubrin, Assistant Professor of Sociology 


A. 199 th ( ege: M.A. 199 


Joel ( orsa] Kuipers, Professor of Anthropology, International Affairs, and 
Human Sciences 
B.A. 1976, ( 


M pi 197 } 
alvin College: M.I j 


Ajit Kumi ir, Proje ssor oj Bi Ot he Mistry and Mole ular Biol eV and of Genetics 


Ph.D. 1968, Ur t 


V I 1 
Krishna R. esit ar, Professor of Accot 
B.S. 1974, India titute of I 1 M.B.A. 197€ dian 1 tute of Managem 
India; Ph.D 1988, Columbia Us versit 
Subrata Kundu, Assistant Prof ssor of Statistics 
B.S. 1987, M.S. 1989, Indian Statistica istitute: Ph.I 994 versity of I 


Bruce L. Kutnick, Asso iate Professorial Lecturer in ( gar uzati onal Sciences 


B.S. 1967, Wavne State niversity; Ph.D. 1984, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Young Hoon Kwak, Assistant Professor of “+ <i hae Science 
B.S. 1991. Yonsei , ty, Korea; M.S. 1992. Ph.D. 199 niversity of California, Berkeley 
John E. rim jr. Vrai, of Ecor mics 
B.A. 1967, Brown Unive: rsity; Ph.D. 19 ersity of Pennsy 
Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Professor of E ngineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S in Eng 163, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
Pamela Ann Lab: die, Prof essor of Economics 
B.A, 1974, Micl ugan State University; M.A. 19 Columbia University; Ph.D. 1984, University of 


Chicago 

John Marion 1 achin III, Professor of Statistics and of Biostatistic 5 
B.S. 1965, Tulane University of Louis ina; Sc.D. 1972, University of Pit n 

Melvin Paul L ader, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, State 1 niversity of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1981, University of Delaware 


3 ` i ates w1lnr 
Stephan Ladisch, Professor of Pediatrics and of Biochemistry and Molecular 


Biology 
B.S. 1969, M.D. 1973 iversitv of Pennsvlvanit 

William Norman i aF orge, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra on 
B.A, 1972 , Delta Sta > University: J.D. 1975. University of Mississir ppi; LL.M. 1982, Georget 


niversit 
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Nick L. Laird, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
J.D. 1966, M.A. 1967 
Jerry Lee Lake, Professor of Photography 
B.F.A. 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio University 
Roger Henry Lang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, M.S.E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic University 
Richard Pierre Lanthier, Assistant Professor of Human Development 
B.A. 1988, McGill University, Canada; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1993, University of Denver 
Nicholas Lappas, Associate Professor of Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Thiel College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Duquesne University 
Kirk Wayne Larsen, Assistant Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1992, Brigham Young University; M.A. 1994, Harvard University 
Patricia Suzanne Latham, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College; M.D. 1972, University of Southern California 
Lawrence Bell Laurent, Professorial Lecturer in Media and Public Affairs 
Geza Peter Lauter, Professor of International Business and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Instit for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Ralph T. Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1991, North Carolina State University 
Edward Lazarus, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
M.A. 1974, M.Phil. 1975, Yale University 
Huynh-Nhu Le, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Ph.D. 1997, University of Illinois 
Gregory Lebel, Assistant Professor of Political Management 
B.A. 1972, M.P.A. 1981, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1991, University of Marvland 
James H. Lebovic, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 


niversity of Texa 


Affairs 
B.A. 1973, California State University, Long Beach; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Southern 
California 

Paolo Lecchi, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Ph.D. 1991, University of Milan, Italy : 

Pamela Jeanne Leconte, Assistant Research Professor of Secondarv Education 
B.A. 1968, Millersville University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1981, Lovola € ollege; Ed.D. 1994, George 
Washington University 

Davis Lin-Chuan Lee, Associate Professor of Chinese and International Affairs 
B.S. 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota: Ph.D. 1979 
Georgetown University 

Frank X. Lee, Assistant Professor of Physics 
M.S. 1989, Ph.D. 1993, Ohio University 

James Der-Yi Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Rice University; Ph.D. 1971, Princeton 
University 

Ting N. Lee, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S.E.E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S.E.E. 1965, Illinois Institute of Tec hnology 
Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin 

Cynthia Ann Leenerts, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1987, M.A. 1990, George Mason University; Ph.D. 1997, George Washington University 

Donald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics; Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1970, George 
Washington University 

Linda Lemasters, Assistant Professor of Education Administration 
M.S.Adm. 1978, Ed.S. 1991, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1997, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 

Patricia Madoo Lengermann, Research Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornel! University 

D. Jeffrey Lenn, Professor of Strategic Management and Public Policy; Senior 
Associate Dean, School of Business and Public Management 
B.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.Div. 1966, Andover Newton Theological School; M.S. 
1969, Yale University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston College 

Andrea B. Levine, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1986, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1997, University of Virginia 


David Michael Le Vins idjuni nneernng 
t i N 164, ^ )6t TI i t fM 
James Daniel Levy, Adjunct Assistant Pi fessor of Music 
M ) M } t M.N 199 niversity of } I 
Bernard L. | ewis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 199 Old n 
John I rederick Lew is, Professor f Geology 


H 959 M S )60. Viet tv. N i: D.P} 1964, Oxford | 1 ty 


Zhaohai Li, Associate Professor of Statistics 


q M )81. H J s € Ji )89. Ct " 
David Liban, Assistant Professor of Media and Pu blic Affairs 
O85. Stat; versit f New York € tO I M.F.A. 1994, City Universitv of New 
Y ook 
Barbara 1 A. Liebbrandt, Lecturer in Secondary Education 
B.A. 1974 es Madian M )79 ereit f Virgir 
Harold Liebowitz, L. Stanley Crane Professi r of Engineering and Applied 


ocienct 
\ 1944, M.Ae.I )46. D i ) ) ereit JA 


Marilyn Louise Liebrenz-Himes, Associati Professor of Business 
leministmt 
B.A. 1966. WI t M ) I J M Q 
Hube ri ^ hit man Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics 


164, G eW ngt sity; M.A. 19 M igan otate 


Feldacick Wi iilam Li AnI Aretes te Professor « Accountancy 
Jé \ A le M i ) larvard 1iversi PI 1985, University of 
Chi 


Robert W. ] indeman, Assistant Professor of ( ampute r Science 
B.A. 1987, Brand tv: MSS. 199 oaiiy of 5 rn California; D.Sc. 1999, George 
Washington versi 

Craig William Linebaugh, Professor of Speech and Hearit 1g and Research 
) f J; U ] | 
Professor of Medicine: Asso iate Vice President for Academic Planning 
and Spe ial Projects 
1.A. 1970. I jon Y College: M.A 74 p} 375. Temple versitv 

Donald C. Linkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 19€ M.S 19¢ 1969. Stat; ersitv of New York at ff 

Lew is Lipni k, Adjuni t Instrui tor in Bassoon 


1968, Peg 


Diana ia Leig} 1 Lips: Saik: Professor of Biology 


976. A es Scott Colleg pi Qg V tv of M " 
Steven L Lis ingston, Associate Profess ir of Media and Public Affairs and 
Inte I national Affairs 


John I obuts, Jr., Professor of Management Science 


lege: M.A Ed 365. Ed.I ) George Washington University 
Peter R Locke, Asso late Professor 
B.A 983 I t f Ore ) 987 exas ARM versity 
Murray How: ud Loew, Professor of Engineer 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel versity: M.S.E.E 196 l 1972, Purdue versity; P.E 


Amelia V. Logan, Assistant Research Professor of Geology 


M.S. 19% Ph.D. 1991 ersidad N nal de 


John Morte x Logsdon, . Pn fessor of Political S. e and International 


Affairs 


B.S. 1960, X tv. Ol } 1970. New York University 
Matthew W illiam Li onam, Assistant Profi ssor of Tourism Studies 
Ph.D. 1999, Unive ty of Missou 
Ric hi ird W. L ongstre th, Pr fessor of American ( 


"o 


).A Of € f Pennsv vania: Ph.D. 19 ITKelev 


Kristin Lord, Adjun t Assistant Professor of International Affairs; Assistant 
Dean of the Elliott School of Interna itional ; Affa 1irs 
B.A. 1991, Am M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 199 

Sebastian R Lorigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Aa Sciences 
B.S. 1970. Ph ladelphia College of Textiles and Science: M.B.A. 1975, Widener lege 
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Kip Lornell, Adjt unct Professor of Africana Studies 


Ph.D 19¢ f Me I I I 
Jacob Wainwright Love, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard l rsity 
Stephanie D. Lovelady, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1989, Ol ( € M.F.A 191, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1999, University of Maryland 


Hallie S. Lovett, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 


Ph.D. 19 ( Washington er 
David E. Lowe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 19 Brande versity; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, Johns Hopkins University 


Ricardo Antonio Loza, Adjunct Instrui tor in Percussion 
Stephen C. Lubkemann, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 


ty; M.A 194, Ph.D. 2000, Browr i I 


B.A. 1990. Duke 
Gregory Ludlow, Professor of French and international Affairs 
Licence Lettres 196 versity of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill 1 ersity, Canada 
Ross Alton L umley, Assistant P rofessor of Manage ment Science 
B.S, 1968, 1 € ty of California rk M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Tex t Dallas 
Sharon H. Ls vnch, Professor of Tea her Pre paration and Special E uos int: 
B.S. 1968, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1984, Wayne State versit 
William F rancis Li yne h, Associat | Profes ssor of E ducation 
B.A. 19 niversity of North Carolina SM A. 1976, l versity of lowa; Ph.D. 1984, University of 
Maryland 
Erina L. Mat ( ;eorge, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 199 iversity of Alaska; Ph.D 99, University of Illinois 
James Hunt Madi lox, Professor of E nglish 
B.A. 1965. Princet niversitv; M.A 167, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
Lynda Marie Maddox, Professor of Busine ss Administration 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1 ylvania Stat: 1iversity; Ph.D. 1978, Southern Illinois University 
Khalid Mahmood, Professor of Eyivineéritie 
B.A 1 50 S Paniab Univ Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph.D 
1971. Colo State healt 
Hoedth M. Mahmoud, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1976. B.S 179, Cair n tv. I pt; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State Universitv 
Saundra Maley, Adjunct . Nort a Profe ssor of English 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1994 \iversity of Maryland 
Arun S. Malik, Assoc iate Professor of E onomics 
B.A. 1978, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1984, Johns Hopkins University 
William J. Mallet tt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.S. 198€ versity of Bristol; M.A. 1988, West Virginia Universitv; Ph.D. 1995, Cornell 
Universit 
Mary vy. M. — Assistant Professor of Business and Public Policy 
B.S. 1976, Manchester College; M.S. 1980, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1993, University of Pittsburgh 
Paul Bernard M: lone III, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1952 5». Military Academy; M.S. in Per. Ad. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 
Univ V 
Forrest Mannan, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1986, Wes n University; Ph.D. 1992, University of Minnesota 
Harold George Mi iride |, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 


Jarol B. Manheim, Professor of Media and Public Affairs and of Political 
St lence 


B.A. 1968, Ric t ty; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 
Majid Toshisade h Manzari, Associate Professor pe Civil Engineering 

B.Sc. 1984, M.Sc. 1986, Un sity of Tehran, Ir Ph.D. 1994, University of California, Davis 
Lawrence Marcus, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

B.A. 1983, M.A. 1986, Indiana University 
Edward Marits, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 

B.A. 1969, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1977, Pepperdine University; Ed.D. 1993, George 


Washington University 

John F. Markey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1976, M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1989, City University of New York 

Sylvia A. Marotta, Associate Professor of Counseling 
M.Ed. 1988, Ph.D. 1992, University of Houston 

Michael J. Marquardt, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.A. 1965, Maryknoll College; M.A. 1969, State University of New York; Ed.D. 1976, George 
Washington University 


David Walter Marsh, Ad 
John Marston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Special Education 


M.Ed 976 i ) 
Carol Dianne Martin, Professor f Engineering and Applied Scier 


A. 1965, Weste M ( M } ersit Ma 1; Ed.D. 198 G € 


l'errence Joseph Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Couns: ling 
1 19 George Wa 
Silvia Mé irtinez, ‘Assistant Professor of Speech and Hearing 


M.S. 198¢ 


Mehrdad M. ishayekhi, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 198€ t 


Patricia Abel Massimini Associate Professorial Lecturer in E 
B.S. 1975. Pr v; M.S 
Washingt } sity 

Sebastian Vincent Massimini, Associate Professorial Lecturer in I ngineering 


1M 


1969, Georgia I tuti f Tecl v: M.S. 1986. M Į State 


George Washin 
Peter Matic 


Ph.D. 19¢ 


inct Professor of Enginee ring and Applied Science 


Candance Matthews Assistant Pri h as a Foreign Language 


B.A. 1972, Depauw University: M S. 19 ndiar niversity 
Ward Douglas Mi iurer, Professor of Engineering and t 
B.S. 1958 tv of C} 1 M.A. 1962. Ph.D. 196 
Catherine Mavriplis Associate Professor of Engineerii d Science 
B.Eng. 1983, McGill University, Canada: S.M. 1986. } 189, Massachusett 
Techn 1ovy 


Leonard C. Maximon . Resear h Professor of Physics 


B.A. 194 — ege; Ph.I 152, ( 
. i n] ff sy 
Albert Louis May III, 1ssociate Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 19 M.A )74 sity of M 
E dith P. Mayo, . ldjunct t Associate Professor of American Civilization 
OF à + 


Amy J ) oe A aisia of Special Educati 
B 19 M.A )74 LI 177, Ge ge Wast 1 

Omar S aai Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineerin 
B.S. 1961, Nat al University of Litoral, A tina; M.S, 19 


Thomas Andrew Mazzuchi Professor of Operations Research and of 
Engineering Manageme ni 


B.A. 1978, Gettysburg ( M.S S 


David Willard Mc Aleave Vy, Professor of English 


B.A. 1968, M.F.A )72 I ) lé 


Melani M« Aliste T, , Assistant Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1984 f North Car 
Cynthia McC lintoc k, Professor « of Pol litical Science and Interr 
B.A. 196 rd versity; M.A. 1968 versity of Califor s Angeles 197¢ 
Edward A. M ( ord, Asso iate Professor 
B.A ) i e; M.A Pl 9 V { I 
Sharon Asin M Dad e, Assistant Professor of Higher Education Administration 
M.F.A. 19 ste University: RA ^" Us ETP 
Nina McGarry , In strui tor in Management Science 


rnational Affairs 


fani 
M.S.LS. 1994. Ge W 


L em Y n ? T] ? ] 
Dorn C harles Mc Grath, Jr., Professor of Geography and of Urban and Regional 
Planning 


B.A. 1952, Dartmouth ( ege: M. 1959, Harv ers 

Daniel McGroarty, Assistant Prof essorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1979, Ker College; M.A. 1 Bos g 

Mi irle ne ( . Met Guirl, Associate Pr neuen Lecturer in ironmental Studies 
B.A 1959 Indiana Universit D. 1963. DeP versitv: M.A. 1965, Rosarv ( ege; LL.M 


1978, George Wasl t 
Shawn Frederick Mc Hale. Aani Professor of History and International 
Affairs 3 apa vo, 
B.A. 1982. Sw irthmore llege; M.A. 1985, University of Hawaii; M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1995, Corne 
| t 


niver 
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Patrick Paul McHugh, Associate Professor of Human Resource Management 
B.S. 1982, Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1984, Washington State l niversity; Ph.D. 1995 
Michigan State University 

Ray L. McKelvy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Air Force Academy; M.A. 1977, State University of New York College at 
Plattsburgh; M.Ph. 1995, Cambridge University, England 

Paula McKenzie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1974, University of West Florida; M.S. 1983, Murray State Universitv 

Hugh B. McLean, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M.B.A. 1971, Boston College 

John McNallv, Jenny McKeon Moore Writer in Washington 
M.F.A. 1989, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1999, University of Nebraska 

Ann McQueary, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1992, M.F.A. 1996, George Washington University 

Robert McRuer, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1988, Calvin College; M.A. 1990, Ph.D. 1995, University of Illinois 

Cynthia J. McSwain, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1972, Vanderbilt University; M.P.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 

Matthew S. Mehaffey, Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1997, Bucknell University; Ph.D. 2001, University of Arizona 

Asha Kumar Mehrotra, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1965, University of Roorkee, India: M.S. 1968 Nova 
Scotia Technical College, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polytechnic University 

Philip G. Meikle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.M. 1961, M.S.E.M. 1965, West Virginia University; M.E.A 1980, George Washington 
University 

Christine Foster Meloni, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1963, Wells College; M.A. 1964, Middlebury College; D.Lettere 1975, University of Rome; M.S 
1981, American University; Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 

Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

David Mendelowitz, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1981, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1989, Washington University 

Henry Merchant, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers University 

Bernard Matthew Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1959, University of Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsvivania 

Sara Middlebrooks, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Ed.D. 1995, Harvard University 

Alice N. Mikolajewski, Adjunct Instructor in Piano and Accompanying 
Mus.B. 1991, Michigan State University; Mus.M. 1994, Florida State University 

James R. Millar, Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
B.A. 1958, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1965, Cornell University 

Barbara Diane Miller, Professor of Anthropology and International Affairs; 
Associate Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, Syracuse University 

James Arthur Miller, Professor of English and of American Studies 
B.A. 1966, Brown University; Ph.D. 1976, State University of New York at Buffalo 

James Carl Miller, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 

Jean Costanza Miller, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.S. 1987, Towson University; M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 2000, University of Marvland 

John Houston Miller, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. 1976, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1980, Universitv of Virginia 

Kathleen R. Miller, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Clinical Psychology 
B.A. 1972, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Lenore Donna Miller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art; Director, Dimock 
Gallery 
B.A. 1969, Goucher College; M.F.A. 1972, George Washington University 

Natalie B. Milman, Assistant Professor of Curriculum and Instruction 
Ph.D. 2000, University of Virginia 

Rosanna Millora, Lecturer in Museum Education 
B.A. 1993, College of William and Mary; M.A.T. 1995, George Washington University 

Elizabeth Anne Mills, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
M.A. 1989, Concordia University, Canada 


Rajat Mitta issistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


19 I rsit 


Philip ) Mobley Professorial Lé turer in Geography 
Mike Masato Mot hizuki, Associate Professor of Political Si ience and 
International Affair 


Mohammad Reza Modarres Hakimi, Associate Professor of Statistics 

Leo Carl Moersen, Associate Professi r of Accountancy and Business Law 
H 107f ) W 1 M 

Lannit c" ird Moldauer, Assistant Clinical Professor f Psychology 


Samue | Bur dick Molina, Professor of Art 
B.A Ve M.I 169 € 1 
Sherry Davis Molox K, Asso 


Ir motior vetem 
A} Adi rmatioi ovstems 


William H. Money, Asso iate Pn fess 


i. 1968 f } MBA 1969 V tv; Ph.I ) Northwe 


Akbar Montaser, Profess r of Chemistry 


Mary Elizabeth Mood issistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech ind Hearing 


Sally AnI Moody, Professor of Anatom 
Terry W illiam Moody ljunct Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology and of Gene 


Michael Owen Moore. Associate Professor of Economi 
Affairs 


rr f y ] 
Tnationai 


79 V M 4 j y 5 
Philip J Moore issistant Profess ir of Psychol )g 
)9 versit t Calif 
Kim Moreland, . iate | Dean f 
Un Ierger du ile Studie and Sciences 
1 7€ 1 f York ha D. 1984 
Kimberl Morgal Assistant 1 S of P. Science 


Ronald B Morgan, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 


B.A. 1974, Micl in State Unive tv; M.A 180, Ph.D. 1983, O ot 
Jc ep h € Morin, Adjunct Instruct r in Music 
y | D. 1992, New York 
Alberto Bw Paster, Instructor in Spanish 
M.A. 1996, Univers 1A 1 e Ma 1 


Bonnie Jean Morris: idjunct Assistant Professor of Women's Studies 


B.A. 1983, American Ur tv; M.A. 1985. I 90, State University of New York at 


David William Morris, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences and of 
Ge £e S 


H Ph.D. 1976, Universit ( 


Martha Morris Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 


\ 166, M 969, George W 1 t versity; M.B.A 18 versity of Maryland 
Michel le Moser Associate Professor of Publi inistration 
i. 198t rsity of Pittsburgh: M.S. 1991. DePa tv; Ph.D. 1996, New York 
Mic ka) F. Moses, Associate Professor of Mathematics: Associate Dean of 
( olumbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B 10, Ph.D. 1983. Monash Tin rsity, Austr 
Yael Marpali t Moses, Assistant Professor of Hebrew 


B.S. 1965, Ter ple versity: M.« 175. Tows University: M.A. 1985, Baltimore Hebrew 
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Daniel Moshe nberg, Associate Professor of English 
B.S. 1976, Johns Hopkin niversity 4.19 M.Phil. 1979, Ph 
Faye Stollim in Moskowi itz, Assoc iate Professor of English 
B.A. 1 0, M.A 179. George Washington University 


Vahid Mot tevalli, Associate Research Professor of Engineering and Applied 


Science 
B.S. 1983, M.S. 1 *h.D. 1989, University 
David C. Mount, ati sistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
J.D. 1983, Pe line Ur ty 
Ralph O Mue ile I P rofessor of Educational Research 
B.A. 1983 College: M.A. 1984, Wake Forest University; Ph.D. 19% Vi 


Institute and State University 
Sead Muftic, Prof essor of Computer Science 
Ph.D. 1976, Oh ate liversity 
Mark Mullen, Assist ant Professor of English 
B.A. 1987, M.A. 1990, University of Canterbury, New Zealand; Ph.I 
Irvine 
Kevin Patrick Mulvey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1984, M.A. 1986, University of Massachusetts, Boston; Ph.D. 1993 Northeastern University 
Edward Lile Murphree, Jr., Professor of Engineering Management and Systems 
Engineering 
B.S. E. 1954, M.A. 1962, University of Mississipp S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of 
l'echnologv; Ph.D. 1967, University of Illinois 
Teresa Anne rami ap. 7 v iate Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 19 Un itv of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1976, M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1982, Yale Univer 
Arthur Joseph yatay Adini t Professor of Engineering 
3.S.E.E. 1975, Lehigh University; M.E.A. 1982, D.Sc. 1989, George Washington University 
Carol Muskin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Elementary Education 
1A. 1980, Washington University; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1991, Northwestern University 
Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and. applie d Science 
1. A. 1962, Willamette niversitv: B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Lisa Nabors, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in ( rganizational Sciences 
h.D. 1997, Universit f Maryland 
David J. Nagol, Research Professor of Engineering 
M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 19 University of Maryland 
Thomas J. Nagv, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 
1.A. 1965, St. Marv's University; M.S. 1970, Trinity University; Ph.D. 1974 1iversity of Texas 
Yasser Nakib, Associate Professor of Educ ation Policy 
3.A. 1992, M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1995, Eastern Michigan University 
Bhagirath N Nar ihari, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
rla Institute of Technology and Science, India; M.S.E. 1984, Ph.D. 1987 


l vania 
Carl Evan Nash, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ph.D. 1971, University of North Carolina 
Honev Weinstein Nashman, Associate Professor of Human Services and of 
Soc iology 
B.S. 1956, New York versity; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
Seyyed Hossein "et. University m vem Y of Islamic Studies 
3.S. 1954, Massach ts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, Harvard University 
Henry Richard em Professor of I oliti 'al Science and International . Affairs 
B.S. 1963. Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
Tapan Kumar Nayak, pt ane of Statistics 
3 Sc. 1976, University of Calcutta, India; M.Stat. 1979, Indian Statistical Institute; Ph.D. 1983 
niversity of Pittsburgh 
Jane E. Neopolitan, Assistant Professor of Curriculum amd Instruction 
3.A. 1971, Sacred Heart University; M.S. 1989, University of Bridgeport Ed.D. 1994, Columbia 
niversity 
Karyn Lynn Neuhauser, Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.B.A. 1986, M.B.A. 1997, University of Texas, San Antonio; Ph.D, 1999, Louisiana State 
niversity 
Roberta R. New, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Ph.D. 1989, George Washington University 
Kathryn Estelle Newcomer, Professor of Public Administration 
B.S. 1971, M.A. 1974, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, University of lowa 
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Steven Robert Patierno, Professor of Pharmac ology and of Genetic 


B.S. 1981 niversitv of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1985, University f Texas at Houst 
Sondra K. Patrick, Assistant Professor of Higher Education 

B.A. 1973, University of Texas; M.A. 1976, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1997, Ge e Masor 

Univ t 
Sidney F av Pauls, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.A. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S. in Adm. 1970, George Washington Unive 
Linda Levy Pe ck, Professor of History 

B.A. 1962, B niversity; M.A. 1964, Washington U1 ty; Ph.D ] Ya ersity 
Joseph N. Pe Mom. Research Professor of Engineering 

Ph.D. 1974, Ge etown University 
Joseph Pe e Izman, Professor of Economics 
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James Hilliard Perry, Jr., Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Duke University; M.A., M.B.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1974, Stanford Universit 

Brian J. Peters, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Counseling 
Ed.D. 1998, George Washingtor niversit 


Rolf A. Peterson, fake ssor of Psy hology and of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences 
B.S. 1964, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh M.S. 1967, Ph.D )70, University of lowa 
Kenna Dale Peusner, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College; Ph.D. 1974, Harvar ] Universit 
J. Roger Peverley, Associate Professor oj Physics 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1964, ( ambridge University 
Paul S. Peyser, Associate Professor of f F inance 


B.A. 1966, State University of New Y« M.A. 1970. Ph.D. 1979, University of 
Wisconsin 

Patricia F. Phalen, Assistant Professor of Media and P i Affairs 
B.A. 1980, M.B.A. 1993, Boston College; M.A. 1991 Ph.D. 1996, Nort tern University 


John W. Philbeck, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
M.A. 1993, Ph.D. 1997, University of California, Santa Barbara 

Robert F. Phillips, Professor of Economics 
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University 
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B.A. 1973, Madison College; M.A. 1978, George Washington University 
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B.A. 1985, M.A. 1988, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 
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B.S. 1961, M.B.A. 1963, Drexel University 
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Leo Paul Ribuffo, Professor of History; Society of the Cincinnati George 
Washington Distinguished Professor 


B.A. 1966, Rutge niversity; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 

Kym S. Rice, Assistant Professor of Museum Studies 
B.A. 1974, Tulane Unive tv; M.A. 1979, University of Hawaii 

Gerald B. Richards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1966. M.S. in Ed. 196 southern [lino niversity 

Nelda Summers Richards, Assistant Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1976, George Washington University; M.S. 1977, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1991, University 
of V rg 

Lies! P à Riddle, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.A. 1992, M.A./M.B.A. 1995, Ph.D. 2001, Un rsity of Texa 

Orlando Ridout, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
B.A. 197 ive ty of Virginia 

Rumana Riffat, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
B.S. 1988, Bangladesh University of Engineering and Technology; M.S. 1991, Ph.D. 1994, Iowa 
State University 

Dale C. Rinker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
M.B.A. 1987, College of William and Man 


David Caron Roberts, Adjunc t Professor of Engineering 
3.8 iversity; M.S.E. 1968, Ur f Pennsylvania; M.S. 1973 


1965, Johns Hopkin 
Unive t f Maryland 
Steven V. Robe rts, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Professor of Media and Public 
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B.A. 1964, Harvard University 
Richard Mark Robin, Associate Professor of Russian and International Affairs 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1982, University of Michigan 
E. Arthur Robinson, Jr., Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1977, Tufts University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, University of Marvland 
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B.A. 1968, Marquette University; M.F.S. 1991, George Washington University 
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Marshall Sashkin, Professor of Human Resource Development 


B.A. 1966, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 

Robert Savickas, Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1993, Engr. 1994, Riga Technical University, Latvia; M.A. 1994, M.B.A. 1996, Western Illin 
University; Ph.D. 1999, University of Georgia 


Mary Anne Plastino Saunders, Associate Professor of Human Services and of 
Sociology; Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1969, M.A. in Ed. 1970, Catholic University of America; Ed.D. 1991, George Washington 
University 

Donna Scarboro, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English; Director of Summer, 
Special, and International Programs 
B.A. 1976, Guilford College; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1989, Emory University 

Veronica Millicent Scarlett, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 
Mus.M. 1997, University of Maryland 

Kenneth F. Schaffner, University Professor of Medical Humanities and 


Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1961, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1967, Columbia Universitv; M.D 
1986, University of Pittsburgh 
James Hermon Scharen-Guivel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
Ph.D. 1966, Cambridge University; M.S. 1972, Purdue University 
Dennis E. Schell, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, Blackburn College; M.Div. 1973, Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg; M.A 
1982, Lovola College; Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland 
Wiiliam Schmitt, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1982, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1986, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Allan Schneider, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia Universitv: Ph.D 
1974, University of Maryland 
Evelyn Jaffee Schreiber, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, Simmons College; M.A. 1971, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1977, Universitv of 


Colorado 
Alexandra Schultheis, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1989, Brown University; M.P.A. 1992, Syracuse Universitv; M.A. 1995, Ph.D. 1998, Universitv 
of Rochester 
Geralyn M. Schulz, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1979, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1994, University of Marvland 
Pat Lea Schwallie-Giddis, Assistant Professor of Counseling 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1970, University of Wisconsin-Platteville; Ph.D. 1991, Florida State University 
David R. Schwandt, Professor of Human Resource Dev elopment 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Michigan University; M.A. 1969, Western Michigan Universitv: Ph.D. 1978 
Wayne State University 
David William Scott, Professor of Microbiology and Immunologv and of 
Anatomy and Cell Biology 
M.S. 1964, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
Robert Seal II, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1981, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University: M.Sc. 1984 Queens University 
Canada; Ph.D. 1989, University of Michigan 
Ormond Albert Seavey, Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 
Barbara Rae Seidman, Adjunct Instructor in Harp 
Mus.B. 1969, Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1970, Northwestern University 
Gary S. Selby, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1980, Harding University; M.A. 1984, Harding Graduate School of Religion; Ph.D. 1996 
University of Maryland 
Susan Kathleen Sell, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1979, Colorado College; M.A. 1980, University of California, Santa Barbara; Ph.D. 1989 
University of California, Berkeley 
John Frederick Sencindiver, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1973, Antioch College; M.S. 1992, Ph.D. 2001, George Washington University 
Robert E. Seremeth, Lecturer in Special Education 
Scott Thomas Serich, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1982, Case Western Reserve University; M.B.A. 1987, Duke University 
Angeles Serrano-Ripoll, Instructor in Spanish 
Ph.D. 1987, University of Valencia, Spain 


David Leigh Shambaugh, Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
LA J George Wasl t € M.A. 198 I Hopkin versity; Ph.D. 1989 
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B.S. 1965, ( nia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 


Jonathan B. Slade, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1981, J.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Amy Ky per Smith, Assistant Professor of Marketing 
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Keith E. Smith, Associate Professor of Accountancy 
sity of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, Universitv of Florida 


B.A. 1970, Univer 


Lizbeth Courtney Smith, Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
J.A. 1974, Drake University; M.Sc. 1976, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1985. 1 niversity of 


California, Los Ang 
Mary Virginia Smith, Associate Professor of Tourism Studies 
J.A. 1971, Cornell University; M.A, 1987, University of Delaware: Ph.D. 1991 American 


Rebecca Anstine Smith, Adjunct Instructor in Harp 


J.A. 1977, Dickinson College; M.Mus. 1979, Johns Hopkins University 

Stephen Charles Smith, Professor of Economics and International . Affairs 
3.A. 1976, Goddard College; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, ( nell University 

Nancy Jo Snider, Adjune t Instructor in Cello 
B.Mus. 1981, Catholic University of America 


Christopher Snyder, Associate Professor of Economics 
1.A. 1989, Fordham University; Ph.D. 1994, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 
Jorge Soares, Assisia Professor of Economics 
3.S. 1988, Portuguese Catholic University; M.A. 1994, Ph.D. 1996, l niversity of Rochester 
Jaroslaw Sobieski, Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1955, M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1964, Technical University of Warsaw, Poland 
Barbara Sobol, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1959, Wellesley College; M.A. 1980, George Washington University 
Mic hael Joseph Sodaro; Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Fordham University: M.A. 1970 Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, Columbia 
University 
Richard b Soland, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
P.I 
John K. Soldner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
B.S. 1977, M.S. 1979, University of Ilinois; M.B.A. 1988, University of Chicago 
Elinor Harris Solomon, Adii Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1944, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
George T. Solomon, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
M.B.A. 1972, Suffolk Universitv: D.B.A. 1982 George Washington University 
Margaret Ré app Soltan, Associate Professor of English and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1977, Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, Ph.D 1986, University of Chicago 
Barbara Sonies, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
Ph.D. 1981, University of Marvland 
Eva M. Sorenson, Associate Research Professor of Pharmac ology 


B.A. 1981, Washington University; Ph.D. 1990 Saint Louis University 1 
Refik Soyer, Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1978, Bogazici University, Turkey; M.Sc. 1979, University of Sussex England; D.Sc. 1985, 
George Washington University 
Christine Spangler, Aseistont Professor of Interior De. sign 
B.A. 1969, Manhattanville Colles 
Erin Speck, Assistant Profes ssor of Interior Design 
B.A. 1980, University of Guelph, Canada; M.A. 1991, Catholic University of America 
August K. ‘Spec tor, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Management 
M.S 1971, Hofstra University; Ed.D. 1985, George We ashing ton University 
Ronald H. ‘Spec tor, Professor of History ond. International Affairs 
B.A. 1964, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1967. Yale l niversity 
James R. DCN er, Jr., Assistant Professorial p porian in Art | 


B.S. 1967, Texas A&M University; M.F.A. 1981, George Wé ishington University 

Jennifer Wynne Spencer, Assistant Professor of International Business 
B.S. 1992, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1997, University of Minnesota 

Paul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, Ge orge Washington University 

Philip Daniel Spiess II, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
B.A. 1968, Hanover College; M.A. 1970, University of Delaware; M.A, 1972, Indiana University: 
M.Phil. 1992, Drew University 

Thomas Spitzer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1969, American University; M.S.F.S. 1974, George Washington University 


Sheryl Marie Spivack, Associate Professor of Tourism Studies 


B.F.A. 1968, Drake University: M.A L&H.I gE eorge Washington University; Ph.D. 1998 
James Alan Sprague, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

B.A. 1965, B 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Rice I sity 
Gregory D Squires, Professor of S ciology 

I 9 ti Vers M.A 174 h.D. 1976, Michigan State University 
ote] ibant Stang Met usker, \dju nct Instr uctor in Flute 

i Mus. 1975, Catholic Univ tv of 5 M.N 19 New England Conservatory of Music 
Michael A. Stan kosky Associate t of Systems Engineering 

B.A. 19f el S iton; M.S. 1971. M.S } versity of Southern California: D.S« 

1997, ( I W I ersit 


Carol Buc hi ilte 2 St app Associate Professor of Museum Education 


B.A. 1967, Tulane liversity; M.A. 197( niversity Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1989, George 
MW 


Mi rk $ ott rik, 1ssociate Professor of Str ategi Management and Public Policy 


i. 19 I ersit f Wisc I 199( niversity I Georgia 


James Edw. ard Starrs Proso of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
B ) ersity (N York); LL.M. 1959, New York University 
Ji ine t 1 Steele, Associate Professor of Media and Publi Affairs 


LL.B. 19 


\. 1979, College of William and Marv: M ^. 1982, Ph.D. 1986, Johns Hopkins University 
Kathleen Anderson Steeve s, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1965, Alma ( ege: M.A.T 173. I versity of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1987, George 

Washington Universit: 


Mi ry Be th tein, Assistant Professor of German and Interr rational Affairs 


980, St. Ola M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1993, Indiana University 
Christopher Wi illie Sten, Pro fessor of Englisl 
J.A. 196tf College; M.A 168, Ph.D. 1 1, Indiana University 
lefire y L. Step $ inic, Associate Professor of Design 
] M.F.A. 1980, George Washingt n Universit 
Ge Orge ( /hristophe r Ste 'phens Professor of Geology 
B.S. 19€ M.S. 1969, George Washi Univers Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh University 


Christopher 4 Sterling, Professor of Me dia and Public Affairs and of 


Telecomm inication 
B 965, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969. Ur tv of W I 

Carl Stern, S} lapiro Professor of Me dia and P ub lic Affairs 
B.A. 1958, M.S 1959 Columbia University; J.D. 1966, Cleveland State Universitv 

Robert P Stoker, Associate Profe 'ssor of Political Science 
B.A. 1976 ane Suh University; M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, University of Marvland 

;erald Virgil Stokes, Assoc iate Profe 'SSOT of Micrc biology and Immunology 
B.A. 1967, Southern Illinois Universit 9 iiversity of Chicag 

Clarence N. Stone, Rese are h Profe 'SSOr of Public Policy 
Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 


Fr ran is Howard Stoodlev, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 


5.9. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy; B.S.E.E. 1962, Naval Post graduate School; M.E.A. 1964, Engr 
1989, Geor e Washington University 
Richard Briggs Stott, Assoc iate Professor of History 
.A. 1970, Ph.D 1983. ( e niversity 
Igor Strakovskv, Associate He search Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1984. St. Py tersburg Nuclear Physics Institute, Russia 


Robert W, Str; ru Associate Professorial Lecturer in Finance 
B.S. 1974, Davidson Co lege; Ph.D. 1981, Universitv of North ( arolina 


Steffen Strau h, Assistant Research Professor of Physics 


Ph.D. 1998, Unit of Techni 


ty ogy Darmstadt, Germany 


Dana M. Stry k, rows. Professor of Eco onomics 


B.S 


ò. 1988, Vanderbilt University; M.A. 1990, George Washington University 
Suresh Subramaniam, Assistant Profe ssor of Engine ering and Applied Science 
B.E. 1988, Anna University. Ir lia; M.S.E.E. 1993. Tulane University: Ph.D. 1997, University of 
Washingtor 


Steven M. Suranovic. Asso iate Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
B.S. 1982, Uni i 
Margaret L. Sutherland, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
M.S. 1985. Ur " f 


niversity of 


ersity of Illinois; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Cornell University 


Ph.D. 1993, Cambridge University 
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Robert G. Sutter, Adjunct Professor of International . Affairs 
Ph.D. 1975, Colgate University 
Therese Svat, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1960, Kent State University; M.A. 1994 George Washington University 
Paul Michael Swiercz, Associate Professor of Management Science 
M.P.H. 1976, University of Michigan; M.S. 1981, Ph.D; 1984 Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 
Harold Szu, Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1963, National Cheng-Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. 1966, 1 niversity of Detroit; Ph.D. 1971 
Rockefeller University 
Meng Kok Tan, Assistant Professor of Interior Design 
B.A. 1991, M.A. 1996, Iowa State University 
Mehmet Murat Tarimcilar, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1981, Bogazici University, Turkey; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1997, Louisiana State University 
Richard M. Tarkka, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1986, University of Prince Edward's Island; Ph.D. 1992 Queen's University at Kingston 
Canada 
Robin L. Tarpley, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1990, Howard University; M.S. 1998, Cornel! University 
Patricia Sari Tate, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.S. 1970, Old Dominion University; M.Ed. 1976 George Mason University; Ph.D. 1987, University 
of Maryland 
Curtis Tatsuoka, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1984, University of Illinois; M.S. 1989, University of California. Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1996 
Cornell University 
Juliana M. Taymans, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1985, University of Maryland; M.A. 1976 George Washington University 
Hildy Jean Teegen, Associate Professor of International Business 
B.A./B.B.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1993, University of Texas 
Robert Frederick Teitel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, City College 
Geza Teleki, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977 Pennsylvania State University 
Bing-Sheng Teng, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and Public 
Policy 
M.B.A. 1996, Ph.D. 1998, City University of New York 
Kimberley Lynn Thachuk, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1997, Simon Fraser University 
Jean-Francois Marie Thibault, Professor of French and Human Sciences 
Baccalaureat 1960, Licence és Lettres 1964 Diplome d'Etudes 1965, Académie de Paris: Ph.D 
1976, University of Maryland 
Joan Elizabeth Thiel, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Marygrove College; M.F.A. 1971, Catholic t niversity of America; Ph.D. 1975, University 
of Michigan 
Elizabeth Ann Thom, Associate Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1978, Oxford University; M.Sc. 1971, University of Reading, England; Ph.D. 1992, 
George Washington University 
Rosita Thomas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1977, Duke University; M.A. 1980, M.Phil. 1981, Ph.D. 1987 Yale University 
Stephen Thomas, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
M.F.A. 1973, University of Montana; M.A. 1996, Norwic h University 
Shirley E. Thompson, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1970, Kalamazoo College; M.A. 1977, University of Mic higan 
Richard Thornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1961, Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington 
James B. Thurman, Associate Professor of Strategic Management and Public 
Policy 
B.A. 1966, M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State I niversity 
Max David Ticktin, Assistant Professor of Hebrew 
B.A. 1942, University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 1977, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America 
DeTeel Patterson Tiller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American 
Civilization 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1977, University of Virginia 
Charles Nelson Toftoy, Adjunct Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1969, Tulane University: D.B A. 1985, Nova University 


Richard Paul Tollo, Associate Professor of Geology 
v] npshire; ł D. 1982 
la 


vobert Heath Tolson, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
=y r i — j 


1990, O 


l'imothy W. Tone. Profe r of Mt u 11 Engineering; Dean of the School of 


stephen Joel Trachtenber: 


"i i ni r , 
the University 


ical University 
). 1999, Gratz 


Leon Wayne Transeau, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Management 


j59 Ce m A M niversitv Delaware; Ph.D. 1968 


Marie M. Travis, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Media and Public Affairs 


l'ally Tripp, Assistant Professorial Le turer in Art Therapy 
B'A. 19 Enanoks : M ) : Wa versity; M.S.W. 1986, University of 
M 
Joseph Louis l'ropea Professor of Sociology 
l 162, W state t A Jé A I 9 Gei € 
Robert P. Trost, Profess r of I 
M T 


Paul F. Tschudi, Lecturer in Counst 


of Educational Technology 


Chih-Hsiung Tu, Assistant Pi 


Í [ 
lA. 1993, Northwest: St ; MI 195, Arizona Stat nivérsity 
Steven A. Tuch, Professor of Soi iology 
B.A. 19 Live v of Ma husetts: M.A. 1976. I ry versity; Ph.D. 1981, Pennsylvania 


Professor of English as a Foreign Language 


Rit hard W. Tucker, Assist 


d tate T M.A )7t versity of Michigar 
Frank J. Turano, Ass iate Professor of Biology 
D.5. 19% ef e ( i )86. M I 
Nancy A. Turner, Lecturer in Won n's Studies 
B Jot nive t [ ( M 990, George Washingtor niversity 
Belle Patricia 1 yndall, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 196 M.A )70 " f j ng Ph.D. 1988, Georgetown 


Douglas Henry 1 belaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 


1968, Ph ) f K 


Daniel H. 1 IIman, Professor of Mat ICS 
B.A. 1979, H ty; Ph.D ty of California, Berkeley 
Stuart A. | mpleby, Professor of Management Science 
B.S., B.A. 1967, M.A. 196 7 tv of Illi 
Victoria K, 1 rubshurow, Assistant Professor of Re 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, M.A. 1981. PI 184 versity of Ch 
Senan Uyanik, Profess rial Lecturer in Finance 
MR | a, ex k 12 3 ersity f Pennsyivania 
i y t f " . > 22 r 
Jack Yehudi Vanderhoek, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 
B 960. Cit ' New York ty llege; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of 


Johan Rene van Dorp, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management and 
Systems E. I 


neineerine 
d Netherlands: D.Sc. 1998, George Washington 
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Nicholas L. Vasilopoulos, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1988, Kean ( ollege of New Jersev; M.S. 1994. Ph D. 1997, Stevens Institute of Tec hnology 
Isabel Rodriguez Vergara, Associate Professor of Spanish and Human Sciences 
B.A. 1974, Universidad Nacional de Colombia: M.A. 1977 Ph.D. 1988, Cornell University 
Joel I. Verter, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1965, City l niversity of New York, City College; M.S. 1967 
Ph.D. 1979, University of North Carolina 
Akos Vertes, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Sc. 1974, M.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, Eotvos Lorand 1 niversity, Hungary 
Eva A. Vincze, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Sciences 
M.A. 1992, Pennsylvania State University: Ph.D 1994, Saybrook Graduate School 
Gnanakumar Visvanathan, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.Comm. 1981, University of Madras, India: Ph.D 1995, New York Universitv 
John Michael Vlach, Professor of American Civilization and of Anthropology 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1972 Ph.D. 1975, Indiana University 
Charles Howard Voas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1975, M.S. 1976, North Texas Universitv: Ph.D 1980, University of Virginia 
Erick Voeten, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
M.A. 1996, University of Twente, Netherlands 
Branimir Radovan Vojcic, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dipl.Eng. 1980, M.S. 1986, D.Sc. 1989, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
James W. Volkert, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.F.A. 1977, Art ( enter College of Design 
Barbara Ann von Barghahn-Calvetti, Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Iowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979 New York Universitv 
David W. von Endt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1960, Columbia Union College; M.S. 1964, Universitv of Maryland; Ph.D. 1974, Howard 
University 
Nicholas S. Vonortas, Associate Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1981, University of Athens, Greece; M.A. 1982. 1 niversity of Leicester, England; Ph.D. 1989 
New York University 
Alan Gerard Wade, Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1981, Northwestern | niversity; M.A. 1972, Catholic Universitv of America 
Michael James Wagner, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1988, M.S. 1989, University of Oregon; Ph.D. 1994, Mix higan State 1 niversity 


University of Massachusetts 


Richard D. Wagner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
B.Arch. 1972, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1975 University of Edinburgh 
Paul J. Wahlbeck, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1983, Wheaton College; J.D. 1986, 1 niversity of Illinois; Ph.D. 1993 Washington University 
Gayle Wald, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1983, University of Virginia; Ph.D 1994, Princeton University 
Dewey Diaz Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1957, Whitworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, 
Princeton University 
Ruth Ann Wallace, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, Universitv of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968, University 
of California, Berkeley 
Tara Ghoshal Wallace, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D 1981, University of Toronto 
Christine Wallin, Lecturer in Teacher Preparation and Special Education 
B.S. 1982, Georgetown University; M.A. in Ed.&H.D 1988, George Washington Universitv 
David A. Walsh, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1983, M.LP.P. 1983, Johns Hopkins University | 
Raymond John Walsh, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts: Ph.D 1978, Tufts University 
Donald W. Walter, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
J.D. 1987, Catholic University of America 
Ruth T. Walton, Clinical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1960, Greensboro College; M.S. 1975 George Washington University 
Stephen Michael Wander, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1968, Ohio State University: M.E A. 1980, George Washington University 
George Ching Yuan Wang, Associate Professor of Chinese and International 
Affairs 


B.A. 1951, Taiwan Normal University M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Education, Japan 


Ciny „Warren, Chauncey M. Depew Professor of C ommunication 

96 ^ Acade M.A. 197 Ph.D. 1976 niv ity of Colorado 

Wa asyl Was lkiw aki j Professor of Engineering and'Applied Science 
EE. 19 

| rs 


I ty of New York t ege; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic 


Eric Neil Waters, Adjunct Instructor in Guitar 
B.Mu 1990, George Ma t 
Robe rt Charles Waters, Professor of Er gineering Management 


M 
B.A Kt ( s 


geles; D.B.A. 1968, University of Southern 


Rail’ R Watkins, Assistant Professor of Educational Technology 
B.A. 1994, M.A. 199 


p TT Rlorid tat niversity 
», Ph.D 19 lorida State live y 


Harry S. Wi atson, Professor of Econ mcs 
B.A. 1971, } ) | diana Univer y 

Donald L. Wease iicet. Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1979, Frostburg State University: M.A 


ve 198 ersity of Illinois at Chicago; Ph.D. 1994 
W illia um 1 Ber rn rd V gli ki, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
M.D. 1962, Ur weit y" 


Stephen B. We h iba Tg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Organizational 
Sciences 


B.S.E.I 178, M.A. 1979. I ) 81. ( I acif versity 


Robert Jonathan Weiner. Prof ssor of International Business and International 
Affairs 


B.A. 1979, M.A. 198 Ph.D. 1986, Har V , 
Gail D. We 118s, Associate Professor of Philosophy and Human Sciences 
9f iversit M.A 982. I I 1991, \ I sity 
Peter We iss, Wis Professor of Mana 


i 1991, Ge ze Washingt ersit 


Ronal, 1 Weitzer, Professor of Sociol 


B.A. 1975, University of Calif rnia, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of California, 


zement Science 


Berkeley 


Stephen William Wellman, Adjunct Instructor in Music 


Mus.B 1974, North Carolina Scho ft Arts 
Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botanv 

B.A. 1965, Agnes Scott ( ge: M 370. Ph D. 19 iversity of North Car 
Ric We nger, Clinical "uo. tor in Art Therapy 

B.A. 1971, University of Marvlar 1; M.A. 1974, George Williams College 


Linda Louise Werl ln Profe ssor Of Pharmacology 
B. 
B.S. 1976, Indi 


a I ersity; Ph.D j Kt I rsity 


Pe ter We res, Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in German 
Ph.D. 19 George Was} I t 


Marilyn Sawyer r We sner, Assistant Professor of Human Resource 
Development 
M.B.A. 1982 George Washingto niversity; Ed.D 


1995, Virginia Polvtechnic Institute and State 
University 


Lynda L. We st, Professor of Speci ial Education 
B.A. 1968, Benedictine College: M.Ed. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Missouri 

Benjamin Whang, Adjun 
B.C.E. 1959, M.C.E. 1961 Polytechr niversity 
l'echr iology 

Roger W hitaker, Professor of Higher Education; Dean of the College of 
Professional Studies 
B.A. 1968, Heidelberg Colle e; M.A. 1972, PI 


neering 
1968, Massachusetts Institute of 


D. 1982, Boston University 


Jane Elizabeth W hite Ad junct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950. I n 


hester: M.A. 1963. American University 


Richard Otis White, Adjun t Instructor in Oboe 
Mus.B. 1950 Universi f Rocheste 

John L indse "y W hitesides, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965 1.D. 1968 


University Texas 
Edith ssi Wilairat, Assistant Profesorial Lecturer in English as a Foreign 
Language 


B.A. 1967, Michigan State University: M.S. 1970, Georgetown 


University 
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Jennifer L. Wild, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
M.A.Ed. 1987, Boston University; Ed.D. 1993 George Washington University 
Susan L. Wiley, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.S. 1971, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1987, University of M iryland 
Abby L. Wilkerson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1982, M.A. 1985, M.A. 1986, Texas Tech University; Ph.D. 1995. 1 niversity of Illinois 
Susan P. Willens, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; M.A. 1956, Yale | niversity; Ph.D. 1972, Catholic University of 
America 
Henry I. Willett, Jr., Associate Professor of Education Administration 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1967. 1 niversity of Virginia 
James Howard Williams, Assistant Professor of International Education and 
International Affairs 
M.S. 1976, College of Wooster; Ed.M. 1987, Ed.D. 1994, Harvard 1 niversity 
Larry Ritchie Williams, Associate Professor of Information Svstems 
B.A. 1957, University of North Carolina; M.S. 1972, | niversity of Southern California; Ph.D, 1994, 
George Washington University 
Robbie L. Williams, Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland; M.S. 1978, Naval P stgraduate School; M.A, 1996, Naval War 
College 
Darlene Williamson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
B.S. 1970, Purdue University; M.A. 1973, University of Illinois 
Joseph B. Williamson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1968, University of New Hampshire; M.B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1978. ( lemson University 
Lars Willnat, Associate Professor of Media and Public Affairs and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1988, Free University of Berlin, Germany; M.A. 1991 Ph.D. 1992, University of Indiana 
James Willson-Quayle, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1984, M.A. 1985, San Francisco State University: Ph.D. 1991. | niversity of London, England 
Arthur J. Wilson, Associate Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1990, University of Chic ago 
Christopher C. Wilson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
M.A. 1991, Ph.D. 1998, George Washington University 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University: M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 
William H. Winstead, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Honors 
Ph.D. 2001, University of Massachusetts 
Philip William Wirtz, Professor of Management Science and of Psychology 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University; M.S. 1974, Purdue University 
Michael Wiseman, Research Professor of Public Policy and of Economics 
Ph.D. 1972, University of Wisconsin 
Maida Rust Withers, Professor of Dance 
B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 
Sharon Lee Wolchik, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
B.A. 1970, Syracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University Ph.D. 1978, University of Michigan 
Holger Wolf, Associate Professor of Economics and International Affairs 
B.Sc. 1986, London School of Economics; Ph.D. 1992, Massai husetts Institute of Technology 
Harold L. Wolman, Professor of Political Science and of Public Administration 
B.A. 1964, Oberlin College; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1968. 1 niversity of Michigan; M.A. 1976 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Bernard Wood, Henry R. Luce Professor in Human Origins; Professor of 
Human Evolutionary Anatomy 
B.Sc. 1966, M.B., B.Sc. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of London England 
Pamela Jane Woodruff, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1976, George Washington University 
William Thomas Woodward, Professor of Painting 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American University 
Ronald Workman, Associate Research Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1987, University of British Columbia 
Michael J. Worth, Professor of Nonprofit Management 
M.A. 1970, American University; Ph.D. 1982, | niversity of Maryland 
John Franklin Wright, Jr., Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
B.A. 1954, American University; M.A. 1960. 1 niversity of Illinois 
Phyllis E. Wright, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1979, Carnegie Mellon University: M.F.A. 1993 George Washington University 
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Housing, 25 

Human development, see Counseling 
human and organizational studies; 
see also Graduate School of Education 
and Human Development 

Human research requirements, 41 

Human resource development, see 
Counseling/human and organizational 
studies; see also Graduate School 
of Education and Human Development 

Human resources management, see 
Organizational sciences and School 
of Business and Public Management 

Human sciences, 195 

Immunization requirements, 26 

Immunology, 196 

Incompletes, 38 

Incomplete, changing a grade of, 38; see 
also school concerned 

Information systems, see School of 
Business and Public Management, 
School of Engineering and Applied 
Science, and Virginia campus 

Information technology services, 33 

Insurance, health and accident, 26 

International Affairs, Elliott School of, 91 

International affairs (courses), 197 

International business, 200; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

International development studies, 201 

International services, 27 

International trade and investment policy, 
202 

Latin American studies, 202 

Law School, see Law School Bulletin 

Leave of absence, 39; see also school 
concerned 

Legislative affairs, 203 

Libraries, 32, 41 

Loans, 23 

Management science, 203 

Marketing, 211; see also School of 
Business and Public Management 

Master's comprehensive examinations, 
see school concerned 

Mathematics, 213 

Mechanical and aerospace engineering, 
216; see also School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 

Media and public affairs, 222 

Medicine and Health Sciences, School 
of, see School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences Bulletin 

Microbiology and tropical medicine, 224 

Military duty, policy on, 39 

Molecular and cellular oncology, 224 

Museum education, 69 

Museums and material culture, see 
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Museum studies, 225 

Museum training, see Anthropology and 
Fine arts and art history 
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Off-campus degree programs, see College 
of Professional Studies 
Office of university students, 31 
Organizational sciences, 227 
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Philosophy, 230 
Phvsics, 232 
Political management, 234 
Political psychology, 237 
Political science, 237 
Post-admission transfer credit, 42 
Postdoctoral studv, 18 
Prizes, 34 
Professional psychology, 243 
Project management, see School of 
Business and Public Management 
Psychology, 246 
Public administration, 250; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 
Public health, see School of Public Health 
and Health Services publications 
Public policy, 253 
Refunds, 19 
Registration, 36 
Regulations, University, 36; see also Fees 
and financial regulations, and school 
concerned 
Release of student information, University 
policy on, 42 
Religion, 255 
Religious life, 28 
Research centers and institutes, 29 
Residence requirements, see school 
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SBPM, 57 
GSEHD, 74, 76, 77 
SEAS, 81 
ESIA, 94, 95 
Romance languages and literatures, 256 
Rules of the University, right to change, 
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Scholarship requirements, see school 
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Scholarships, see Financial aid 
Science, technology, and public policy, 256 
Security policy studies, 256 
Senate, Faculty, 15 
700 series, 257 
Smithsonian Institution, cooperative 
program, 53, 107 
Sociology, 257 
Special education, see Teacher 
preparation and special education; 
see also Graduate School of Education 
and Human Development 
Speech and hearing center, 33 
Speech and hearing science, 259 
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Strategic management and public policy 
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DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of 
Fine Arts (B.F.A.), Bachelor of Music (B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Mas- 
ter of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences 
(M.F.S.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science (M.S.), Master of 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.), Doctor 
of Philosophy (Ph.D.), and Doctor of Psychology (Psy.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences: Bachelor of Science in Health Sci- 
ences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Science in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor of 


Medicine (M.D.) 


Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of Juridical 
Science (S.J.D.) 

School of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engi- 
neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering) (B.S.[C.Eng.]), 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Elec- 
trical Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 
(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Engineering) (B.S. [S.E.]), Bachelor of 
Arts (B.A.), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science 
(D.Sc.) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts in Ed- 
ucation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing (M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Accy.), 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.Accy.), 
Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration 
(M.P.A.), Master of Public Policy (M.P.P.), Master of Science in Finance 
(M.S.F.), Master of Science in Information Systems Technology (M.S.I.S.T.), 
Master of Science in Project Management (M.S.P.M.), Master of Tourism Ad- 
ministration (M.T.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Master of Arts 
(M.A.), Master of International Policy and Practice (M.I.P.P.), and Master of 
International Studies (M.I.S.) 


School of Public Health and Health Services: Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Mas- 
ter of Science (M.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of Health Ser- 
vices Administration (M.H.S.A.), Specialist in Health Services Administration 
(Spec.H.S.A.), and Doctor of Public Health (Dr.P.H.) 
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